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EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


BY    PROFESSOR     M.     MACVICAR,    PH.D.,    LL.D. 


THE  position  was  taken,  in  what 
was  said  in  the  two  former 
articles,  bearing  upon  the  question, 
"What  is  the  teacher's  work?"  that 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ranks  in, 
the  development  of  a  symmetrical  man- 
hood, lower  in  importance  than  the 
acquisition  of  power,  habits  and  tastes. 
However  true  this  position  may  be  in 
principle,  the  truth  of  its  t)pposite  is 
assumed  almost  universally  in  the 
practical  working  of  our  schools  from 
the  universities  down  to  the  primary 
grades.  The  limits  of  the  present 
article  will  not  permit  of  cidng  facts 
and  cases  to  verify  this  statement; 
but  facts  and  cases  without  number 
can  be  cited.  Any  careful  observer 
of  the  work  done  in  our  schools,  and  of 
the  tests  applied  to  see  that  the  work 
has  been  performed,  cannot  fail  to 
notice  that  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge occupies,  almost  exclusively,  the 
attention  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
Were  this  not  so  the  abilitv  to  "cram  " 
could  not  be,  as  it  actually  is,  one  of 
the  chief  qualifications  necessary  to 
secure  promotion  and  honour  in  many 
I 


institutions  of  learning.  Who  does 
not  know  that  the  ability  to  pass  ex- 
aminations for  promotion  and  honour 
does  not  depend  upon  the  fine  char- 
acter the  pupil  has  been  forming  under 
the  guidance  of  a  true  teacher ;  does 
not  depend  upon  the  success  of  the 
teacher  in  developing  symmetrically 
physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiri- 
tual power  in  the  pupil ;  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  acquisition  upon  the 
part  of  the  pupil  of  habits  and  tastes 
by  which  both  power  and  knowledge 
can  be  rightly  utilized,  can  be  made 
to  serve  the  highest  good  of  the  pupil 
and  of  humanity  ?  No,  these  are  not 
the  qualifications  upon  which  high 
honors  in  passing  examinations  de- 
pend. Not  unfrequently  the  highest 
honors  go  to  some  member  of  a  class 
lacking  in  almost  all  of  these.  This 
state  of  things  should  not  be,  yet  it  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  a 
premium  is  put  in  our  systems  of 
education,  as  at  present,  upon  ac- 
quiring simply  a  knowledge  of  what 
some  one  else  has  said  and  done, 
gathered  either  from  books  or  from 
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mere  formal  lectures  by  the  living 
teacher.  So  long  as  a  knowledge  of 
this  sort,  not  the  power  to  acquire,  to 
investigate,  to  understand,  to  inter- 
pret, to  illustrate  truth,  not  the  power 
to  vitalize  others  and  cause  them  also 
in  turn  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work, 
not  the  habits  and  tastes  that  should 
be  possessed  by  an  effective  teacher, 
by  a  leader  and  manager  of  others,  is 
made  largely,  if  not  entirely,  the  legal 
condition  of  admission  to  the  teachers' 
profession ;  so  long  as  this  state  of 
things  exists,  so  long  must  our  system 
of  educating  teachers  be,  necessarily, 
one-sided  and  very  defective. 

In  the  views  just  stated,  while  hold- 
ing that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  given  too  much  prominence  in  sys- 
tems of  education,  it  is  not  intended 
to  maintain  that  this  acquisition  is  not 
a  very  important  educational  factor. 
It  is  important ;  but  its  importance 
•does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the 
knowledge  acquired  as  upon  the  men- 
tal discipline  necessarily  involved  in 
sthe  act  of  acquiring.  Hence  the 
knowledge  to  be  acquired,  however 
important,  should  never  be  made  the 
chief  end,  as  it  is  in  many  cases,  of 
the  teacher's  effort.  But  to  be  more 
explicit,  let  us  note  just  what  is 
meant  by  knowledge  in  the  language 
of  the  schools.  Does  it  mean  an 
actual  consciousness  of  existing  enti- 
ties, of  existing  relations,  of  exist- 
ing phenomena;  does  it  mean  real, 
personal  experiences  of  what  is,  whe- 
ther in  the  form  of  entities,  relations 
or  phenomena?  Or  does  it  not 
rather  mean,  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
the  consciousness  simply  of  the  sym- 
bolism without  any  consciousness  of 
the  reality  which  the  symbolism,  whe- 
ther composed  of  words,  characters, 
.«igns,  or  diagrams,  is  intended  to 
bring  before  the  mind?  We  are 
■strongly  of  opinion  that  this  latter 
meaning  is  the  one  which  applies  to 
much  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
our  schools.     A  careful  examination 


of  the  facts  warrants  this  opinion. 
Can  any  other  meaning,  for  example, 
be  attached  to  the  word  knowledge, 
when  applied  to  the  acquisitions  of  a 
student  in  trigonometry,  who  passes 
successfully  his  examinations  by  fix- 
ing in  the  memory  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days  a  few  demonstra- 
tions and  important  formulas  without 
attempting  to  gain  any  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  quantities  and  relations 
expressed  in  these  demonstrations  and 
formulas  ?  Such  an  example  in  this 
age  of  cramming  is  not  peculiarily  ex- 
ceptional. Neither  is  this  course  con- 
fined to  the  mathematics.  The 
sciences,  philosophy  and  languages 
share  the  same  fate.  In  these  sub- 
jects, too,  the  possession  of  such 
knowledge  as  may  serve  to  pass  ex- 
aminations with  high  honors  does 
not  always  mean  that  the  realities  of 
which  the  subjects  treat  have  been 
clearly  construed  in  the  conscious- 
ness. No,  far  from  this.  A  know- 
ledge which  means  a  vivid  and  well- 
defined  consciousness  of  the  realities 
themselves  is  not  required  to  pass  ex- 
aminations. All  that  is  required,  in 
many  apparently  very  formidable  ex- 
aminations, is  to  have  fixed  in  the 
memory  what  some  text-book  or  lec- 
turer ha§  said  about  these  realities. 
Questions  pertaining  to  the  most  pro- 
found problems  in  science,  philosophy 
and  language  are  thus  answered,  while 
the  realities  which  enter  into  and  con- 
stitute the  very  essence  of  these  prob- 
lems have  scarcely  come,  in  any  form, 
within  the  sphere  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  person  giving  the  answer.  In- 
stances verifying  this  statement  are 
familiar  to  all  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  conducting  examinations,  and 
particularly  the  examination  of  per- 
sons who  have  prepared  their  work 
without  the  help  of  an  experienced 
teacher,  whose  questions,  tests  and 
probings  make  it  impossible  to  fix  in 
the  memory  the  statements  of  others, 
without  entering  fully  into  the  experi- 
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€nces  which  these  statements  repre- 
sent. 

Again,  we  ask,  should  not  know- 
ledge mean  an  actual  consciousness  of 
existing  entities,  of  existing  relations, 
of  existing  phenomena?  Should  it 
not  mean  a  real  personal  experience 
of  what  is,  whether  in  the  form  of 
entities,  relations,  or  phenomena  ? 
We  think  it  should  mean,  at  least, 
this.  But  thinking  so  suggests  several 
questions  that  affect  vitally  tlie  teacher's 
work  and  the  preparation  necessary 
to  perform  that  work.  Let  us  note 
some  of  these  questions  :  And,  first, 
can  the  teacher  communicate,  impart, 
or  transfer  his  own  knowledge  to  his 
pupils?  Using  the  words  communi- 
cate, impart  and  transfer  in  their 
ordinary  sense  we  must  answer  no,  to 
this  question.  This  may  appear  to 
some  to  contradict  the  clearest  expe- 
rience ot  the  teacher.  Nevertheless 
the  answer  is  correct.  Knowledge 
involves  three  things :  a  being  who 
knows,  an  object  known  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  determinate  relation 
between  the  being  and  the  object. 
This  relation  constitutes  knowledge. 
To  put  any  one,  therefore,  in  the  pos- 
session of  new  knowledge  means  to 
place  the  mind  in  such  connection 
with  the  object  to  be  known  as  will 
produce  a  consciousness  of  a  deter- 
minate relation  between  the  mind 
and  the  object.  This  is  what  the 
teacher  must  do ;  but  this  does  not 
mean  to  communicate,  to  impart,  or 
to  transfer  his  own  knowledge  to  his 
pupils.  It  means  rather  that  the 
teacher  must  aid  or  guide  the  pupil 
in  getting  his  mind  into  such  relation 
to  the  things  to  be  known  as  will 
necessarily  give  him  real  and  true 
experiences  or  consciousnesses  of 
these  things.  Just  here  other  impor- 
tant questions  arise  :  How  can  the 
teacher  do  this  work  ?  Can  it  be 
done  by  the  use  of  words,  however 
skilfully  handled?  Is  it  the  office 
of  words  to  put  the  mind  in  possession 


of  new  experiences,  of  new  conscious- 
nesses; in  short,  of  new  knowledge? 
The  answer  to  the  first  and  second 
of  these  questions  depends  upon  the 
answer    to    the    third.     And   to   this 
we  must  answer  yes  and  no.     Yes,  it 
is  the  office  of  words  to  put  the  mind 
in  possession   of  new  knowledge,  if 
by  new  knowledge  is  meant  only  such 
knowledge  as  necessarily  grows  out  of 
7iew     cot7ibifiations     of    the    objects, 
entities  or  realities  of  which  the  mind 
has   already    a    clear    consciousness. 
But  we  must  answer  emphatically  no, 
if  by  neiv  knowledge  is   meant  know- 
ledge which  necessarily  grows  out  of 
objects,    entities,    or   realities    which 
have  never  been  present  to  the  con- 
sciousness.    The  correctness  of  this 
answer  is  evident  from  the  very  mean- 
ing and    ofifice    of    words.      Words, 
whether  spoken  or  written,  are  only 
signs  or  symbols  which  serve  to  recall 
into  consciousness  a  certain  number 
of  ideas,  objective  realities  or  experi- 
ences,   which,    by  common    consent, 
have  been  associated  with  them.    The 
full  meaning  of  a  word  consists  of  the 
aggregate   of  these    ideas,    objective 
realities,  or  experiences,  which  it  serves, 
through   the   law   of  association,    to 
recall.     A  word,  therefore,  when  used 
can  bring  before  the  mind  only  what 
has   been    there    before,    and    what, 
when  there,  was  consciously  associated 
with  the  spoken  or  written  symbol. 
Incorrect    views,  or  perhaps  the  ab- 
sence of  any  view  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  meaning  and  ofihce  of  words, 
prove  the  source  of  a  large  amount  of 
wasted  effort  upon  thepart  of  teachers, 
and  make  much  of  the  so-called  ne^v 
knowledge  of  the  school  room,  a  mere 
sham  and  deception.     The  meaning 
of  a  word,  for  example,  is  supposed  to 
be  acquired  when  two  or  more  words, 
called    a    definition,    are    associated 
with  it,  so  that  they  are  recalled  when 
ever  the  word  with  which  they  are  thus 
associated  is  present  to  the  mind.  This 
is  regarded  as  acquiring  new  know- 
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ledge.  And  so  it  is,  if  by  new  know- 
ledge is  meant  simply  a  consciousness 
of  new  but  meaningless  symbols. 
But  surely  this  is  not  the  new  know- 
ledge that  the  pupils  should  gain 
when  acquiring  the  definition  of 
words.  No,  it  is  not.  Yet  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  such  is  the  new 
knowledge  actually  gained  in  very 
many  cases. 

This  result  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  words  called  the  definition 
may  be,  and  indeed  are,  frequently 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils, 
with  the  word  they  are  said  to  define 
as  mere  sounds  or  written  characters. 
When  words,  therefore,  are  thus  asso- 
ciated and  given  as  a  definition,  there 
is  nothing  present  in  the  conscious- 
ness but  the  words  themselves,  and 
there  is  no  new  knowledge  gained  ex- 
cept the  knowledge  of  new  sounds, 
and  new  combinations  of  known  char- 
acters. This  is  not  an  unusual  pro- 
duct of  the  school-room.  Meaning- 
less words  are  frequently  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  so  that  they 
readily  recall  each  other.  A  display 
of  superior  knowledge  is  thus  made 
possible  where  there  is  practically 
none.  To  the  uninitiated  it  would 
seem  that  the  pupil  is  verily  master 
of  his  subject,  while  he  is  almost  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  realities  which 
his  words  should  call  into  his  con- 
sciousness. A  little  questioning,  a 
little  probing,  a  Uttle  searching  upon 
the  part  of  the" teacher  for  these  reali- 
ties, soon  discovers  the  fact  that  the 
words  are  used  without  much  mean- 
ing. They  may,  indeed,  be  used  just 
as  the  teacher  has  used  them,  or  as 
they  are  used  in  the  text-book  in  the 
pupil's  hands,  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  convey  any  reality  into  the 
pupil's  consciousness.     No,  to  do  this, 


the  meaning  of  the  words  must  be 
acquired  through  a  process  consisting 
of  several  steps.  First,  there  must  be 
wrought  into  the  pupil's  mind  a  vivid 
perception  or  consciousness  of  the 
existence  of  a  definite  entity  or  enti- 
ties ;  second,  this  perception  must  be 
idealized  by  the  pupil,  or  made  and 
retained  as  an  object  of  thought;  and 
third,  when  these  two  steps  have  been 
taken,  this  object  of  thought  must  be 
associated  in  the  pupil's  mind  with 
the  word  in  its  oral  and  written  form, 
so  that  whenever  the  word  is  present 
to  the  sense,  the  object  of  thought 
with  which  it  has  been  associated  is 
at  once  placed  clearly  in  conscious- 
ness. Accepting  this  view  of  acquir- 
ing the  meaning  of  words  as  substan- 
tially correct,  it  is  evident  that  how- 
ever skilful  the  teacher  may  be  in  the 
use  of  words,  he  cannot  by  this  means 
alone  put  his  pupils  in  possession  of 
any  knowledge  which  is  not  in  some 
sense  a  combination  of  knowledge  al- 
ready acquired. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  foregoing 
that  what  has  been  said  applies  ex- 
clusively to  the  first  stages  of  the 
pupil's  work.  This  objection  is  not 
founded  on  fact,  as  we  will  endeav- 
our to  show  in  a  future  article.  But 
for  the  present,  accepting  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  position,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  first  stages  of  the  pupil's 
progress,  it  is  plain  that  the  teacher's 
work  includes  much  more  than  can 
be  done  by  talking  or  lecturing  to  his 
pupils,  or  by  insisting  upon  the  most 
diligt-nt  use,  upon  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  of  the  most  approved  text- 
books. It  is  also  equally  plain  that 
the  teacher's  preparation  for  his  work 
means  much  more  than  passing  ex- 
aminations upon  books  and  lectures 
by  living  teachers. 
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THE  TEACHER  AS  AN  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER*. 


BY  J.  A.  WISMER,  PRIN'CIPAL  MODEL  SCHOOL,  PARKDALE. 


ON  account  of  its  importance  we 
will,  if  you  please,  occupy  a 
short  time  in  the  consideration  of  the 
teacher  as  a  ruler  and  administrator, 
rather  than  as  an  instructor.  In  the 
first  place  we  should  remember  that 
the  school  law  of  this  Province  recog- 
nizes the  teacher  as  a  public  officer 
under  its  protection,  and  no  one,  be 
he  parent  or  trustee,  has  the  right  to 
interfere  with  him  while  discharging  his 
duties  in  the  school  room.  Accord- 
ing to  law  also  the  teacher  must  main- 
tain proper  discipline,  and  control  his 
school.  The  teacher  ought  to  know 
his  business  thoroughly  before  taking 
charge  of  a  school,  and  then  have 
^'gumption"  enough  to  do  his  duty 
at  all  hazards.  He  ought  also  to 
possess  sufficient  independence  of 
character  to  maintain  and  defend  his 
rights  against  any  and  every  one.  Do 
not  allow  any  one  to  use  language  in 
the  school  room  before  your  pupils, 
which  would  be  calculated  to  lower 
the  respect  which  you  must  have  paid 
to  you  by  them.  If  an  indignant 
parent  or  trustee  has  anything  offen- 
sive to  say  to  you,  give  him  to  under- 
stand at  once  that  it  must  be  said  out- 
side the  school  room.  Should  he 
persist,  order  him  out,  and  if  he  still 
persist,  dismiss  the  school  and 
summon  him  before  the  magistrate 
for  interrupting  and  interfering  with 
you,  in  the  discharge  of  your  official 
•duties,  for  which,  on  conviction,  he 
may  be  fined  $20  and  costs,  according 
to  the  school  law.  Should  he  use 
offensive  and  abusive  language,  that 
will  only  make  your  case  the  stronger. 
Be  careful  to  keep  your  own  temper 
under    control;  keep    as    cool    and 

*A  few  closing  words  to  the  teachers  in  training 
.at  the  Parkdale  Model  School,  1885. 


steady  as  a  veteran  soldier  under  fire, 
and  you  are  sure  to  be  sustained,  not 
by  public  opinion  only,  but  by  the 
law  also.  You  may  think  this  is  an 
extreme  case,  but  it  may  occur  never- 
theless during  the  first  month  of  your 
engagement,  and  it  is  as  well,  there- 
fore, to  be  prepared.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  he  who  can  teach,  but  can- 
not govern,  works  at  an  enormous  dis- 
advantage. No  teacher  can  manage 
a  school  successfully,  without  possess- 
ing in  some  very  considerable  degree 
the  faculty  of  government.  He  must 
first  be  able  to  govern  himself,  before 
he  ought  to  assume  the  government 
of  others.  The  habit  of  subjugating 
one's  own  impulses,  of  constantly 
recognizing  the  supremacy  of  law  and 
bringing  our  actions  into  harmony 
with  it,  is  one  of  the  first  conditions 
of  an  orderly  and  well-disciplined  life. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  public  school  to 
teach  a  child  obedience,  self-govern- 
ment, rather  than  to  give  him  simply 
a  technical  education.  Your  first  duty 
then,  after  seeing  that  your  school  is 
properly  classified  and  organized,  will 
be  to  gain  complete  control  over  your 
class.  In  attaining  this  end  you  will 
need  self-possession,  decision  of 
character,  firmness  of  manner,  will^ 
power,  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
tact  and  sound  judgment.  With  these 
you  may  secure  perfect  obedience  by 
your  own  personal  influence  ;  without 
them  you  may  need  the  help  of  force. 
Control  must  be  had  by  some  means 
or  other,  and  it  is  better  to  gain  it  by 
force  than  not  at  all.  Without  good 
government  the  school  becomes  a 
place  of  torment  to  all  concerned,  and 
the  teacher  who  fails  utterly  in  secur- 
ing it,  after  due  trial,  had  better,  like 
the  Arab — "  fold  up  his  tent  and  si- 
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lently  steal  away. "  You  must  have  con- 
fidence in  yourself,  for  without  such 
confidence,  authority  is  impossible. 
Never  give  an  order  or  make  a  regula- 
tion, unless  you  are  sure  you  are  right, 
and  are  determined  that  you  can  and 
will  enforce  it.  Consider  well  before 
you  lay  down  the  law,  but,  when  the 
law  is  given,  see  that  it  is  obeyed. 
Do  not  talk  to  your  class  about  the 
discipline  that  you  intend  to  have. 
All  entreaty — "  Now  do  give  me  your 
attention  " ;  —  all  self-assertion — "  I 
ivtll  have  order," — all  threats — "  If 
you  don't  attend,  I  will  punish  you," 
are  in  themselves  signs  of  weakness. 
Shouting,  stamping  on  the  floor,  strik- 
ing the  desk  with  a  ruler  will  utterly 
fail  to  produce  more  than  a  tempor- 
ary lull,  for 

"  He  who,  in  quest  of  silence,  silence  hoots 
Is  apt  to  make  the  hubbub  he  imputes." 

To  tell  the  child  "  you  are  the  teacher 
placed  over  him  by  the  trustees,  and 
that  he  ought ^  therefore,  to  obey,"  is 
simply  inviting  him  to  discuss  the 
the  grounds  of  your  authority,  perhaps 
to  dispute  it.  Obedience  then  is  not 
to  be  had  by  demands,  threats  or 
entreaties.  How  then,  you  ask,  is  it 
to  be  obtained  ?  I  have  already  told 
you  by  your  personal  influence,  and 
will-power  with  the  addition  of  force, 
if  necessary. 

On  the  first  day  of  your  taking 
charge  of  a 'school  you  should  be  able 
to  fix  unerringly  upon  the  leaders  in 
mischief,  and  those  whom  you  must 
compel  to  obey.  Get  hold  of  the  most 
mischievous  boy  in  the  lot,  a  trustee's 
son  it  may  be,  and  give  him  a  sound 
whipping,  punish  him  until  you 
conquer  him,  unless  there  be  danger 
of  doing  him  serious  injury  ;  such 
stubborn  pupils  do  exist,  but  happily 
they  are  very  rare.  You  must  gain 
the  victory,  and  if  he  will  not  give  in 
by  whipping,  suspend  him  there  and 
then.  This  advice  is,  I  know,  un- 
fashionable at   the  present   day,  but 


you  will  find  it  most  effectual,  and 
you  may  never  again  find  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  corporal  punishment  in 
the  same  school. 

I  would  advise  you  to  have  a  quiet 
talk  with  the  offending  pupil  after 
dismissing  the  rest,  and  to  call  on  his 
parents,  give  a  clear  account  of  the 
occurrence,  and  ask  for  their  moral 
support  for  the  future  good  of  their 
boy,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  you 
will  make  both  the  boy  and  his 
parent  your  friends.  But,  you  say 
again,  this  may  be  all  right  for  an  able- 
bodied  man,  but  what  is  a  lady  teacher 
to  do  ?  I  answer,  do  the  same  thing 
exactly,  unless  the  boy  is  too  big,  in 
which  case  suspend  him  at  once,  if  he 
will  not  only  yield  to  your  authority 
but  beg  your  pardon  for  disturbing: 
the  school.  I  have,  however,  purposely 
used  strong  language  here,  and  they 
say  that  schools  in  which  such  extreme 
measures  are  necessary  are  becoming 
rarer  than  they  used  to  be,  especially 
in  country  districts.  What  I  want  you- 
to  understand  is  that  your  government; 
must  befir77ily  established  at  as  early  a 
period  as  possible  after  taking  charge 
of  a  school ;  in  fact,  before  you  can 
accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of 
useful  teaching.  No  doubt  this  work 
of  school  management  comes  more 
easily  to  some  than  others.  There 
are  some  who  seem  qualified  and  de- 
signed  by  nature  to  exercise  ascend- 
ancy over  others.  They  are  bora 
with 

"An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command." 

Better  still  they  may  be  naturally  en- 
dowed with  that  sweet  graciousness- 
and  attractiveness  of  manner  which 
at  once  win  confidence,  and  predis- 
pose the  hearers  to  listen  and  obey. 
And  yet  those  of  us  who  are  not  thus 
equipped  by  nature  have  no  right  to- 
be  discouraged.  Every  one  may- 
acquire  the  power  of  ruling  by  steadily 
setting  himself  to  do  so,  by  thinking- 
well  over  his  orders  before  he  gives 
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them,  by  giving  them  without  faltering 
or  equivocation,  by  obeying  them 
himself,  by  determining  in  every  case 
and  at  whatever  cost,  to  see  them 
obeyed,  and  above  all,  by  taking  care 
that  they  are  reasonable  and  right, 
and  properly  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
childhood,  to  its  weaknesses  and  its 
needs.  You  should  not  forget,  that 
on  taking  charge  of  a  school,  you  are 
dealing  with  strangers  on  whose  sym- 
pathy and  affection  you  have  no  claim. 
No  rational  teacher  should  expect  to 
win  the  love  of  his  pupils  at  first 
sight.  The  theoretical  idea  of  the 
establishment  of  theteacher's  authority 
by  means  of  "  love  and  moral  suasion  " 
at  the  very  beginning  has  not  proved 
a  success,  nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  be 
so.  The  Hoosier  school-master  when 
asked  as  to  his  mode  of  government 
naively  replied :  "  Well,  moral  suasion 
is  my  theory,  but  whipping  is  my 
practice."  After  your  authority  has 
been  acknowledged  and  good  govern- 
ment established,  you  will  find  that 
kindnessand  affection  are  the  strongest 
elements  of  your  power. 

Be  careful,  however,  not  to  over- 
indulge pupils,  or  to  over-govern 
them.  Children  are  the  most  happy 
and  joyous  at  the  school  where  the 
discipline  is  strict,  without  being  severe. 
Proper  control  develops  respect  and 
reverence.  Do  not  have  written  or 
printed  rules  ;  in  fact,  no  rule  should 
be  issued  until    some  wrong   doing 


makes  it  necessary.  Never  give 
commattds  when  a  suggestion  or  a 
request  will  accomplish  the  purpose. 
Good  government  requires  the  teacher 
to  take  supervision  over  his  pupils  in 
the  play-ground,  as  well  as  in  the 
school  room.  It  is  there  that  he  can 
learn  most  accurately  the  nature  and 
disposition  of  each  pupil,  besides  pre- 
venting by  his  presence  many  un- 
seemly quarrels  and  disagreements. 
"  Success  in  school-management  de- 
pends mainly  on  watchful  and  unre- 
mitting attention  to  little  details,  and 
on  conscientiously  grappling  with 
every  difficulty  as  it  arises."  This  is 
the  conclusion  of  Professor  Fitch,  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  of  her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  in 
England,  and  may  be  safely  accepted 
as  an  axiom  in  school  government* 
In  everything  we  do,  we  should  ever 
keep  in  view  the  fact  that  the  great 
aim  of  the  teacher's  work  is  the  child's 
self-development  physically,  morally 
and  intellectually ;  thus  fitting  him  for 
a  noble  life  here  and  its  reward  here- 
after. Smiles  truly  says  : — "  Cultivate 
the  physical  exclusively,  and  you  have 
an  athlete  or  a  savage ;  the  moral 
only,  and  you  have  an  enthusiast  or  a 
maniac  ;  the  intellect  only,  and  you 
have  a  mentally  diseased  oddity — it 
may  be  a  monster.  It  is  only  by 
wisely  training  all  of  them  together 
that  the  complete  ffiaft  can  be 
found." 


ENGLISH  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

BY   F.    H.    SYKES,    B.A.,    HIGH    SCHOOL,    PORT   PERRY. 


NO  one  who  compares  the  system 
of  education  in  our  High 
Schools  of  to-day  with  the  system 
of  education  in  our  High  Schools 
of,  say,  ten  years  ago  can  fail  to  see 
that  important  changes  have  taken 
place  ;  changes  which  are  not  simply 


modifications  of  modes  of  teaching, 
but  which  involve  radically  different 
conceptions  of  the  aim  of  teaching. 
The  introduction  and  diffusion  of  the 
study  of  chemistry  is  an  example  of 
what  I  mean.  The  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  every  one  admits,  is  a  great 
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means  of  cultivating  the  reasoning  and 
observing  faculties ;  but  it  has  been 
felt  that  everything  reasoned  about 
and  observed,  so  far  as  hfe  and  its 
objects  are  concerned,  is  worthless. 
Chemistry  has  won  its  place  because 
it  not  only  cultivates  these  faculties, 
but  also  turns  them  in  a  proper  direc- 
tion. The  results  of  the  teaching  of 
chemistry  we  may  soon  look  for  in 
the  improved  health  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  advanced  civilization  due 
to  a  greater  command  over  the  forces 
of  nature.  The  principle  that  has 
brought  chemistry  into  our  schools  is 
the  principle  of  practical  utility ;  and 
having  thus  recognized  it  in  the  case 
of  this  one  natural  science  we  should 
be  alive  to  its  application  in  other 
departments  of  the  school  curricu- 
lum. 

Dissatisfaction  had,  no  doubt,  long 
been  felt  at  the  treatment  of  modern 
languages,  and  especially  of  English, 
by  the  University  of  Toronto ;  but  it 
is  only  some  five  years  ago  that  this 
dissatisfaction  took  definite  shape  in 
the  organized  protests  of  the  moderns 
class  of  '83.  It  is  through  Mr.  John 
Squair  (now  lecturer  in  French  in 
University  College),  and  an  earnest 
litde  body  of  thinkers  gathered  around 
him,  that  a  revolution  has  ensued, 
which,  to-day,  is  about  to  crowti  its 
success  with  the  adoption  by  the 
University  of  a  course  of  modern 
language  study  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  American  College,  and  calculated 
vastly  to  stimulate  original  composi- 
tion and  the  most  liberal  study  of 
literature.  This  change  has  originated 
from  the  same  motive  that  has  intro- 
duced chemistry  into  our  schools — the 
longing  for  the  practical  utility  of  the 
subjects  taught. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  revolu- 
tion in  the  University  should  necessi- 
tate corresponding  changes  in  our 
High  Schools,  whose  system  is  model- 
led on  the  pattern  furnished  by  the 
University. 


Two  things  especially  are  now  de- 
manded :  knowledge  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  ability  to  write  English. 
These  demands  are  quite  in  a  line 
with  the  objects  of  education,  that  the 
pupil  may  be  more,  and  that  he  may 
do  more.  The  great  conceptions 
everywhere  embodied  in  English 
literature  necessarily  force  the  pupil 
into  a  wider  range  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  in  every  way  expand 
his  nature.  Bat  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  content  ourselves  with  a  play  of 
Shakespeare,  and  a  book  or  two  of 
Milton.  These  are  all  very  well.  But 
to  spend  a  year  on  such  a  small  frag- 
ment of  our  literature  is  not  wise. 
We  should  remember  our  object  will 
best  be  accomplished  by  encouraging 
the  most  active,  miscellaneous  study 
of  this  literature;  and  this  can  best 
be  done  by  making  the  literature  class 
the  auditorium  for  the  constant  read- 
ing of  the  pupils'  favourite  authors.  If 
we  can  only  awaken  a  love  for  litera- 
ture, we  shall  have  done  a  grand  work. 
I  have  spoken  here  of  reading.  To 
judge  from  its  entire  neglect  in  our 
upper  classes,  we  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  value  of  good  reading.  Let 
me  insist  on  its  importance.  It  is  not 
only  the  source  of  great  pleasure 
to  those  around  us;  but  is  essential 
for  a  proper  appreciation  of  literature. 
The  memorizing  of  passages  of  our 
literature  should  be  carefully  attended 
to  and  encouraged,  that  the  pupils 
may  have  a  storehouse  of  great 
thoughts,  fine  images  and  models  of 
style.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  study  of  prescribed  texts  should 
be  almost  entirely  directed  with  a 
view  to  the  realization  of  the  spirit 
of  the  work  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 
In  the  case  of  dramas,  the  rendition  of 
important  scenes  by  the  scholars  will  be 
most  beneficial,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  value  of  the  passages  learned,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  life  thus  infused 
into  the  play.  We  should  not  neglect 
philology.     It  will  be  a  great  work  if 
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we  can  make  the  pupil  realize  that 
every  word  has  a  history.  What  a 
broad  vision  he  will  have,  when  once 
he  sees  the  beginnings  of  English  in 
a  little  tribe  of  shepherd-farmers 
among  the  hills  of  Asia  ! 

But,  important  as  is  the  subject  of 
English  literature,  it  seems  to  me 
surpassed  in  importance  by  the  second 
requirement  of  the  University — essay- 
writing. 

The  benefits  of  essay-writing  are 
so  evident  that  it  is  almost  incompre- 
hensible that  it  should  have  been  so 
neglected.  That  it  should  be  the 
most  prominent  subject  in  our  system 
of  education  will  be  evident  on  the 
following  grounds  :  It  unites  in  itself 
the  benefits  of  every  other  subject  in 
the  curriculum.  It  affords  a  logical 
training  and  mental  discipline,  by 
demanding  concentration  and  con- 
secutive thinking.  As  the  material  of 
the  essay  should  be  within  the  range 
of  the  pupil's  observation  it  will  afford 
an  admirable  training  for  his  ob- 
serving powers,  and  an  admirable 
stimulus  for  a  wider  and  deeper 
observation.  Then,  just  as  no  one 
enjoys  music  like  a  musician,  or  a 
painting  like  an  artist,  so  he,  who  with 
more  or  less  ability,  can  write  English 
will  so  much  the  more  appreciate 
literature.  And,  further,  in  cultivating 
his  own  powers,  he  will  be  led  to 
observe  with  greatest  benefit  the  writ- 
ings of  our  best  intellects.  More  still, 
the  young  writer  will  have  in  the  essay 
a  training  in  originality  of  thought 
that  our  present  system  does  Utile  to 
favour.  But  most  of  all,  he  will 
gradually  become  possessed  of  a 
faculty  which,  whether  we  consider  it 
in  the  direction  of  a  business  despatch, 
or  of  a  letter  to  a  mother,  or  of  strong 
words  in  public  defence  of  the  weak, 
or  in  the  hundred  other  ways  in  which 


the  pen  plays  its  part  in  our  civilized 
life,  is  simply  of  inestimable  value. 

I  have  said  nothing  so  far  of  gram- 
mar. It  is  because  I  attach  little  im- 
portance to  the  subject.  What  we  are 
most  concerned  with  is  to  infuse  our 
boys  and  girls  with  the  Hterary  spirit, 
to  give  them  wider  conceptions  of  life 
and  its  objects,  a  heart  more  sympa- 
thetic and  helpful,  a  grander  view  of 
the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  universe. 
And  what  can  the  dust  and  ashes  of 
a  mummified  grammar  do  for  us? 
Perchance  furnish  the  material  for  the 
keen  satire  of  a  Bourgeois gentiUwinme  ! 
Were  it  not  for  a  faint  hope  that  it  may 
afford  a  definiteness  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  proper  use  of  laguage,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  advocate  its  en- 
tire abolition.  For  of  all  the  wrongs 
which  an  ignorant  pedagogy  has  in- 
flicted on  a  suffering  childhood  in  the 
name  of  education  English  grammar 
is  the  most  flagrant. 

Nor  have  I  said  anything  about  the 
countless  books  on  errors  in  English, 
etc.,  in  which  so  many  practical 
teachers  have  taken  refuge.  The  kind 
of  teaching  involved  in  them  should 
be  entirely  subordinated  to  that  out- 
lined above.  They  mark,  it  is  true,  the 
dangerous  shoals,  but  they  are  them- 
selves devoid  of  stimulus  or  motive 
power ;  and  buoys  on  a  sea  that  is  never 
sailed  are  somewhat  superfluous.  Our 
main  aim  is  to  make  the  pupils  write ; 
when  that  is  secured,  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  proper  use  of  the  charts. 

The  need  of  the  general  adoption  of 
some  such  scheme  as  the  one  here 
advocated  seems  absolute  if  our 
schools  are  to  fulfil  their  mission.  It 
demands,  however,  as  teachers,  our 
most  earnest  and  cultivated  thinkers. 
Does  it  demand  too  much  ?  Is  not 
the  teaching  profession  to  be  the 
ministry  of  the  future  ? 
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SHOULD  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATE? 


BY  E.  R.  SILL. 


IN  the  "  American  language  "  (which 
is  simply  the  most  modern  Eng- 
lish) a  college  and  a  university  are  two 
different  things.  The  terms  are  some- 
times confounded  in  loose  popular 
speech;  but  the  best  usage  in  this 
country  shows  an  increasing  tendency 
toward  a  sharp  distinction  between 
them.  A  failure  to  apprehend  this 
distinction  clearly,  and  a  consequent 
notion  that  a  college  is  only  a  little 
university,  or  a  university  only  a 
large  college,  has  sometimes  given 
rise  to  odd  doctrine  as  to  what  a  col- 
lege should  teach. 

In  their  original  signification  the 
words  are  not  widely  different:  the 
universitas  signifying  merely  a  "corpo- 
rate whole,"  in  law;  the  collegium  a 
"society  of  colleagues."  But  the 
term  university^  in  its  development  in 
Europe  and  this  country  and  the  term 
college^  in  its  development  in  this 
countrj  especially,  have  become  widely 
differentiated.  That  which  is  pro- 
perly called  a  university  has  its  own 
distinct  purpose  and  consequently  its 
own  proper  methods  and  appliances. 
That  which  is  properly  called  a  college 
has  a  different  purpose,  and  its 
methods  and  appliances  are  conse- 
quently entirely  different. 

Ideally,  a  uniziersity  is  a  place  where 
anybody  may  learn  everything.  And 
this,  whether  it  be  as  knowledge  prop- 
erly speaking,  or  as  skill.  Actually, 
however,  as  found  existing  at  present 
(since  few  persons  after  leaving  col- 
lege wish  to  study  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  a  bread-occupation),  a  uni- 
versity consists  of  a  central  college, 
surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  professional 
or  technical  schools,  where  special 
branches  are  pursued,  chiefly  with 
reference  to  some  particular  calling. 


A  college,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
place  where  young  people,  whatever 
rheir  future  occupation  is  to  be,  may 
first  of  all  receive  that  more  or  less 
complete  development  which  we  call 
a  "  liberal  education."* 

The  character  of  the  college  course^ 
then,  should  be  determined  purely 
with  reference  to  the  distinct  purpose 
of  the  college.  The  human  mind  be- 
ing many-sided,  the  college  undertakes 
to  aid  its  development  on  all  the  lines 
of  its  natural  growth.  The  tendency 
of  modern  life,  moreover,  with  its  ex- 
treme division  of  labour,  being  to  force 
one  or  two  powers  of  the  mind  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest,  the  aim  of  the 
college  is  to  forestall  this  one-sided 
effect  by  giving  the  whole  man  a  fair 
chance  beforehand.  While  the  special 
or  professional  schools  of  the  university 
provide  that  a  person  may  go  as  far  as 
possible  on  some  one  line  of  knowl- 
edge, which  constitutes  his  specialty,  t 

*  In  one  or  two  instances  our  state  charters 
have  employed  these  terms,  university  and 
college^  in  such  a  way  to  confuse  any  rational 
or  usual  distinction  between  them.  The 
State  of  California,  for  instance,  has  a  "  Uni- 
versity of  California,"  consisting  of  a  College 
of  Letters,  a  College  of  Agricu  ture,  a  College 
of  Mining,  etc.  Of  these  only  the  College 
of  Letters  answers  to  the  accepted  sense  of 
the  term  "college,"  the  others  being  what 
are  more  properly  called  professional  or 
technical  "  schools."  The  use  of  the  words 
at  Cambridge  (U.  S.)  illustrates  their  almost 
universal  application  in  this  country  :  "  Har- 
vard University'''  consisting  (in  the  language 
of  the  annual  catalogue)  of"  Harvard  College, 
the  Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School'^  etc. 

t  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  at  Balti- 
more, furnishes  one  example,  in  this  country, 
of  a  "  university  "  in  somewhat  the  sense  of 
the  term  as  used  abroad.  It  does  not,  it  is 
true,  exclude  college  work  ;  but  it  maintains 
chairs  of  original  research,  and  at  the  same 
time  provides  advanced  instruction  for  gradu- 
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or  of  that  combination  of  knowledge 
and  skill  which  constitutes  his  profes- 
sion, the  college  provides  that  he  shall 
get  such  a  complete  possession  of  him- 
self—  in  all  his  powers  :  mind,  body, 
and  that  total  of  qualities  known  as 
"character"  —  as  is  essential  to  the 
highest  success  in  any  specialty  or 
profession  whatever.  He  may  get 
this  broad  preparation  elsewhere  than 
in  college.  It  may  come  through 
private  study.  It  may  come  some- 
times—  but  only  to  men  of  extra- 
ordinary endowments  —  from  the  dis- 
cipline of  life  itself.  But  to  the  ordin- 
ary man,  the  "  average  man,"  it  comes 
most  surely  and  most  easily  through 
a  college  course.  Once  having  it, 
from  one  source  or  another,  a  man  no 
doubt  fits  himself  best  to  serve  the 
world  by  perfecting  his  knowledge 
and  skill  in  some  single  direction; 
but  without  some  such  broad  prelimi- 
nary development,  some  such  "  liberal 
education,"  he  will  fail  not  only  of  his 
best  possible  special  work,  but  — what 
is  worst  of  all  —  he  will  assuredly  fail 
of  that  best  service  which  any  man 
can  do  for  the  community,  the  living 
in  it,  whatever  his  profession,  as  a 
complete  and  roundly  moulded  man. 
He  will  fail  (to  use  Mr.  Spencer's 
excellent  phrase)  of  "complete  liv- 
ing." He  will  have  entered  the  world 
without  being  equipped  for  that  great 
common  profession,  the  profession  of 
living  —  underneath  and  above  his 
particular  calling — the  intellectual  life. 
But  (it  may  be  asked)  why  may  not 
the  university,  through  some  one  of  its 
special  schools,  furnish  this  culture 
without  the  need  of  a  college  ?  Be- 
cause a  man  is  too  complex  an  organ- 
ate  stuHents  on  special  lines  of  study,  other 
than  those  of  the  usual  professional  schools. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fact  of  its  carrying 
on  under-graduate  college  work  does  not 
indicate  any  danger  of  its  being  checked  in  its 
full  career,  through  some  possible  unripeness 
of  its  public  f 'rits  more  advanced  work,  and 
warped  toward  an  ordinary  university  with  a 
college  and  professional  schools,  only. 


ism  to  get  complete  growth  in  any 
single  region  of  study,  or  by  any  one 
line  of  exercises. 

But,  at  least  (it  may  further  be  asked), 
might  not  the  ideal  university,  with  its 
whole  circle  of  knowledges,  profes- 
sional and  otherwise,  give  this  com- 
plete culture  ?  In  other  words,  why 
should  not  the  college  add  to  its 
course  all  kinds  of  knowledges,  and 
so  itself  become  an  ideal  university, 
where  anybody  might  learn  every- 
thing? It  is  the  theory  implied  in  this 
question  that  produces  the  tendency 
toward  unlimited  "  electives  "  in  the 
college  course.  There  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  why  this  is  an 
irrational  tendency,  however  attractive 
it  may  seem  at  first  'sight  to  the  public. 
It  is  irrational,  because  the  time  actu- 
ally given  to  college  study  is  no  more 
than  four  years ;  in  this  time  only  a  few 
subjects  can  be  studied ;  and  the  very 
essence  of  the  function  of  the  college 
is,  therefore,  that  it  should  select 
among  the  numberless  possible  sub- 
jects those  which  promise  the  greatest 
educating  force.  For  we  reach,  at 
this  point  in  the  discussion,  a  fact 
that  underlies  the  whole  system  of  any 
right  education — a  fact  persistently 
ignored  by  many  persons  having  to 
do  with  educational  affairs,  particularly 
in  the  lower  schools  and  in  remote 
communities,  and  on  the  ignorance  of 
which  no  end  of  educational  blunders 
have  been  built.  It  is  the  fact  that, 
while  every  possible  knowledge  and 
skill  is  useful  for  one  purpose  or 
another,  fiot  all  are  equally  useful  for 
the  purposes  of  education.  The  college 
therefore,  must  select  such  studies  as 
are  most  useful  for  its  own  purposes. 
So  far  as  the  university  undertakes  to 
prescribe  any  such  general  or  culture- 
course,  it  becomes  a  college.  So  far 
as  the  college  forgets  to  do  this,  in 
deference  to  notions  of  a  "  practical " 
training,  or  of  the  magnificence  of  a 
great  cloud  of  electives,  it  does  not 
become  a  university — for  that,  in  the 
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nature  of  the  case,  is  impossible ;  but 
it  fails  of  its  true  function  as  a  college, 
and  is  no  longer  either  the  one  thing 
or  the  other. 

The  ideal  of  a  great  university  where 
anybody  might  learn  everything  has  a 
peculiar  charm  for  the  imagination. 
Bacon  sketched  the  large  outlines  of 
such  an  establishment  in  his  New  At- 
lantis; and  ever  since  his  day  we  have 
come  to  see  more  and  more  clearly 
that  knowledge  does  indeed  make 
prosperity,  whether  for  peoples  or  for 
individuals.  Nothing  can  be  more 
charming,  then,  than  the  thought  of  a 
great  central  institution  where  the  last 
word  on  every  subject  might  be  heard; 
where  the  foremost  scientist  in  every 
science,  the  foremost  craftsman  in 
every  handicraft,  should  impart  the 
entirety  of  his  acquisitions  or  his 
dexterity  to  all  who  cared  to  seek  it. 
Such  a  university  ought,  it  would 
seem,  to  be  accessible  to  every  com- 
munity in  this  modern  world.  But 
all  this  would  not  give  us  a  college. 
That  we  have  only  when  we  have  a 
company  of  competent  scholars  .pro- 
viding a  course  of  general  preliminary 
training;  a  course  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  its  particular  end  of  producing 
broadly  educated  men.  The  univers- 
ity, taking  the  man  as  he  is,  would 
propose  to  leave  him  as  he  is,  except  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  certain  special 
knowledge  or  skill.  The  college, 
taking  the  youth  as  he  is,  proposes  to 
make  of  him  something  that  he  is  not. 
It  proposes  no  less  a  miracle,  in  fact, 
than  the  changing  of  a  crude  boy  into 
an  educated  man.  A  miracle — yet 
every  day  sees  it  more  and  more  suc- 
cessfully performed. 

An  educated  man — what  is  it  that 
we  understand  by  the  phrase  ?  If  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  set  down  all  that 
it  connotes  in  our  various  minds,  we 
should  probably  agree  that  it  includes, 
among  other  things,  such  qualities  as 
these  :  a  certain  largeness  of  view  ;  an 
acquaintance  with  the  intellectual  life 


of  the  world ;  the  appreciation  of  prin- 
ciples ;  the  power  and  habit  of  indepen- 
dent thought;  the  freedom  from  per- 
sonal provincialism,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  other  point  of  view;  an 
underlying  nobleness  of  intention  ;  the 
persistence  in  magnanimous  aims.  If 
there  has  not  yet  been  found  the 
system  of  culture  which  will  give  this 
result  every  time  and  with  all  sorts  of 
material,  it  may  at  least  be  asserted 
that  a  course  of  study — whether  in 
college  or  out — somewhat  correspond- 
ing to  the  course  pursued  at  our  best 
colleges  has  a  visible  tendency  to  pro- 
duce this  result.  Whether  it  might 
be  produced,  also,  by  some  entirely 
different  course  is  certainly  a  question 
not  to  be  rashly  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. All  we  can  say  is  that  any 
course  which  has  as  yet  been  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  has  proven, 
on  experiment,  to  have  serious  defects 
in  comparison  with  it.  Our  wisest 
plan  is  to  hold  fast  what  we  already 
know  to  be  good  studies,  making 
farther  experiments  with  candour  and 
fairness;  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
timid  pre-judgments  of  those  who  are 
afraid  of  all  that  is  not  ancient  and 
established,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  crude  enthusiasms  of  those  half- 
educated  persons  who  think  that  noth- 
ing old  can  be  good,  and  nothing  new 
can  be  bad. 

Two  principal  proposals  of  change 
in  the  college  course  have  been  made. 
One  is  that  the  modern  languages 
should  be  substituted  for  the 
ancient.  So  far  as  the  complete  sub- 
stitution has  been  tried,  most  observers 
would  probably  agree  that  the  experi- 
ment has  failed.  In  other  words,  more 
persons  are  found  to  have  studied 
modern  languages  without  having  be- 
come "educated"  persons  by  that 
means  than  are  found  to  have  studied 
the  classics  without  that  result.  Col- 
lege observers,  unbiassed  by  any  per- 
sonal interest  as  teachers  on  either 
side,  would  probably  be  found  unani- 
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mous  as  to  this  point.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  question  theoretically  here, 
we  would  only  insist  upon  this  ;  that, 
so  far  as  any  change  of  this  kind  is 
made,  it  be  made  only  on  the  ground 
of  greater  serviceableness  for  purely 
educational  purposes,  as  being  better 
fitted  to  "  educe  the  man  " — the  only 
test  of  studies  with  which  the  college 
has  anything  whatever  to  do.  Prob- 
ably Mill's  answer,  or  counter-ques- 
tion, will  eventually  be  found  the  wisest 
one  as  between  the  classical  and  the 
modern  languages  and  literatures : 
''Why  not  both?" 

The  other  principal  proposal  of 
change  is  the  substitution  of  natural 
science  in  place  of  the  "  humanities." 
To  the  addition  of  a  certain  amount 
of  natural  science,  enough,  certainly 
to  impart  its  admirable  methods  of 
research,  and,  what  is  more,  its  admir- 
able spirit  of  uncompromising  adhe- 
sion to  the  exact  truth,  no  one  is  likely 
to  object.  But  when  it  proposed  to 
make  any  radical  substitution  of  the 
material  studies  for  the  human  studies 
making  courses  (as  has  been  done) 
without  Latin,  Greek,  Literature,  Logic, 
Philosophy,  Ancient  History,  etc,  sup- 
plying their  places  with  the  natural 
sciences,  it  is  well  to  consider  carefully, 
first,  the  result  of  the  experiment  so 
far  as  it  has  been  tried  ;  and,  secondly, 
certain  well-established  principles  con- 
cerning the  human  mind  in  its  relation 
to  studies.  'As  to  ascertained  results 
it  is  to  be  said  that  for  some  time  now 
there  have  been,  in  several  of  our  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  courses  having 
these  contrasted   characters   running 


side  by  side.  We  will  not  here  offer 
any  testimony  of  our  own  as  to  the 
comparative  results  of  the  two  in  the 
production  of  broadly  educated  men. 
We  would  only  suggest  to  those  who 
are  in  any  doubt  upon  the  matter,  or 
who  have  any  radical  change  of  col- 
lege courses  in  view,  to  look  into  the 
results  of  the  experiment  for  them- 
selvs  and  to  take  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  had  opportunity  to 
observe  them.  The  effect  of  such  an 
examination  will  be  likely  to  produce 
hearty  agreement  with  an  editorial 
writer  in  a  late  number  of  Science^ 
who  remarks  that  "  the  introduction, 
of  scientific  studies  in  out  educational 
systems  has  not  brought  about  the 
millennium  which  was  expected." 
Much  good,  no  doubt,  they  have 
done,  when  introduced  in  proper  pro- 
portion. Their  methods  have  certainly 
influenced  favourably  the  methods  of 
the  older  studies.  But,  after  all,  we 
come  back  to  the  truth  that,  of  the 
two  groups  of  studies,  both  indispen- 
sable, the  humanities  furnished  the 
greater  growth-power  for  the  mind, 
because  they  are  the  product  and  ex- 
pression of  mind."^' 

{To  be  continued.) 

*  Sometimes  we'  hear  the  curious  remark 
made,  perhaps  by  one  of  the  weaker  brethren 
ami  ng  those  very  useful  persons,  the  dealers 
in  second-hand  science  (popular  science),  that 
the  book  of  nature  is  the  expression  of  the 
mind  of  God,  while  other  books  only  express 
the  mind  of  man.  But  it  does  not  require  great 
acumen  to  perceive  that  the  mind  of  man  and 
all  its  productions  are  also  the  work  and  the 
expressions  of  the  same  Author — His  Bible, 
one  might  say,  to  carry  on  the  figure,  while 
material  nature  is  only  His  spelling-book. 


THE  SCOTCH  BLUE  BOOK. 


ONE  does  not  expect,  in  exploring 
between  the  covers  of  a  Blue 
Book — ground  consecrated  to  the 
particular  and  the  concrete — to  be 
suddenly  called  upon  to  pause  and 
appraise  the  value  of  a  whole  cluster 


of  first  principles  and  neatly  cut  ab- 
stract propositions.  Such,  however, 
has  been  our  experience,  on  lately 
going  through  the  Report  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Education  in  Scodand  for  1884- 
85.      Before   the  dust   settles   down 
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finally  on  this  volume,  we  propose 
to  rescue  a  few  of  its  educational 
dogmas  from  the  fate  that  commonly 
befalls  precepts  laid  up  in  Blue  Books. 
To  those  who  are  just  beginning  their 
careers  as  teachers  there  may  be 
something  new  and  profitable  in  what 
follows;  and  teachers  whose  careers 
are  half-run  or  more  will  have  learned 
the  art  of  pardoning  truisms  and  com- 
monplaces when  expressed  with  fresh- 
ness and  flavour.  We  quote  from 
Mr.  Ogilvie's  Report. 

I.  On  the  commencement  of  school 
life  : — "A  show  of  early  blossom  does- 
not  mean  the  best  matured  fruit,  and 
it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  in- 
fant prodigy,  cribbed  and  cabined  in 
school,  tends  to  establish  the  ideal 
of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 
The  author  of  '  Friends  in  Council ' 
wjites  : — '  When  we  are  considering 
the  health  of  children,  it  is  imperative 
not  to  omit  the  importance  of  keep- 
ing their  minds  fallow,  as  it  were,  for 
several  of  the  first  years  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  the  mischief  perpetrated  by  a 
contrary  course,  in  the  shape  of  bad 
health,  peevish  temper,  and  developed 
vanity,  is  incalculable.  Parents  may 
be  •  assured  that  this  early  work  is 
not  by  any  means  all  gain,  even  in 
the  way  of  work.  I  suspect  it  is  a 
loss,  and  that  children  who  begin 
their  education  late,  as  it  would  be 
called,  will  rapidly  overtake  those 
who  have  been  in  harness  long  be- 
fore them.' " 

II.  On  infant  instruction: — ''At 
no  stage  is  the  importance  more  ob- 
vious of  special  aptitude  in  the  dis- 
position, character,  and  manner  of  the 
teacher.  An  emotional  nature  and  sym- 
pathy with  child-life  are  worth  more 
than  breadth  of  knowledge  and  mere 
propriety  of  method.  The  born  in- 
fant teacher  could  not  be  better  por- 
trayed than  in  the  character  of 
Dickens,  given  as  follows  in  a  recent 
sketch  by  his  daughter  : — '  He  had  a 
wonderful  attraction  for  children,  and 


a  quick  perception  of  tlieir  character 
and  disposition,  a  most  winning  and 
easy  way  with  them,  full  of  fun,  but 
also  of  a  graver  sympathy  with  their 
many  small  troubles  and  perplexities, 
which  made  them  recognize  a  friend 
in  him  at  once.' " 

III.  On  the  kindergarten: — "The 
theory  of  infant  instruction  is  no  doubt 
susceptible  of  improvement.  The 
kindergarten,  whatever  view  may  be 
taken  of  its  merits  as  a  whole,  has 
many  elements  which  might  be  bene- 
ficially incorporated  in  any  system  of 
infant  training.  The  stereotyped  form 
of  object  lesson,  bristling  with  hard 
words,  contributes  neither  to  intelli- 
gence nor  voccvbulary.  Opaque^  duc- 
tile^ globose^  grajninivorous,  are  the 
kind  of  stones  given  to  children  whom 
a  simple  story  would  enrapture." 

IV.  On  discipline  :  — "  Discipline 
is,  of  course,  the  first,  second  and 
third  condition  of  school  manage- 
ment; but  its  secret  lies  in  occupa- 
tion, and  it  was  the  normal  absence 
of  this  primary  element  that  was  most 
to  blame  for  the  traditional  asperity 
of  school-life.  The  history  of  the 
word  discipline  is  a  curious  comment 
on  education.  It  has  long  ceased  to 
be  a  synonym  for  learning.  Scotch 
phraseology  witnesses  to  the  same 
degeneracy,  and  shows  how  univer- 
sally the  stone  of  hard  blows  was 
given  with,  if  not  for,  the  bread  of 
instruction.  '  Fa  fuppit  (whipt)  the 
laddie?'  is  the  Scotch  equivalent  for 
'  Who  was  the  boy's  teacher  ? '" 

V.  On  the  common  error  of  making 
arithmetic  a  subject  of  instruction  too 
early  in  school  life  : — "  Arithmetic  is 
the  stumbling-block  of  the  first  stand- 
ard. It  is  perhaps  the  least  valuable, 
as  it  is  confessedly  the  most  irksome 
requirement  of  the  Code.  It  is  forc- 
ing a  faculty  of  later  development  to 
the  comparative  neglect  of  linguistic 
and  other  imitative  powers  which  are 
in  full  play.  'It  is  vain,'  says  Mr. 
Sully,  in  his  '  Outlines  of  Psychology/ 
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*  to  try  to  cultivate  the  power  of  ab- 
straction before  the  powers  of  obser- 
vation (perception)  and  imagination 
have  reached  a  certain  degree  of 
strength/  This  self-evident  proposi- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  accepted  prin- 
ciples in  the  modern  theory  of  edu- 
cation, though  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  it  is  still  frequently  vio- 
lated in  practice.  Child  nature  solves 
the  question  in  its  own  unerring 
fashion.  Children  of  the  better 
classes,  instead  of  an  empirical  pro- 
gramme, follow  in  their  earliest  years 
the  dictates  of  their  own  sweet  will, 
yet  they  never  lisp  in  arithmetical 
numbers;  they  eschew  what  is  ab- 
stract, but  read  and  run  through  a 
whole  library  of  juvenile  literature." 
VI.  On  the  decay  of  mathematics 
in  Scotland  : — "  The  old  classical  sys- 
tem was  lacking  in  breadth,  the 
modern  substitute  is  lacking  in  back- 
bone. The  paramount  value  of  mathe- 
matics, for  instance,  is  admitted  by 
educationists  of  every  shade.  Dr. 
Bain,  the  apostle  of  scientific  training. 


says  :  *  As  to  mathematics,  the  ques- 
tion is  fundamental,  if  there  is  to  be 
any  science  at  all,  over  and  above  a 
little  natural  history,  there  must  be 
mathematics.'  The  allurements  of 
higher  subjects  have  driven  mathe- 
matics to  the  wall." 

VII.  On  average  talent: — "Aver- 
age ability  is  as  certain  as  individual 
ability  is  uncertain,  just  as  human  life, 
however  precarious  in  the  individual, 
is  reducible  in  the  aggregate  to  arith- 
metical calculation.  This  concep- 
tion, if  kept  in  mind,  would  not  only 
give  to  teaching  a  more  scientific  and 
stin\ulative  aim,  but  would,  to  a  ma- 
terial extent,  eliminate  its  disappoint- 
ments and  mitigate,  if  not  abolish,  its 
lingering  severity.  The  stupidity  of 
children  is  too  often  the  burden  of 
the  teacher's  complaint,  which  simply 
means  that  they  are  stupider  than  the 
teacher  thought,  or,  in  other  words, 
he  has  pitched  his  average  too  high, 
and  day  after  day  persists  in  misunder- 
standing the  evidence  of  inductive 
facts." — Educational  Times. 


EDUCATIONAL  JNOTES. 


Educational  Notes  and  Sum- 
mary.— The  General  Reports  of  Mr. 
Fitch,  Mr.  Sharp  and  Canon  War- 
burton,  in  the  English  Educational 
Blue  Book,  are  all  more  than  usually 
interesting  this  year,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Fitch  dwells  on  educational  topics 
that  have  an  application  far  wider 
than  that  which  concerns  elementary 
schools  only.  As  an  example  of  this 
kind,  we  may  mention  the  chapter  on 
Methods  of  Teaching,  from  which  we 
quote — because  of  its  general  interest 
— a  paragraph  which  goes  to  the  root 
of  a  question  often  debated  amongst 
teachers : — 

"It  is  a  frequent  complaint  that, 
because  the  tests  applied  at  the  ex- 
amination day  are  definite  and  some- 


what mechanical,  the  processes  of  in- 
struction must  also  be  mechanical. 
The  character  of  the  examination,  we 
are  told,  dominates  the  character  of 
the  teaching,  and,  if  certain  technical 
results  are  mainly  looked  for,  nothing 
but  dry  technical  teaching  and  *  cram ' 
can  be  expected.  There  is  great 
fallacy  in  this  reasoning.  At  the  uni- 
versities, and  wherever  the  results  of 
instruction  have  to  be  estimated  in  a 
brief  and  summary  way,  the  test  ap- 
plied is  apt  to  seem  crude  and  formal 
— a  problem,  a  piece  of  translation,  a 
demonstration,  a  theme.  But  a  col- 
lege tutor  or  a  master  in  a  public 
school  who  gave  this  as  a  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  mechanical  and  unin- 
teresting processes,  or  for  the  constant 
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use  in  his  teaching  of  exactly  the  kind 
of  exercises  which  were  likely  to  be 
set  at  the  examination,  would  be  con- 
victed of  incompetency.  He  should 
know  that  the  greater  the  freshness 
and  life  with  which  his  teaching  is 
suffused,  and  the  more  sympathy  he 
has  awakened  in  his  pupil  in  regard 
to  the  thing  to  be  learned,  the  better 
able  that  pupil  will  be  to  pass  the 
test  required.  If  one  wants  to  know 
whether  a  young  child  can  or  cannot 
read  an  easy  book,  write  and  spell  his 
own  language  correctly,  and  work  a 
sum,  a  very  simple  testing  exercise 
suffices.  It  occupies  only  a  few -min- 
utes, and  the  whole  process  of  examin- 
ing and  of  marking  the  '  passes '  may 
easily  be  described  as  one  of  rather 
uninspiring  routine.  But  this  does 
not  at  all  imply  that  the  methods  in 
use  during  the  previous  year  for  teach- 
ing to  read  and  to  write  and  to  count 
need  be  unintelligent.  On  the  con- 
trary, where  the  processes  of  teaching 
are  most  thoughtful,  pleasing  and 
varied,  there  the  simple  exercises 
given  at  the  examination  are  most 
easily  and  well  performed.  The 
teacher  who  thinks  to  obtain  *  passes ' 
by  fitting  his  mode  of  teaching  to  the 
mode  of  examination  not  only  allows 
himself  to  lose  sight  of  the  higher 


aims  which  should  control  all  educa- 
tional effort,  but  fails  also  to  fulfil  the 
lower  aim.  Even  when  the  only  ob- 
ject of  arithmetic  is  to  work  sums 
correctly,  this  object  is  most  quickly 
attained  by  teaching  the  principles  of 
number  by  the  use  of  simple  demon- 
stration, and  by  such  questioning  as 
causes  the  thought  of  the  scholar  to 
exercise  itself  on  the  nature  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved  before  attempt- 
ing to  solve  it.  Those  who  assert 
that  mechanical  methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  the  best  modes  of  attaining 
the  '  results  '  which  the  Inspector  with 
the  Code  before  him  seeks  to  ascer- 
tain, either  do  not  understand  the  art 
of  teaching,  or  are  using  the  argument 
as  a  pretext  for  relapsing  into  routine. 
And,  indeed,  to  a  large  class  of 
teachers,  routine  will  always  seem 
easier  than  intelligence.  Verbalism 
and  mechanism  will,  under  any  pos- 
sible system  of  school  administration, 
possess  a  fatal  attractiveness  for  teach- 
ers of  a  certain  order  of  mind.  They 
will  interpret  all  official  regulations  in 
the  narrowest  sense;  will  ask — not 
'  How  can  I  best  teach  this  subject? ' 
but,  '  How  can  I  shape  my  teaching 
best  to  the  probable  mode  of  exami- 
nation ? ' " 

Ibidem, 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 

BY   THE    REV.    J.    WYCLIFFE    GEDGE,    M.A.,    INSPECTOR    OF    SCHOOLS    FOR 
WINCHESTER,  ENG.       (nOTES  FOR  TEACHERS.) 


NO.    II.    THE    NINTH    COMMANDMENT. 

INTRODUCTION.  This  com- 
\  mandment  closely  connected 
with  eighth — stealing  or  lying  with  the 
hands.  That  forbade  taking  neigh- 
bour's goods,  this  forbids  taking  away 
his  character  —  and  like  that,  this 
includes  many  forms  of  the  sin. 


I.  The  Sin — Lying  (a)  against 
others.  (Read  i  Kings  xxi.  i— 13.) 
An  old  story — familiar  to  all.  Ahab 
wanted  Naboth's  vineyard — how  did 
he  get  it?  Jezebel  got  these  men  to 
bear  6\x^qX  false  witness  of  worst  kind, 
because  done  solemnly  in  court  of 
justice.  Is  such  a  thing  ever  done 
now  ?     Often  hear  of  it  in  law-courts 
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— done  to  try  and  help  some  neigh- 
bour— get  him  off — please  him  as 
these  men  did  it  to  please  Jezebel.  But 
the  sin  just  the  same  to  bear  false 
witness  for  or  against  neighbour. 

Remind  also  of  false  witness  against 
Christ.  (Matt.  xxvi.  59-61.)  Christ 
had  said  these  words,  but  did  not 
mean  what  they  made  out  He  meant 
— therefore  witness  was  false.  So  also 
Stephen  unjustly  condemned.  (Acts 
vi.  14.)  Shows  how  careful  must  be 
in  repeating  things  others  have  said. 
So  far  have  spoken  of  lying  against 
others.  Most  often  perhaps  persons 
(b)  tell  lies  for  themselves.  Remind 
of  Cain — ^jealous,  angry,  murderer — 
questioned  by  God — told  lie,  hoping 
to  conceal  a  sin.  This  very  common 
with  children — can  only  remind  them 
of  all-seeing  eye  of  God. 

Another  form  of  this  sin  is  slafider- 
ing^  i.e.,  speaking  against  people  either 
openly  or  privately.  Often  rebuked 
in  Book  of  Proverbs.  May  arise 
from  malice,  wishing  to  injure  others 
— or  thoughtlessness,  from  mere  love 
of  talking  about  others — or  nnchari- 
iahleness.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  most  serious 
evil — likely  to  do  them  much  harm. 
Christ  rebukes  this  judging  of  others 
in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  (Matt, 
vii.  I,  2.)  We  cannot  judge  fairly — 
therefore  should  never  speak  evil  of 
others. 

II.  The  Vi\5TY— Truth.  (Eph.  iv. 
15.)  What  two  things  are  joined? 
Truth  about  ourselves,  love  about  our 
neighbours.  Said  to  be  very  difficult 
to  find  absolutely  truthful  person. 
Many  warnings  in  Bible  against  liars 
— many  blessings  promised  to  the 
truthful.  (Prov.  xii.  22,  etc.)  Some- 
times called  upon  to  speak  of  others 
— to  tell  of  their  faults — e.g.,  Joseph 
had  to  tell  his  father  of  his  brother's 
wrong-doings — must  do  it  charitably, 
i.e.,  in  love — put  best  construction  on 
others'  conduct — not  say  more  than 
are  obliged — not  "tell  tales."  So 
this   Commandment   teaches    to   be 


truthful,  honourable,  upright,  chari- 
table in  ivord,  as  eighth  command- 
ment taught  in  deed. 

Lesson.     The  lip  of  truth  is  his 


delight. 


NO.    12.    THE    TENTH    COMMANDMENT. 

Introduction.  Let  teacher  hear 
children  repeat  Commandment  care- 
fully, and  see  that  they  pronounce 
words  accurately.  Then  explain 
meaning  of  "  covet,"  by  wishing  for' 
other  person's  goods  so  as  to  deprive 
him  of  them,  and  generally  discontent 
with  our  own  position  and  circum- 
stances. 

I.  The  Sin — Covetousness.  (Read 
2  Kings  v.  20-27.)  Who  was 
Gehazi  ?  Servant  to  Elisha — a  simple 
prophet-^living  quietly  and  in  humble 
way,  yet  declined  Naaman's  money 
because  he  had  sufficient  and  was 
contented.  Not  so  Gehazi.  How 
did  Elisha  discover  him  ?  Punish- 
ment not  only  on  himself,  but  his 
family — probably  they  had  been  dis- 
contented— urged  him  on  to  improve 
his  position — shared  his  punishment. 

Another  instance.  Judas  joined 
Christ  evidently  for  what  he  could  get 
— honour,  fame,  riches,  as  disciple  of 
Him  who  could  do  such  wonderful 
miracles — got  charge  of  the  bag  or 
common  purse — stole  from  time  to 
time — not  content  yet — wanted  more 
— betrayed  Christ — got  the  thirty 
pieces  —  remorse  —  hanged  himself. 
Warn  children  of  deadly  nature  of  this 
sin.  Begins  with  discontent  with  condi- 
tion in  life — not  enough  money,  plea- 
sure etc.,  leads  to  ^^s/r/;/^ others' things 
— then  follows  temptation  to  get  them 
without  working  for  them,  either  by 
gambling,  lying,  or  stealing. 

Another  way  of  breaking  Command- 
ment is  to  set  heart  on  earthly  things 
— making  them  first  object  of  life — 
also  in  living  for  self,  not  for  others. 
St.  Paul  calls   covetousness  idolatry, 
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because  takes  man's  heart  away  from 
God. 

II.  The  Duty  —  Contentment. 
(Read  Job  i.  8-22.)  Not  known 
when  Job  lived — probably  in  time  of 
Moses.  What  was  Satan  allowed  to 
do  ?  To  take  away  his  cattle,  children, 
goods —  afterward  to  afflict  his  body 
(Job  ii.  7.)  How  did  Job  bear  it? 
Was  content  to  leave  his  life  in  God's 
hands — knowing  He  did  all  things 
well.  Last  chapter  tells  how  he  was 
rewarded.  God  gave  him  twice  as 
much  as  before.     (Job  xlii.  12.) 

This  contentment  a  great  blessing. 


St.  Paul  says  that  enough  for  us  to 
have  food  and  raiment.  Remind  of 
Christ,  who  had  not  where  to  lay 
His  head — was  born  in  a  stable — lived 
in  lowliness.  What  does  St.  Paul  say 
of  himself?  (Phil.  iv.  11.)  Also 
bids  us  be  careful  for  nothing.  Con- 
tentment brings  happiness  to  selves, 
cheerfulness  toward  others,  prevents 
anxiety  for  future,  encourages  industry 
helps  us  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven, 
to  mind  heavenly  things.  So  teaches 
spirit  of  Christ  Himself. 

Lesson.      Godliness  with    content- 
ment is  great  gain. 


MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION. 


THE  following  is  so  fully  in  accord 
with  the  views  expressed  in  the 
columns  of  this  magazine,  that  we  have 
reprinted  it  from  our  able  contem- 
porary. 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  in  his  presi- 
dential Address  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Aberdeen,  drew  a  severe  in- 
dictment against  our  Government, 
not  only  for  its  neglect  of  the  claims 
of  Science,  but  also  for  its  indifference 
to  the  organization  and  efficiency  of 
the  Secondary  and  Higher  Education 
of  the  country.  "  Secondary  Educa- 
tion," he  told  his  hearers,  "  is  chaotic, 
and  remains  unconnected  with  the 
State,  whilst  the  Higher  Education  of 
the  Universities  is  only  brought  at 
distant  intervals  under  the  view  of  the 
State."  Admitting  the  truth  of  this 
— why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  it  be 
a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  does  not  regulate  the 
Secondary  and  Higher  Education  as 
it  is  regulated  in  the  State-founded 
and  State-paid  Schools  and  Univer- 
sities of  the  Continent  ?  Our  Secon- 
dary Schools,  whether  we  regard 
their  origin,  organization  or  aim,  owe 
nothin£j,    or  next  to  nothing,  to  the 


State.  They  have  sprung  up  sporadi- 
cally, it  may  be,  and  developed  inde- 
pendently of  the  State,  and  it  seems 
therefore  neither  unreasonable  nor  un- 
just that  the  policy  of  the  State  to- 
wards them  should  generally  be  one 
of  laissez-faire. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  this  is 
not  the  policy  which  is  justified  by 
results.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  in  another 
part  of  his  address,  gives  us  the 
measure  of  the  calamity  we  suffer 
from  being  in  our  Higher  and  Secon- 
dary Education  free  from  State  control. 
He  tells  us  that,  "After  the  Franco- 
German  war,  the  Institute  of  France 
discussed  the  important  question 
*  Pourquoi  la  France  n'a  pas  trouv^ 
d'hommes  supe'rieurs  au  moment  du 
peril?'  The  general  answer  was, 
because  France  had  allowed  Univer- 
sity Education  to  sink  to  a  low  ebb. 
Before  the  Great  Revolution,  France 
had  twenty-three  autonomous  Univer- 
sities in  the  provinces.  Napoleon 
desired  to  found  one  great  University 
at  Paris,  and  he  crushed  out  the 
others  with  the  hands  of  a  despot  and 
remodelled  the  last  with  the  instincts 
of  a  drill-sergeant."    Precisely  so,  and, 
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with  this  example  before  his  eyes,  Dr. 
Playfair  calls  the  autonomy  we  possess 
as  regards  our  Secondary  and  Higher 
Education  "chaos,"  and  desires  to 
reduce  this  chaos  to  order  by  bring- 
ing Secondary  and  Higher  Education 
under  State  control,  overlooking,  ap- 
parently, the  fact  that  in  1870  it  was 
in  University  Education  that  France 
felt  most  severely  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  State. 

M.  Jules  Simon,  a  former  Minister 
of  Education  in  France,  thus  writes 
in  1882  of  the  monopoly  of  University 
Education  established  by  Napoleon: 
"The  Organic  Decree  of  1808  had  a 
double  import.  It  created  a  body  of 
functionaries  charged  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  all  classes  throughout  the 
country  under  a  single  management, 
and  it  invested  this  body  in  the 
person  of  its  chief  with  absolute 
authority  over  all  educational  estab- 
lishments set  on  foot  by  private  ad 
venture  alongside  of  it.  ...  It  was 
an  intellectual  and  moral  despotism 
side  by  side  with  a  political  and 
administrative  despotism."  It  took 
long  for  Education  in  France  to 
emancipate  itself  from  this  intellectual 
yoke.  "  It  has  been,"  says  M.  Simon, 
"destroyed  in  three  stages,  and  at 
long  intervals :  the  monopoly  of  Pri- 
mary Education  by  the  law  of  1833, 
that  of  Secondary  Education  by  the 
law  of  1850,  and  that  of  the  Higher 
Education  by  the  law  of  1879."  The 
extent  of  the  control  maintained  by 
the  State  in  the  domain  of  the  Higher 
Education  may  be  inferred  from  these 
words  of  M.  Simon:  "  During  the 
fifteen  years  which  followed  the  pass- 
ing of  this  memorable  law  [of  1850], 
the  Higher  Education  alone  remained 
subject  to  ministerial  despotism.  No 
school  could  be  opened,  no  single 
lesson  could  be  given,  without  the 
permission  of  the  Government,  which 
had  the  right  of  refusing,  and  which 
generally  exercised  that  right." 

Whatever,  then,  may  have  been  the 


cause  of  French  intellectual  sterility 
during  1870  and  after,  it  cannot  be 
set  down  to  the  want  of  connection 
between  the  Higher  Education  and 
the  State.  That  connection  existed 
with  a  vengeance. 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair's  specific  for 
remedying  some,  if  not  all,  of  the 
shortcomings  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem is  the  appointment  of  a  Minister 
of  Education.  We  do  not  think  he 
was  particularly  happy  in  the  reasons 
he  gave  for  such  an  appointment,  nor 
are  Englishmen  likely  to  be  convinced 
of  the  urgent  need  of  such  a  Minister 
by  being  told  that  in  this  respect  they 
are  inferior  to  Egypt,  Portugal,  Greece 
and  far  off  Japan.  Such  a  line  of 
reasoning  would  be  quite  as  likely  to 
raise  doubts  as  to  the  connection 
between  the  national  greatness  and 
national  well-being  of  a  State  and  its 
Education  Minister. 

It  is  not  to  France  alone  that  we 
need  look  to  find  evidence  that  a 
Minister  of  Instruction  may  possibly 
use  his  authority  to  extend  his  own 
power  and  to  crush  out  all  ideas  that 
conflict  with  his  own.  It  was  the 
Cultus-Minister  of  Prussia,  Raumer, 
who,  suspecting  Froebel  of  socialism 
and  irreligion,  issued  an  edict  forbid- 
ding the  establishment  of  schools  after 
"Friedrich  and  Karl  Froebel's  prin- 
ciples,"— uncle  and  nephew  included 
in  one  condemnation,  although  it  was 
only  in  respect  of  the  latter  that  there 
could  have  been  any  foundation  for 
the  suspicion  of  the  Minister. 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  when  he  casts 
the  horoscope  of  the  future,  and 
predicts  that  in  the  next  Parliament 
a  "Minister  of  Education  will  be 
created,  as  a  nucleus  round  which 
the  various  educational  materials  may 
crystallize,"  is  on  unassailable  ground ; 
for  it  is  as  difftcult  to  refute  a  pro- 
phecy as  a  sneer.  Nor  do  we  quarrel 
with  the  accuracy  of  his  description 
of  the  function  which  he  assigns  to 
the    Minister,  as,  oddly  enough,   he 
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uses  the  phrase  to  describe  it  which, 
above  all  others,  conveys  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  all  that  is  most  objection- 
able to  the  appointment  he  predicts. 
Definite  "  crystalline  "  forms  prevail 
in  the  inorganic  world,  not  in  the 
organic,  and,  when  crystallization  sets 
in,  growth  and  development  end. 
This  is  the  fate  that  overtook  France 
when  the  crystallizing  process  was  at 
work  under  the  most  favourable  con- 


ditions. This  is  the  fate  ot  China, 
whose  "educational  materials"  crys- 
tallized long  ages  ago.  For  ourselves, 
until  our  educational  methods  and 
organizations  attain  all  the  growth 
and  development  they  are  capable  of, 
we  do  not  very  much  care  to  see 
them  crystallize  in  definite  form  about 
the  nucleus  of  an  Educational 
Minister. — Educational  Times  (Lon- 
don, Eng.). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  INSPECTION. 
To  the  Editor  (?/" Educational  Monthly  : 

Dear  Sir, — Being  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  position  which  the 
Magazine  has  held  on  the  Inspection 
of  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes, I  hope  you  may  be  able  to 
iind  space  for  the  few  lines  following 
from  one  who  is  in  active  service  in 
one  of  the  Secondary  Schools. 

What  are  the  legitimate  duties  of  a 
High  School  Inspector?  Self-evi- 
dently,  those  appertaining  to  intelli- 
gent supervision,  judicious  counsel, 
and,  when  necessary,  professional 
assistance  of  a  more  substantial  nature 
even  than  counsel.  The  question  is. 
Are  these  duties  being  performed,  can 
they  indeed  be  performed,  satisfac- 
torily? 

With  regard  to  the  first  point 
advanced  : — Intelligent  supervisions. 
Is  it  possible  for  any  single  in- 
dividual, however  accomplished  and 
well-meaning,  himself  remotely  resi- 
dent from  the  scene  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, to  exercise  continuous  and 
intelligent  supervision  over  a  multi- 
plicity of  schools,  with  the  members 
of  which  he  comes  in  personal  con- 
tact, say,  once  in  eighteen  months  or 
two  years  ? 


Yes  and  no. — Any  individual  ot 
ordinary  ability  and  common-sense 
will  readily  ascertain  whether  the  laws 
and  regulations  as  regards  buildings 
and  educational  appliances  are  com- 
plied with  by  Boards  of  Trustees.  If 
not,  there  is  the  Department  to 
appeal  to.  Here  the  Inspector  is  of 
use;  his  criticisms  of  value,  always 
provided  that  the  Trustees  be  en- 
lightened, amenable  to  reason,  soli- 
citous of  the  grant,  and  interested 
in  their  school  and  its  standing  in  the 
Province.  With  regard  to  the  internal 
working,  the  interior  economy  of  any 
particular  High  School  or  Collegiate 
Institute,  no  single  individual  being  a 
stranger  to  the  locality,  whether 
Minister,  Inspector,  or  Teacher,  is 
competent  to  judge  from  a  cursory 
visit  of  the  every-day  working  or 
general  efficiency  of  any  such  estab- 
lishment. That  this  is  the  case  has 
been  proved  conclusively  time  and 
again,  and  once,  at  least,  quite  lately, 
when  an  estimable  and  experienced 
master  and, — as  the  result  proved — 
a  reputable  institution  and  competent 
class,  incurred  the  hot  displeasure  and 
unmerited  censure  of  a  visiting  official. 
It  is  manifest  that  intelligent  super- 
vision was  not  exercised  in  this  case. 
.  Therefore  if  the  test  has  so  signally 
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failed  in  one   instance,  it  may   have 
failed  before,  it  may  fail  again. 

Now  for  the  second  point:  — 
judicious  counsel.  In  what  does  this 
consist?  In  what  should  it  consist? 
It  is  an  unwritten  law,  not  only  of  the 
barest  courtesy,  but  also  of  the  truest 
policy,  with  professional  men  of  all 
degrees,  to  shield  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability  from  unprofessional,  and 
consequently  promiscuous,  censure, 
those  members  who,  ill-advisedly,  or, 
through  mistake  or  oversight,  have 
infringed  professional  customs,  or 
offended  professional  etiquette,  and 
this,  while  striving  concurrently  to 
remedy  professional  wrong  and  eradi- 
cate professional  misdoing.  What 
do  we  find  the  practice  with  regard 
to  professional  inspections  ?  Not 
tempered  reproof,  not  just  criticism 
in  private,  not  judicious  counsel  at  all, 
but  outspoken  and  discourteous  utter- 
ances of  disparagement,  conveyed  to 
the  Department,  to  the  Trustees, 
who  are  sometimes  only  too  eager  to 
profit  by  the  error,  and  to  the  public 
generally,  already  little  enough  in 
sympathy  with  culture  and  the  outlay 
which  culture  necessitates. 

All  this  is  overstepping  the  mark 
with  a  vengeance.  The  Inspector, 
frequently  not  a  better  man  than  the 
one  he  undertkaes  to  castigate,  loses 
sight  of  his  position  as  counseller  and 
critic,  and  assumes  the  dictatorial 
tone  of  a  potentate,  the  dogmatic  air 
of  an  autocrat.  This  is  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  courtesy,  of  justice  and 
of  freedom.  Principals  are  not  slaves ; 
they,  too,  have  opinions,  feelings, 
responsibilities.  Inspectors  are  not 
irresponsible  intellects  or  infallible 
criteria.  They,  too,  have  equals, 
and  possibly — masters  !  Wrong  is 
indisputably  wrong,  and  can  never  be 
made  right.  Wrong  as  wrong  should 
never  be  tolerated,  much  less  justified, 
least  of  all  by  those  deputed  to  correct 
wrong ;  but,  wrong  has  never  been 
rectified    by    the    lash,   freedom   is 


bought,  not  rapined.  Its  name  is 
synonymous  with  recompense,  not 
coercion.  To  gibbet  an  individual 
or  an  institution  before  the  eyes  of  an 
unsympathizing  public,  or  even  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
possibly  been  taught  to  esteem  the 
individual,  and  to  look  with  feelings 
of  respect,  if  not  affection,  upon  the 
institution,  is  unjust,  tyrannical,  and 
altogether  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
inspectorate.  It  is  an  outrage  to  pro- 
fessional courtesy,  and  a  death-blow 
to  professional  liberty.  It  should  not 
only  be  discountenanced ;  it  must  be 
discontinued. 

Lastly,  the  question  of  professional 
assistance ;  of  more  substantial  aid 
than  counsel,  criticism  and  sugges- 
tion; of  positive  good  wrought  by 
personal  influence  and  mediation. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  aid  has 
sometimes  been  given.  The  Inspector 
as  mediator  between  the  Government 
and  the  public,  as  advocate  between 
professional  right  and  public  pig-head- 
edness  and  opposition,  has  been  use- 
ful, and  that  too  quite  lately.  But,  if 
that  usefulnesss  is  to  continue,  the 
thoughtful  and  earnest  Inspector  will 
see  that  the  surest  way  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  usefulness  is  to  main- 
tain the  standard  of  trust,  of  for- 
bearance, of  professional  sympathy 
and  respect.  Decay  and  dissolution 
ever  commences  from  within.  The 
citadel  true  to  itself,  will  often  repel 
the  onset  of  inimical  hosts.  The 
history  of  National  decline  has  often- 
est  been  written  in  the  blood  of 
self-immolation,  or  in  that  shed  at 
the  altars  of  corruption  and  treachery 
at  the  hands  of  a  hierarchy  true  to 
naught  but  self-indulgence  and  a  lie. 
Disparage  the  scholastic  calling 
openly,  and  the  people  will  soon 
learn  to  believe  the  calumny.  The 
unprofesssional  public  will  be  neither 
unwilling  nor  unready  to  further  the 
cause  of  distraction,  the  cackling  of 
geese  in  this   instance   will   not  save 
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the  capitol;  it  will  hasten  its  downfall. 
And,  moreover,  if  a  blow  struck  by  a 
professional  hand  make  the  first 
breach  in  the  wall  of  confidence, 
what  wonder  if  the  engines  of  popular 
prejudice  batter  down  these  walls  that 
have  taken  so  long  to  rear ;  that  are 
even  now   held   precariously  and  by 


uncertain  tenure;  that  can  never 
hope  to  become  stable,  till  a  united 
loyalism  garrisons  the  ramparts,  ren- 
dering then  invincible  to  the  attacks  of 
their  foes. 

Yours,  etc.. 

Master. 


EDITORIAL. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR ! 

TO  our  active  friends  and  warm 
supporters,  the  customary  and 
pleasant  words,  usual  at  this  season, 
we  speak,  laden  with  good  wishes  and 
kindly  feelings  of  mutual  friendship, 
begun  in  common  work,  and  knit  into 
bonds  of  respect,  power  and  hope. 
Our  labour  has  been  brightened  with 
the  consciousness  that  all  the  year 
we  have  been  speaking  to  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  Canada's  most 
intelligent,  influential  and  faithful 
workers,  in  the  silence  of  the  study 
hour  or  in  the  activity  and  stir  of 
school  life.  The  sign  of  recognition 
by  word  or  letter,  telling  of  work  done 
to  help  or  to  cheer  was,  to  us,  a  living 
voice  of  power  out  of  the  vast  still- 
ness, inciting  to  increased  zeal  or 
patient  endurance  for  the  sake  of 
fellow-workers,  or  on  behalf  of  our 
country's  abiding  energy  and  fruitful- 
ness.  With  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  youthful  day,  yet  not  remote, 
when,  in  the  unmeasured  field  of 
learning,  to  acquire  was  life,  and 
to  assist  better  than  life,  we  cherish 
the  hope  of  leading  the  thirsting  as- 
pirant to  the  radiant  fields  of  liter- 
ary exertion,  of  inducing  ingenuous 
youth  to  attempt  the  rugged  path  of 
high  achievements  for  the  sake  of  the 
life  which  comes  only  to  the  honest 
and  earnest  seeker.     The  endeavour 


has  been  made,  and  is  continued,  to 
be  a  little  light  clearly  shining.  In 
the  coming  days  may  the  ability  and 
power  be  exceeded  only  by  the  desire. 


This  number  is  the  first  of  Vol. 
VIII.,  reminding  us  that  a  year  has 
just  closed,  balance  struck  and  a  new 
account  opened  for  another  volume 
of  The  Canada  Educational 
Monthly.  To  all  the  friends  who 
have  aided  us  in  any  way  by  approv- 
ing word  or  friendly  pen — and  the 
number  is  ever  on  the  increase — we 
tender  our  cordial  thanks ;  we  pay 
special  thanks  to  the  friends  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  opr 
columns  for  their  business  purposes. 
We  beg  to  assure  them  that  in  their 
line  of  work  this  magazine  is  becom- 
ing constantly  more  effective,  as  it 
now  reaches  a  much  larger  number  of 
readers  than  at  any  time  heretofore. 
Better  value  to  the  advertisers  means 
more  support  to  the  Magazine.  The 
Monthly  goes  to  subscribers  in  every 
Province  of  the  Dominion,  and  many 
of  the  neighbouring  States.  As  in 
the  past,  we  hope  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  wide  Dominion 
will  continue  the  hearty  support  given 
to  this  journal,  that  Canada  may  have 
an  educational  organ  worthy  to  re- 
present it  at  home  and  abroad.  The  list 
of  both  classes  of  supporters  can  be 
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very  much  increased.  We  invite  the 
educators  of  Canada  to  make  use  of 
our  pages  to  advance  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  country.  Any  one  who 
has  anything  of  value  to  say,  not 
necessarily  on  technical  school  matters, 
cannot  speak  more  effectively  any- 
where than  in  this  magazine,  nor  to  a 
more  appreciative  and  sympathetic 
circle  of  readers. 


SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 

NOT  a  few  people  think  it  a  virtue 
to  criticise  school  trustees  as 
ignorant  men,  unfamiliar  with  school 
work,  ill-adapted  to  their  position. 
This  is  not  only  ill-mannered,  but  is 
unjust.  It  is  true  that  many  men 
serve  on  Trustee  Boards  who  have 
not  scholarly  attainments,  who  are 
not  famihar  with  the  science  or  art  of 
teaching;  but,  with  few  and  unim- 
portant exceptions,  they  are  gentle- 
men of  correct  judgment,  good  spirit 
and  fixed  purposes  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. As  a  rule,  they  are  the  best 
men  Canada  can  place  in  these  posi- 
tions of  trust  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  good 
people  who  are  continually  decrying 
our  men  in  public  places  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  If  they  are  not  the 
best  men  the  fault  is  that  of  the  elec- 
tors. In  general,  the  best  trustees 
are  the  non-professional  class.  They 
rarely  disturb  or  harass  a  teacher  who 
does  good  work.  There  is  one  dan- 
ger which  constantly  menaces  our 
Public  School  Boards,  and  that  is 
partyism;  therefore  we  note  as  a 
favourable  indication  that  very  few 
Boards  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
electing  the  trustees  on  the  same  day 
as  councilmen  or  aldermen.  It  is 
wiser  to  consider  school  interests  and 
the  best  men  to  manage  them  apart 
from  the  distraction  and  excitement 
of  any  other  public  election.  We  hope 
the  electorate  will  take  care  to  select 
fit  and  proper  men  for  these  high 
interests. 


TRAIN  THE  BOYS  TO  BUSINESS. 

THERE  is  one  element  in  the 
home  instruction  of  boys  to 
which  too  little  attention  has  been 
given ;  and  that  is  the  cultivation  of 
habits  of  punctuality,  system,  order 
and  responsibility. 

In  many  households  boys'  lives 
between  twelve  and  seventeen  years 
are  generally  the  calmest  of  their  ex- 
istence. Up  in  the  morning  just  in 
season  for  breakfast ;  nothing  to  do 
but  to  start  off  early  enough  not  to 
be  late;  looking  upon  an  errand  as 
taking  so  much  time  and  memory 
away  from  enjoyment;  little  thought 
ot  personal  appearance  except  when 
reminded  by  mother  to  "  spruce  up  " 
a  little;  finding  his  wardrobe  always 
where  mother  puts  it ;  in  fact  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  him- 
self. Thus  his  life  goes  on  till 
school  ends.  -Then  he  is  ready  for 
business.  Vain  thought !  At  this 
he  perhaps  meets  with  his  first  great 
struggle.  Many  times  during  our 
business  experience  have  we  witnessed 
failures  caused  by  the  absence  of  a 
thorough  home  discipline.  How  the 
boy  without  this  great  advantage  fails 
is  thus  fairly  described  by  the  Scien- 
tific Amei'ican: 

He  goes  into  an  office  where  every- 
thing is  system,  order,  precision.  He 
is  expected  to  keep  things  neat  and 
orderly,  sometimes  kindle  fires,  or 
do  errands — in  short  to  become  a 
part  of  a  nicely  regulated  machine, 
where  everything  moves  in  systematic 
grooves,  and  each  one  is  responsible 
for  correctness  in  his  department,  and 
where  in  place  of  ministers  to  his 
comforts,  he  finds  taskmasters,  more 
or  less  lenient  to  be  sure,  and  every- 
thing in  marked  contrast  to  his  pre- 
vious life.  In  -  many  instances  the 
change  is  too  great.  Errors  become 
very  numerous;  blunders,  overlooked 
at  first,  get  to  be  a  matter  of  serious 
moment ;  then  patience  is  overtasked, 
and  the  boy  is  told   his  services  are 
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no  longer  needed.  This  is  the  first 
blow,  and  sometimes  he  never  rallies 
from  it.  Then  comes  the  surprise  of 
the  parents,  who  too  often  never 
know  the  real  cause,  nor  where  they 
have  failed  in  the  training  of  children. 
What  is  wanted,  is  for  ever}'  boy  to 
have  something  to  do  ;  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  at  a  definite  hour,  to 
learn  to  watch  for  that  time  to  come; 
to  be  answerable  for  a  certain  portion 
of  the  routine  of  the  household;  to 
be  to  anticipate  the  time  when  he 
may  enter  the  ranks  of  business,  and 
be  fortified  with  the  habits  of  energy, 
accuracy  and  application,  often  of 
more  importance  than  superficial 
book-learning. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

TWO  distinct  questions  are  under 
discussion  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  Public 
Schools :  I.  Shall  the  Bible  in  its 
integrity  be  used,  or  only  authorized 
selections?  2.  How  shall  the  Bible 
be  used  ;  for  devotional  reading  only 
or  for  instruction  ? 

The  first  question  is  the  less  im- 
portant. Selections  must,  in  fact,  be 
made,  either  by  each  teacher  for  his 
own  school,  or  by  some  central  au- 
thority for  all  the  schools.  The 
printing  of  the  selections  in  a  separate 
volume  was,  in  our  judgment,  wholly 
unnecessary.  The  end  sought  might 
have  been  attained  at  a  trifling  cost,  if 
a  syllabus  indicating  the  portions  of 
Scripture  most  suitable  to  be  read  in 
schools  had  been  prepared  for  the  use 
of  teachers.  Now  that  the  book  has 
been  provided,  however,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  regard  it  as  displacing  the  Bible, 
though  the  tendency  is  clearly  in  that 
direction.  As  was  indicated  in  the 
reply  of  the  Ministerial  Association  of 
Toronto  to  certain  questions  sub- 
mitted by  the  Principals  of  the  To- 
ronto Public  Schools,  the  use  of  the 
volume    of  selections    is   consistent 


with  the  placing  of  the  Bible  in  the^ 
hands  of  the  pupils  so  that  they  may 
read  with  the  teacher  the  passages  in- 
dicated. The  Protestant  Board  of 
Education  for  Manitoba  has  adopted 
the  book  in  use  in  Ontario,  and  has 
at  the  same  time  passed  regulations 
requiring  each  pupil  from  "  standard 
three"  upward  to  provide  himself  with 
a  Bible  in  addition  to  other  text- 
books. It  is  also  the  intention  of 
the  Board  to  prepare  notes  and  ques- 
tions to  be  used  by  the  teachers  in 
giving  Bible  instruction. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Mani- 
toba Protestant  Board  proposes  to 
deal  with  the  second  question,  which 
is  really  the  vital  one  :  How  is  the. 
Bible  to  be  used  in  our  schools  ?  Is 
it  to  be  taught  ?  Are  its  truths  to  be 
impressed  upon  the  pupils?  Or  is  it 
simply  to  be  read  without  comment, 
or  explanation  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  law  in  Ontario  at  present 
excludes  any  teaching  of  the  Bible  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  school  work.  Is. 
this  the  best  state  of  matters  ?  Pr  is 
it  the  best  attainable  in  our  circum- 
stances? The  Rev.  J.  Alexander 
asks  pertinently  in  a  recent  letter  to 
the  Canadian  Baptist-.  "If  it  is  our- 
duty  to  teach  and  enforce  the  princi- 
ples of  a  genuine  morality  in  schools 
.  .  .  How  are  you  either  to  de- 
fine the  nature  and  range  of  ethical 
obligations,  or  the  authority  and  mo- 
tives by  which  these  are  to  be  en- 
forced, without  a  reference  to  the 
Bible  ?  "  Moral  training  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  education.  The  Bible 
is  the  best  instrument  for  moral  train- 
ing. Why  should  it  not  be  used  in 
the  most  effective  way  ? 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who- 
insist  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parents 
and  pastors  and  Sunday  school  teach- 
ers to  give  religious  instruction ;  but 
why  should  the  Public  School  teacher 
be  debarred  from  impressing  the 
loftiest  Tessons,  and  appealing  to  the 
highest  motives  as  they  are  set  forth. 
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in  the  Bible  ?  We  are  thoroughly  at 
one  with  those  who  urge  that  high 
character  in  the  teacher  is  more  po- 
tent than  mere  formal  instruction  in 
influencing  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
children — that  trustees  should  take 
care  to  select  teachers  "  in  whom  the 
principles  of  morality  are  based  on  the 
only  sure  foundation,"  i.e.^  religion. 
Certainly,  but  why  should  not  high 
character  and  formal  instruction  be 
combined?  If  the  teacher  should 
"  interfuse  his  school  with  his  own 
highest  manhood";  if  the  highest 
manhood  is  to  be  attained  only  by 
being  in  right  relation  to  God  and 
man ;  and  if  the  Bible  sets  forth,  as 
no  other  book  does,  how  that  relation 
is  to  be  established,  why  not  allow 
teachers  and  scholars  to  drink  together 
from  the  one  fountain  of  truth  ?  If  it 
is  of  consequence  to  secure  teachers 
in  whom  the  principles  of  morality  are 
based  on  faith  in  the  Living  God, 
why  should  these  teachers,  when 
secured,  be  hindered  from  laying  the 
same  foundation  for  the  morals  of  the 
children  under  their  care  ?  If  "  local 
option  "  may  be  brought  into  play  to 
secure  Christian  teachers,  why  not 
also  to  permit  Christian  teaching, 
when  agreeable  to  the  large  majority 
of  parents  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  adopt 
a  uniform  rule  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter in  all  schools? 

We  wish  the  children  in  our  Public 
Schools  to  grow  up  truthful,  honest, 
chaste  and  dutiful.  How  is  this  end 
to  be  secured  ?  By  bringing  them  to 
trust  and  obey  Him  whose  two  great 
commandments  are:  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,"  and  *'Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself"  That  is,  by 
making  them  religious;  for  love  to 
God  and  man  is  the  essence  of 
religion.  Of  this  religion,  morality  is 
the  fruit,  and,  in  this  sense,  "  morality 
is  the  outcome  of  creed  " — not  neces- 
sarily the  creed  of  any  of  the  sects, 
but  the  creed  whose  fundamental  and 


essential  article  is  this :  "  God  is 
Love  " — a  creed  which  inspires  hope 
and  stimulates  by  holy  endeavour  in 
the  following  of  Him  in  whom  God's 
love  has  been  manifested  to  us.  If 
the  Scriptures  which  set  forth  these 
blessed  truths  are  to  be  read  by  the 
scholars,  why  should  not  the  teacher 
ask,  "  Understandest  thou  what  thou 
readest  ?  "  If  the  teacher  is  free  to 
impress  lessons  of  courage  and  pa- 
triotism from  the  records  of  history, 
why  should  he  not  be  at  liberty  to 
impress  lessons  of  faith  and  hope  and 
love  from  the  Word  of  God  ? 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

IT  is  starding  to  note  the  celerity 
with  which  new  theories  gain 
ground  in  these  days.  As  everyone 
must  admit,  the  enunciation  and  in- 
vestigation of  theory  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  means  of  scientific  pro- 
gress. Unfortunately,  there  perhaps 
never  was  a  time  when  people  were 
so  ready  to  turn  their  theories  to 
practical  account,  and  to  gauge  by 
them  the  usefulness,  even  the  very 
claims  to  existence,  of  institutions 
which  have  long  been  occupying  an 
apparently  prominent  and  useful  posi- 
tion. By  some  such  hasty  process  of 
deduction  from  theories  still  on  pro- 
bation, or  of  induction  from  a  too 
limited  observation  of  facts,  those 
who  believe  in  scholarships,  on  prin- 
ciple, and  who  favour  them,  have 
been  suddenly  put  into  the  position 
of  defending  an  institution  which  has 
commended  itself  for  centuries  to  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  universities, 
and  the  leaders  of  educational  thought. 
What  was,  till  very  recendy,  considered 
an  important  and  efficient  aid  to  uni- 
versity education  is  now  denounced 
by  some  as  mischievous,  unworthy^ 
base,  utterly  wrong  in  principle,  or  at 
least  old-fashioned,  and  the  cry  of 
"  abolish  "  is  uttered  by  many,  and 
echoed  by  more,  who  have  failed  to 
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look  at  the  question  in  its  broadest  i 
aspect,  or  to  select  for  their  point  of 
view  an  impartial  or  practical  stand- 
point. 

Of  what  nature  are  these  objections  ? 
Here  is  a  typical  one  which,  at  first 
sight,  appears  to  have  some  weight : 
The  awarding  of  a  scholarship,  a  prize 
of  money  offered  for  competition,  is 
asserted  to  be  conducive  to  wrong 
methods  of  study,  to  induce  the  stu- 
dent to  load  his  memory  with  masses 
of  undigested  facts  and  formulas,  with 
the  object  of  deceiving  the  examiner 
into  the  belief  that  the  candidate  is 
more  proficier^t  than  he  is  in  reality. 
Ergo,  from  this  assertion :  "  Scholar- 
ships are  hurtful ;  they  lead  to  *  cram- 
ming.^ " 

Let  us  examine  this  claim  a  little. 
There  are  at  least  two  factors  to  be 
considered,  the  examination  and  the 
competition.  It  is  asserted  that  erro- 
neous methods  and  motives  are  the 
direct  consequences  of  the  com- 
petition. Suppose  that  instead  of 
a  competitive  examination,  which, 
among  other  purposes,  serves  that  of 
deciding  scholarships,  we  have  a  stan- 
dard of  eighty-five  per  cent,  fixed  for 
first-class  honors.  Does  any  one 
suppose  that  an  ambitious  student 
is  going  to  make  less  effort  to  win  a 
first-class  than  he  made  previously 
to  excel  his  competitors  ?  If  the 
*' cramming"  is  induced  by  the  de- 
sire to  do  well,  we  contend  that  the 
motive  will  be  just  as  strong  when  the 
student  is  working  against  the  in- 
flexible standard  as  when  he  is  work- 
ing against  the  best  that  his  competi- 
tors can  do.  It  is  true,  the  task  be- 
fore him  will  not  be  enlivened  by  any 
of  the  sense  of  exhilaration,  which  any 
properly  constituted  young  man  will 
feel,  and  should  feel,  when  competing 
generously  with  his  fellows ;  but  the 
dread  of  failing  will  be  present  with 
increasing  force,  and  we  repeat  that 
if  the  desire  to  do  well  makes  him 
resort  to  unworthy  means,  it  is  idle  to 


say  that  the  temptation  with  an  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  standard  (representing 
as  it  does  about  the  possible  maximum) 
will  not  be  as  great  as  in  a  competitive 
examination.  Viewing  the  question 
from  this  side,  the  only  possible  motive 
for  intellectual  obliquity  is  the  desire 
to  excel,  a  desire  equally  present  under 
either  system.  Therefore,  it  is  ob- 
viously unfair  to  saddle  it  upon  the 
competitive  examination.  The  only 
remaining  excuse  must  be  in  the 
nature  of  the  examination  itself.  We 
suspect  that  the  number  of  students 
has  been  infinitesimal,  who  have  won 
scholarships  by  the  methods  above 
indicated,  methods  which  presuppose 
enormous  credulity  and  inefficiency 
on  the  part  of  examiners,  and  an  equal 
lack  of  common-sense,  and  common 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  candidate 
in  adopting  so  unlikely  a  plan  of  study, 
a  plan  so  silly  upon  the  face  of  it  that 
nothing  short  of  a  succession  of  the 
worst  sort  of  examiners  could  induce 
any  young  man  of  ordinary  intelligence 
to  attempt  it. 

With  extreme  regret  and  reluctance, 
we  refer  to  another  objection  which  is 
rather  strongly  urged.  It  is  stated 
that  the  competitions  for  honors  and 
scholarships  lead  to  a  bad  state  of 
feeling  among  the  students— rivalry, 
envy,  pride,  self-conceit,  selfishness 
are  some  of  the  words  which  express 
the  feeling  supposed  by  some  to  pre- 
vail among  our  generous  youth.  To 
be  obliged  even  to  discuss  the  pro- 
bability of  the  presence  of  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  is  humiliating,  and 
we  view  this  and  similar  assertions  as 
a  slander  upon  our  young  men, 
gratuitous  as  it  is  false,  and  affecting 
not  only  the  reputation  of  the  present 
generations  of  undergraduates,  but 
that  of  hundreds  of  honourable  men 
who  won  the  highest  honors  of  our 
universities  without  a  thought  of  the 
contemptible  meanness,  which,  it  is 
stated,  prevails  among  competing  can- 
didates.    W^here  is  the  proof  ?  Where 
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are  the  men  who  are  prepared  to  come 
forward  and  declare  that  they  have 
been  affected  by  the  feelings  men- 
tioned ?  What  right  have  they  or  we 
to  attribute  to  others  moods  and 
motives,  which  we  reprove  severely  in 
our  children,  but  which  it  is  the  privi- 
lege and  duty,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
highestaimsandachievements,  of  man- 
hood to  have  entirely  outgrown. 
This  is,  indeed,  au  unjust  argument. 
The  youth  who,  in  the  manly  sports 
of  the  gymnasium  or  foot-ball  field, 
resorts  to  unfair  means  or  cherishes 
ill-will  as  the  result  of  the  game  is 
summarily  voted  to  be  no  gentleman, 
and  we  readily  believe  that  public 
sentiment  among  our  young  men  is 
in  so  healthy  a  condition  as  to  pass  a 
similar  verdict  upon  any  man  pur- 
suing an  analagous  line  of  conduct  in 
college  competitions. 

Many  argue  that  on  these  and 
similar  grounds,  all  competition  should 
be  excluded  from  university  examina- 
tions, although,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  reasons  urged  are  still  debatable. 
Competition  in  the  abstract  is  a  great 
fact.  What  indeed,  to  go  no  further, 
is  the  symbolical  meaning  of  every 
sport  in  which  children  and  youth 
engage?  Without  exception,  competi- 
tion is  involved,  and  they  are  evidently 
a  rehearsal  in  miniature  of  the  great 
drama  of  life  which  is  to  follow. 
There  is  nothing  more  inevitable 
under  the  sun  than  the  competition 
which  is  to  confront  our  young  men 
when  they  leave  the  college  halls. 
Society  is  so  constituted  that  in  every 
walk  of  life  men  are  brought  into  a 
contest  where  the  prizes  are  few  and 
the  strife  is  keen.  Nor  is  this  wholly 
or  even  mainly  an  evil ;  it  brings  out 
much  that  is  strongest  and  best  in  our 
natures.  Therefore,  we  would  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  well  regulated  com- 
petition in  college,  is  salutary,  jnst  as  it 
is  in  the  world,  and  that,  just  because 
it  is  in  the  world,  our  young  men  should 
have  some  preliminary  notion  of  con- 


tests which  involve  far  greater  issues. 

Some  persons,  on  the  other  hand, 
doubt  the  right  of  Government  to 
apply  public  funds  to  the  purpose  of 
helping  those  who  are  willing  to  help 
themselves.  There  is  no  one  who  is 
at  all  familiar  with  these  matters  but 
knows  that  this  is  what  the  awarding 
of  scholarships  amounts  to.  It  is 
notorious  that  scholarships  do  not  go 
to  those  whose  advantages  have  been 
superior.  One  intention  of  the  sys- 
tem is  to  put  in  the  way  of  the  poorer 
student  an  opportunity  at  least  of 
gaining,  by  effort  and  industry,  a  sum 
of  money  which  will  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  studies  without  interrup- 
tion. It  is  only  a  slightly  further  and 
special  extension  of  our  system  of  free 
education.  Beyond  a  doubt  the 
nation  gains  more  indirectly  than  the 
direct  outlay  of  money.  The  strength 
of  this  argument  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  ranks  of  our  eminent  men  are 
largely,  we  might  say  chiefly,  recruited 
from  the  mass  of  poor  students.  The 
necessity  for  thus  putting  an  oppor- 
tunity within  the  reach  of  struggling 
merit  is  frankly  admitted  even  by  the 
opponents  of  the  present  sysrem,  some 
of  whom  propose  other  methods  of 
aid;  for  example,  scholarships  for 
those  who  declare  themselves  too 
poor  to  continue  their  studies,  or  a 
system  of  loaning  money  to  students 
with  subsequent  repayment.  The 
fatal  and  evident  objection  to  these 
methods  is  that  the  former  at  one 
step  pauperizes  the  student,  and  the 
latter  obliges  him  to  assume  an  obliga- 
tion which  any  young  man  of  honour 
and  prudence  might  well  hesitate  to 
undertake. 

As  far  as  the  question  affects  our 
Provincial  University,  it  appears  that 
the  Senate  is  in  favour  of  scholarships, 
at  least  in  principle.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  money  formerly 
given  at  Senior  Matriculation  has  been 
turned  over  for  a  similar  purpose  to 
Junior   Matriculation.     We  are   pre- 
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pared  to  endorse  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  this.  Any  action  so  radical 
as  the  abolition  of  a  part  of  our  uni- 
versity system  which  has  been  in 
operation  from  tiie  first,  and  the  use- 
fulness of  which  has  been  patent  to  so 
many  of  our  ablest  and  most  expe- 
rienced men — numbers  of  whom  have 
declared  themselves  deeply  indebted 
at  a  critical  time  in  their  college  course 
to  that  very  system — should  be  under- 
taken with  extreme  caution;  and  if 
the  Senate  is  to  determine  to  use  the 
money  for  other  purposes  it  must  only 
be  after  deciding  that  the  other  objects 
are  better,  and  then  only  after  a 
thorough  estimate  of  what  are  likely 
to  be  the  practical  effects  of  such  a 
course  of  action. 
It  has  been  freely  stated  by  some 


in  speaking  of  this  question  that,  so 
long  as  the  scholarship  system  or  any 
part  of  it  exists,  the  Provincial  Uni- 
versity will  apply  in  vain  for  State  aid. 
We  cannot  think  that  the  Legislature 
is  prepared  to  discriminate  against 
any  particular  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  university  affairs  by  the  Senate, 
nor  do  we  think  that  the  Parliament 
of  the  Province  has  ever  given  the 
public  to  understand  that  its  members 
are  prepared  to  look  at  the  matter  in 
any  such  narrow  spirit.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  any  reason  for  this 
assertion  at  the  present  juncture  does 
not  exist  beyond  the  imagination  of 
those  who  make  it,  and  in  any  case  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  the  propriety 
of  individuals  speaking  for  the  Legisla- 
ture. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


SOLUTIONS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN 
APRIL  NUMBER. 

By  George  Ross,  B.A.,  Math.  Master,  Gait 
Coll.  Inst. 

22.  Prove  the  following  construction  for 
inscribing  a  pentagon  in  a  given  circle  whose 
centre  is  C  with  an  angular  point  at  a  given 
point  A.  Divide  AC  in  the  point  D  so  that 
the  rectangle  AC,  AD  shall  be  equal  to  the 
square  on  CD;  and  divide  AC  produced  in 
E  so  that  the  rectangle  CD,  CE  shall  be 
equal  to  the  square  on  AC;  then  the  circles 
described  with  centres  D  and  E  and  radius 
AC  shall  meet  the  given  circle  in  the  four 
remaining  angular  points  of  the  pentagon. 

23.  Assuming  that  the  rectangle  contained 
by  the  diagonals  of  a  quadrilateral  figure  in- 
scribed in  a  circle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 


rectangles  contained   by  its  opposite  sides, 

deduce  that 

(i)  sin  (a  +  /5)=sin  a  cos  0  +  cos  a  sin  ^ 

(2)  sin  (a  +  /5)  sin  (/3  +  v)=:sin  a  sin  y+  sin  8 

sin  {a  +  j3  +  y). 

24.  Prove  that  for  m  angles  a»  /3,  y,  *, 

(i)  2  sin  (a  +  /3±Y4:« )=2"-i  sin  a  cos 

/3  cos  Y  cos  5 ...  . 

(2)  2  COS  (a  +  )3  +  Y4:5..  ..  )  =  2"-l  COS  a 
COS  ^  COS  Y  COS  ^ .  .  .  . 

where  2  implies  a  summation  extending  to 
all  possible  arrangements  of  the  signs  indi- 
cated by  the  ^TT  ambiguities. 

25.  A  uniform  circular  disk,  of  weight 
wW  has  a  heavy  particle  of  weight  W  attached 
to  a  point  on  its  rim.  If  the  disk  be  sus- 
pended from  a  point  A  on  its  rim,  B  is  the 
lowest  point ;  and  if  it  be  suspended  from 
B,  A  is  the  lowest  point.  Show  that  the 
angle  subtended  hy  A  B  zX  the  centre  is  2 
sec-i  2  («+  i). 

26.  A  cylinder  re^ts  in  equilibrium  with 
the  centre  of  its  base  on  the  highest  point  of 
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a  fixed  and  perfectly  rough  sphere.  The 
altitude  and  diameter  of  the  base  of  the 
cylinder  are  each  equal  in  length  to  a  quad- 
rant of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere.  Find 
the  greatest  angle  through  which  the  cylin- 
der may  rock  without  falling  off. 

27.  Show  that,  if  a**-!  be  a  prime,  the 
sum  of  the  divisors  of  the  number  2"-i 
{2.^-  i)  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  number. 

28.  Prove  that  the  roots  of  the  cubic 
equation  x^  -  ^ax^  +  2,bx  -  c=0  are  a+p  +  q, 
a+/>w  +  qw^t  a+pw^+qw  where  w  is  an 
imaginary  cube  root  of  unity,  and  p  and  q 
are  given  by  the  equations  : 

pq=za'^  -  b 
p^  +  ^«=2a8  -  lab  +  c. 
Prove  that  the  roots  may  also  be  expressed 
in  the  form : 

r- s     r-sw     r- s  w'^ 


p-q    p-qw    p-q w^ 
y/here  r=ap - q^ ,  s=aq-p^. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


Editors: 


H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich, 
W.  H.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

1.  Give  the  grammatical  value  and  relation 
of  the  infinitive  phrases  in  the  following. 

{a)  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  such  reports. 

{b)  She  offered  to  show  me  the  list. 

{q  He  waited  to  see  the  papers. 

{d)  I  have  no  desire  to  hear  the  particu- 
lars. 

{e)  It  is  difficult  to  answer  that  question. 

(/)  To  make  sure,  he  counted  them 
twice. 

2.  Contract  the  following  sentences  into 
simple  ones. 

(a)  His  face  haunts  me  wherever  I  go. 

{b)  If  he  perseveres  he  will  probably 
succeed. 

{c)  There  was  great  danger  that  they 
might  break  forth  into  open  rebellion. 

{d)  He  feared  that  such  a  result  might 
happen,  and  therefore  had  sent  for  assist- 
ance. 

{e)  It  was  not  till  the  following  day  that 
he  discovered  that  he  had  made  the  mistake. 

(/)  As  they  knew  from  the  deserters  how 


weak  the  defenders  were,  they  had  no  doubt 
that  they  should  be  able  to  capture  the  fort. 

3.  Break  each  of  the  following  complex 
sentences  into  a  series  of  simple  ones. 

(a)  While  Randolph  was  considering  what 
to  do,  there  came  to  him  a  gentleman, 
named  Francis,  who  told  him  that  at  one 
time  he  had  lived  in  the  castle,  of  which  his 
father  had  then  been  keeper. 

{b)  With  this  ship  he  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing a  vessel  in  which  were  a  number  of 
rebels  who  had  intended  to  make  a  descent 
on  the  island,  and  brought  them  prisoners 
into  the  very  harbour  which  they  had  ex- 
pected to  enter  as  conquerors. 

4.  Divide  the  following  sentences  into 
clauses,  supplying  the  necessary  ellipsis, 
and  tell  the  kind  and  relation  of  each  clause. 
{a)  Regions  Caesar  never  knew. 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway. 

Where  his  eagles  never  flew» 

None  invincible  as  they. 

(b)  Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel 

just ; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel. 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

5.  Analyze,  and  parse  underlined  words. 
{a)    On    the    ig^k   of  September,    iJjSt 

Carrier,  leaving  his  two  larger  vessels  well 
protected  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Croix,  com- 
menced his  voyage  up  the  river  with  his 
pinnace  and  two  long  boats^  capable  of 
holding  thirty- five  persons. 

(p)  In  1669  a  zovai^zxiy  formed \n  London, 
under  the  direction  of  Prince  Rupert,  ob- 
tained a  charter  from  Charles  II.,  granting 
to  them  and  their  successors^  the  sole  right  of 
trading  in  all  the  country  watered  by  the 
x'w&xs  flowing  into  Hudson  Bay. 

[c)  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on 

the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 

6.  Change  the  voice  of  the  finite  verbs  in 
the  following. 

{a)  None  of  the  speakers  made  any  refer- 
ence to  it. 

[b)  You  will  probably  be  called  on  to 
address  the  meeting. 

{c)  The  matter  must  be  looked  into  with- 
out delay. 
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(d)  Some  one  may  have  given  him  a  hint 
of  it. 

(e)  He  gave  the  magistrate  the  papers  that 
was  found  in  the  prisoner's  possession. 

In  the  lesson,  "Marmion  and  Douglas," 
(Fourth  Reader)  express  in  your  own  words, 
changing  to  indirect  narrative,  the  meaning 
of  lines  ii  to  29. 

8.  In  the  lesson,  *•  Boadicea." 

{a)  Substitute  words  or  expressions  of 
equivalent  meaning  for  mien,  counsel,  hoary, 
matchless,  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground, 
heedless  of  a  soldier's  name,  progeny,  sway, 
where  his  eagles  never  flew,  pregnant  with 
celestial  fire. 

(d)  Explain  what  is  referred  to  in  the 
following : 

The  Roman  rods,  beneath  the  oak,  the 
Gaul  is  at  her  gates,  harmony^  the  path  to 
fame,  armed  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings, 
his  eagles. 

9.  Punctuate,  capitalize  and  divide  into 
three  paragraphs. 

In  the  arctic  ocean  midway  between  lap- 
land  and  the  north  pole  lies  the  group  of 
islands  known  by  the  name  of  spitzbergen 
they  were  discovered  in  1596  by  the  dutch 
navigator  william  barentz  in  the  course  of  an 
attempt  to  accomplish  a  passage  to  India  by 
the  arctic  seas  at  the  extreme  north  of  spitz- 
bergen proper  is  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
called  the  seven  sisters  these  islands  are  the 
most  northern  land  on  the  globe  yet  reached 
by  man  they  lie  within  600  miles  of  the  pole 
the  western  coasts  of  spitzbergen  were  long 
the  main  seat  of  the  whale  fishery  and  were 
frequented  every  year  by  vessels  from  england 
holland  and  france  till  the  whales  retreating 
from  their  mighty  destroyers  sought  refuge 
in  the  greenland  seas. 

10.  Give  {a)  the  third  singular  of  each 
tense  of  the  indicative  mood  oi  forget,  forgive, 
forbid y  foresee,  forbear. 

(b)  the  possessive  singular  and  plural  of 
alderman,  Hindoo,  calf,  turkey,  mother-in- 
law. 

{c)  the  plural  of  grief,  half,  Mary,  series, 
buffalo,  proviso,  valley,  alkali,  bean. 

11.  Give  examples  (a)  of  noun  clauses  be- 


ginning  with  ivho,   what,  why,   where   and 
whether. 

(b)  of  an  infinitive  phrase  used  as  a  sub- 
ject, an  attributive  adjunct,  a  direct  object, 
an  adverbial  adjunct. 

12.  Define  or  explain  the  terms,  case, 
strong  verb,  phrase,  parsing. 

13.  Corect  the  spelling  of  the  following : — 
truely,  beleive,  doesent,  messers,  indepen- 
dant,  untill,  buisness,  Glascow,  Sweeden» 
preceeding,  guage,  proffessors,  comittee, 
discribe,  Edinborough. 

14  Indicate  as  far  as  possible  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  Asia,  Arabic,  archives, 
aisle,  away,  aye.  (2)  bade,  bitumen,  bestial, 
aesthetic,  antique,  ominous,  resonant,  Pen- 
tateuch, Norwich. 

15.  What  words  are  pronounced  like  the 
following?  Give  the  meaning  of  each,  raise, 
skull,  climb,  fane,  faint,  peel,  ring,  plain, 
rain. 

16.  Point  out  any  misused  words  in  the 
following,  and  substitute  a  proper  word  in 
each  case. 

(a)  He  took  a  mighty  long  time  to  go  for  it. 

{b)  He  threw  a  couple  of  stones  at  us. 

{c)  She  looks  some  better  this  evening. 

[d)  They  live  in  a  different  portion  of  the 
town  now. 

{e)  Ere  many  hours  had  transpired  he 
repented  of  his  bargain. 

17.  Which  is  correct? 

{a)  How  sweet  (sweetly)  those  roses  smell. 

(3)  She  will  be  very  angry  at  (with)  you. 

(f)  They  live  in  (on)  East  Street. 

{d)  There  isn't  (aren't)  more  than  another 
copy  left. 

{e)  Ch  in  Christmas  has  (have)  the  sound 
ofk. 

18.  Distinguish. 

[a)  If  I  have  it  I  will  give  it  to  you  (had 
it,  would  give). 

{b)  To  persuade  (convince)  a  man, 

{f)  The  third  and  last  volume — The  third 
and  the  last. 

[d)  You  will  (shall)  be  sorry  for  this. 

(^)  It  consists  of  (in). 

(/■)  Elected  by  a  plurality,  by  a  majority. 

19.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  following, 
giving  your  reasons. 
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(a)  Nearly  every  one  of  the  boys  brought 
their  dinner  to-day, 

{b)  All  I  have  got  to  say  is  that  I  will  be 
greatly  surprised  if  he  don't  pass. 

if)  Why  wasn't  you  at  school  to-day  ? 

[d)  If  it  wasn't  so  far  I  would  have  went 
with  him. 

{e)  He  jumped  on  to  the  sleigh  and  drove 
of  at  full  speed.  * 

(/)  He  lives  as  far  if  not  further  from  the 
school  than  you  do. 

(^)  He  wasn't  a  boy  whom  any  of  us 
thought  would  do  such  a  thing. 

{h)  I  only  need  three  more  to  complete 
the  list. 

(«■)  Neither  he  nor  any  one  else  have  any 
right  to  touch  it. 

{j)  You  can  take  all  that  ain't  marked. 

[k)  He  told  us  that  he  expected  to  have 
found  them  here. 

(/)  Nobody  but  girls  like  Mary  and  she 
would  have  left  their  books  laying  in  such  a 
place. 

CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1885. 

yunior  Matriculation. 

LATIN   GRAMMAR. 

Examiner :  W.  S.  Milner,  B. A. 

1.  Decline  together :  major  vis,  quidam 
metus,  turpe  scelus,  nullus  civis. 

2.  Compare  :  creber,  noxius,  parvus,  vetus, 
maledicus,  breviter,  facile. 

3.  Give  the  genitive  singular  and  plural, 
and  the  gender  of:  merces,  sedile,  jugerum, 
robur,  pulvis,  plebs,  voluptas,  nex,  ficus.cor. 

4.  What  are  the  uses  of  distributive  num- 
erals?    Give  examples. 

5.  Write  out  the  singular  of  the  future 
indicative,  and  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
active  of:  nolo,  pereo,  prosum. 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  :  morior, 
verto,  tundo,  dedo,  allicio,  juvo,  aufero. 
audeo. 

7.  Give  rules  for  expressing  in  Latin, 
"motion  to  a  place,"  and  "motion  from  a 
place,"  in  poetry  and  in  prose. 


8.  What  construction  follows  :  licet,  mis- 
eret,  jubeo,  parco,  abripio,  avidus,  peritus, 
ignarus,  similis,  quamquam  ? 

9.  Translate  and  explain  fully  the  syntax 
of  the  words  in  italics  in  the  following: 

(i)  manet  alta  mente  repostum, 

judicium   Paridis,   spretaeque   injuria 
fotmae, 

(2)  mene  incepto,  desistere  victsim. 

(3)  scopulis  pendeniibus  antrum. 

(4)  silici  scintillam  exeudit  Achates. 

(5)  lacrimis  oculos  suffusa  nitentes. 

(6)  quid   quoque   die   dixerim,  audierim^ 

egerim,  commemoro  vesperi, 

(7)  haec  habui  de  senectute  quae  dicerem. 

(8)  semper  enim    in    his   studiis   labori- 

busque  viventi. 
non    intelligitur  quando  obrepat  sen- 
ectus. 

10.  Translate  into  Latin  : 

(i)  I  fear  that  he  will  not  be  believed. 

(2)  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  taught 
Greek  by  his  father. 

(3)  I  sent  one  of  my  slaves  to  ask  him 

what  he  had  said. 

(4)  There  was  no  one  at  Rome  of  greater 

honesty. 

LATIN. 

Examiner'.  Geo.  H.  Robinson,  M.A. 

I. 

Translate  : 

Omnium  aetatum  certus.  .  .  .  et 
statione  vitae  decedere. 

Cicero,  Cato  Major. 

1.  VdiXstvivitur, possis,  obsisteret,  destruit, 
d\vellitur. 

2.  Derive  terminus,  \integra,  coagmentavif , 
ita,  nee. 

3.  Mark  the  penult  of  munus,  exseqtii, 
fretus,  recens,  senibus. 

(4)  Distinguish  omnis,  universus  ;  termin- 
us, finis  ;  /ortisy  audax  ;  quaero,  interrago  ; 
mens,  animus. 

II. 

Translate : 

-^neas  scopulum  interea.  .  .  .  pectora 
mulcet.  Virgil.  JEneid. 

I.  Point  out  any  grammatical  peculiarities 
in  the  words  puppibus^  nullum,  arcum, 
abeuntibus,  heros. 
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2.  Explain  all  subjunctives  in  the  extract. 

3.  Scan  the  first  three  verses,  marking  all 
quantities. 

,4.  Define  and  point  out  any  examples  of 
anachronism,  hypallage,  metaphor. 

III. 
Translate : 

Finierat  monitus    .     .     .     ab  Jove  pulsus 

erat. 

Ovid,  Fasti  I.  v.  227. 

1.  Derive  clavigerum,  biceps^  rursus,  cur^ 
falcifer. 

2.  Didici,  veni^  Compare  these  perfects 
as  to  formation. 

3.  Write  brief  explanatory  notes  on  na- 
valis  forma  ^  forma  biceps y  falcifer  deus^  hac 
tellure,  caelitibus  regnis. 

4.  What  is  the  use  of  prepositions  in  an 
inflected  language?  Briefly  illustrate  from 
this  passage. 


Arts  and  Medicine. 

LATIN    PROSE. 

Examiner  '.  J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 

N.B. — Pass  candidates  will  take  I.  only. 
Honor  candidates  wiil  take  I.  and  II. 

I. 

1.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  your 
parents  and  yourself  that  you  should  be 
diligent. 

2.  Cicero  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
distinguished  of  all  Roman  orators. 

3.  Even  if  I  had  known  his  design  to 
murder  his  opponent,  I  could  not  have  pre- 
vented him. 

4.  Granting  that  the  cause  of  the  war  had 
been  a  just  one,  still  the  general  ought  not 
to   have  acted  as  he  did,  without  the  auth- 

^  ority  of  the  Senate. 

5.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  his 
troops  were  congratulating  Hannibalj  and 
advising  him  to  take  some  rest  himself, 
and  give  some  to  his  weary  troops,  one  of 
his  officers,  by  name  Maharbal,  urged  him 
to  start  for  Rome  at  once,  since  he  was  sure 
to  feast  in  the  Capitol  as  victor  within  five 
days.  When  Hannibal  rejected  his  advice, 
Maharbal  said :  ' '  You  know  how  to  con- 
quer, Hannibal,  but  you  do  not  know  how 
to  use  victory." 


II. 

In  those  days  Darius,  King  of  the 
Persians,  had  decided  to  transport  his  army 
from  Asia  into  Europe,  and  make  war  on 
the  Scythians.  He  accordingly  bridged  the 
river  Danube  so  as  to  lead  his  troops  across. 
He  left  in  charge  of  the  bridge  in  his  absence, 
princes  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Ionia  and  Aeolis,  to  each  of  whom  he  had 
given  the  complete  control  of  his  city, 
thinking  that  he  would  most  easily  retain  in 
his  power  the  Greek-speaking  inhabitants  of 
Asia,  by  entrusting  the  control  of  towns  to 
friends  who  would  have  no  hope  of  safety  if 
he  were  crushed.  Among  the  number  to 
whom  that  trust  had  been  allotted  was 
Miltiades,  who,  when  frequent  messengers 
reported  that  Darius  was  not  meeting  with 
success,  and  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Scy- 
thians, urged  the  guardians  of  the  bridge 
not  to  throw  away  the  fortune-offered  oppor- 
unity  of  freeing  Greece. 

SCIENCE. 
H.  B.  Spotton,  Editor,  Barrie. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    LONDON. 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATION,- 1885. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Examiners — Prof.  G.  Carey  Foster,  B.A., 
F.R.S.,  Prof.  A.  W.  Reinold,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Only  eight  questions  are  to  be  answered, 
of  which  at  least  two  must  be  selected  from 
Section  A. 

A. 

1.  If  a  body,  acted  on  by  several  forces, 
move  in  a  straight  line  with  uniform  velocity, 
what  condition  must  the  forces  satisfy? 

2.  How  would  you  experimentally  illus- 
trate the  '*  parallelogram  of  forces  "? 

A  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  20 
pounds,  acting  vertically  upwards,  is  resolved 
into  two  forces,  one  of  which  is  horizontal 
and  equal  to  the  weight  of  10  pounds. 
What  is  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the 
other  component  ? 

3.  A  man  carries  a  bundle  at  the  end  of  a 
stick    over    his  shoulder.     If  the    distance 
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between  the  hand  and  the  bundle  be  kept 
constant,  and  the  distance  between  the  hand 
and  the  shoulder  be  changed,  how  does  the 
force  on  his  shoulder  change  ? 

4.  Weights  of  5,  6,  9  and  7  pounds 
respectively  are  hung  from  the  corners  of 
a  horizontal  square,  27  inches  in  the  side  ; 
find,  by  taking  moments  about  two  adjacent 
edges  of  the  square,  the  point  where  a 
single  force  must  be  applied  to  the  square  to 
balance  the  effect  of  the  forces  at  the  corners. 

5.  What  is  meant  in  mechanics  by  "ac- 
celeration "  ? 

A  mass  of  19  pounds  and  a  mass  of  5 
pounds  are  connected  by  a  string  which 
passes  over  a  pulley  at  the  edge  of  a  hori- 
zontal table,  so  that  the  smaller  mass  hangs 
vertically,  and,  by  its  weight,  pulls  the  larger 
mass  along  the  table. 

Determine  the  acceleration,  friction  being 
neglected. 

6.  Explain  how  to  use  Atwood's  machine 
to  show — 

(i)  That  a  body  acted  on  by  a  constant 
force  moves  with  uniform  acceleration  ; 

(2)  That  the  acceleration  of  a  given  mass 
is  proportional  to  the  force  which  acts  upon 
it. 

7.  While  a  railway  train  travels  \  a 
mile  on  a  level  line,  its  speed  increases 
uniformly  from  15  miles  an  hour  to  30 
miles  an  hour ;  show  what  proportion  the 
pull  of  the  engine  bears  to  the  weight  of 
he  train — neglect  friction. 

B. 

8.  A  piece  of  iron,  weighing  275  grammes, 
floats  in  mercury  of  density  13-59  with  % 
of  its  volume  immersed  ;  determine  the  vol- 
ume and  density  of  the  iron. 

9.  A  piece  of  glass  weighs  47  grammes 
in  air,  22  grammes  in  water,  and  25.8 
grammes  in  alcohol  ;  find  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  alcohol,  and  state  the  general  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  solution  of  the  problem 
depends. 

Describe   some  form    of  condensing    air- 
pump.     If  the  capacity  of  the  barrel  of  the 
pump  be    80    cub.    cm.,   and    the    capacity 
of  the  receiver   1,000  cub.  cm.,  how  many 
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strokes  will  be  requisite  to  raise  the  pressure 
of  the  air  in  the  receiver  from  one  atmos- 
phere to  four  atmospheres  ? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  the 
refractive  index  of  water  with  respect  to  air 
is  I? 

If  the  refractive  index  of  water  with  respect 
to  oil  of  turpentine  be  -^^^  show  how  to  find 
the  refractive  index  of  oil  of  turpentine  with 
respect  to  air. 

12.  A  candle  is  placed  at  a  fixed  distance 
opposite  a  wall.  A  convex  lens  held  be- 
tween the  candle  and  the  wall,  throws  on  the 
wall  a  well-defined  magnified  image  of  the 
candle-flame  when  it  is  one  foot  from  the 
candle,  and  a  well-defined  diminished  image 
when  it  is  eleven  feet  from  the  candle.  Find 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

13.  200  cub.  cm.  of  water  at  99°  C  are 
mixed  with  200  cub.  cm.  of  milk  of  density 
1.03  at  15°  C,  contained  in  a  copper  vessel 
of  thermal  capacity  equal  to  that  of  8  grammes 
of  water,  and  the  temperature  of  the  mixture 
is  57°  C.  If  all  the  heat  lost  by  the  water  is 
gained  by  the  milk  and  the  copper,  what  is 
the  specific  heat  of  the  milk  ? 

14.  A  glass  flask  contains,  when  full  at  9° 
C,  100  cub.  cm.  of  mercury.  The  co-effi- 
cient of  cubical  expansion  of  glass  being 
0.000026,  and  that  of  mercury  0.000018, 
find  the  volume  at  100°  C.  of  the  mercury 
driven  out  when  the  flask  and  mercury  are 
heated  to  100°. 

15.  Three  separate  mixtures  are  made, 
namely  : — 

(i)  Water  and  snow. 

(2)  Water  and  salt. 

(3)  Snow  and  salt. 

If  all  the  materials  were,  before  being 
mixed,  at  0°  C,  which  mixture  will  be  at  the 
highest  temperature,  and  which  at  the  lowest, 
and  why  ? 

16.  A  glass  bottle  and  a  bottle  of  porous 
earthenware  are  both  filled  with  water  and 
exposed  to  the  air  side  by  side.  Usually, 
the  water  in  the  earthenware  bo' tie  becomes 
decidedly  colder  than  that  in  the  glass,  why 
is  this  ?  If  there  is  little  or  no  difference  of 
temperature,  what  conclusion  may  we  draw 
as  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  ?  and  why? 
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Chemistry. 

Examiners — Prof.  J.  Emerson  Reynolds, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Prof.  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S. 

1.  How  is  ammonia  gas  prepared  ?  How 
can  it  be  shown  that  it  is  composed  of  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen?  Explain  what  happens 
when  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  is  passed 
through  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia. 

2.  State.the  average  composition  of  atmos- 
pheric air.  What  evidence  would  you  cite 
in  support  of  the  statement  that  air  is  a  gase- 
ous mixture  ?  How  do  you  explain  the  ap- 
parent constancy  in  composition  of  air  ? 

3.  What  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  at  0° 
and  760  mm.  can  be  obtained  from  ten 
grammes  of  pure  marble  ?  What  changes 
occur  when  the  pure  gas  is  passed  (a)  into 
lime  water ;  [b)  over  heated  metallic  sodium  ; 
\c)  over  red-hot  charcoal?     Ca  =  40. 

4.  How  may  phosphorus  be  procured  from 
bones?  If  the  weight  of  the  human  skeleton 
be  taken  as  25  pounds,  and  |  of  that  weight 
be  tricalcic  phosphate  (Cag  P^  Og),  calcu- 
late the  amount  of  phosphorus  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  human  frame.     Ca:=40. 

5.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  basicity 
of  an  acid. 

6.  How  would  you  distinguish  (i)  between 
nitrous  oxide  and  nitric  oxide  ;  (2)  between 
hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  ;  (3)  between  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  and  hydrobromic  acid  gas ; 
(4)  between  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon 
dioxide  ? 

THE    CLASS-ROOM. 

Davip  Boyle,  Editor,  Toronto. 


NOTES  ON  FOURTH  BOOK  LES- 
SONS FOR  ENTRANCE  EXAMI- 
NATION, JUNE,  1886. 

BOADICEA. 

Warrior-queen.  Boadicea  led  her  army 
in  person. 

The  oak  .  .  the  Druid.  The  Druids  were 
the  British  priests,  who  were  supposed  to 
possess  mystical  powers  of  prophecy.  The 
oak  was  considered  sacred  and  mistletoe,  cut  i 


from  it  amid  great  solemnities  by  the  Druids, 
was  supposed  to  have  a  magic  power  over 
sickness. 

Resentment  .  .  tongues.  Our  anger  is  too 
great  for  expression. 

A  thousand  states.  The  definite  number 
*'  a  thousand  "  is  placed  for  the  indefinite 
"very  many."  Rome  ruled  the  then  known 
world. 

The  Gaul  .  .  gates.  Rome  suffered  greatly 
from  invasions  by  the  Gauls. 

Other  Romans.  The  modern  Italians, 
who  have  been  famed  for  their  music,  but 
have  had  no  distinction  in  war. 

Armed  zuith  thunder,  i.e.,  cannon. 

Wings.     Sails. 

A  wider  world.  The  British  Empire  is 
larger  than  the  Roman  Empire  ever  was. 

Ccesar.  The  name  given  to  the  Roman 
Emperors. 

Thy  posterity.  As  Boadicea  was  a  British 
queen  the  English  race  can  hardly  be  called 
her  posterity,  except  for  the  fact  that  they 
inhabit  her  country. 

His  eagles.     The  Roman  standard. 

Died.  Boadicea  is  said  to  have  poisoned 
herself. 

See  note  in  the  Reader  for  remarks  on 
Cowper,  also  on  Boadicea. 

THE    TRUANT. 

He  had  dwelt  .  .  Eden,  Labour  has 
been  the  lot  of  man  ever  since  the  fall. 

Ingenuous.     Open,  candid. 

People  say  .  .  more  disagreeable.  Allud- 
ing to  the  common  supposition  that  manual 
labour  is  more  severe  than  mental. 


ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

By  Leo.  B.  Davidson,  Head  Master,  Public 
School,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

1.  Distinguish  between 

{a)  Abstract  and  concrete  numbers. 
{b)  Prime  and  composite  numbers. 
{c)  Measure  and  multiple. 

2.  {a)  The  product  of  two  numbers  is 
20,352,  one-third  of  one  of  them  is  64.  Find 
the  sum  of  the  two  numbers. 
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{b)  The  product  of  four  consecutive  num- 
bers is  43,680.     Find  them. 

Ans.  (a)  298;  (3)  13,  14,  15,  16. 

3.  The  apples  in  a  barrel  can  be  exactly 
divided  into  groups  of  13,  but  when  divided 
into  groups  of  14,  16  or  20,  12  apples  remain 
in  each  case.  How  many  apples  are  there 
in  the  barrel  ?  Ans.  572. 

4.  At  6.30  o'clock  Monday  morning,  a 
man  begins  a  journey  of  71  miles,  4  fur.  29 
per.  i^  ft.  His  uniform  rate  per  hour  is 
2  .T.iles,  5  fur.  8  per.  2  yds.  2  ft.  How 
many  hours  can  he  afford  to  rest  on  the  way 
and  yet  reach  his  destination  at  12.30  p.m. 
Tuesday?  Ans.  3  hours. 

5.  A.,  B.  and  C.  spend  $162,  $297  and 
$351  respectively,  in  buying  cattle  at  the 
same  rate  per  head.  How  many  head  did 
they  purchase  ?  Ans.  30. 

6.  A  card-receiver  weighs  3lbs.  2^  oz. 
avoir. :  If  the  composition  from  which  it  is 
made  be  worth  48  cents  per  oz.  troy,  find 
the  value  of  the  card-receiver.     Ans.  $35. 

7.  A.  can  do  a  piece  of  work  16  days, 
B.  in  20  days  and  C.  in  24  days.  After 
working  together  for  4  days,  they  call  in  the 
assistance  of  a  boy,  and  the  work  is  com- 
pleted in  2j'x  days,  If  the  boy  be  paid  $2.30 
for  his  share,  find  how  much  the  whole  work 
was  worth.  Ans.  $33.75 

8.  A.  B.  C.  buy  oats  at  35  cents  per 
bushel.  Barley  at  55  cents,  and  Wheat  at 
$1  respectively,  spending  in  all  $77.  A 
gets  2  bushels  of  oats  to  every  3  bushels  of 
barley  B.  gets,  and  every  i}4  bushels  of 
wheat  C.  gets.  How  many  bushels  of  grain 
did  they  buy  altogether  ?  Ans.   130. 

9.  The  distance  round  a  rectangular  room 
is  70  ft.  The  length  of  the  room  exceeds 
its  breadth  by  5  ft.  Find  the  cost  of  cover- 
ing the  floor  with  carpet  30  in.  wide,  at 
$1.50  per  yard,  Ans.  $60. 

10.  A  rectangular  lot  which  is  121  ft.  wide, 
contains  ^  of  an  acre.  Find  the  expense 
necessary  to  fence  this  lot  at  99  cents  per 
rod.  Ans.    $43.23. 


EAST  MIDDLESEX  PROMOTION 
EXAMINATION. 

NOVEMBER,  1885. 

SPELLING — 3RD   TO   4TH    CLASS. 

Value,  87  marks  ;  for  every  error  in  spelling, 
3  off ;  in  capitals  and  apostrophes,  2  off; 
in  punctuation,  i  off.  Dictate  the  punc- 
tuation marks. 

1.  He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay  un- 

conscious of  his  son. 

2.  While   o'er   him  fast,    through   sail   and 

shroud,  the  wreathing  fires  made  way. 

3.  The  wretched  parents,  all  rhat  night, 

Went  shouting  far  and  wide  ; 
But  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sight 
To  serve  them  for  a  guide. 
4.  The  poor  little  match-girl  was  still  in 
the  corner  of  the  street  in  the  cold   New 
Year's  morning.     She  was  frozen  to  death 
and  a  bundle  of  burnt  matches  lay  beside 
her.     People  said  "She  has  been  trying  to 
warm   herself"      But   ah,    they   knew   not 
what  glorious  things  she  had  seen. 

5.  She  taught  me  to  lisp  my  earliest  prayer 
As  I  knrlt  beside  that  old  arm-chair. 

6.  There  is  not  a  breath,  the  blue  wave  to  curl. 

7.  Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  from  the  north-east ; 
The  snow  fell  hissing  on  the  brine, 
And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 

8.  John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  he 

Of  famous  London  town. 
John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear 

"  Though  weddei  we  have  been, 
These  thrice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 

No  holiday  have  seen." 

9.  The  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  are 
Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday. 

10.  The  winter  months  are  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March. 

11.  We  are  examined  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and  com- 
position. 


DRAWING. 
Time,    ij  hours. 
I.  Draw  a  six   inch  rule  one  inch  wide. 
Mark  on  it  the  inches,  half-inches  and  quar 
ter-inches.     Do  not  use  the  ruler.     [12.] 
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2.  Take  a  piece  of  paper  9  inches  or  a 
foot  long;  fold  it  into  a  strip  i  inch  wide; 
tie  a  single  knot  in  the  paper  and  then  make 
a  drawing  of  it.  The  teacher  may  show  how 
to  fold  the  paper  and"  tie  it  in  a  knot.     [12.] 

3.  Draw  from  memory  an  oblong  box 
stove.  Show  the  top,  front  door  and 
damper.      [12.] 

4.  Draw  from  memory  any  two  kinds  of 
leaves.     Write  the  kind  of  leaf  under  each. 

[12.] 

5.  On  a  scale  of  a  half  inch  to  the  foot 
draw  the  floor  of  a  room  10  ft.  by  13  ft.  Off 
the  end  of  the  room  take  a  closet  3  ft.  by  5 
ft.  Mark  the  strips  of  carpet  30  in.  wide 
running  the  length  of  the  room  required  to 
cover  the  remainder.  Use  the  ruler,  make 
the  drawing  very  exact.     [24.] 

Count  60  marks  a  full  paper. 


ARITHMETIC— 3RD   TO  4TH   CLASS. 

Time,  3  hours. 

Limit  of  Pfork. — Practical  applications  of 
the  four  simple  rules  continued.  Factor- 
ing continued.  Reduction  and  the  com- 
pound rules.  Cancellation.  Measures 
and  multiples. 

1.  {a)  When  you  are  given  the  product 
and  multiplier  how  do  you  find  the  multipli- 
cand ?      [4.] 

(d)  When  you  have  the  quotient,  divisor 
and  remainder  how  do  you  find  the  divi- 
dend ?     [4.] 

{c)  When  you  know  how  much  all  the 
articles  together  cost,  and  the  number  of 
articles,  how  do  you  find  the  price  of  one 
article  ?     [4.] 

Note. — Full  marks  are  not  to  be  allowed 
for  (a),  (b)  and  (c),  unless  the  answers  are 
given  in  complete  sentences. 

{(/)  The  quotient  is  29,  the  dividend  is 
141,578,  the  remainder  is  five  times  as  much 
as  the  quotient ;  find  the  divisor.      [8.] 

2.  Reduce  {a)  98  dys.,  o  sec,  168  hrs., 
o  min.,  to  weeks.     [6.] 

(d)  34,864  sq.  rods  of  land  to  sq.  ft.      [6.] 

3.  Add  27,509  yards  of  wire,  5,812  rods, 
899  feet,  108  inches,  54  miles.  Give  the 
answer  in  feet.  Put  all  the  work  on  the 
paper.      [15.] 

4.  (tf)  How  many  paper  bags,  each  to  con- 


tain II  lbs.  4  oz.    ($i.oo's   worth),  can  be 
filled  from  a  ton  of  sugar  ?     [6.] 

(d)  A  grain  bin  9  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  wide 
contains  by  measurement  150  bushels  of  oats. 
How  many  bags,  each  to  hold  on  an  average 
2  bush.,  3  gal.,  3  qts.,  can  be  filled  from  the 
contents  of  the  bin?     [7.] 

5.  A  lady  purchased  14  yds.  27  in.  of  silk, 
at  $2.40  per  yard,  a  fur  cloak,  costing  eighty 
cents  less  than  twice  as  much  as  the  silk,  and 
groceries  amounting  to  $14.60.  Find  the 
total  cost  of  her  purchases.     [12.] 

6.  Make  a  bill  of  the  following  items. 
Use  your  ruler  in  drawing  the  lines  needed 
for  the  bill : 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Woodcamp  bought  of  Messrs. 
Anderson  &  Co.,  5th  Sept. — 3  lbs.  2  oz. 
tea  at  64  cents  per  lb. ;  5  lbs.  4  oz.  lard  at 
12  cents  per  lb.  19th  Sept. — 3  quarts  syrup 
at  60  cents  per  gal.  j  25  lbs.  rice  at  $4.50 
per  cwt.  3rd  Oct. — 18  herrings  at  25  cents 
per  dozen  :  5^  lbs.  of  sugar  at  ii  lbs.  for  $1. 
[25.]  3  marks  for  the  correct  work  of  each 
item  put  on  paper  and  denominations  all 
written,  i  mark  for  correct  amount  without 
the  work.  2  marks  for  correct  entry  and 
addition  of  the  items,  and  5  marks  for  a  neat 
and  correct  form  of  bill. 

7.  Find  the  value  of  a  pile  of  four  foot 
cord  wood  68  ft.  long,  7  ft.  high  ;  9  cords 
are  bargained  for  at  $4.50  per  cord,  and  the 
remainder  at  $4.40  per  cord.     [15  ] 

8.  Find  the  cost  of  carpeting  with  tapes- 
try 27  in.  wide  at  85  cents  per  yard,  a  room  21 
ft.  6  in.  long,  and  13  ft.  4  in.  wide.  Will 
six  strips  of  carpet  the  length  of  the  room 
have  to  be  bought  ?     [15.] 

9.  Find  the  amount  of  2,275  ^^s.  of  wheat 
at  76  cents  per  bush.,  and  2,380  lbs.  of 
wheat  at  $1.30  per  cwt.    [15.] 

A  maximum  of  10  marks  for  neatness  and 
style  of  work  may  be  allowed  on  this  paper  ; 
exclusive  of  these  require  25  marks  as  a 
minimum  for  promotion.  Count  120  marks 
a  full  paper.  * 


READING — 3RD   TO   4TH   CLASS. 

50  Marks. 
Old   Third    Reader,  p.   274  (New   Third 
Reader,  p.  267),  ** '  Well,  friend  Midas  '  to 
'mortals  sigh  and  struggle  after.'  " 
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For  reading  this  extract  with  correct  pro- 
nunciation, with  a  fair  degree  of  fluency, 
with  attention  to  the  marked  pauses,  but 
without  spirited  appreciation  and  without 
proper  inflection  and  emphasis,  give  not 
more  than  25  marks. 

After  all  have  read,  direct  them,  with  open 
books  before  them,  to  write  the  meaning  of: 

(l)  Observed  the  stranger,  (2)  Your  own 
heart  has  not  been  changed  from  flesh  to  gold, 
(3)  the  comtnonest  things,  (4)  more  valuable 
than  riches^  (5)  which  mortals  sigh  after. 

For  each  phrase  wrongly  interpreted  deduct 
two  marks  from  the  value  already  assigned 
for  reading. 


WRITING— 2ND   TO    3RD,  AND    3RD  TO  4TH. 

50  Marks. 

Copy  from  Readers  the  first  two  stanzas  of 
"Good  night  and  good  morning,"  p.  127, 
p.  105  (8  marks)  ;  or,  the  first  stanza  of 
"  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,"  p.  284,  p.  207  ;  or, 

the  stanza  of  "  The  Ocean,"  *'  Roll  on 

unknown,"  p.  252,  p.  247. 

All  the  small  letters,  repeated  three  times, 
joined,  in  ruled  spaces.      (8  marks.) 

All  the  capitals.     (5  marks.) 

The  ten  digits,  repeated  ten  times,  as  for 
a  sum  in  addition  making  a  square.  (5 
marks.) 

The  other  25  marks  to  be  judged  from  the 
compositions  in  Class  II.  and  Class  III. 


GRAMMAR — 3RD  TO  4TH  CLASS. 

Time,  2^  hours. 

Limit  of  work. — Parts  of  speech.  Inflec- 
tions. Analysis  of  simple  sentences  as  far 
as  subject,  enlargements  of  subject,  verb, 
objective  complements,  adverbial  comple- 
ments. Correction  of  errors.  Definition 
should  always  succeed  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  thing  defined.  • 

I.  "Will  he  help  me  to  do  the  work?" 
Write  one  sentence  making  four  changes  in 
the  foregoing  sentence  as  follows: 

(a)  The  interrogative  changed  into  the 
affirmative.     [2.] 

(3)  "me"  changed  into  the  nominative 
plural.      [2.] 


(<:)  "he"  changed  into  the  objective 
plural.     [2.] 

{d)  "  will  help  "  changed  into  the  past  in- 
dicative passive.     [2  ] 

2.  "That  is  a  man  whom  I  respect." 

[a)  Why  do  you  call  *'  that "  a  pronoun, 
and  "  whom  "  and  ••/"  ?     [6.] 

{b)  Why  do  you  parse  ^'whom  "  a  relative 
pronoun?     [5.] 

{c)  State  clearly  why  you  say  "  man  "  is 
the  predicate  nominative.      [4.] 

[d)  Show  why  ^^  respect^'  is  a  transitive 
verb.     [4.] 

3.  Make  a  table  of  masculines  in  one 
column  and  corresponding  feminines  in  an- 
other, using  the  following  words  as  one  of 
each  pair  :  husband,  aunt,  niece,  duke,  lion, 
ewe.      [9.] 

4.  Why  is  it  incorrect  to  say — 

{a)  Try  both  these  pens  and  then  use  the 
best  one  of  the  two. 

{b)  Jumbo  was  bigger  than  any  elephant 
in  the  world.     [8.] 

5.  Why  is  "  He  ain't  sure  "  more  incorrect 
than  "  I  ain't  sure."     [4.] 

6  Select  the  correct  word  from  the  fol- 
lowing pairs,  and  give  the  reason  for  the 
selection  in  every  case  : 

Him  I        J  T  I   saw  I  r^,  ,1  me   I 

TT         and  James  Tom  an!       y 

He  •'  seen  I 


j^f'"/  I  on  the  bench. 


[16.] 


(One  mark  for  the  word  and  three  for  the 
reason.) 

7.  Analyze  : 

{a)  The  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daugh- 
ter to  bear  him  company. 
(b)  Blue  were  her  eyes. 
{c)  Last   night   the   moon   had   a   golden 
ring. 

{d)  To-night  no  moon  we  see  I 
(e)  The  skipper  he  blew  a  whiff"  from  his 
pipe. 

(/)  And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 
{g)  And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and 
drear. 
Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow 
Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 
Toward  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe. 

'[28.] 

(Two  marks  for  correct  division  of  each 

sentence  into  noun-part  and  verb-part,  four 
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marks  for  correct  analysis  according  to  the 
scheme.) 
8.  Parse : — To-night    no    moon    we  see. 

(Count  lOO  marks  a  full  paper.) 


GEOGRAPHY — 3RD  TO  4TH  CLASS. 
Time,  2  hours. 

Limit  of  w^r>^.— Second  Class. —  Local 
geography ;  map  of  the  school  grounds. 
Definitions  of  the  chief  divisions  of  land  and 
water.  Talks  and  stories  about  animals, 
plants,  peoples,  air,  sun,  moon  and  shape  of 
the  earth.  Pointing  out  oceans  and  con- 
tinents on  the  Map  of  the  World. 

Third  Class.—  Definitions  continued  ; 
first  accurate  knowledge,  then  the  memoriz- 
ing of  the  definition.  The  great  countries, 
large  cities  and  most  prominent  physical 
features  on  the  Map  of  the  World.  Maps 
of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Ontario, ^Canada, 
America.  Map  drawing.  Motions  of  the 
earth,  seasons,  zones. 

1.  What  is  a  boundary  line  ?  Mention  a 
mountain  range  that  forms  part  of  the  bound- 
ary of  a  country ;  also  a  boundary  river. 
State  first  the  country,  then  the  side  bounded, 
then  the  boundary.      [9.] 

2.  Give  a  descriptive  tracing  of  the  bound- 
ary of  Mi  idlesex,  commencing  at  Belmont 
and  going  west,  naming  each  township  of 
Middlesex  as  you  pass  it.  Example,  "  Start- 
ing from  near  Belmont  we  proceed  west 
along  the  boundary-line  between  Westmin- 


ster and  Delaware  on  the  north  and  Elgin 
County  on  the  south  until  we  come  to  the 
River  Thames.  The  river  flows  between 
Caradoc,  etc."  Continue  in  this  way  until 
you  come  round  to  Belmont  again.  The 
composition  of  the  answer  will_be  considered 
in  valuing  it.      [15.] 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  that  part  of  Middlesex 
which  has  for  its  corners  Parkhill,  Lucan, 
London  and  Strathroy.  Mark  the  railways, 
railway  stations,  and  township  boundaries 
contained  in  the  part.  Commencing  at  Park- 
hill  draw  the  portion  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
from  that  villiage  to  Lucan,  two  inches  long 
on  your  map.     [15.] 

4.  Name  in  order  the  counties  with  their 
county  towns  tliat  border  on  the  county  of 
Huron.     [10.] 

5.  What  and  where  are  Toronto,   Nipis- 
sing,  Pelee,  Brant,  Muskoka  and  Fundy  ? 
[12.] 

6.  Commencing  at  the  Pacific  coast  name 
in  order  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  their 
capitals  and  the  situation  of  each  capital. 
Put  this  answer  in  a  ruled  table,  or  draw  a 
map  and  show  the  required  information  upon 
it.  Six  marks  extra  for  a  good  outline  map. 
[14.] 

7.  What  and  where  are  Liverpool,  Paris, 
Alps,  Caspian,  Hindostan  and  Chili?     [12.] 

8.  Tell  why  it  is  warmer  here  in  summer 
than  in  winter.  Or,  why  it  is  hotter  in  New 
Zealand  at  Christmas  than  on  the  1st  of  July. 
[6.] 

(Count  80  marks  a  full  paper.) 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


A  Layman's  Study  of  the  English 
Bible.  By  Professor  Francis  Bowen. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  author  is  some- 
what unique,  inasmuch  as  the  Bible  is  here 
treated  as  an  English  Classic,  containing 
poetry,  philosophy,  history  and  moral  teach- 
ing. Prof.  Bowen  writes  in  a  candid,  ap- 
preciative and  loving  spirit.  We  think  the 
book  a  most  valuable  one,  and  as  such  com- 
mend it  to  our  readers. 


Bacon's  Essays.  EditedbyF.  Storr,  B.A., 
and  C.  H.  Gibson,  M.A.  London  :  Riv- 
ingtons. 

Enriched  with  an  Infroduction,  Notes, 
Annotations  and  Indexes,  this  edition  of  the 
Essays  can  hardly  fail  to  be  welcomed  by 
students  of  English  literature,  for  its  com- 
pleteness and  for  many  other  good  points, 
especially  the  accurate  and  scholarly  man- 
ner in  which  the  life,  philosophy  and  con- 
temporary history  of  Bacon  are  treated. 
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Shakespeare's  Tragedy  of  Hamlet. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Sprague,  President  of  Mills 
College.  Chicago:  S.R.  VVinchell.    45cts. 

The  editor,  formerly  head  master  of  the 
Girls'  High  School,  Boston,  has  specially 
remembered  the  wants  of  students  in  pre- 
paring this  book,  which  contains  all  that  a 
student  needs — indeed,  we  are  compelled  to 
say  that  there  is  here  much  more  than  most 
students  will  make  any  good  use  of.  Critical 
comments,  topics  for  essays,  examination 
papers,  etc.,  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 


Anecdotes  Nouvelles.  Lectures  faciles 
et  amusantes.  New  York  :^  The  Writers' 
Publishing  Co.     20cts. 

An  improvement  on  most  elementary 
French  readers  in  that  the  translator  will 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  point  of  the  anec- 
dotes, most  of  which  are  well  chosen,  some 
having  a  decidedly  new-world  flavour. 


Language  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  By 
Miss  Barton,  Principal  of  the  Portland 
School  for  the  Deaf.  Boston  :  Ginn, 
Heath  &  Co.     85cts. 

An  interesting  and  novel  work,  designed 
to  aid  in  training  young  pupils  to  express 
their  thoughts  in  arithmetical  language. 
Teachers  of  primary  classes  will  find  here  a 
goodly  number  of  little  problems. 


Wentworth's  Series  of  Mathematics. 
Ibid. 

I.  Wentworth    &    Reed's  First    Steps   in 
Number.     Pupil's  Edition,  30cts. 

II.  Wentworth's  Grammar  School  Arith- 
metic.    75cts. 

III.  Wentworth's  Shorter  Course  in  Alge- 
bra.    $1. 

We  observe  from  the  publishers' announce- 
ment that  this  series  has  met  with  marked 
success.  The  "  First  Steps  "  and  the 
**  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,"  have  just 
been  issued,  and  will  no  doubt  meet  with 
like  favour.  We  have  already  spoken  favour- 
ably of  the  ♦*  Elements  of  Algebra,  '  of  which 
the  "Shorter  Course"  is  a  condensation, 
more  suitable  in  some  respects,  for  class- 
work,  than  the  larger  book. 


Appleton's  Science  Text-Books. 
Applied    Geology.     Prof.    Williams,    of 
Cornell  University.    New  York  :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  book 
is  the  first  which  has  attempted  to  give  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  relation  of  geology 
to  agriculture,  to  lighting,  heating,  draining, 
etc.,  and  to  manufacturing  and  other  indus- 
tries. It  concludes  with  an  interesting 
chapter  on  "Precious  Stones  and  Gems." 
We  think  those  who  are  in  charge  of  School 
Libraries  will  find  it  well  worth  their  at- 
tention, 


Longman's  New  Readers.  First  and 
Second  Primers.  Infant  Readers.  Stan- 
dards I.  II.  and  III.  London :  Long- 
mans. Green  &  Co. 

These  readers  were  especially  prepared  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  1885  Code,  and 
seem  to  be  well  adapted  for  use  in  schools. 
In  the  Primers,  a  combination  of  the  "  Alpha- 
betic "  and  "Look  and  Say"  methods  is 
used.  In  Standard  III.  we  notice  a  few 
selections  from  English  authors.  The  press 
work  is  good. 


Weekly  Problem  Papers  with  Notes, 
4J-.  dd.  Solutions  of  Weekly  Pro- 
blem Papers.  \os.  6d.  By  Rev.  John  J. 
Milne,  M.A. ,  Heversham  Grammar  School. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  1885. 

We  have  examined  these  volumes  with 
much  pleasure.  The  first  comprises  one 
hundred  papers  of  seven  problems  each  in 
Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Elementary 
Conies,  Statics  and  Dynamics.  These  are 
selected  by  a  wise  hand  from  the  scho  arship 
and  tripos  papers  set  at  Cambridge  during 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  form  the 
best  collection  we  have  seen  of  problems 
progressive  and  instructive,  neither  too  easy 
nor  too  difficult.  The  notes  to  the  first 
volume,  principally  on  the  summation  of 
series,  are  valuable,  rarely  met  with,  and  the 
solutions  contained  in  the  second  volume,  if 
properly  used,  will  turn  the  would-be  solver's 
present  defeat  into  future  victory. 

We  commend  these  volumes  to  those  pre- 
paring in  mathematics  for  any  of  our  univer- 
sity or  higher  Government  examinations. 
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The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood. 
By  Bernard  Perez.  Edited  and  translated 
by  Miss  Christie.  With  an  introduction 
by  Mr.  James  Sully.  Chicago  :  Marquis 
&  Co. 

Our  readers  will  find  this  an  interesting 
and  profoundly  scientific  work.  Mr.  Perez 
is  as  painstaking  as  the  late  Charles  Darwin, 
and  his  book  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  educators,  psychologists  and  parents. 

received. 

Scenes  from  Euripides.  Bacchae.  Riv- 
ingtons.  Stories  for  Kindergarten  and  Prim- 
ary Schools.  Ginn  &  Co.  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series,  Nos.  17  and  18.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 


The  Royal  Quarto  Edition  of  Webster's 
Dictionary,  published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam, 
of  Springfield,  Mass,  continues  to  meet  with 
great  success,  and  should  be  in  every  library. 

our  exchanges. 

The  January  number  of  the  Quiver^  which 
is  already  to  hand,  promises  well  for  the  new 
year.  We  know  of  no  magazine  more  suit- 
able for  Sunday  or  general  leading,  not  only 


on  account  of  its  excellent  religious  articles, 
but  also  because  the  tone  of  the  entire  con- 
tents is  healthy. 

••  Christmastide  with  the  Germans  be- 
fore Paris,"  by  Archibald  Forbes,  is  a  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  Harper  for  January.  Mr. 
Howell's  appearance  in  the  '•  Editor's  Study  " 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  literary  world. 
In  several  other  respects  this  is  a  first-class 
number,  and  will  make  new  friends  for  a 
popular  magazine. 

The  first  number  of  the  Eclectic  for  1886 
contains  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
of  matter  selected  from  fourteen  different 
papers,  magazines  and  reviews.  The  selec- 
tion, as  usual,  is  good. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Book-Buyer 
is  one  of  marked  excellence,  and  interesting 
to  many  others  besides  the  comparative  few 
who  live  in  the  world  of  books. 

The  verdict  in  regard  to  our  well-known 
cotemporary,  the  CnViV,  is  unanimous.  Able, 
fearless  and  incisive  in  its  articles  and 
reviews,  it  has  won  for  itse'f  golden  opinions. 
We  mention  with  special  pleasure  a  recent 
article  on  Sunday  newspapers. 


BUSINESS. 


If  you  know  your  subscription  to  have 
expired,  renew  it  at  once.  $1  per  annum  is 
the  subscription  price,  and  there  is  not  a 
teacher  in  Canada  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
that  sum  for  a  good  educational  paper. 

Notify  The  Monthly  at  once  of  change 
of  post-office,  always  giving  the  name  of  old 
office  as  well  as  the  new. 

The  Monthly  will  not  be  discontinued 
to  responsible  subscribers  until  ordered  to  be 
stopped.  Bills  will  be  rendered  from  time 
to  time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same 
will  be  expected. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  introduce  The 
Monthly  to  their  friends  can  have  speci- 


men copies  sent  free  from  this  office  to  any 
address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at; 
tention  is  given  to  examination  papers  in  this 
Magazine  ;  in  many  cases  hints  and  answers 
are  given,  and  for  several  papers  solutions 
have  b^en  furnished  to  all  the  questions.  We 
hope  subscribers  and  others  will  show  in  a 
practical  way  their  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  editors  of 
the  different  departments  of  The  Monthly. 

Bound  copies  of  this  Magazine  in  cloth 
can  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  King 
Street  West,  Toronto,  for  $1.50  per 
copy. 
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EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


BY    PROFESSOR     M.     MACVICAR,    PH.D.,    LL.D. 


IN  the  present  article  we  are  con- 
sidering knowledge  purely  as  an 
educational  factor,  as  the  source  or 
cause  of  mental  development  or 
growth.  This  is  the  aspect  of  know- 
ledge in  which  the  teacher  as  a  true 
educator  is  specially  concerned.  In 
being  specially  interested  in  this  as- 
pect he  does  not,  however,  depreciate 
other  aspects.  He  knows  right  well 
the  importance  of  knowledge  from 
other  standpoints,  and  with  reference 
to  other  spheres  of  human  investiga- 
tion and  progress.  As  a  true  man  he 
is  bound,  however,  to  investigate  and 
understand  the  phases  and  relations 
of  knowledge  that  effect  his  own  work. 
He  is  bound,  if  he  would  be  success- 
ful in  his  profession,  to  settle  clearly 
in  his  own  mind  the  nature  of  the 
knowledge  that  serves  as  a  cause  of 
mental  growth,  and  how  this  know- 
ledge must  be  acquired  to  serve  this 
purpose.  These  are  the  two  things 
that  claim  our  attention  in  the  pre- 
sent discussion. 


And  first,  knowledge,  in  order  to 
be  the  source  or  cause  of  mental  de- 
velopment, must  mean  well-defined 
consciousnesses.  Hence  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  must  mean  the 
acquisition  of  new  consciousnesses  of 
the  real,  the  true,  of  things  them- 
selves, of  actually  existing  entities,  re- 
lations and  phenomena.  It  must 
mean  the  acquisition  of  new  personal 
experiences  of  what  is,  of  what  really 
exists,  whether  in  the  form  of  entities, 
relations  or  phenomena.  This  all 
means  that  the  mind  must  become 
conscious  of  the  truth  itself,  not  of 
forms  and  symbols,  not  of  meaning- 
less words,  as  is  the  case  with  much 
of  the  so-called  knowledge  of  our 
schools  and  colleges.  Truth  is  the 
food  of  the  mind  in  as  literal  a  sense 
as  matter  is  the  food  of  the  body. 
The  mind  which  does  not  take  in, 
decompose,  digest  and  assimilate  truth 
can  no  more  be  developed  than  can 
the  body  which  does  not  take  in,  de- 
compose, digest  and  assimilate  phy- 
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sical  food.  In  this  connection  it 
must  be  carefully  noted  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  development  which  takes 
place  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of 
the  mental  element  supplied.  The 
law  of  mind  in  this  respect  is  the  same 
as  the  law  of  the  body.  Starch,  for 
example,  which  feeds  certain  parts  of 
the  body,  can  never  produce  bones, 
in  like  manner  certain  truths,  which 
feed  the  intellect,  can  never  supply 
the  demands  of  the  moral  and  spiri- 
tual natures.  One  thing  more  should 
by  noted  in  this  connection.  The 
extent  and  vigour  of  the  development 
or  growth  of  the  mind,  which  takes 
place  in  the  process  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  varies  according  as  the 
consciousnesses  through  which  the 
mind  passes  are  feeble  or  intense,  and 
also  according  as  they  can  or  cannot 
be  readily  reproduced  at  any  time  in 
their  integrity. 

Again,  the  law  by  which  knowledge 
or  truth  enters  into  the  growth  of  the 
mind  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  law 
by  which  matter  enters  into  the  growth 
of  a  plant  or  animal.  Dead  matter, 
for  example,  is  transformed  into 
muscle,  nerve  and  bone  by  the  action 
of  the  living  organism.  It  is  the  life 
in  the  organism  that  effects  this  won- 
derful change.  But  this  life,  be  it 
observed,  must  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  what  is  to  be  transformed, 
or  else  no  physical  growth  takes 
place.  So  it  is  with  mental  growth. 
Truth  or  knowledge  is  nothing  but 
dead  matter  until  vitalized  'by  the 
action  of  the  living  mind.  It  is  this 
action  that  decomposes,  digests  and 
assimilates  truth  ;  that  transforms  it 
into  intellectual,  moral  or  spiritual 
power.  But,  be  it  again  observed, 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  life  of  the 
physical  organism,  so,  in  the  case  of 
the  vitalizing  power  of  the  mind,  real 
contact  with  the  actual  thing  to  be 
transformed  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
It  is  a  deception,  a  sham,  a  delusion, 
to  suppose  that  mental  growth  will 


come  from  the  mere  manipulation  of 
symbols,  of  shadows  or  pictures  of 
things,  of  words  without  meaning ; 
will  come  from  undigested  stuffing, 
from  what  has  never  touched,  much 
less  has  never  entered  as  a  reality 
into  the  living  fire  of  the  conscious- 
ness. No,  genuine  mental  develop- 
ment cannot  come  from  such  a  con- 
dition of  things.  Mental  growth  is 
only  possible  when  the  active  living 
mind  comes  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  real,  the  true,  with  the  things 
themselves,  not  their  shadows  or  pic- 
tures, however  beautiful,  or  however 
finely  presented.  • 

Once  more,  mind  is  developed  and 
strengthened  in  the  art  of  acquiring 
knowledge  in  proportion  as  it  ener- 
gizes, as  it  puts  forth  effort.  This  is 
a  primary  law  of  mental  growth ;  a 
law  which  is  formally  accepted  by 
most  teachers.  Yet  it  is  a  law  which, 
as  applied,  has  done  great  damage  in 
the  school-room.  Of  course  this  law 
requires  that  the  teacher  should  avoid 
doing  the  pupil's  work ;  should  avoid 
rendering  that  kind  of  help  which 
i  makes  the  pupil  inactive.  It  is  true 
I  the  teacher  can  neither  perceive,  un- 
derstand, nor  reason  for  the  pupil. 
This  the  pupil  must  do  for  himself  if 
he  would  grow  mentally.  All  this  is 
true ;  but  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
teacher  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
pupil's  work.  He  has  only  discharged 
one  phase  of  his  duty  when  he  avoids 
doing  what  legitimately  and  neces- 
sarily belongs  to  the  pupil.  This  is  an 
important  phase,  and  one  which  many 
teachers  fail  to  observe.  But  the 
failure  to  observe  is  a  less  evil  than 
the  course  pursued  by  others.  There 
are  teachers  who  observe  this  phase 
of  duty,  who  recognize  the  law;  but 
the  recognition  means  only  the  most 
shameful  neglect  of  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  the  pupil.  It  means  assign- 
ing work  to  the  pupil,  and  then  leav- 
ing him  to  a  blind  effort  to  perform 
that   for  which    he   is   mentally  and 
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otherwise  unqualified.  It  means  an 
absolute  waste  of  the  pupil's  time  and 
strength.  It  means  discouragement, 
defeat  and  the  final  abandonment  of 
the  work  in  utter  disgust.  This  is  not 
an  overdrawn  statement  of  the  case. 
Any  number  of  instances  can  be  pro- 
duced verifying  this  position.  Hun- 
dreds of  pupils  have  failed  in  almost 
€very  department  of  school  work  be- 
cause of  being  under  teachers  who 
have  pursued  this  course.  This  is  the 
-explanation  of  the  neglect,  and  even 
hatred,  upon  the  part  of  many  of  our 
brightest  boys  and  girls  of  such  sub- 
jects as  grammar,  composition  and 
mathematics.  No,  the  teacher  is  not 
to  do  the  pupil's  work,  but  he  is  to 
do  his  own  faithfully  and  efficiently. 
This  means  a  wide  range  of  effort. 
It  means  much  more  than  we  at  pres- 
ent note.  This  much,  however,  we 
must  say  in  this  connection  :  it  means, 
first,  that  he  has  fixed  in  his  own  mind 
a  clear  and  definite  outline  of  the 
results  which  he  proposes  to  fix  in 
the  minds  of  his  pupils.  It  means, 
second,  that  he  has  carefully  analyzed 
the  subject  to  be  presented-4flto  sepa- 
rate dependent  parts  or  units  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  stage  of  progress  of 
his  pupils,  and  that  he  present  these 
parts  or  units  in  the  order  of  their 
dependence  to  his  pupils  for  study 
and  investigation.  The  arrangement 
of  work  in  this  case  should  be  such 
that  each  step  prepares  the  pupil 
thoroughly  to  perform  the  step  im- 
mediately following.  It  means,  third, 
that  the  teacher  should  render  such 
aid  and  guidance  to  the  pupil  as  will 
place  his  mind  in  vital  relation  to 
the  things  to  be  known.  This  should 
be  done  chiefly  by  careful  questioning 
and  pointed  illustrations.  It  means, 
finally,  that  the  teacher  supply  the 
necessary  stimuli  to  keep  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  in  an  active  and  hence  re- 
ceptive state.  This  means,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  imparting  his  own  life  to 
his  pupil.      We   shall   consider  this 


phase  of  our  subject  more  fully  in  a 
future  article;  in  the  meantime  we 
must  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
obstacles  which  affect  materially  the 
teacher  in  preparing  for  and  in  doing 
his  work. 

And  first  among  these  is  the  fact 
that  law  makers  have  laid  their  hands 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  mental 
development.  Boards  of  education 
are  now  able  to  prescribe  definitely 
just  the  amount  of  knowledge,  in  the 
form  of  facts  and  formulas  of  various 
sorts,  that  must  be  crammed  by  the 
teacher  into  the  pupil  in  a  given  time, 
the  clearest,  the  most  evident,  laws  of 
mental  development  notwithstanding. 
The  teacher  must  obey  orders,  he 
must  perform  the  task  fixed  by  law,  he 
must  do  the  cramming  or  else  give 
place  to  another.  He  knows  that  the 
same  law  which  prescribes  the  work 
prescribes  also  sharp  and  well-arranged 
methods  of  determining  whether  the 
cramming  is  successfully  performed. 
In  view  of  this  order  of  things  we  ask 
candidly  what  can  teachers  do  but 
submit  to  the  inevitable.  Woe  be  to 
those  who  fail  to  come  up  to  the  re- 
quired percentage  of  cramming.  Yes, 
percentage  of  cramming.  This  is  the 
product  for  which  teachers  are  held 
largely  responsible  by  the  tests  through 
which  their  pupils  are  made  to  pass. 
This  is  not  stating  unfairly  the  require- 
ments made  of  teachers  in  many 
schools.  In  how  many  schools  is  the 
teacher's  efficiency  judged  by  the  use 
he  has  made  of  knowledge  in  develop- 
ing the  intellectual,  moral  and  spiri- 
tual natures  of  his  pupils?  Is  it  the 
noble  character  he  is  forming  in  his 
pupils  that  is  made  the  chief  test  of 
his  success  ?  No,  this  is  not  the 
test.  He  is  judged,  not  by  this,  but 
by  the  quantity  of  knowledge  of  vari- 
ous sorts  he  has  forced  his  pupils  to 
prepare  for  temporary  exhibition.  We 
say  advisedly  a  temporary  exhibition  ; 
for  who  does  not  know  how  small  a 
part  of  what  is  exhibited  in  the  exami- 
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nation  remains  a  permanent  posses- 
sion. Six  months  after  the  examina- 
tion has  taken  place  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  what  was  so  carefully 
crammed  into  the  memory  has  for 
ever  disappeared.  And  it  is  well  that 
it  has,  for  unassimilated  knowledge  is 
only  a  burden  which  affects  the  mind 
about  in  the  same  way  that  a  physi- 
cal burden  affects  the  body. 

The  second  obstacle  which  hinders 
the  proper  preparation  of  teachers  for 
their  work  is  the  simple  law  of  de- 
mand. This  law  is  more  powerful 
than  legal  enactments.  It  regulates 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  prepara- 
tion made  for  every  sphere  of  human 
activity.  The  manufacturer,  for  ex- 
ample, is  controlled  by  it.  He  pro- 
duces only  such  qualities  of  goods  as 
the  demand  makes  necessary.  The 
preparation  made  for  their  work  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  every  profession 
is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  controlled 
by  this  law.  Why  should  not  the 
teacher  fall  into  line  as  well  as  the 


rest  ?  Why  should  he  not  make  such 
preparation  for  his  work  as  meets  the 
demand?  If  what  is  demanded  is 
simply  rote  work,  is  simply  hearing 
recitations,  is  simply  to  cram  the  pu- 
pils with  certain  facts  and  formulas, 
which  will  prepare  them  for  passing 
examinations  successfully,  why  should 
the  teacher  prepare  himself  for  an 
entirely  different  work?  No,  the 
average  teacher  will  not  do  so.  He 
will  not  rise  above  the  demand. 
Hence  we  may  hold  ever  so  correct 
views  of  the  training  the  teacher  needs 
to  fit  him  for  his  work,  we  may  pro- 
vide the  most  ample  means  for  giv- 
ing him  this  training,  we  may  go 
further,  we  may  enact  the  most  strin- 
gent laws  compelling  him  to  go 
through  the  form  of  this  training,  and 
pass  the  necessary  tests  to  admit  him 
into  the  profession,  all  this  we  may 
do,  and  fail  sadly  of  realizing  in  the 
school-room  the  results  expected. 
This  is  but  one  phase  of  this  ques- 
1  tion,  others  will  be  considered  again. 


( To  be  continued, ) 


QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY  ENDOWMENT  ASSOCIATION.^ 

[Written out  for  The  Educational  Monthly.] 


ALTHOUGH  the  Queen's  Endow- 
ment Association  is  not  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  university,  I  am  natu- 
rally interested  in  it  for  more  reasons 
than  one,  and  I,  therefore,  cheerfully 
complied  with  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man (Rev.  G.  M.  Milligan)  to  remain 
over  for  a  day  to  address  the  second 
meeting  which  the  Toronto  Branch  in- 
tended holding.  It  was  very  gratifying 
to  all  of  us  in  Kingston  when  we  learned 
that  the  friends  of  Queen's  in  Toronto 
were  following  the  advice  of  our  Chan- 
cellor, Sandford  Fleming.  You  were 
the  first  to  organize,  and  in  no  more 
practical  way  can  friends  everywhere 

*  Principal    Grant's    Address    to    the    Toronto 
Branch  of  the  Queen's  Endowment  Association. 


show  their  interest  in  the  university 
at  the  present  juncture.  Your  ex- 
ample has  been  already  followed  in 
Kingston,  Belleville,  Brockville,  Otta- 
wa and  other  places  in  Ontario. 
Montreal  has  also  formed  a  branchy 
and  I  expect  to  hear  of  others  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and,  perhaps,  in 
the  United  States,  for  the  graduates 
of  Queen's  have  a  singular  love  of 
Alma  Mater,  and  have  always  felt  that 
Queen's  is  more  than  Provincial. 
Every  true  university  is  cosmopolitan 
in  spirit.  As  Emerson  says,  it  is  "  a 
seat  of  sentiment  and  cosmical  rela- 
tions." You  no  more  describe  its 
essence  when  you  say  that  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  or  by  a  religious 
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body,  or  by  ancient  endowments,  or 
by  the  benefactions  of  living  men, 
than  you  describe  a  man  when  you 
mention  where  his  salary  comes  from. 
Yet  there  are  petty  creatures  who 
think  they  know  enough  about  a 
university,  if  they  simply  label  it, 
<jspecially  if  they  stick  on  an  offensive 
label,  such  as  "godless"  or  "sec- 
tarian," "political"  or  "denomina- 
tional." Associations  of  alumni  re- 
present truly  pious  feelings  toward 
the  mother  that  has  watched  over  our 
intellectual  growth,  and  aided  in  our 
enfranchisement  from  the  idols  of  the 
mind.  This  association  includes  all 
who  are  willing  to  aid  in  extending 
Queen's.  In  forming  it  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  are 
following  the  example  of  the  great 
Scottish  University  on  which  Queen's 
has  been  modelled  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

When,  in  response  to  a  special 
invitation,  we  asked  the  Chancellor 
to  represent  us  at  the  Tercentenary 
of  Edinburgh  University,  we  had  no 
•conception  that  his  visit  would  be  so 
fruitful.  He  brought  back  with  him 
many  things,  among  them  the  idea  of 
an  association  of  all  our  graduates  and 
real  friends  that  would  be  a  perman- 
ent source  of  strength  to  the  uni- 
versity. In  his  address  at  Convo- 
cation which  he  has  sent,  I  think,  to  all 
of  you,  he  explained  that  thirty  years 
ago  some  adventurous  gentlemen  who 
had  never  done  anything  for  the 
Scottish  Universities  proposed  that 
they  should  be  rolled  into  one. 
Scotchmen  are  supposed  to  be  pretty 
Radical,  but  their  Radicalism  is 
ballasted  by  strong  common  sense. 
The  various  universities  were  native 
of  the  soil.  Each  had  deep  local 
roots,  and  a  history  that  could  not  be 
ignored.  Besides,  the  means  were 
not  provided  for  carrying  out  the 
magnificent  scheme,  and  it  fell  still- 
born. However,  one  result  was  the 
starting  of  an  association  for  strength- 


ening Edinburgh,  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  it  made  the  Chan- 
cellor think  that  we  could  better  the 
example.  Since  that  proposal  was 
made,  the  smallest  of  the  four  Scottish 
Universities  was  vaguely  threatened 
in  a  Parliamentary  bill ;  but  so  lively 
was  the  feeling  of  resentment  evoked 
that  the  objectionable  clause  was 
struck  out,  and  now  the  Baxters  have 
given  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  to 
start  a  college  at  Dundee  that  will 
probably  develop  into  a  fifth  Scottish 
University. 

We  have  recently  had  a  similar 
experience.  A  proposal  to  concen- 
trate in  Toronto  the  four  principal 
universities  of  Ontario  was  submitted 
to  our  constituents,  and  was  unani- 
mously rejected,  last  April.  How  is 
this  imanimity  to  be  explained,  when, 
as  I  stated  in  my  last  inaugural,  we 
were  not  unanimous  before?  How 
came  it  to  pass  that  the  proposed 
federation  united  against  it  the  con- 
stituency of  Queen's  as  one  man  ?  Be- 
cause the  proposal  lacked  the  essential 
elements  that  an  honest  proposal  would 
have  contained.  We  have  heard  of 
the  mountain  in  labour  bringing  forth  a 
mouse,  but  in  this  case  there  was  not 
even  a  mouse.  There  was  no  sug- 
gestion as  to  where  the  means  were  to 
come  from  to  enable  us  to  move, 
much  less  a  word  as  to  new  sources 
of  revenue  to  take  the  place  of  those 
that  would  be  lost.  Suppose  that  the 
conclusion  had  been  come  to  that 
Kingston  was  the  best  centre  for  the 
University  of  Ontario,  and  that  there- 
upon we  had  addressed  an  invitation 
to  the  Toronto  University  authorities 
to  move  to  Kingston  without  a  word 
as  to  how  they  were  to  get  quarters 
to  do  as  much  work  as  they  are  now 
doing,  would  the  invitation  have 
been  accepted  ?  And  when  declined 
by  them,  would  we  be  warranted  in 
representing  them  as  opposed  to  con- 
federation? Equally  preposterous  is 
it  to  throw  upon  us  the  responsibility 
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for  the  rejection  of  a  scheme  that  had  i 
the  name  of  confederation  but  that 
lacked  every  essential  element  that 
belongs  to  the  federal  principle. 
The  discussion,  however,  has  served 
one  good  purpose.  It  has  united 
those  in  Queen's  who  were  in  favour 
of  concentration  with  those  who 
always  preferred  the  distributive  sys- 
tem of  colleges.  The  former  are 
now  convinced  that  the  men  who 
talked  fluently  about  concentration 
did  not  know  what  they  were  talking 
about ;  had  not  thought  the  matter 
out,  or  lacked  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  They  feel,  too,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  waste  any  more  time 
considering  vague  generalities  and 
ghost-like  schemes,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  Nehemiah  they  say  :  "  Let  us  rise 
up  and  build."  Sufficient  time  has 
been  spent  in  discussion,  and  we 
must  now  give  ourselves  to  work. 

Let  me  say  here  that  we  have 
cause  for  congratulation,  not  only 
that  the  question  has  been  settled  on 
the  old  lines,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
old  are  the  best,  but  that  it  has  been 
settled  without  any  feelings  of  bitter- 
ness or  hostility  between  the  different 
universities.  Whoever  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  these  feelings  in  the 
past,  a  new  era  may  be  inaugurated. 
I  think  that  we  may  be  assured  that 
no  Government  will  open  the  subject, 
unless  it  is  prepared  with  a  compre- 
hensive measure  that  will  be  adequate 
to  the  proved  necessities  of  the  whole 
country,  and  will  recognize  the  claims 
of  every  institution  that  is  well  equipped 
and  is  doing  genuine  university  work. 
Being  assured  of  this,  we  can  all  unite 
heartily  in  seeking  the  common  good, 
and  in  cultivating  feelings  of  the 
warmest  kind  for  sister  institutions. 
My  own  convictions  are  that  the 
common  good  will  be  best  promoted 
when  we  have  that  element  of  gene- 
rous rivalry,  without  paltry  feelings 
of  jealousy,  which  is  secured  by  the 
existence  of  two  or  three  autonomous 


universities ;  and  when  these  look  for 
extension  not  so  much  to  the  action 
of  this  or  that  politician  as  to  the 
liberality  of  those  who  appreciate 
education.  Certainly  the  historyof  our 
race  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds 
proves  that  although  growth  may  be 
slow  when  dependence  is  on  private 
individuals  rather  than  upon  the 
State,  it  is  sure,  and  in  the  end  likely 
to  be  on  a  scale  far  transcending 
what  could  be  expected  from  the  most 
liberal  State  or  Province.  Can  you 
conceive  of  a  Provincial  Government 
voting  one  million  for  university  edu- 
cation? But  one  man  in  California 
has  given  three  or  four  millions,  and 
another  in  the  same  State  is  about  ta 
give  twenty.  Besides  these,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Ezra  Cornell,  Vanderbilt, 
the  Stewarts,  Lennoxes,  Peabody 
and  others  have  given  on  a  scale  that 
no  State  or  Provincial  Government 
would  venture  to  imitate,  unless  in 
the  way  of  giving  wild  lands  that  no- 
body felt  took  anything  out  of  his 
pocket.  So  has  it  been  and  so  is  it 
in  the  Mother  Country.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  revenues  greater 
than  some  States.  Where  did  they 
come  from?  Not  one  penny  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund  or  votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Scot- 
tish Universities  would  have  been 
equally  well-endowed  had  it  not  been 
for  the  greedy  barons  who  stole  the 
church  lands  that  pious  founders  had 
intended  to  be  permanently  applied 
to  the  twin  sacred  cause  of  religion 
and  learning.  The  British  Parlia- 
ment, therefore,  votes  some  $200,000 
a  year  in  aid  of  the  Scottish  Univer- 
sities ;  but  it  never  dreams  of  giving 
the  whole  amount  to  one,  and  it  gives 
in  a  way  to  stimulate  local  and  indi- 
vidual effort.  Looking  at  what  has 
been  done  for  Queen's  in  the  past,  I 
am  quite  willing  to  wait  until  our 
friends  find  that  they  can  do  more 
than  they  have  already  done.  We 
are    advancing   every  year  since   we 
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were  thrown  upon  our  own  resources. 
There  is  a  steady  increase  since  1869 
in  the  number   of  students  and  the 
number  of  the  staff,  in  revenue,  en- 
dowment,    Hbrary,     laboratory     and 
general  equipment.     We  have  never 
received  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
history  .what  is  known  in  university 
language  as  a  good  subscription.     No 
one  man  has  ever  endowed  a  chair. 
The   largest    contribution    from    any 
one  source  was  the  legacy  of  between 
ten  and  eleven  thousand  dollars  left 
by  the  late  Robert  Sutherland,  B.A., 
the  only  coloured  graduate  Queen's 
has  ever  had.     Our  growth  is  due  to 
the  number  of  our  friends  and  not  to 
large  donations,  to  the  general  inter- 
est felt  in  Queen's  rather  than  to  the 
affection  of  a  family.     Probably  the 
explanation  of  our  not  receiving  sums 
of  thirty,  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  at  once  is  that  our  fathers  in 
founding  the  university  selected  King- 
ston in   preference   to    a   large    city, 
believing   Kingston  to  be   the    most 
suitable  centre  for  the  whole  country. 
The  work  that  Queen's  does  is  thus 
not  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
great  wealth.     But  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  disappointed.   The  most  wealthy 
university  connected  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  United  States  is 
Princeton.      Well,    when    Princeton 
celebrated  its  centenary,  its  endow- 
ment was  less  than  that  which  Queen's 
has  in  its  forty-fourth  year.     The  fact 
that   so   much   has   been  done,  and 
done  in  the  spirit  that  has  actuated 
the  donors,  should  make  us  careful 
before  we  think  of  even  the  appear- 
ance of  breaking   faith,  for    all  that 
has  been  hitherto  given  was  unmis- 
takably for  "Queen's    University   at 
Kingston,"  to  quote  from  the  Royal 
Charter.     As   I  am  speaking  to  men 
of  different  denominations,  permit  me 
to  say  that  our  connection  with  the 
Presbyterian   Church    secures   to    us 
traditions    and    influences    that    we 
would  not  part  with  on  any  account. 


and,  yet  at  the  same  time,  does  not 
hamper  in  the  least  our  freedom  and 
self-government.  Our  fathers  laid  t»he 
foundations  of  Queen's  in  a  generous 
spirit,  and  from  the  day  of  its  opening 
till  now  it  has  been  distinguished  for 
its  catholicity.  There  is  no  sectarian- 
ism about  Que'en's.  We  boast  neither 
of  our  orthodoxy  nor  of  our  secularism. 
We  think  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
the  country  should  have  an  university 
of  such  a  type  and  with  such  a  history, 
and  evidently  the  country  thinks  so  . 
too.  For  instance,  I  do  not  know 
one  prominent  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
tleman in  and  around  Kingston  that 
has  not  contributed  to  extend  Queen's, 
and  I  go  as  readily  for  help  to  men 
of  one  denomination  as  to  men  of 
another  and  am  not  disappointed. 

It  is  a  blessing  to  know  that  here 
after    I    am    to    be    relieved  of  the 
burden  of   asking   for  subscriptions, 
and   that   this  pleasant  duty  will  be 
discharged  by  able  and  willing  volun-  . 
teers.     You  know   our  present  posi^^^ 
tion ;      that    quarter    of    a    millio^^, 
dollars  are  needed  to  put  the  univeiij^ 
sity  in  a  condition  of  thorough  effi- 
ciency; and  you  know  from  my  recent 
inaugural  what    the    objects    are    to 
which  the    money    will   be   applied. 
The  intention  of  this  association  is  to 
try  to  get   the  interest  of  a   quarter 
of  a  million  from  a  large  numbeY  of 
subscribers,  so  that  in   the    event  of 
the  capital  sum  not  being  forthcoming 
at  once  we  shall  have  the  interest  of 
it  within  a  measurable  time.     Hard 
work  will   be  needed  to  attain  any- 
thing near  the    point   that  has  been 
indicated.     If  I  were  to  offer  a  word 
of  advice   to    this   branch,    I  would 
suggest    that   something    specific    be 
aimed  at.  The  Kingston  Branch  aims 
at  raising  annually  enough  to  pay  for 
an  additional  professor.    Why  not  also 
aim  at  a  chair  or  a  lectureship  ?     At 
any  rate,  aim  high. 

Some  may  interpose  here,  and  say, 
you  would  not  have  required  so  much 
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money  had  confederation  taken  place. 
That  is  a  mistake.  Confederation 
is  generally  a  costly  business.  In 
the  event  of  confederation  we  would 
have  required,  first,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  to-  move,  and  perhaps  a 
second  quarter  for  extension,  for  no 
one  pretended  that*  confederation 
meant  the  extinction  of  any  teaching, 
and  it  is  teaching  that  costs.  Why, 
the  experience  of  the  Baptists  proves 
that  even  when  they  bring  to  one 
college  all  their  divinity  professors, 
they  do  not  save  money.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Their  divinity  teaching 
costs  now  three  times  as  much  as 
under  the  old  system ;  but,  fortunately 
for  them,  they  have  a  man  who  gives 
more  for  their  one  theological  hall 
than  our  whole  Church  is  asked  to  give 
for  Knox,  Montreal  and  the  theologi- 
cal department  of  Queen's.  Besides, 
under  the  present  system,  we  reach  a 
wider  constituency  of  givers  than  we 
could  possibly  appeal  to  if  confeder- 
ation took  place.  Do  you  think  that 
the  people  of  Eastern  Ontario  would 
contribute  to  Queen's  as  they  now  do 
if  it  was  uprooted  and  carried  away  to 


Toronto  in  spite  of  their  protests, 
and  when  its  steady  growth  proved 
that  removal  was  not  required  in  its 
own  interest?  Already  there  is  a 
somewhat  bitter  feeling  in  other 
cities  that  there  are  men  who  would 
centralize  every  institution  in  Toronto. 
That  feeling  would  be  intensified  if 
university  confederation  took  place 
without  any  guarantee  of  success  or 
improvement.  In  those  circum- 
stances we  would  certainly  lose 
sources  of  revenue  that  we  now 
depend  upon.  Under  any  system, 
depend  upon  it,  money  will  be  needed. 
But  under  the  present  system  no 
money  is  wasted  on  rash  experiments, 
and  appeal  is  made  to  the  widest 
possible  circle  of  friends  of  higher 
education. 

Again,  let  me  congratulate  you  on 
the  action  you  have  taken.  You  can 
appeal  to  men  and  women  of  every 
denomination,  for  your  revenue  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  general  work  of  the 
university  and  not  to  the  theological 
department.  May  you  report  hund- 
reds of  members  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  April  next. 


THE  SrUDY  OF  LITERATURE.* 


BY  PROF.  JOHN  WATSON,   QUEEN  S  UNIVERSITY. 


[Revised  for  The  EDfcATioNAi,  Monthly. J 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

1  REGARD  devotion  to  intellectual 
pursuits  as  not  only  a  great  pre- 
servative against  the  vulgar,  the  mean 
and  the  impure ;  not  only  do  I  think 
that  the  man  who  dwells  with  the 
great  minds  of  the  past  and  the 
present  is  likely  to  be  a  better  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  the  city  and  the 
state,    but    I   believe   that   in   being 

•An  address  read  at  the  inauguration  of  the  St. 
Andrew's  Literary  Society  of  Kingston,  iSth  Dec 
1885. 


these  things  he  will  also  be  a  better 
Christian.  Hence,  I  rejoice  at  the 
banding  together  of  young  minds,  as 
yet  unworn  by  the  world,  and  eager 
to  know  the  best  that  has  been  said 
and  done  by  our  race ;  and  I  trust 
that  you  will  be  able  to  preserve,  and 
even  to  intensify,  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  you  have  begun  so  good  a 
work.  You  have  started  on  a  path 
that  leads  to  a  fair  and  fruitful 
domain.  But  I  must  remind  you 
that,  although  the  beginning  is  much, 
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it  is  not  everything.  We  are  all  wont 
to  display  a  superabundance  of  energy 
when  we  first  put  our  hands  to  the 
plough  \  but  in  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day  we  are  tempted  to  steal 
away  and  seek  the  grateful  coolness 
of  some  shady  rill  or  grove.  Ahd 
there  is  a  special  reason  why  a  new- 
born zeal  for  knowledge  should 
gradually  grow  cold  and  at  length  ex- 
pire. The  study  of  literature  is  not  i 
all  pleasure;  like  everything  that  is  | 
worth  doing  it  demands  a  good  deal  j 
of  self-denial  and  a  good  deal  of 
perseverance.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
so  many  have  the  impression  that  the 
great  artists  in  literature,  men  who 
have  thought  deeply  on  human  life, 
and  have  toiled  hard  to  make  their 
works  give  back  an  untroubled  re- 
flection of  their  best  thoughts,  are  but 
*'the  idle  singers  of  an  empty  day," 
and  that  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  art 
is  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces  in  the  lives 
of  frivolous  or  busy  men.  That  is 
not  the  conception  of  his  work  which 
any  of  our  great  men  of  letters  has 
had.  Hear  what  Milton  has  to  say 
of  the  function  of  the  poet :  *'  The 
abilities  of  the  poet,"  he  says,  "  where- 
soever they  be  found,  are  the  inspired 
gifts  of  God,  rarely  bestowed,  but  yet 
to  some  —  though  most  abuse  —  in 
€very  nation;  and  are  of  power, 
besides  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  in- 
breed  and  cherish  in  a  great  people 
the  seeds  of  virtue  and  public  civility  ; 
to  allay  the  perturbations  of  the  mind, 
and  set  the  affections  in  right  tune  ; 
to  celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty 
hymns  the  .throne  and  equipage  of 
God's  almightiness,  and  what  He 
suffers  to  be  wrought  with  high  provi- 
dence in  His  Church  ;  to  sing  victori- 
ous agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the 
deeds  and  triumphs  of  just  and  pious 
nations,  doing  valiantly  through  faith 
against  the  enemies  of  Christ ;  to  de- 
plore the  general  relapses  of  kinc^doms 
and  states  from  justice  and  God's  true 
worship.  Lastly,  whatsoever  in  religion 


is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue  amiable  or 
grave,  whatsoever  hath  passion  or  ad- 
miration in  all  the  changes  of  that 
which  is  called  fortune  from  without, 
or  the  wily  subtleties  and  refluxes  of 
man's  thoughts  from  within ;  all  these 
things,  with  a  solid  and  treatable 
smoothness,  to  point  out  and  describe." 
The  man  of  letters,  in  Milton's  idea 
of  him,  must,  as  you  see,  be  a  severe 
moralist,  like  Butler,  and  a  preacher 
of  righteousness,  Hke  Luther  or  Savon- 
arola, as  well  as  the  inspired  singer  who 
lays  bare  the  recesses  of  the  soul,  de- 
picts the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  and 
bodies  forth  the  glories  of  the  unseen 
world.  Nor  did  Milton's  practice  be- 
lie his  theory;  no  monk  ever  dis- 
ciplined his  body  more  austerely  than 
this  Puritan  poet  disciplined  his  mind 
by  the  study  of  all  past  literature, 
sacred  and  profane.  And  Milton  is 
not  alone  in  the  untiring  zeal  with 
which  he  "builds  the  lofty  rhyme." 
Dante  could  speak  oi  his  *'  Divina 
Commedia'"'  as  a  task  which  made  him 
lean  for  many  years,  and  the  genial 
Horace  recommends  the  author  to 
keep  his  work  in  his  desk  for  a  nine 
years'  revision.  Now,  if  the  master- 
pieces of  literature  are  the  product  of 
long  and  hard  effort,  is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  will  at  once  yield 
up  their  meaning  to  the  first  undis- 
ciplined mind  that  skims  over  their 
surfaces  ?  Is  it  not  leather  self-evident 
that  if  we  wish  to  come  even  within 
sight  of  the  thought  of  a  great  writer, 
we  must  do  what  one  of  his  country- 
men felt  to  be  so  much  of  a  grievance 
in  the  case  of  the  great  German 
philosopher,  Hegel;  we  must  "stop 
— and  think — and  think — and  begin 
again."  The  dramas  and  comedies 
and  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  are  per- 
haps the  greatest  legacy  ever  given  to 
the  world  by  any  one  man.  But  here, 
even  more  than  in  the  case  of  Milton, 
it  is  of  prime  importance  to  come  to 
your  task  of  study  with  a  clear 
consciousness  of  its  magnitude   and 
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difficulty.  I  saw  it  reported  the  other 
day  in  the  newspapers  that  the  Ven. 
Archdeacon  Farrar  had  said  that  we 
could  better  afford  to  do  without 
vShakespeare  than  without  Milton.  I 
do  not  think  that  that  is  a  sound  judg- 
ment, and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
set  against  it  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  that  Milton  is  "not  among  the 
first  or  wisest " — not  for  instance  so 
full  and  wide  and  deep  as  Shakes- 
peare or  Dante.  In  any  case — and 
this  is  what  I  should  like  to  impress 
upon  you — to  understand  a  play  of 
Shakespeare  is  a  work  of  extreme 
difficulty.  Shakespeare  does  not  say 
to  himself:  "Go  to,  let  me  make  a 
play  to  teach  my  fellow-countrymen 
the  danger  of  unhallowed  ambition, 
or  excessive  speculation,  or  filial  in- 
gratitude." Any  one  who  thinks  that 
these  superficial  lessons  exhaust  Mac- 
beth, or  Hamlet,  or  Lear,  has  not 
only  not  learned  what  these  plays  have 
to  teach,  but  he  has  not  caught  the 
artistic  point  of  view  at  all.  Why 
should  we  have  an  elaborate  play 
merely  to  imprint  on  our  minds 
lessons  on  the  level  of  the  copy  book 
heading, "  Honestyis  the  best  policy  "? 
The  complex  nature  of  Macbeth  is 
not  expressed  in  saying  that  he  is 
over-ambitious,  any  more  than  one  of 
us  would  consent  to  have  his  character 
formulated  in  such  catchwords  as 
honest,  avaricious,  self-seeking,  in- 
dustrious. Hence  I  say  that  to  study 
a  play  of  Shakespeare  is  not  a  trifling 
thing,  but  to  do  it  well  a  very  difficult 
thing.  What  we  should  aim  at  is  to 
build  up  in  our  minds  the  various 
characters  in  their  action  and  re- 
action on  one  another,  as  nearly  as 
possible  as  they  presented  themselves 
in  the  mind  of  the  author.  And  that 
is  manifestly  so  hard  a  task  that  we 
who  are  not  Shakespeares  or  Miitons, 
or  even  Grays  or  Cowpers,  must 
snatch  eagerly  at  all  aids  to  our  re- 
flection which  we  can  obtain.  Sup- 
pose, by  way  of  illustration,  that  you 


wish  really  to  understand  the  play  of 
Macbeth.  Probably  you  have  read 
it  cursorily  in  a  mood  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  and  you  know  that  it 
contains  witches  and  a  dagger  scene 
— "  Is  this  a  dagger  that  I  see  before 
me?" — that  it  tells  how  Macbeth,  in- 
cited by  ambition  and  worked  up  to 
the  "sticking-point"  by  his  wife,  mur- 
dered Duncan,  was  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  Banquo — "Hence,  horrible 
shadow  ! " — and  finally  slain  by  Mac- 
duff;  while  Lady  Macbeth,  too  fragile 
to  bear  the  weight  of  so  great  a  load 
of  crime,  went  mad,  and  walked  and 
talked  in  her  sleep.  This  floating 
and  wavering  image  of  the  play  must, 
first  of  all,  be  made  precise  and  defi- 
nite, and  so  the  whole  of  it  must  be 
read  through  with  care  and  attention. 
Then,  you  go  back  over  it,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a  good  edition,  find  out  the 
meaning  of  all  the  obsolete  words  and 
phrases  it  contains.  Next,  you  try  to 
get  the  key  to  the  character  of  the 
chief  personages,  and  go  on  to  ask 
whether  such  persons  would  act  as 
they  do  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed.  Then  you  note  the 
striking  passages,  turning  them  over 
and  over,  and  trying  them  by  the  re- 
sponse of  your  own  mind  and  expe- 
rience. 

Perhaps,  you  further  wish  to  know 
something  of  the  materials  out  of 
which  Shakespeare  has  constructed 
this  work  of  art,  and  how  his  skill  as 
an  artist  is  displayed  in  it.  Again, 
you  try  to  find  out  the  author's  age  at 
the  time  of  its  composition,  and  ask 
yourself  how  the  play  harmonizes  with 
that  period  of  his  life.  When  you 
have  done  all  this,  honestly  and  faith- 
fully, you  may  then  conclude  that  you 
know  a  little  of  the  mind  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  of  his  view  of  human  life; 
but  your  knowledge  even  then  must 
be  meagre  and  imperfect,  until  you 
have  similarly  analyzed  Shakespeare's 
other  plays,  compared  them  with  one 
another,    and   essayed  to   follow  the 
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sweep  of  his  tremendous  genius.  I 
have  said  these  things  not  to  discour- 
age you,  but  to  give  you  a  due  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  the  task  before  you. 
Hence  a  very  plain  and  practical  rule 
for  the  conduct  of  such  a  society  as 
this :  Let  every  member  work  as 
hard  in  the  study  of  the  subject  pro- 
posed as  if  the  whole  responsibility 
rested  with  him  alone.  There  is  no 
lazy  man's  path  to  knowledge.  You 
will  profit  just  so  far,  and  no  farther, 
as  you  put  forth  effort  yourself.  Little 
or  nothing  will  be  gained  by  coming 
to  hear  papers  read  by  somebody  else; 
you  must  do  your  own  work.  And 
this  brings  me  to  the  last  point  I  wish 
to  touch  upon.  Even  after  you  have 
gone  through  all  the  labour  I  have 
roughly  indicated,  the  pangs  of  origin- 
al composition  have  to  be  faced,  if 
you  really  wish  to  rescue  from  the 
"void  and  formless  infinite," and  give 
palpable  shape  to  the  suggestions  that 
may  have  come  to  you.  What  then 
is  the  best  way  of  expressing  ideas, 
granting  one  to  have  ideas  to  express? 

No  precise  rules  that  are  of  much 
use  can  be  laid  down.  The  general 
principle  is  :  Put  your  thoughts  inio 
the  simplest  possible  form  that  is  con- 
sistent with  their  full  and  precise  ex- 
pression. Never  set  down  anything 
because  it  sounds  well ;  always  be  sure 
that  what  you  say  means  something. 

In  spite  of  Rochefoucauld,  the  ob- 
ject of  language  is  not  to  conceal 
thought,  or  the  absence  of  thought, 
but  to  express  it.  But  there  are 
many  modes  of  expression.  The  style 
of  a  man,  when  it  is  the  natural  cloth- 
ing of  his  ideas,  fits  him  as  closely  as 
his  skin.  Thought  and  its  expression 
correspond  like  soul  and  body.  Thus 
the  style  of  Macaulay,  who  looks  at 
things  from  the  outside,  is  formal  and 
mechanical.  Macaulay  is  the  spokes- 
man of  Philistine  respectability. 
Progress  means  for  him  an  accumu- 
lation of  spinning  jennies,  electrical 
machines,  cheap  commodities.     Now 


all  these  things  are  important  and 
matter  for  rejoicing;  but  one  cannot 
help  protesting  that  the  life  is  more 
than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment. 
Observe,  too,  that  just  as  Macaulay 
regarded  the  history  of  England  as  a 
contiict  of  Whig  and  Tory  for  supre- 
macy, so  he  looked  upon  the  progress 
of  religious  truth  as  a  question  of  the 
predominance  of  one  form  of  eccle- 
siastical organizaiton  over  another. 
The  idea  that  truth  is  something 
deeper  than  any  of  its  outward  embodi- 
ments never  so  much  as  dawns  on  his 
consciousness.  As  his  thought,  so 
his  style :  it  has  the  merit  of  super- 
ficial clearness ;  but  in  its  measured 
cadences  and  continual  antitheses, 
one  seems  to  hear  the  unvarying,  mo- 
notonous beat  of  a  pendulum  ;  of  the 
intricate  harmony  of  the  highest  prose  it 
exhibits  not  a  trace.  Now  see  how  dif- 
ferendy  Ruskin  speaks  of  the  progress 
of  Venice.  The  point  of  view  is  com- 
pletely changed  ;  not  the  outward  and 
actual,  but  the  inner  and  spiritual,  is 
of  interest  to  the  author  ;  the  life  of  a 
man  is  determined  by  what  he  is  in 
himself.  Religion  is  not  a  thing  of 
external  organization,  but  a  thing  of 
experience,  working  from  the  centre 
outward,  and  giving  character  to  the 
every  day  walk  and  conversation. 
Also,  the  writer  is  an  inquirer  into 
moral  causes ;  he  will  ask  why  it  is 
that  the  national,  like  the  individual, 
life  of  Venice  was  not  quickened  and 
informed  by  the  spirit  of  religion. 
And  lastly,  he  has  a  didactic  purpose 
in  view  ;  he  is  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness, and  he  will  try  to  apply  the 
lessons  learned  from  the  failure  of 
Venice  in  awakening  the  slumbering 
conscience  of  his  own  England.  The 
style  of  a  man  of  this  type  is  naturally 
weighty  and  impressive,  but  also  as 
naturally  it  is  full  of  the  various  and 
subtle  music  of  persuasive  speech. 
Turn  to  another  writer.  "  That  living 
flood,  pouring  through  these  streets, 
of  all  qualities  and  ages,  knowest  thou 
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whence  it  is  coming,  whither  it  is 
going?  Aus  der  Ewigkeit  zu  der 
Ewigkeit  kin  !  From  eternity  onward 
to  eternity  !  These  are  apparitions : 
what  else?  Are  they  not  souls  ren- 
dered visible  in  bodies  that  took  shape 
and  will  lose  it,  melting  into  air? 
Their  solid  pavement  is  a  picture  of 
the  sense  :  they  walk  on  the  bosom 
of  nothing,  blank  Time  is  behind 
them  and  before  them.  Or  fanciest 
thou  the  red  and  yellow  Clothes-screen 
yonder,  with  spurs  on  its  heels  and 
feather  on  its  crown,  is  but  of  to-day, 
without  a  yesterday  or  a  to-morrow; 
and  had  not  rather  its  ancestor  alive 
when  Hengist  and  Horsa  overran  thy 
island?  Friend,  thou  seest  here  a 
livinglink  in  that  tissue  of  history  which 
inweaves  all  being:  watch  well- and  it 
will  be  past  thee,  and  seen  no  more." 
In  reading  Carlyle,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ruskin,  we  look  at  things  from  the 
inner  or  spiritual  side;  but,  if  we  may 
say  so,  we  have  retired  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  inner.  Noi;  the  acts  of 
this  or  that  man  concern  us,  but  we 
watch  the  eternal  flux  of  human  beings 
as  they  come  and  vanish,  and  our  eye 
follows  the  swiftly-changing  web 
which  the  Earth-spirit  weaves.  And 
note  how,  wide-reaching  as  the 
thought  is,  it  is  burned  into  our 
imagination  as  an  acid  bites  into  the 
etcher's  plate.  "That  living  flood, 
pouring  through  these  streets !  Souls 
rendered  visible  in  bodies  that  took 
shape  and  will  lose  it,  melting  into 
air !  They  walk  on  the  bosom  of 
nothing!  That  Clothes-screen,  with 
spurs  on  its  heels  and  feather  on  its 
crown  !  A  living  link  in  ^:he  tissue  of 
history!"  What  graphic  pictures  of 
the  impalpable  are  these  !  Emerson 
agrees  with  Ruskin  and  Carlyle  in 
looking  at  life  on  its  spiritual  side, 
but  Emerson  has  less  interest  in  the 
concrete  than  either  of  the  others, 
while  yet  he  attributes  more  to  man 
than  Carlyle.  History  is  for  him  the 
development   of  man's  thought,  and 


he  sees  in  all  the  actual  nothing  but 
the  might  of  the  human  spirit.  Man 
gathers  up  and  concentrates  in  him- 
self the  intellect  of  the  past  and  the 
future ;  and  so  Emerson  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  varieties  of  men ;  what 
he  values  is  their  common  heritage  of 
thought,  the  great,  and  indeed  the 
only  force  in  the  universe.  Hence 
the  abstract,  and,  compared  with 
Carlyle,  the  pallid  hue  of  his  style. 
We  get  from  him  no  pictures  of  the 
living  and  breathing  world,  but  rather 
colourless  types  of  reality,  statuesque 
in  their  severe  simplicity  of  outline. 

"  Human  progress,''  says  Matthew 
Arnold,  "  consists  in  a  continual  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  those,  who. 
ceasing  to  live  by  the  animal  life  alone, 
and  to  feel  the  pleasure  of  sense  only, 
come  to  participate  in  the  intellectual 
life  also,  and  to  find  enjoyment  in 
the  things  of  the  mind."  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  the  charm  of  writ- 
ing like  that ;  it  is  the  quintessence 
of  easy,  graceful,  well-mannered  talk 
— the  talk  of  the  man  who  takes  cul- 
ture to  be  the  chief  end  of  life,  and 
sees  the  world  in  process  of  expanding 
into  one  vast  university.  After  Rus- 
kin, and  Carlyle,  and  Emerson,  one 
feels  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly 
plunged  in  a  cold  bath  as  he  hears 
the  cool,  placid  tones  of  the  apostle 
of  culture  announce  that  human 
progress  consists  in  a  continual  in- 
crease of  those  who  come  to  find  en- 
joyment in  things  of  the  mind  !  But, 
postulating  the  academic  view  of  life, 
how  simply  and  naturally  Mr.  Arnold 
puts  what  he  has  to  say  into  words. 
These  hurried  remarks  on  a  few  of 
the  masters  of  English  prose  have 
been  made  mainly  in  order  to  press 
home  the  lesson  that  a  good  style  is 
the  mould  into  which  a  man's  thoughts 
naturally  tend  to  run.  The  abstract 
thinker  will  express  himself  abstractly  ; 
the  poet  will  clothe  his  ideas  in  im- 
passioned imagery ;  the  scholar  will 
speak  in  graceful  and  refined  accents  ; 
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the  man  of  common  sense  will  use  the 
plain  and  strong  language  of  the 
work-a-day  world.  For  us  who  lay  no 
claim  to  genius,  and  whose  command 
over  words  is  apt  to  be  uncertain,  the 
simplest    and    least    pretentious  lan- 


guage is,  on  the  whole,  the  best.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  advice  of  Polonius 
is  the  essence  of  common  sense  : 

To  thine  own  self  be  true  ; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 


HISTORY  AND  ITS  KINDRED  STUDIES. 

BY  E.  A.   FREEMAN,    REGIUS    PROFESSOR    OF    MODERN    HISTORY    IN    OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY. 


IN  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase 
modern  history  is  used  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  it,  because  there 
is  really  nothing  with  any  distinctive 
being  of  its  own  to  define.  If  it  is 
hard  to  define  "  modern  "  history,  it 
is  equally  hard,  though  not  for  the 
same  reason,  to  define  history  at  all. 
It  was  hard  to  draw  the  line  between 
history  in  the  stricter  sense,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  subjects  for  whose 
help  historical  research  was  always 
asking,  and  which  in  their  turn  were 
constantly  asking  help  of  historical 
research.  It  was,  indeed,  hard  to 
conceive  of  knowledge  which  dealt  in 
any  way  with  the  affairs  of  men  with 
which  the  historian  might  not  do 
wisely  by  entering  into  alliance  for 
mutual  society,  help  and  comfort. 
There  were  few  studies  which  might 
not  ever  and  anon  in  some  accidental 
way  throw  light  on  historical  ques- 
tions, and  the  more  branches  of 
knowledge  the  historian  is  master  of, 
the  better  prepared  is  he  for  his  own 
work.  The  historian  will  do  his  work 
better  for  being  master  of  the  science 
of  geology,  and  of  the  group  of 
sciences  which  have  a  close  connec- 
tion with  geology.  Geology  and  its 
kindred  studies  had  always  seemed  to 
him  to  be  wrongly  placed  when  they 
are  grouped  far  away  from  history, 
alongside  of  branches  of  knowledge 
which  depend  mainly  on  experiment 


or  on  theory.  There  is  a  whole  crowd 
of  other  pursuits  which  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  from  history.  The  study 
of  coins,  and  weapons,  and  antiquities 
of  every  kind ;  the  study  of  palaeon- 
tology, as  a  special  branch  of  know- 
ledge, as  distinguished  from  the  study 
of  inscriptions  directly  as  records  of 
arts,  the  study  of  genealogy,  even  the 
science  of  heraldry — each  has  its  place, 
and  the  place  of  each  is  useful  and  hon- 
our able  as  long  as  that  place  is  kept. 
None  of  these  secondary  branches  of 
history  has  thrown  more  precious 
light  on  the  main  subject  than  the 
study  of  coins  ;  but  the  mere  gathering 
of  the  coins  themselves,  apart  from 
the  facts  which  they  prove  or  illustrate, 
hardly  rises  above  the  gathering  of 
postage  stamps,  and  in  ages  to  come 
the  postage  stamps  will  prove  some- 
thing as  well  as  the  coins.  Then  it 
comes  that  in  art,  in  the  higher  sense 
of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
we  reach  subjects  which  claim  the 
rank  of  distinct  branches  of  know- 
ledge. Geography  and  chronology 
have  been  called  the  two  eyes  of 
history,  and  assuredly  without  them 
history  would  be  blind  work  indeed. 
In  reading  the  history  ot  any  people, 
the  first  question  one  naturally  puts 
is — What  language  did  they  speak.? 
That  is  a  question  which  comes  before 
the  questions  that  must  soon  follow 
about   their   mode  of  warfare,   their 
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laws,  their  creed,  their  general  con- 
dition— political,  religious  and  moral. 
Lord  Rayleigh,  in  his  speech  at  the 
British  Association  in  Montreal,  pro- 
posed to  substitute  the  study  of 
French  and  German  for  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek;  but  that  proposal 
must  have  been  made  in  utter  forget- 
fulness  of  what  the  scientific  study  of 
language  is,  wherein  lies  the  differ- 
ence between  a  scientific  and  an  em- 
pirical treatment  of  language — be- 
tween wild  guesses  at  the  origin  and 
relations  of  words  and  a  certainty  as 
to  their  origin  and  relations  second 
only  to  the  certainty  of  the  mathe- 
matician. It  lies  surely  in  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  the  historical 
treatment  of  language.  But  the 
science  of  language  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  branch  of  historical  study. 
It  is  one  of  the  studies  most  closely 
akin  to  history,  a  study  from  which 
history  is  ever  borrowing,  and  which 
is  ever  borrowing  from  history;  but 
which  is  still  a  branch  ©f  study  distinct 
in  itself.  No  man  can  really  under- 
stand history  without  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  philology.  No  man 
can  really  understand  philology  with- 
out a  considerable  knowledge  of 
history.  The  historian  and  the  philo- 
logist have  a  wide  field  in  common, 
in  which  both  will  feel  equally  at 
home  ;  but  each  has  also  a  separate 
territory  of  his  own,  in  which  the 
other  feels  no  temptation  to  enter. 
As  a  rule,  while  the  true  philologer 
will  care  for  the  whole  world  of 
language,  but  as  a  master  of  some  and 
as  knowing  the  general  relations  of 
all,  the  historical  student,  who  uses 
philology  only  as  an  illustration  of 
history,  will  care  only  for  those  lan- 
guages which  illustrate  his  own 
branches  of  history.  At  the  same 
time,  of  course,  the  more  languages 


a  man  knows  the  better.  He  who  to 
his  Greek,  Latin  and  Teutonic  can 
add  Celtic,  Slavonic,  Lithianiac,  the 
rival  speech  of  the  Arab,  and  the 
more  uncouth  tongues  of  the  Turk 
and  the  Magyar,  will  certainly  not 
regret  having  added  so  many  unusual 
weapons  to  his  historic  armoury. 

With  regard  to  the  tongues 
which  the  historian  and  philologer 
may  study  in  common,  the  two 
will  not  look  at  them  from  the  same 
point  of  view.  To  the  philologer 
nothing  is  so  precious  as  the  gram- 
matical forms ;  the  vocabulary  is 
secondary  ;  the  extant  writings  in  the 
language  are  valuable  chiefly  by  way 
of  evidence  to  illustrate  the  philo- 
logical facts  of  the  language  itself 
To  the  historical  student,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  grammatical  forms 
are  of  comparatively  little  interest ; 
they  concern  him  only  when  they 
illustrate  some  of  the  facts  in  the 
language  itself,  or  in  its  relations  to 
other  languages.  His  chief  care  is 
the  vocabulary,  and  specially  where 
the  words  that  form  it  are  arranged 
in  the  shape,  not  necessarily  of  liter- 
ature in  the  higher  sense,  but  of  com- 
position recorded  or  handed  down. 
To  the  one,  in  short,  the  facts  of 
language  is  valuable  in  itself;  to  the 
other  only  such  facts  of  language  are 
valuable  as  help  to  illustrate  the 
more  general  history  of  nations.  In 
the  relations  between  history  and 
philology  are  seen  the  very  best 
example  of  that  kind  of  brotherhood 
which  may  exist  between  two  branches 
of  knowledge  distinct  in  their  own 
nature,  but  which  have  much  in 
common  both  in  range  and  method. 
Mr.  Freeman  then  proceeded  to  in- 
quire how  history  stood  with  regard 
to   the   sister    study   of  law. — Scots- 
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PREPARATORY  TRAINING. 


BY  J.  G.   FITCH,  M.A. 


WRITING  is  one  of  the  subjects 
on  which  there  seems  to  be 
least  to  say.  We  all  feel  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  practice  mainly,  not  of 
theory.  In  teaching  it  there  are  few 
or  no  principles  to  explain,  and  a 
great  many  exercises  to  do.  , 

As  an  art  it  is  greatly  neglected  in 
High  and  Public  Schools.  The  habit 
of  writing  many  notes,  translation  and 
other  exercises  betrays  boys  into  a 
scribbling,  running  hand,  before  they 
have  taken  pains  to  form  single  letters 
well ;  and  very  little  is  done  to  check 
this  tendency.  When  it  is  considered 
how  much  a  legible  handwriting  has 
to  do  with  the  comfort  of  one's  cor- 
respondents, there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  young  people  who 
are  to  be  brought  up  as  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen  should  write  a  worse 
hand  than  the  children  of  a  free 
school,  or  why  some  attention  to 
writing  per  se  should  not  be  given 
even  in  the  higher  classes  at  the  best 
schools. 

For  every  good  teacher,  in  addition 
to  the  immediate  and  obvious  results 
contemplated  in  giving  lessons  on  a 
given  subject,  asks  himself:  *' What 
particular  faculties  or  qualities  of  mind 
are  being  exercised  in  these  lessons  ?  " 
"  What  is  the  incidental  effect  of  the 
teaching  of  this  subject  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  intellectual  character  of  my 
scholar?"  And  when  he  looks  at 
writing  from  this  point  of  view,  he 
sees  that  it  may  be  a  training  in  ac- 
curacy of  eye,  in  steadiness  and  flexi- 
bility of  hand,  in  obedience  and  in 
cleanliness ;  and  that  every  time  a 
scholar  receives  a  writing  lesson,  his 
habits  are  either  being  improved  or 
deteriorated  in  these  respects. 


Now  in  all  good  elementary  schools 
it  is  found  easy  to  have  a  standard  of 
excellence  in  this  matter,  and  to 
make  every  child  conform  to  it.  There 
are,  in  fact,  no  bad  writers  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  of  the  best  class.  A 
good  method  steadfastly  carried  out 
is  found  to  be  infallibly  efficacious 
even  in  the  worst  cases.  And  this 
method  is  not  elaborate.  Mulhauser 
and  others  have  devised  a  whole 
system  of  writing  founded  on  the 
analysis  of  letters  into  their  elements, 
and  have  given  names  to  all  the  parts 
of  which  letters  are  formed,  as  the 
right  li?ie^  the  curve  li?ie,  the  link,  the 
loop,  and  the  crotchet;  and  I  have 
seen  some  ingenious  lessons  of  a 
synthetic  kind,  in  which  models  of 
these  various  parts  having  been  shown, 
their  names  were  dictated,  so  that 
letters  and  words  emerged  one  after 
another.  But  in  practice  such  sys- 
tems have  not  been  found  of  much 
use,  for  they  make  a  needless  demand 
on  the  memory,  and  they  give  sepa- 
rate names  to  things  which  have  no 
separate  value  or  meaning.  The  suc- 
cess attained  in  good  elementary 
schools  in  teaching  the  art  of  writing 
is  due  to  much  simpler  methods.  A 
proper  graduation  of  letters,  according 
to  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of  the 
lines  composing  them,  is  found  to 
fulfil  the  same  purpose  as  a  classifi- 
cation of  those  lines  themselves. 
There  are  but  twenty-six  letters;  and 
if  the  «,  m,  /,  u  and  /  are  formed 
into  one  group,  the  o,  c,  a,  q  and  d 
into  a  second ;  the  r,  b,  w  and  v  into 
a  third  ;  the  g,  h,  f,  j\  p  into  a  fourth  ; 
and  if  those  letters  which  do  not  con- 
form to  these  types,  as  s,  z,  k,  x,  are 
reserved  to  the  last,  the  classification 
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suffices  for  practical  purposes,  and 
the  teacher  gives  as  copies  in  succes- 
sion, not  the  single  letters,  but  little 
words  which  contain  them,  and  which 
have  more  interest  for  children. 

A  good  copy  being  the  first  condi- 
tion, careful  supervision  and  the 
prompt  correction  of  each  mistake 
will  do  nearly  all  the  rest.  Complex 
oral  directions  as  how  to  hold  the 
pen,  and  how  to  sit,  are  not  needed. 
Gaucher ie  and  bad  attitude  may  be 
pointed  out  in  special  cases;  but  there 
is  no  harm  in  allowing  different  modes 
of  handling  a  pen  or  pencil,  so  long 
as  the  writing  produced  is  good.  The 
good  teacher  goes  round  the  writing 
class  to  every  scholar  with  a  pencil  in 
his  hand  ;  he  calls  attention  to  each 
mistake,  forms  in  the  next  line  a  letter 
to  be  traced  over,  desires  his  pupil  to 
complete  that  line  only,  and  to  wait 
till  it  has  been  seen  again.  He  notices 
each  prevalent  error  in  form  or  pro- 
portion, and  on  a  ruled  black-board 
in  front  of  the  class  makes  a  good 
pattern  of  the  particular  letter,  and 
causes  it  to  be  copied  several  times. 
He  knows  that  if  this  is  not  done 
children  copy  their  own  mistakes. 
And  generally  he  relies  more  on  in- 
cessant watchfulness,  on  care  that  the 
same  mistake  shall  not  be  made  twice 
over,  and  on  constant  use  of  model 
writing,  than  on  any  theoretical  in- 
struction. 

The  well-known  passage  from 
Locke  sums  up  after  all  the  best  rules 
which  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
teaching  this  subject.     He  says : 

"When  a  boy  can  read  English 
well,  it  will  be  seasonable  to  enter 
him  in  writing.  Not  only  children, 
but  anybody  else  that  would  do  any- 
thing well  should  never  be  put  upon 
too  much  of  it  at  once,  or  be  set  to 
perfect  themselves  in  two  parts  of  an 
action  at  the  same  time,  if  they  can 
possibly  be  separated.  When  he  has 
learned  to  hold  his  pen  right,  .  . 
the  way  to  teach  him  without  much 


trouble  is  to  get  a  plate  graved  with 
the  characters  of  such  a  hand  as  you 
like  best,  but  you  must  remember  to 
have  them  a  pretty  deal  bigger  than 
he  should  ordinarily  write  ;  for  every 
one  comes  by  degrees  to  write  a  less 
hand  than  he  at  first  was  taught,  but 
never  a  bigger.  .  .  .  Such  a  plate 
being  graved,  let  several  sheets  of 
good  writing  paper  be  printed  oft"  with 
red  ink,  which  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  over  with  a  good  pen  filled 
with  black  ink,  which  will  quickly 
bring  his  hand  to  the  formation  of 
those  characters,  being  at  first  showed 
when  to  begin,  and  how  to  form  every 
letter.  And  when  he  can  do  that 
well  he  may  exercise  on  fair  paper,, 
and  so  may  easily  be  brought  to  write 
the  hand  you  desire." 

You  have  here  enforced  the  two- 
principal  expedients  for  securing  a 
good  hand  :  (i)  tracing,  which  is  per- 
haps more  effective  from  the  teacher's 
own  pencil-marks  than  from  faint  en- 
graved lines;  and  (2)  insisting  ork 
large  hand,  and  resistinoj  for  much 
longer  than  is  usual  the  wish  of  schol- 
ars to  write  small  or  running-hand. 
Those  who  begin  small  writing  too 
soon  are  often  careless  about  the  for- 
mation of  single  letters,  and  form  a 
habit  of  scribbling,  which  lasts  them 
through  life.  Those,  however,  who 
are  kept  writing  on  a  large  scale  until 
they  can  shape  every  letter  well  may 
soon  form  for  themselves  without 
trouble  a  good  and  characteristic  style 
of  writing.  Here,  as  in  so  many  of 
the  mechanical  arts,  you  must  not  be 
impatient  at  slowness  in  the  earlier 
stages,  and  must  remember  that  if 
accuracy  and  finish  are  first  gained, 
rapidity  and  ease  will  come  afterward; 
but  yet  if  these  two  last  are  sought  for 
themselves,  or  too  early,  the  first  will 
never  come  at  all.  Here,  at  least,  it  is 
true  that  "  La  gradation  et  la  repeti- 
tion, sagement  entendues,  sont  Tame 
de  I'enseignement." 

It  does  not  consist  with  my  present 
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plan  to  comment  on  the  two  other 
chief  instruments  of  sense-training 
which  fall  within  the  province  of  a 
school  course.  Nor  do  I  feel  com- 
petent to  offer  any  practical  rules  for 
the  teaching  of  either  drawing  or 
vocal  music.  But  I  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  both  should  form  in- 
tegral parts  of  every  school  course, 
and  should  be  taught  to  every  scholar. 
The  claims  of  music,  both  in  training 


the  voice  and  in  giving  cheerfulness 
to  the  school-life,  are  incontestable. 
And  drawing  is  not  only  in  a  practical 
sense  indispensable  to  the  skilled 
artisan,  and  capable  of  manifold  use- 
ful applications  by  scholars  of  every 
class  ;  but  its  indirect  effect  on  the 
training  of  the  perceptions,  on  taste, 
on  clearness  of  vision  and  firmness  of 
hand,  is  still  more  important  as  an 
element  in  a  liberal  education. 


SHOULD  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATE? 
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(  Continued  from  page  13.) 


IT  cannot  be  too  carefully  kept  in 
view  that,  in  any  such  comparison 
of  the  natural  sciences  with  the  hu- 
manities, we  take  into  account  only 
their  educational  value.  The  sensitive 
loyalty  of  scientific  men  to  their  special- 
ties— a  very  pleasant  thing  to  see — 
sometimes  seems  to  blind  them  to  the 
distinction  between  intrinsic  values  and 
educational  values.  They  should 
remember  that  no  slight  upon  the 
intrinsic  value  of  any  science  is  im- 
plied in  the  doubt  as  to  its  compara- 
tive educational  value.  There  are 
many  things  of  enormous  usefulness 
to  the  world  in  other  ways,  whose 
examination  could  contribute  next  to 
nothing  toward  the  development  of 
mind.  Iron,  for  example,  constitutes 
almost  the  framework  of  civilization  ; 
but  this  does  not  at  all  imply  that 
metallurgy,  as  a  college  study,  would 
have  any  considerable  educating 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  subjects  of  study  whose  applica- 
tion to  the  ordinary  business  of  life 
might  seem  very  remote  indeed,  yet 
whose  power  to  "educe  the  man"  is 
2 


found  to  be  very  great.  The  calculus,  or 
the  ''Antigone,"  might  never  be  of  any 
''  use  "  to  the  man,  in  the  superficial 
sense  of  the  word,  yet  they  might 
have  been  the  very  meat  and  drink  of 
his  intellectual  growth.  The  natural 
sciences  may  well  be  satisfied  with 
the  crowns  of  honour  the  world  must 
always  give  them  for  their  royal  con- 
tributions to  our  mental  and  material 
existence,  without  expecting  to  be 
made  exclusively,  also,  our  nurses  and 
schoolmasters.  The  fitness  for  those 
humbler  but  necessary  functions  must 
be  determined  wholly  on  other  grounds 
than  that  of  value,  however  priceless 
it  be,  to  the  world  for  other  pur- 
poses. Both  experiment  and  reflec- 
tion seem  to  point  more  and  more  de- 
cisively to  the  view  that  mind,  on  the 
whole,  grows  chiefly  through  contact 
with  mind.  And  accordingly,  what 
are  called  the  liberal  courses  of  study, 
formed  largely  of  those  studies  which 
bring  to  the  student  the  magnetic 
touch  of  the  human  spirit  in  its  deal- 
ings with  life,  seem  to  show  more 
vitalizing   power, —  seem    actually    to 
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produce,  on  experiment,  more  broadly 
educated  men  than  what  may  be 
called  the  illiberal  courses,  formed 
without  these  human  studies.  Yet 
here,  again,  "Why  not  both?"  is  the 
best  solution,  so  far  as  we  can  effect  it. 
For  the  natural  sciences  have,  undeni- 
ably, certain  admirable  influences  in 
education.  They  are  free  from  any 
encouragement  of  morbid  moods. 
They  teach  the  mind  to  "  hug  its  fact." 
There  is  little  ministry  to  brooding 
egotism  in  them ;  except  that  some- 
times a  very  callow  pupil  may  for  a 
while  feel  that  the  mastery  of  a  few 
rudiments  somehow  covers  him  pre- 
maturely with  the  glory  that  properly 
belongs  to  the  great  discoverers ;  but 
from  this  stage  he  soon  recovers. 
There  is  always  a  freshness  and  out-of- 
door  healthfulness  about  even  the 
simplest  work  in  natural  science  that 
makes  it  a  charming  study,  for  the 
lower  schools,  especially.  Mr.  Spencer 
has  well  pointed  out  its  adaptation, 
on  this  score,  even  to  the  period  of 
childhood.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  far  as  it 
includes  only  the  observation  of  out- 
side nature,  an  invigorating  play  of 
the  mind,  rather  than  a  laborious 
work.  And  the  need  of  this  health- 
giving  int-llectual  play  we  never  out- 
grow. 

But  the  attractiveness  of  these  natu- 
ral studies  must  not  be  allowed  to 
blind  us  to  the  need,  when  it  comes 
to  forming  a  course  for  the  maturer 
mind,  of  more  abstract  and  complex 
subjects.  The  sciences  in  their  higher 
and  severer  regions,  where  the  mind 
of  man  has  more  and  more  mingled 
itself  with  the  mere  facts  of  nature, 
as  in  wide  comparative  views  and  the 
induction  of  great  principles ;  and 
especially  the  purely  human  studies, 
the  languages,  histories,  philosophies, 
literatures, — these  must  be  the  food 
and  light  of  the  larger  growth  of  the 
mind.  The  law  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment in  education  seems  to  be 
analogous  to  a  certain  familiar  law  of 


physical  growth  in  lower  organisms. 
The  very  lowest,  the  vegetable,  is  able 
to  nourish  itself  directly  on  the  crude 
inorganic  elements  of  nature :  the 
higher,  the  animal,  can  only  be 
nourished  on  matter  already  organized 
by  life.  Somewhat  so,  apparently, 
with  the  growth  of  intellect ;  while  the 
simpler  faculties,  such  as  we  share 
with  other  animals,  are  able  to  get 
their  full  development  from  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  nature  alone,  the 
deeper  feelings  and  the  higher  intel- 
lectual processes  can  be  best  nourished 
on  the  outcome  of  the  human  spirit 
— nature  and  life  as  organized,  or 're-or- 
ganized, by  the  mind  of  man. 

In  meeting  the  public  on  this 
matter  of  the  course  of  study,  the  col- 
lege finds  itself  confronted  with  two 
or  three  false  notions,  so  inveterate 
that  they  may  well  be  classed  as 
popular  delusions.  Each  of  these, 
like  most  popular  delusions,  has 
crystallized  round  a  convenient  phrase. 
One  such  notion  is  that  the  choice 
of  studies  for  any  given  youth  should 
be  governed  by  his  own  natural  pre- 
dispositions. In  other  words,  he 
should  "  follow  his  bent."  This  has 
a  plausible  sound,  yet  to  apply  it  to 
the  college  course  would  be  to  ignore 
the  very  purpose  of  the  college.  When 
it  comes  to  selecting  a  life  occupation, 
a  specialty  for  study  or  practice,  such 
as  the  various  schools  of  the  university 
uudertake  to  furnish,  a  youth  should, 
no  doubt,  choose  according  to  his 
taste  and  talent.  But  to  choose  on 
that  ground  alone  in  his  preparatory 
culture -course  would  simply  magnify 
any  lack  of  balance  in  his  original 
nature.  As  well  might  one  advise  a 
boy  at  the  gymnasium  to  devote  him- 
self to  those  exercises  in  which  he 
naturally  excelled,  to  the  neglect  of  all 
that  found  out  his  weak  points ;  if  the 
arms  were  feeble,  to  use  only  the 
muscles  of  the  thighs ;  if  the  thighs 
were  undeveloped,  to  use  only  the 
arms.      The  purpose  of  the  college  is 
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to  do  for  mind  and  character  what 
the  gymnasium  does  for  the  physical 
powers ;  to  build  up  the  man  all  round. 
If  the  student  "  hates  mathematics," 
it  is  probably  because  his  mind  is 
naturally  weak  on  the  side  of  abstract 
reasoning,  and  the  hated  study  is 
therefore  the  very  study  he  needs.  If 
he  has  a  lofty  disdain  of  literature,  it 
is  very  likely  only  an  evidence  of 
some  lack  of  that  side  of  culture 
somewhere  in  his  ancestry.  There 
is  nothing  sacred  about  a  "bent."  So 
far  from  being  an  indication  of  Provid- 
ence, it  is  apt  to  be  a  mere  indica- 
tion of  hereditary  defect.  If  we  look 
at  it  from  the  side  of  its  being  a 
predisposition  to  weakness  in  some 
particular  directions  a  bent  away  from 
certain  lines  of  study  (the  form  in 
which  it  chiefly  shows  itself  in  college), 
we  can  see  that  the  sooner  it  is  re- 
paired by  a  generous  mental  diet,  the 
better  for  the  man  and  for  the  race  to 
whose  ideal  perfection  he  and  his 
posterity  are  to  contribute.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  danger  to  which  the 
higher  education  is  at  present  exposed 
is  that  of  spreading  before  the  student 
a  vast  number  of  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects, all  recommended  as  equally 
valuable,  and  inviting  him  to  choose 
according  to  his  bent.  The  result 
naturally  is  that  the  average  boy  fol- 
lows that  universal  bent  of  human 
nature  toward  the  course  that  offers 
him  the  easiest  time.  If  this  course 
happens  to  include  strong  studies, 
easy  only  because  he  is  specially 
interested  in  them,  the  harm  is  not  so 
great ;  but  if  it  consists  chiefly  of  light 
studies,  introduced  into  the  curriculum 
only  because  somebody  was  there  to 
teach  them,  and  somebody  else  wanted 
them  taught  (and  perhaps  a  little,  too 
because  each  counts  one  in  a  cata- 
logue), then  the  harm  is  enormous. 
This  becomes  evident  enough  if  we 
use  (as  we  may  for  brevity's  sake  be 
permitted  to  do)  the  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  of  an  extreme  illustration;  if 
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we  suppose  that  some  language  hav- 
ing a  great  history  and  a  great  litera- 
ture, the  Greek,  for  example,  is  re- 
jected in  favour  of  some  barbarous 
tongue  embodying  neither  history  nor 
literature;  say,  for  example,  the 
Pawnee  or  the  Esquimaux;  orif  wesup- 
pose  that  for  exercises  in  writing  and' 
reasoning  is  substituted  the  collecting; 
of  postage-stamps  of  all  nations,  or 
practice  on  the  guitar.  Far  short  of 
any  such  violent  extremes,  there  are 
perfectly  well  recognized  differences 
between  the  efficacy  of  one  study 
and  another  in  educating  a  collage- 
student:  And  it  would  seem  wiser 
to  trnst  the  choice  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  college  than  to  an  inex- 
perienced lad,  swayed  by  some  momen- 
tary whim,  or  by  the  class- tradition  of 
the  "easiness"  of  one  subject  or  an- 
other; in  other  words,  by  his  natural 
bent. 

Another  popular  delusion  concern- 
ing the  college  course  hinges  on  a 
common  misuse  of  the  v^oi^ practical. 
It  properly  signifies  effectual  in  attain- 
ing o?iSs  end.  So,  transferring  the 
term  to  persons,  we  call  him  a  prac- 
tical man  who  habitually  employs 
such  means.  A  "practical  study," 
then,  is  in  reality  a  study  which  is 
calculated  to  effect  the  end  we  have 
in  view  in  pursuing  it.  And  since 
the  end  in  view  of  a  college  study  is 
purely  and  simply  the  development  of 
the  mind  and  character,  any  study  is 
a  practical  study  just  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  effectual  for  this  end.  And 
any  study  is  a  completely  unpractical 
study,  no  matter  how  useful  it  may  be 
for  other  purposes,  if  it  is  ineffectual 
for  this.  The  real  virus  of  people's 
misuse  of  this  word  lies  in  their  taking 
it  to  mean,  not  effectual  for  one^s  end,, 
whatever  it  be,  but  effectual  for  that 
particular  end  which  to  them  happens 
to  seem  the  chief  end  of  man.  If  a 
man's  one  aim  is  to  have  a  successful 
farm,  he  is  apt  to  consider  all  studies 
unpractical  that  do  not  bear  directly 
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on  agriculture.  If  the  great  object  of 
another  is  to  gain  public  office,  to 
him  that  study  alone  seems  "  prac- 
tical" which  directly  subserves  this 
end.  Accordingly,  there  are  always 
found  well-meaning  persons,  not  con- 
versant with  educational  affairs,  who 
consider  the  best  studies,  and  those 
which  for  college  purposes  are  most 
practical,  as  being  completely  unprac- 
tical ;  and  who  will  always  be  trying 
to  crowd  in  upon  its  courses  those  so- 
called  practical  studies,  which,  for  the 
ends  the  college  has  in  view,  would 
Drove  as  unpractical  as  studies  could 
be. 

It  furnishes  a  favourite  phrase  for 
those  who  thus  misconceive  the  pur- 
pose of  a  liberal  education  to  say 
that  it  fails  to  fit  a  man  for  the  "  strug- 
gle of  life."  If  the  phrase  means  the 
making  of  a  living,  this  objection 
certainly  seems  not  well-founded.  Any 
one's  daily  observation  of  common 
life  will  enable  him  to  answer  the 
question  whether  or  not  liberally  edu- 
cated men  are,  relatively  to  the  rest  of 
the  community,  making  a  comfortable 
living.  When,  however,  we  come  to 
notice  that  some  of  those  who  are 
fondest  of  this  complaint  against  the 
college  course,  on  their  own  account, 
do  not  seem  to  stand  in  any  con- 
spicuous need  of  a  living,  we  are  led 
to  suspect  that  they  may  mean  some- 
thing else  by  the  "struggle  of  life." 
Perhaps  some  mean  by  this  phrase 
the  strife  for  sudden  wealth,  or  for 
political  office,  prizes  for  which  in 
fact,  a  good  deal  of  violent  "strug- 
gling" is  done.  So  far  from  inciting 
men  to  any  such  feverish  struggle,  it 
maybe  hoped  that  the  higher  education 
will  always  raise  them  above  the  dis- 
position for  it,  or  the  temptation  to  it. 
Public  reputation  and  public  office 
should,  we  are  beginning  once  more 
to  believe,  "  seek  the  man"  :  and  they 
may  be  depended  on  to  find  him  as 
fast  as  he  deserves  them.  If  not  in  the 
scramble  and  struggle  of  certain  igno- 


ble regions  of  effort,  at  least  in  the 
legitimate  pursuit  of  any  dignified 
career,  men  succeed  in  the  long  run  by 
means  of  their  character  and  intel- 
ligence ;  and  the  more  completely 
these  have  been  developed,  the  surer 
the  success.  Such  a  completeness  the 
present  college  course  is  generally 
admitted  to  have  an  observed  tend- 
ency, at  least,  to  produce. 

However  much  it  may  lack  of  per- 
fection, the  common  criticisms  upon 
it  seem  wide  of  the  mark :  whether  it  be 
the  charge  that  there  are  not  enough 
electives  for  every  possible  taste  or 
bent;  or  that  the  studies  are  not  prac- 
tical enough  ;  or  that  they  fail  to  fit  a 
man  for  the  "struggle  of  life."  For 
these  complaints  are  all  based  on  the 
same  fundamental  misconception,  the 
supposition,  namely,  that  the  purpose 
of  the  college  is  merely  to  equip  the 
man ;  when  in  reality  its  purpose  is, 
first  of  all,  to  evolve  the  man.  They 
all  overlook  this  central  idea  of  the 
higher  education  :  that  its  aim  is  not 
merely  to  add  something  to  the  man 
from  without,  ■  as  convenience,  or 
equipment;  but  to  produce  a  certain 
change  in  him  from  within,  as  growth 
and  power.  The  misconception  seems 
all  the  more  short-sighted  in  that  it 
fails  to  perceive  that  the  most  valu- 
able equipment  for  any  work  whatever 
that  may  afterward  be  undertaken  is 
found  in  this  very  breadth  and  depth 
of  preparatory  development. 

Two  permanent  human  desires,  on 
the  surface  antagonistic,  but  at  bot- 
tom perfectly  reconcilable,  have  all 
along  been  at  work  in  moulding  systems 
of  education.  One  is  the  desire  to 
be  much,  or  the  desire  for  attainment; 
the  other  is  the  desire  \.q>  get  much,  or 
the  desire  for  acquisition.  As  we 
look  at  young  people,  we  find  that  we 
have  both  these  desires  for  their  fu- 
ture. We  would  have  them  amount 
to  a  great  deal,  in  themselves :  we 
may  call  our  aspiratio7i  for  them  ;  and 
we  would  have  them   get  on  in  life : 
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we  may  call  this  our  ambition  for 
them.  As  we  look  at  the  community 
we  feel  these  same  two  desires;  we 
would  have  it  a  community  of  wise  and 
noble  persons;  and  we  would  have  it 
a  prosperous  community. 

Nowour  educational  work  has  taken 
on  one  character  or  another,  accord- 
ing as  aspiratio7i  or  ambition  has  been 
most  prominently  in  mind.  Some, 
perceiving  that  we  are  all  "  people 
of  whom  more  might  have  been 
made,"  have  been  most  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  lifting  men's 
personal  lives  to  higher  planes. 
Others  have  felt  most  the  need  of 
equipping  men  for  special  efficiency 
in  the  various  callings  of  life.  Not 
the  college  only,  but  the  entire  field 
of  education,  from  kindergarten  to 
university,  has  been  a  battle-ground 
where  these  two  ideas,  unwisely  sup- 
posing themselves  natural  foes,  have 
continually  fought.  But  both  these 
desires  are  in  the  right.  Seen  in  the 
larger  view  there  is  no  possible  casus 
belli  between  them.  They  are  recon- 
ciled the  moment  it  is  seen  to  be 
true  that  the  completest  development 
is  itself  the  most  valuable  equip- 
ment. 

Fortunately,  the  colleges  have  for 
the  most  part  taken  this  larger  view, 
and  have  courageously  kept  their 
courses  in  accord  with  it,  in  spite  of 
efforts  from  outside  to  warp  them  from 
their  true  purpose  of  providing  an 
education  for  men,  to  that  of  providing 
an  occupation  for  them ;  and  corres- 
ponding efforts  to  have  the  ediccative 
studies  removed,  and  occupative  studies 
substituted  in  their  stead. 

That  the  college  course  will  be  fur- 
ther improved,  as  it  hasbeen constantly 
improving  in  the  past,  no  one  can 
doubt.  The  important  thing  is  that 
changes,  when  they  are  made,  should 
be  made  with  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  purpose  of  the  college,  and  in 
furtherance  of  this.  It  would  not  be 
best  (if,  once  more,  a  violently  absurd 


example  may  be  pardoned)  that  Esqui- 
maux should  be  substituted  for  Greek 
on  a  vicious  and  sophistical  ground ; 
such  as,  for  instance,  that  a  young 
man  might  some  time  go  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  Greenland,  and 
might  find  it  a  convenient  language 
to  have.  Nor  should  practice  on  the 
guitar  be  substituted  for  literary  exer- 
cises, on  any  such  ground  as  that  it  is 
well  received  in  society,  and,  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction  in  the  female  sem- 
inaries, might  at  any  moment  be  a 
valuable  equipment  for  the  struggle 
of  life. 

The  greatest  advance  in  college 
work  is  probably  to  be  expected  from 
improved  methods  of  treatment,  rather 
than  from  radical  changes  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  course.  Much  of  the  ele- 
mentary work  in  the  languages,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  will  no  doubt 
eventually  be  relegated  to  the  lower 
schools.  More  and  more  the  classics 
will  be  taught  as  literatures.  The 
same  change,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
some  time  invade  even  the  modern 
language  courses,  so  that  they  will 
have  less  of  the  Ollendorff  character, 
the  mere  conversational  drill,  con- 
ceived as  being  useful  or  ornamental 
for  the  "struggle"  and  more  of  the 
character  of  an  intellectual  study  of 
the  modern  European  mind  in  its 
history  and  literature.  So  also  in  the 
natural  sciences,  the  lower  schools 
will  doubtless  one  day  do  a  large 
part  of  what  now  the  colleges  are 
doing;  much  of  that  mere  observation 
and  memory,  namely,  v/hich  is  not 
beyond,  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary 
boy  or  girl  of  high  school  age. 

One  college  study  there  is  in  partic- 
ular, which  may  be  expected  to  make 
great  advances  in  its  scope  and 
methods.  It  is  a  study  which  has  for 
a  long  time  appeared  on  all  the  cata- 
logues; but  which,  so  far  as  any 
adequate  development  is  concerned, 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  This  study,  the 
History  of  English  Literature,  has  too 
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largely  consisted  in  the  mere  mem- 
orizing of  disconnected  facts  and 
dates  as  found  in  some  one  or  two 
text-books.  And  so  far  as  the  real  au- 
thors of  our  literature  have  been 
studied  at  all,  it  has  been  with  much 
too  exclusive  a  regard  lo  philology. 
Even  in  this  comparatively  superficial 
aspect  of  the  subject,  its  study  has 
been  confined,  commonly,  to  a  few 
poets  of  the  early  period.  The  out- 
side shell  of  literature,  the  language, 
has  been  taught  with  much  acumen 


and  nice  scholarship ;  but  the  sub- 
stance, the  thing  itself,  has  been 
neglected.  It  remains  lo  be  seen 
what  educating  force  there  will  prove 
to  be  in  the  proper  study  of  this  sub- 
ject when  it  shall  include  the  history 
of  English  thought,  of  which  English 
literature  is  only  the  expression  ;  and 
when  it  shall  bring  the  student  face  to 
face  with  the  best  minds  of  modern  as 
well  as  of  ancient  times. — Atlantic 
Monthly. 

{Concluded.) 
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BY   THE    REV.    J.    WYCLIFFE    GEDGE,    M.A.,    INSPECTOR    OF    SCHOOLS    FOR 
WINCHESTER,   ENG.       (nOTES  FOR  TEACHERS.) 


THE    CHILDREN    OF    THE    BIBLE. 
NO.    5.       MOSES. 

THE  Child  Persecuted,  (Read 
Exod.  ii.  1-3.)  Birth  of  a  babe 
always  a  time  of  interest.  Who  were 
the  parents  of  this  one  ?  Amram  and 
Jochebed  (see  vi.  20),  of  tribe  of  Levi. 
Lived  in  troublous  times.  Who  was 
king  of  Egypt  ?  Pharaoh  afraid  that 
Israelites  would  grow  too  powerful — 
perhaps  drive  him  from  throne — so 
determines  to  stop  their  increase. 
What  cruel  command  did  he  give  ? 
(i.  22.)  What  thrill  of  dismay  would 
go  through  each  mother  of  a  baby 
boy !  What  sort  of  a  child  was 
Moses?.  Goodly  means  a  specially 
beautiful  and  fine  child  (see  Acts  vii. 
20,  margin,  "fair  to  God").  What 
can  she  do  to  save  it?  Hides  it  at 
home  for  three  months;  but  the 
search  for  baby  boys  so  incessant  she 
must  find  a  safer  place.  How  many 
discussions  there  would  be  !  At  last 
determines  to  place  it  in  tall  bulrushes 
by  side  of  river.  Soldiers  will  surely 
not  think  of  looking  there.  So  cradle 
made — pitched  water-tight — the  baby 
put  in — last  kiss   given — and  left  by 


bank  of  river.  How  full  mother's 
heart  would  be — how  many  prayers 
would  ascend  for  the  child  ! 

II.  The  Child  Saved.  (Read  4- 
10.)  Who  is  this  little  girl  left  to 
watch?  It  is  Miriam — the  child's 
elder  sister — not  many  years  older. 
How  often  had  she  played  with  and 
nursed  her  baby  brother  !  How  glad 
she  would  be  to  do  something  for 
him!  Now  question  on  the  story — 
Pharaoh's  daughter  coming  to  bathe 
— seeing  the  cradle — sending  her  maid 
— the  child's  cries — the  woman's 
heart  of  the  princess  moved  with  pity. 
What  can  she  do  for  it?  Now 
Miriam  comes  forward.  What  does 
she  say  ?  What  a  sensible  girl !  She 
sees  the  impression  made  on  the 
princess,  and  takes  advantage  of  it. 
So  she  fetches  Jochebed,  who  thus 
becomes  the  hired  nurse  of  her  own 
baby.  How  wonderfully  God  has 
heard  her  prayers !  The  babe  is  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  king's  palace 
safe  from  k\\  danger.  He  is  called 
Moses,  because  drawn  out  of  the 
water. 

III.  Moses  Educated.  (Read 
Acts  vii.   22;  Heb  xi.  24-26.)     The 
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princess  did  not  adopt  him  and  neg- 
lect him.  Gave  him  good  education. 
Probably  gave  him  tutors  ;  but  also 
evidently  taught  his  own  religion. 
Whom  did  Pharaoh  worship  ?  Bulls 
and  other  animals,  the  river  Nile,  etc. 
When  Moses  was  grown  up,  what 
choice  did  he  make  ?  Could  not  stay 
where  God  not  worshipped.  So  gave 
up  luxuries,  comforts,  etc.,  of  palace, 
chose  rather  to  be  a  slave  amongst  his 
own  people. 

Lessons.  ( i )  God  orders  all  things 
well.  His  persecution  proved  bless- 
ing— gave  him  good  education — fitted 
him  for  future  life  as  leader  of  Israel- 
ites. (2)  Make  good  use  of  oppor- 
tunities. He  profited  by  his  educa- 
tion. Became  learned  and  useful. 
(3)  Decision  for  God.  Such  a  choice 
sooner  or  later  comes  to  all — God  or 
the  world.  What  shall  our  choice  be. 
Text.      We  will  serve  the  Lord. 

No.  6.  Samson. 

I.  The  Child  Promised.  (Read 
Jud.  xiii.  1-7.)  A  story  of  the  time  of 
the  Judges.  Joshua  dead,  and  the  el- 
ders who  outlived  him.  Israelites  set- 
tled in  Canaan,  each  family  living  on 
its  own  farm.  But  in  time  of  pros- 
perity fell  away  from  God,  learned 
idolatry  from  nations  around  them ; 
were*  punished  by  being  oppressed  by 
enemies;  amongst  these  Philistines 
most  hostile.  Lived  in  south  of 
Palestine — subdued  Israel  forty  years. 
Who  should  deliver  them  ?  Manoah 
and  his  wife  no  child.  Who  comes 
to  her?  What  is  his  message? 
(Angel  means  messenger.)  Children 
are  God's  gift  (Ps.  cxxvii.  3),  and  this 
f'hild  is  to  be  specially  given  to  God's 
service.  What  is  he  to  be  ?  (Word 
Nazarite  means  "  separate.")  Some 
took  these  vows  for  a  time,  and  some 
for  life.  Samson's  vow  was  to  be  the 
latter — whole  life  to  be  devoted  to 
God's  service.  What  was  he  not  to  do  1 
Cut  his-  hair,  drink  strong  drink,  touch* 
anything  unclean.    (See   Num.  vi.  3- 


6.)  Long  hair  would  be  an  out- 
ward sign  to  all — abstaining  from 
strong  drink  would  keep  him  sober. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  Fight  against 
God's  enemies — set  example  of  holy 
life — lead  people  of  Israel. 

Lesson.  All  children  of  godly 
parents  dedicated  in  similar  way.  By 
solemn  prayers  of  parent — by  train- 
ing in  temperance  and  soberness. 
What  must  they  keep  from  ?  Excess 
in  eating  end  drinking,  amusements, 
etc.;  also  from  all  evil  works,  called 
dead  works  (Eph.  ii.  i  ;  Col.  ii.  8) ; 
are  called  to  be  holy.     (Rom  i.  7.) 

II.  The  Child  Born.  (Read  xiii. 
24:xiv.  7.)  In  course  of  time  the 
child  born.  Receives  name,  Samson, 
meaning  "strength."  What  strength 
did  he  receive  ?  Bodily.  Have 
read  story  of  killing  the  lion — did 
many  other  wonder/ul  things — killmg 
thirty  men  (xiv.  19.) — carrying  off  the 
gates  of  Gaza,  etc.  Afental.  Powers 
of  his  mind  developed — put  riddles, 
etc. —  was  evidently  looked  up  to  as 
a  leader.  Spiritual.  By  whose  power 
was  he  able  to  do  these  wonderful 
things?  (See  xiii.  25  ;  xiv.  '6.) 
God's  Spirit  gives  strength  to  body  as 
well  as  soul,  (i  Cor.  vi.  19.)  Sam- 
son seems  to  have  increased  year  by 
year  in  bodily  strength — do  not  hear 
of  his  increasing  in  holiness.  After- 
ward fell  into  sin  and  was  punished. 
Still  he — child  of  many  prayers — was 
for  many  years  under  direct  influence 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 

Lesson  s.  ( i )  B  less  i  no  of  early  dedi- 
cation. How  blessed  to  give  a  whole 
life  to  service  of  God — to  fear  and 
love  Him  at  home — at  school — in 
the  world.  Is  He  a  Master  worth  serv- 
ing? {2)  Need  of  growth.  Nothing 
can  live  without  growth.  No  growth 
shows  decay.  Must  cultivate  bodily, 
mental,  spiritual  growth.  Same  Spirit 
ready  to  be  given  to  us.  Promised 
to  all  who  seek  Him.  (Luke  xi.  13.) 
Then  may  serve  God  and  have  His 
blessing  all  our  lives. 
Text.     Grow  in  Grace. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 


BuRMAH. — Burmah,  recently  an- 
nexed to  Great  Britain,  is  said  to  con- 
tain 190,000  square  miles,  and  about 
four  millions  of  people.  The  existing 
boundaries  are  on  two  sides  British 
territory.  China  is  the  immediate 
neighbour  on  the  north-east,  the  Shan 
States,  over  which  Burmah  and  Siam 
have  at  different  times  held  suprem- 
acy, forming  the  boundary  on  the  east 
and  south-east.  The  country  posesses 
great  natural  wealth,  its  productions 
are  numerous  and  its  forests  magnifi- 
cent. 


The  Samoan  Islands. — The  Sa- 
moan  or  Navigator  Islands,  over  which 
Germany  has  recently  placed  her  flag, 
are  a  group  in  the  South  Pacific — ten 
inhabited  and  two  uninhabited,  con- 
taining about  35,000  people.  The 
natives  are  superior  in  bodily  and 
mental  endowments  to  those  of  other 
parts  of  Polynesia — they  are  Chris- 
tianized and  mostly  Presbyterian. 
The  soil  is  rich,  the  surface  densely 
wooded,  and  the  products  valuable. 
Since  1879  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  a 
treaty  of  reciprocity  on  equal  terms 
with  the  Islands.  It  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  recent  action 
of  the  German  authorities. 


The  Fiji  Islands. — There  are  312 
in  this  group  of  islands,  forty  of  which 
are  inhabited.  As  early  as  1846  an 
American  colony  was  founded  on  one 
of  the  islands,  and  at  present  there 
are  600  American  residents  on  the 
chief  island  of  the  group,  Vanalecivo. 
In  1875  King  Cakembau,  the  chief 
of  the  islanders,  sent  a  commission  to 
the  United  States  asking  for  annexa- 
tion, which  was  refused.  Subsequently, 


England,  on  account  of  the  large  busi- 
ness relations  of  its  people  with  the 
islands,  offered  him  protection,  and 
annexed  the  islands,  paying  the 
United  States  Government  ;^  10,000 
indemnity.  Since  that  time  the  Eng- 
lish Government  has  controlled  the 
industries,  which  are  now  assuming 
large  proportions.  The  Americans 
are  all  engaged  in  the  culture  of 
cocoa  nut.  Tea,  coffee  and  tobacco 
are  raised  in  limited  quantities  for 
home  consumption  and  for  export  to 
Australia ;  but  the  largest  industry  is 
the  manufacture  of  sugar,  which  is 
turned  out  by  the  most  approved 
machinery  in  very  large  quantities. 
All  modern  improvements  and  con- 
veniences are  to  be  found  in  these 
factories,  even  to  the  electric  light. 
These  particulars  were  furnished  by 
the  United  States  Consul,  at  present 
in  San  Francisco. 


Bulgaria. — Bulgaria  is  a  country 
about  as  large  as  Scotland,  which  it 
resembles  somewhat  in  its  varied 
scenery,  being  divided  into  highlands 
and  lowlands,  broad  plains  altei:nat- 
ing  with  lofty  mountains.  To  the 
south  lies  the  famous  Balkan  Range, 
which  figures  so  largely  in  all  the  wars 
which  have  been  waged  for  the  posses- 
sion of  South-Eastern  Europe.  It  is  a 
rugged  chain,  pierced  by  narrow  de- 
files which,  though  not  attaining  so 
high  an  elevation,  have  the  wild  and 
savage  character  of  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  From  this  mountain  range 
numerous  spurs  project  into  the  low- 
lands, giving  to  the  country  an  end- 
less variety  of  surface.  Had  our  course 
to-day  been  in  that  direction,  we 
should  have  been  very  soon  among 
Ihese  hills  and  valleys;  but,  as  our 
route   lay   toward   the   Danube,    the 
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country  kept  the  same  monotonous 
character  from  the  coast  to  the  valley 
of  the  great  river.  Thus  we  saw  only 
the  tamer  features  of  Bulgaria,  with 
none  of  its  grand  scenery — no  high 
mountains,  nor  even  great  forests 
such  as  one  finds  in  Southern  Russia. 
It  was  an  open,  rolling  country,  some- 
times suggesting  a  resemblance  to  our 
Western  prairies  that  would  be  the 
riches  of  an  agricultural  population. 
But  the  villages  that  were  sprinkled 
over  the  plains  indicated  anything  but 
wealth.  The  houses,  with  their  mud 
walls  and  thatched  roofs,  resembled 
the  cabins  and  hovels  of  Ireland ; 
nor  was  the  condition  of  the  people 
at  all  superior  to  that  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  They  have  but  little  plots 
of  ground,  on  which  they  keep  a  few 
sheep,  which  supply  them  with  cloth- 
ing as  well   as   food,  a  covering   of 


sheepskin  being  the  usual  dress  of  the 
Bulgarian  peasant. 

And  yet  this  people,  so  poor  in 
appearance,  come  of  a  powerful  race, 
and  have  had  a  great  history.  Who- 
ever reads  of  the  wars  of  the  Middle 
Ages  will  see  how  often  Bulgarian 
armies  figured  in  the  front  of  battle. 
More  than  once  they  carried  their 
victorious  arms  to  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople. But  in  later  centuries 
the  people  suffered  from  wars  not 
their  own,  in  which  they  could  not 
fight  for  glory,  in  the  issue  of  which 
they  had  no  military  pride  or  ambi- 
tion. This  was  the  period  of  the 
Turkish  domination,  under  the  bur- 
den of  which  the  country  suffered  for 
more  than  four  hundred  yeafs. — J^'rom 
''  TAe  Greek  Islands,''  and  "  Tjirkey 
after  the  IVar,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
W.  Field 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  satisfaction 
in  life  equal  to  that  of  doing  truly 
excellent  work,  knowing  that  the  work 
is  good,  and  that  it  is  also  our  best. 
To  fit  the  whole  nature  for  this  con- 
summation ;  to  bring  the  powers, 
however  varied  they  may  be,  under 
control  of  the  will,  of  the  directing 
spirit,  is  surely  a  most  important  part 
of  education.  It  does  not  enter  into 
any  curriculum ;  it  is  not  found  in 
any  schedule.  But  if  it  is  not  the  con- 
cern of  the  teacher  whose  concern  is 
it? — yourtial  of  Education^  Boston. 


If  a  man  must  use  tobacco,  or, 
rather,  if  a  man  will  use  tobacco,  he 
ought  to  have  some  regard  to  the 
places  of  its  using.  He  probably 
enjoys  the  fumes  of  tobacco;  but 
there  are  those  who  do  not,  and  they 
ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  getting 


along  without  it,  if  they  want  to  do  so. 
Yet  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  things 
in  the  world  to  see  a  gentlemanly 
appearing  man  smoking  a  cigar  in  a 
cluster  of  persons  waiting  at  the  gate 
of  a  railway  station,  or  in  a  line  of 
passengers  at  a  ticket-office  window. 
Something  must  have  deadened  the 
sense  of  regard  for  the  feelings  and 
the  rights  of  others  in  that  man's 
nature.  Possibly  the  tobacco  has 
done  it. — Exchange. 


When  we  were  boys  the  Bible  was 
our  reading  book  in  the  schools,  and 
much  of  our  familiarity  with  its  pages 
dates  from  those  early  days ;  and 
when  we  note  in  the  average  school 
the  wide-spread  ignorance  of  the 
Book  that  prevails,  we  are  glad  that 
it  was  our  good  fortune  to  be  a  school- 
boy so  many  years  ago.    School  books 
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have  made  wonderful  improvement  in 
certain  lines  since  then ;  but  in  the 
long  reach  of  their  influence  has  any- 
thing much  better  than  the  old  Bible, 
or  the  old  "English  Reader"  yet 
appeared  ?  Says  John  Raskin  :  "  My 
mother  forced  me  by  steady  daily  toil 
to  learn  long  chapters  of  the  Bible  by 
heart ;  and  to  that  discipline,  patient, 
accurate  and  resolute,  I  owe  not  only 
much  of  my  general  power  of  taking 
pains,  but  the  best  part  of  my  taste  in 
literature."  And  John  Quincy  Adams : 
''  I  speak  as  a  man  of  the  world  to 
men  of  the  world ;  and  I  say  to  you, 
Search  the  Scriptures  I  The  Bible  is 
the  book  of  all  others,  to  be  read  at 
all  ages  and  in  all  conditions  of 
human  life,  not  to  be  read  once  or 
twice  or  thrice  through,  and  then  laid 
aside,  but  to  be  read  in  small  portions 
of  one  or  two  chapters  every  day,  and 
never  to  be  intermitted  unless  by 
some  overruling  necessity." — U.  S. 
School  journal. 


The  Decline  of  Manners. — No 
one  who  is  brought  much  into  contract 
with  the  young  people  of  the  present 
day  will  deny  that  the  manners  of  the 
rising  generation  do  not  receive  that 
degree  of  attention  from  the  rank  and 
file,  at  least,  of  their  instructors  which 
the  importance  of  the  subject  de- 
mands. The  stiff  formality  which 
marked  the  intercourse  of  a  period 
which  men  who  are  still  middle-aged 
can  recall  has  happily  vanished,  and 
no  sensible  person  would  wish  to  see, 
even  if  it  were  possible,  a  revival  of  the 
manners  which  then  prevailed.  At 
the  same  time,  while  fully  alive  to  the 
gain  to  society  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  mock  of  deference 
and  stilted  and  insincere  compliments 
which  were  once  so  much  in  vogue, 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  much 
that  was  really  valuable  has  also  been 
surrendered,  and  that  possibly  too  high 
a  price  has,  after  all,  been  paid  for  the 
social  freedom  and  unbridled  liberty 
of  speech  which    now  are  continually 


doing  violence  to  .  old-fashioned 
notions  of  courtesy.  The  habit  of 
allowing  children  to  mix  on  terms  of 
practical  equality  with  their  elders, 
and  of  permitting  them  to  take  a  full 
share  in  the  conversation  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, appears  to  be  an  increasing 
tendency,  and  is  one  which  cannot  be 
on  all  grounds  too  severely  repre- 
hended. Nothing  takes  the  bloom 
off  a  child's  thoughts  more  quickly 
than  the  desire  to  shine,  and  the 
awakening  of  that  hunger  for  applause 
which  is  often  fatal  even  to  children  of 
a  larger  growth.  It  is  a  grave  in- 
justice to  the  children  themselves  to 
thrust  them  forward  into  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  they  are  naturally  at 
a  disadvantage,  and  in  which  they 
can  only  feel  at  home  when  they  have 
been  robbed  of  that  frank  and  modest 
unconsciousness  of  look  and  speech 
which  ought  to  be  their  safeguard,  as 
it  undoubtedly  is  their  charm.  Even 
the  warmest  admirer  of  American 
institutions  and  customs  will,  if  his 
opinion  is  based  on  personal  know- 
ledge, draw  the  line  when  he  comes 
to  deal  with  the  manners  of  the 
children  in  transatlantic  homes.  There 
the  sytem  of  forcing  human  sensitive 
plants  in  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the 
drawing-room  can  be  studied  to  ad- 
vantage, and  no  one  who  looks  dis- 
passionately at  the  results  will  feel 
any  difficulty  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
verdict  which  truth  compels  him  to 
pronounce. — London  Standard. 

YET  ANOTHER. 

Time's  aether  wave,  eternal  born, 
Another  Phoebic  ring  hath  shed : 
The  tangle  of  its  broken  thread 

Floats  fatuous  like  a  hope  outworn. 

Its  vapour  lines  of  months  and  days 
Entwine  a  wreath  in  black  and  gold, 
With  sombre  plaits  in  every  fold 

And  threads  that  gleam  like  silken  rays. 

And  we  who  prize  life's  sweet  reprieve 
Shall  place  it  on  the  New  Year's  brow, 
A  souvenir  to  bless  our  vow, 

With  wisdom's  woof  the  best  to  weave. 
J.  M.  Harper. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENT. 

ROUSED  to  energy  by  the  example 
of  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  even  of  Mexico,  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  relics  that  illustrate  the  life- 
history  of  the  aborigines,  the  Cana- 
dian Institute  of  this  city  has  under- 
taken to  do  for  Ontario,  at  this  com- 
paratively late  day,  what  should  at 
all  events  have  been  begun  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago;  that  is,  to  form  a  collection 
of  specimens,  not  as  mere  curiosities, 
but  as  objects  of  archaeological  value, 
to  exemplify  the  customs,  usages  and 
ceremonies  of  the  ancient  people  in 
this  part  of  the  American  continent. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  gather  all  the 
information  possible  relative  to  the 
sites  of  old  Indian  encampments, 
ossuaries  or  burying-grounds,  battle- 
fields and  portages,  more  especially 
to  such  as  may  appear  to  have  been 
associated  in  any  way  with  the  dis- 
covery and  settlement  of  the  Prov- 
ince. This  is  really  what  may  be 
called  a  national  work,  and  deserves 
encouragement  from  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  education.  The  Minister 
of  Education  himself  has  been  one  of 
the  first  to  perceive  the  possibilities 
of  the  scheme,  and  has  expressed 
himself  accordingly,  by  saying  that 
*'  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  points  of 
interest  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country  that  cannot  be  fully  developed 
except  by  this  scheme  ;  "  and  further, 
he  expresses  the  hope  that  "what- 
ever assistance  inspectors  and  teach- 
ers throughout  the  Province  can  ren- 
der in  the  matter  will  be  gladly 
given." 

By  position  as  well  as  by  educa- 
tion teachers  are  pre-eminently  quali- 
fietl  to  aid  in  this  work.     It  would  be 


difficult  to  find  in  (old)  Ontario  an 
acre  of  ground  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  three  miles  from  a  school-house, 
and  there  are  few  school  sections  so 
large  as  to  preclude  a  close  personal 
examination  by  the  teacher  of  every 
peculiarity  they  contain,  even  during 
I  one  season.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  every  lady  or  gentleman  who 
undertakes  to  make  such  a  survey 
will  make  some  startling  discovery 
in  the  line  indicated,  but  it  is  un- 
doubted that  majiy  would.  In  the 
case  of  failure  to  stumble  upon  any- 
thing possessing  archaeological  inter- 
est, the  observant  pedestrian  could 
scarcely  fail  to  add  much  to  his  or 
her  stock  of  general  information  in 
many  other  important  particulars. 
When  anything  worthy  of  note  has 
been  met  with  topographically,  care- 
ful measurements  and  sketches  should 
be  made,  and  correspondence  at  once 
entered  into  with  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tute. Much  may  also  be  done  in  the 
work  of  collecting  specimens,  thou- 
sands of  which  lie  scattered  about 
the  country  neglected  and  uncared 
for.  These,  at  the  instance  of  the 
teacher,  may  be  gathered  and  for- 
warded to  the  Museum  at  Toronto, 
and  should  the  specimens  number  at 
least  fifty,  they  will  be  designated  by 
the  name  of  the  donor  or  of  the  school, 
or  otherwise  as  may  be  desired  by 
those  who  forward  them.  In  such 
localities  as  are  rich  in  objects  of  this 
kind,  the  teacher  need  have  little 
difficulty  by  means  of  inquiry  and 
some  effort  in  getting  together  such  a 
number  as  will  prove  a  handsome 
acquisition  to  any  museum. 

Inspectors,  too,  in  their  rounds 
from  section  to  section  are  in  a  posi- 
tion not  only  to  make  observations 
relating  to  what  may  prove  the  arti- 
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ficial  contour  of  a  locality,  but  they 
may  render  valuable  assistance  in 
making  known  to  teachers,  farmers 
and  others  the  scope  and  aim  of  this 
movement,  so  as  to  incite  those  hav- 
ing specimens,  or  those  into  whose 
hands  they  are  likely  to  fall,  to  pre- 
sent them  to  the  Provincial  collection. 

On  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  in- 
spectors the  success  of  the  scheme 
set  on  foot  by  the  Institute  in  a  great 
measure  depends.  Spring  will  open 
in  a  short  time,  and  in  new  portions 
of  the  country  this  is  one  of  the 
favourable  seasons  for  procuring  speci- 
mens turned  up  by  the  plough.  Will 
all  the  rural  readers  of  The  Educa- 
tional Monthly  kindly  keep  this 
project  in  mind,  and  refer  to  it  occa- 
sionally in  the  school-room  ?  Corre- 
spondence is  solicited,  all  of  which, 
and  specimens  for  presentation,  should 
be  addressed  to  David  Boyle,  Curator, 
Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 

Already  a  number  of  gentlemen 
have  presented  the  Archaeological 
Museum  with  from  fifty  to  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  specimens,  and  it  is 
expected  that  many  other  persons 
animated  by  a  like  public  spirit  will 
contribute  their  small  collections  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  that  which, 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  must  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  student  of 
history  and  ethnology,  besides  prov- 
ing of  great  interest  to  intelligent  ob- 
servers of  every  kind. 


THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE. 

IN  these  days  of  much  theological 
disputation,  and  professional  criti- 
cism and  defence  of  the  Scriptures,  it 
is  a  relief  to  come  upon  a  layman's 
views  of  the  Bible,  not  only  in  its  quali- 
ties as  an  English  classic,  but  in  the 
obvious  interpretation  the  educated 
lay  mind  will  put  upon  the  revealed 
word.  Prof  Bowen's  purpose  in  this 
little  work  is  to  look  at  our  English 
Version  of  the  Scriptures,  just  as  if  it 
were  now  for  the  first  time  placed  be- 


fore one,  and  to  enter  upon  its  study 
as  one  might  enter  upon  "  the  study 
of  Gibbon's  great  historical  work,  or 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  characteristics 
of  the  Elizabethan  age  of  English 
literature."  To  accept  the  result  of  his 
examination,  he  adds  :  *'  It  is  not 
necessary  to  belong  to  any  one  house- 
hold of  faith,  or  even  to  be  a  believer 
in  Christianity."  His  appeal  is  to  men 
of  taste  and  education,  who  can 
appreciate  the  literary  beauties  of  our 
Common  Version,  and  see  in  the  de- 
sign and  scope  of  the  work  what  any 
reverent  student  will  discover  of 
human  and  spiritual  interest,  aside 
from  all  controverted  matters.  The 
service  he  renders  in  this  work,  we 
may  at  once  say,  is  most  valuable 
and  important,  for  it  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "  no  system  of  liberal 
education  can  be  regarded  as  complete 
and  generous  which  does  not  include 
thorough  study  of  this  great  body 
of  Hebrew  and  Christian  literature." 
The  author  condenses  the  result  of 
his  "  study "  in  six  brief  chapters, 
dealing  with  the  Bible  (i)  as  an 
English  classic;  (2)  with  the  Narra- 
tives of  the  Old  Testament ;  (3)  with 
the  Parables  and  Gospel  Narrative  ; 
(4)  with  the  Philosophy ;  (5)  with  the 
Poetry  of  the  Bible  ;  and  (6)  with  the 
History,  including  a  study  of  the 
Character  and  Institutions  of  Moses. 
In  the  first  of  these  Prof.  Bowen  deals 
with  the  grand  but  simple  diction  of 
the  Word,  and  pays  a  fine  tribute  to 
the  intrinsic  power  and  sweetness  of 
the  thought,  precept,  or  sentiment  of 
the  narrative.  In  the  second  he 
takes  up  and  classifies  the  narratives 
of  the  Old  Testament,  dealing  with 
them  in  their  legendary  and  bio- 
graphical, and  in  their  didactic  and 
spiritual  aspects.  In  their  legendary 
and  traditional  character,  he  says ; 
**  They  are  Hebraistic  to  the  core  ; 
they  are  built  around  a  nucleus  of  theo- 
cratic polity ;  and  underlying  them 
all  is  a  foundation  of  spiritual  faith',  of 
rooted   belief  in   the  unity  and    the 
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government  of  the  external  and  in- 
visible God."  He  insists  upon  the 
obvious  fact  that  in  great  measure 
they  are  not  religious  records,  nor  do 
they  teach  us  a  theology ;  but  must 
be  considered  as  national  traditions, 
*'  such  as  had  been  repeated  for  centu- 
ries in  the  tents  and  at  the  camp-fires 
of  the  tribes  ;  deeply  tinged  with  na- 
tional pride,  and  exaggerated  through 
the  sacred  feeling  and  the  natural 
love  of  the  marvellous."  Looked  at  in 
this  light,  and  regarded  as  objects  of 
literary  study,  our  author  holds  them 
to  be  profoundly  interesting  and  in- 
structive, but  "  not  to  be  defended  in 
regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  ac- 
counts in  all  their  marvellous  details." 
He  is  careful  to  add,  however,  that 
^'  on  the  other  hand,  scepticism  must 
not  be  carried  too  far."  In  the  in- 
teresting chapter  on  the  Parables  and 
Gospel  Narrative  Prof.  Bo  wen  dis 
cusses  the  parabolic  form  of  our  Lord's 
discourses,  in  illustrating  and  enforc- 
ing the  spiritual  doctrine  taught  and 
the  precepts  enjoined,  and  endeavours 
to  separate  from  these  artless  narra- 
tives their  outer  coating  of  fable  and 
symbolic  imagery,  unessential  to  the 
hidden  meaning  and  spiritual  truth  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed.  In  the  two  fol- 
lowing divisions  of  his  work,  he  deals 
with  the  Philosophy  and  the  Poetry 
of  the  Bible,  interweaved  with  its 
history,  and  shows  how  far  these  may 
be  accepted,  and  how  distinguished  in 
their  manifest  presentations  of  divine 
truth.  In  this  difficult  task  he  is 
careful,  however,  not  to  sublimate  the 
Word  "  into  the  idle  fancies  and 
poetical  imaginings  of  mortal  men," 
but  to  make  clear  the  fundamental 
truth  clearly  taught  in  the  successive 
revelations  of  God  to  His  people  that 
He  rules  and  governs  the  world  in 
righteousness.  Let  us  quote  the  fol- 
lowing under  these  twin  heads  :  "  The 
philosophy  of  the  Hebrews  is  emi- 
nently spiritual  and  human.  Through 
its  pure  and  noble  morality  it  touches 


the  feelings,  wakens  the  affections, 
and  guides  the  life.  Even  the  Deca- 
logue— broad,  just  and  unerring 
though  it  be  in  defining  the  limits  of 
right  and  wrong — is  but  a  partial  ex- 
pression of  the  moral  law  ;  as  a  judicial 
system,  aiming  to  define  and  establish 
the  relations  between  the  human  and 
divine,  and  between  man  and  man,  it 
lays  down  only  the  duties  of  perfect 
and  universal  obligation,  leaving  the 
guidance  of  the  humane  affections  for 
another  portion  of  the  code.  Hence 
it  furnishes  only  a  foundation  for 
ethics  ;  it  expresses  the  law  of  justice, 
but  not  as  yet  the  law  of  love."  .  .  . 
But  the  Bible  has  other  and  more 
continuous  poetry  than  these  ancient 
fragments  of  legendary  song.  About 
one  half  of  the  Old  Testament  is  pure 
lyric  poetry,  mostly  devotional  and 
didactic  in  purport,  all  of  it  profoundly 
serious  and  majestic  in  tone.  .  .  . 
Concerning  this  gieat  body  of  Hebrew 
poems,  my  point  is  that  with  respect 
to  their  antiquity,  to  the  amount  of 
history  which  is  wrapped  up  in  them — 
many  of  the  Psalms  and  all  ot  the 
Prophets  being  semi-historical — and  to 
their  intrinsic  poetical  merits,  they  are 
at  least  as  interesting  and  important 
to  scholars,  even  in  this  exclusively 
secular  aspect,  as  the  masterpieces  of 
Greek  literature.  A  system  of  liberal 
education  cannot  be  regarded  as  com- 
plete without  much  study  of  them. 
They  pass  through  every  mode  of  the 
lyre,  and  strike  every  chord  of  the 
human  heart."  In  the  final  chapter, 
our  author  talks  of  the  Bible  history, 
and  insists  upon  the  fact  which  the 
higher  historical  criticism  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  he  thinks,  has 
not  sufficiently  considered  or  allowed 
its  due  weight,  viz.  :  "  That  for  at 
least  one  thousand  years,  beginning 
about  1600  B.C.,  the  only  continuous 
portion  having  any  claim  to  genuineness 
and  authenticity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament."  ''These 
records,"  he  adds,  "purporting  in  great 
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part  to  have  been  made  also  contem- 
poraneously with  the  events  narrated 
in  them,  had  been  scrutinized  as  if 
they  had  been  written,  under  the  full 
light  of  modern  civilization,  by  scholars 
practised  in  literary  art,  and  skilled 
in  weighing  testimony,  estimating 
numbers  and  discerning  the  truth 
amid  contradictory  report.  But  it 
was  far  otherwise.  The  Jewish  his- 
torical books  are  the  rude  composi- 
tions, or  frequently  the  hasty  compila- 
tions, of  unlearned  men,  who  were  fond 
of  story- telling,  and  remarkable  for 
their  clannish  spirit,  their  pride  of 
race,  and  the  fervour  of  their  religious 
faith.  They  are  eminently  inartistic  : 
we  must  nut  expect  to  find  in  them 
either  continuous  narrative  or  pre- 
cision of  statement.  Their  contents 
are  often  loosely  heaped  together,  con- 
sisting of  national  ballads  or  songs, 
genealogical  lists,  ritualistic  injunc- 
tions and  fragmentary  legends  or 
vivid  contemporaneous  accounts  of 
their  heroes  and  kings.  .  .  .  But 
'       these  very  faults  of  method,  this  lack 


of  order,  consecutiveness  and  preci- 
sion, instead  of  impeaching  the  correct- 
ness of  the  narrative,  are  proofs  of  its 
antiquity,  and  vouchers  for  the  fidelity 
and  truthfulness  of  its  authors.  They 
are  precisely  what  we  ought  to  expect 
in  genuine  memorials  handed  down 
to  us  from  the  early  morning  in  the 
history  of  the  world."  Prof.  Bo  wen 
closes  with  a  fine  passage  in  which  he 
contrasts  the  philosophy  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures  with  the 
modern  philosophy  of  despair — the 
product  of  the  pessimism  of  Hartmann 
and  Schopenhauer — and  affirms  his 
strong  conviction  that  "  the  only  hope 
for  the  civilization  and  the  happiness 
of  the  generations  that  are  to  come 
in  this  English-speaking  world  de- 
pends on  the  continued,  reverent  study 
of  the  English  Bible." 

A  Layman's  Study  of  the  English  Bible 
considered  in  its  Literary  and  Secular 
Aspect.  By  Francis  Bowen,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  Harvard  College. 
New  York  :  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


iHATHEMATICS. 


Archibald  MacMurchy, 
Editor. 


M.A.,  Toronto, 


SELECTED'  PROBLEMS. 

29.  Find  the  G.  C  M.  of 

//^«+i  -  («  +  i).r"  +  I  and  ;r^  -  «j;  +  w  -  I . 

30.  A  and  B  starling  at  fhe  same  moment, 
wa'k  at  uniform  rates,  ihi  former  in  u  hours 
from  Oxford  to  Cambridge,  the  latter  in  v 
hours  from  Cambridge  to  Oxford.  They 
meet  on  the  road  a  hours  before  A's  arrival 
at  Cambridge,  and  /3  hours  before  B^s  arrival 
at  Oxford.     Prove  that  «*  :  z/*  :  a*  :  /3^. 

31.  Solve  the  equations — 

X«  -  V2  =  rt« 

y-^-zx-b^ 
2*  -xy-c"^. 


32.  The  equations 

(i+/jrj(i+flj)  =  i+/0 
(I  +  mx)  {\+by)  =  \^-mz 
(i+«jr)(i +r>/)=i +W2 
cannot  be  true  together  unless 

{b  -  c^-r  +  (^  -  a)—  ^{a-b)  —=0. 

/        myx 

and  X,  y  and  z  be  unequal,  prove  that  each 
member  of  these  equations=x+^  +  2- w. 

34.  A  man  goes  in  for  an  examination,  in 
which  there  are  four  papers  with  a  maximum 
of  m  marks  for  each  paper.  Shew  that  the 
number  of  ways  of  getting  half  marks  on  the 
whole  is  \  (w  +  i)  (2  m"^  +4  w  +  3). 


yx^\ 

>a     / 
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35.  An  equilateral  triangle  is  constructed 
with  its  angular  points  on  three  given  parallel 
straight  lines  whose  distances  apart  are  a,  b, 

c.     Prove  that  its  area=--7i   (a**  +<^*  +  f^). 
2^/3 

36.  Prove  the  following  formulDS  for  a  plane 
triangle  : — 

(l)  a  sin  (^- C)  +  (^sin  (^-^)+^sin 

{A-B)=o. 

^^^    CIS  ^-t-c  IS  ^   "^    cos/?  +  cos  C 
c^  -  a* 


cos  C+cos  A 
37.  If /(«)  be  a  function  of  »  given  by  the 
equation/ (20)=(l-tan^fl^/(»),  and  U  /  {0} 
=m,  show  that/(«)  =  w^  cot  0. 

y 


If, 


+..-=0 


c  :  —  +  a. 

X 


X 

a  .—  +  b 

y 


then  will 

_y-3+^-3  +  2-34.jf-l  1,-1  0-l=o 

a^AT^  +/5»j/8  +c^z^  +a'jcxyz  =0 

q3  +^8+^3-^^^^. 


PROBLEMS. 

Selected  by  J..  L.   Cox,  B.A.,  Collingwood 
Collegiate  Institute. 

39.  Find  the  conditions  that  the  equations 

ax  +  by  +  cz=o, 

may  lead  to  only  one  set  of  values  for  the 

ratios  x:y  :  z.  and  show  that  if  this  condition 

/x      my      nz 
hold  -=-f-  =  — . 
a         0         c 

40.  Find  the  co-efficient  of  jt-"  in  the  expan- 

I 

sion  of  -, :-7 — ; — —• 

{i-x){i+x)^ 

41.  Find  the  continued  product  of  (i+;c 
+  x-^)  [l+X^  +X'') (l+^3«-i  +  .\--'"*-i). 

42.  Solve  the  equation,  2;^'*  -  4,x+  1=0. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


Editors: 


H,  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
W.  H.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

1.  Stite  the  grammatical  value  and  rela- 
tion of  the  phrases  in  the  following  : — 

{a)  Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts 
the  way, 
With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to 

rule, 

The   village  master    taught    his    little 

school. 

{b)  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which, 

according  to  the  custom  of  my  forefathers, 

I   always   keep  holy,    after   having   washed 

myself,  and  offered  up  my  morning  devotions, 

I  ascended  the  high  hills  of  Bagdad,  to  pass 

the  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer. 

2.  State  clearly  what  the  italicized  pro- 
noun stands  for  in  each  of  the  following  : — 

{a)  If  you  disobey  me  you  will  be  sorry 
for  it. 

(b)  We  tried  to  reconcile  them  but  found 
it  impossible. 

{c)  I  shall  remain  if  you  think  it  advisable. 

(«/)  I  helped  him  whenever  //  seemed  neces- 
sary. 

[e)  If  he  does  not  succeed  it  will  not  be 
for  want  of  trying. 

(y)  It  is  more  difficult  than  you  think  to 
do  that. 

ig)  It  does  not  matter  to  me  where  you 
got  it. 

[h)  He  tried  to  raise  the  window,  but  that 
was  impossible. 

[i)  I  learned  this  at  least,  to  have  patience 
with  dull  children. 

(/)  Presently  they  all  withdrew,  after 
which  no  further  trouble  occurred. 

3.  Change  the  following  simple  sentences 
to  complex  or  compound  by  expanding : — 

(a)  He  was  evidently  unwilling  to  go 
alone. 

(b)  It  isn't  a  victory  for  any  one  to  boast 
of. 

(c)  He  was  the  seventh  king  of  thit  name. 
{(I)  There  seems  to  be  no  likelihood  of  his 

recovering  it. 
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[e)  Drawing  his  revolver  he  awaited  its 
approach. 

(/■)  To  save  time  I  will  omit  a  part  of  it. 

{g)  He  will  probably  return  in  the  even- 
ing. 

{h)  He  showed  us  some  pictures  of  his 
own  painting. 

(?)  He  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  their 
behaviour  to  him. 

{])  Not  having  seen  it  I  cannot  express 
an  opinion. 

{/^)  With  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still. 

4.  Change  the  italicized  words  to  phrases 
of  the  same  meaning. 

(tf)  He  unconsciously  followed  their  ex- 
ample. . 

{p)  They  have  lived  there  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

[c)  His  explanation  was  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

{d)  His  companions  were  nowhere  visible. 

{e)  He  set  out  intending  to  return  the 
next  day. 

(/)  These  are  immeasurably  %yy<^tx\ox  to  the 
others. 

5.  Change  the  voice  of  the  verbs  in  the 
following  : — 

(a)  The  plan  he  spoke  of  has  been  tried 
by  others. 

{I))  No  one  would  have  suspected  anything. 

[c)  The  equation  may  be  put  in  another 
form. 

[d)  You  will  be  taken  for  a  policeman. 

[e)  I  have  been  told  that  the  scholars  use 
them  in  school. 

6.  Substitute  a  single  word  for  the  depend- 
ent clause  in  each  of  the  following  : — 

[a)  We  were  present  on  an  occasion 
which  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

{b)  It  is  likely  to  remain  a  mystery  which 
cannot  be  explained. 

(<r)  They  came  to  a  barrier  that  they  could 
not  pass. 

{d)  That  is  one  of  the  candidates  who  did 
not  succeed. 

((?)  Events  which  happened  afterwards 
proved  this  to  be  the  case. 

7.  Change  to  indirect  narrative: — The 
plaintiff  said,  "  I  bought  of  this  man  a  piece 
of  land,  and,  as  I  was  digging  a  drain  through 


it,  I  found  a  treasure.  This  is  not  mine,  for 
I  bargained  only  for  the  land,  and  not  for 
any  treasure  concealed  beneath  it ;  and  yet 
the  former  owner  of  the  land  will  not  receive 
it."  The  defendant  answered,  "  I  hope  I 
have  a  conscience  as  well  as  my  fellow- 
citizen.  I  sold  him  the  land  with  all  con- 
tingent as  well  as  existing  advantages." 

8.  Break  the  following  sentence  into  a 
series  of  short,  simple  ones  : — As  I  looked 
more  attentively  I  saw  several  of  the  passen- 
gers dropping  through  the  bridge  into  the 
tide  that  flowed  beneath  it ;  and  upon  further 
examination,  I  perceived  that  a  number  of 
trap-doors  were  concealed  in  the  bridge,  and 
that  the  passengers  no  sooner  trod  upon  these 
than  they  fell  through  them  into  the  tide, 
and  immediately  disappeared. 

9.  Divide  the  following  passages  into 
clauses,  and  tell  the  nature  and  relation  of 
each  : — 

{a)  My  trumpet /row  the  border  side 
Shall  send  a  blast  so  clear 
That  all  who  wait  within  the  gate 
That  stirring  sound  may  hear. 
{b)  On  she  came,  with  a  cloud  of  canvas. 
Right  against  the  wind  that  blew, 
Until  the  eye  could  distinguish 
The  faces  of  the  crew. 

10.  Analyze  the  following  sentences  : — 
[a)  Their  furrow  oft  the    stubborn   glebe 

has  broke.  ^ 

{b)  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some    heart     once  'pregnant    with 
celestial  fire. 
[c)  But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample 
page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er 
unroll. 
{d)   Without  further  ceremony,  and  in  spite 
of  the  respectful  opposition  of  the   Nubian 
himself,  the  king  of  England  applied  his  lips 
to  the  wound  of  the  black  slave,  treating  with 
ridicule  all    remonstrance,  and  overpowering 
all  resistance. 

11.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  9  and  10. 

12.  Combine  the  sentences  in  the  follow- 
ing into  four  or  five  complex  or  compound 
ones  : — The  swallow  is  a  migratory  bird. 
It  visits  England  in  early  summer.  It  de- 
parts in  autumn.  Africa  is  the  great  ren- 
dezvous of  the  swallow.     In  their  journey  to 
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that  retreat  they  cross  the  Mei^iterranean. 
They  are  often  met  there  in  large  flocks. 
Sometimes  they  perch  briefly  on  the  rigging 
of  vessels.  At  other  times  they  remain  on 
them  for  a  day.  They  hunt  for  flies  over 
the  deck.  The  swallow  is  remarkable  for 
the  rapidity  of  its  motion.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  elegance  of  its  flight.  It  builds  in 
the  eaves  of  houses.  It  is  generally  allowed 
to  do  so  without  disturbance.  It  is  a  univer- 
sal favourite  on  account  of  its  beauty. 

13.  Give  all  the  inflected  forms  of  w/io, 
great,  give,  hero,  this,  worst,  other,  think, 
one. 

14.  Define  or  explain  the  terms  Declen- 
sion, Conjugation,  Auxiliary  verb,  Passive 
Voice. 

15.  Explain  the  following  statement: — 
*  Strictly  speaking,  there  are  only  two  cases, 
of  nouns  in  English." 

16.  Indicate  the  pro.nuncia  ion  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — Awry,  coquette,  deaf,  en- 
core, fragile,  heroine,  nausea,  police,  recess, 
tortoise,  vicar,  yacht,  zenith. 

17.  What  words  are  pronounced  like  the 
following?  Use  each  correctly  in  a  sen- 
tence :  —  Higher,  great,  dew,  beer,  air, 
miner,  gate,  pour,  wrote,  straight,  pray. 

18.  Point  out  any  misused  words  in  the 
following,  and  substitute  proper  ones  : — 

{a\  He  turned  deadly  pale  at  the  news. 

{b)  You  will  be  apt  to  find  him  in  the 
bookstore. 

{c)  Offer  him  a  drink,  for  he  looks  very 
dry. 

{ii)  I  fear  it  will  not  have  the  slightest 
effect. 

[e)  You  will  see  that  that  will  be  the  in- 
fallible result. 

19.  Correct  any  errors,  giving  your  rea- 
son, in  the  following  : — 

{a)  I  borrowed  it  for  to  compare  it  with 
mine. 

(p)  He  will  not  go  without  we  do. 

(<r)  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject. 

[d)  Have  you  been  to  the  dentist's  yet  ? 

{e)  Will  I  have  time  to  call  for  them  before 
school  ? 
3 


(/)  The  eldest  of  the  two  girls  attend  the 
High  School. 

{g)  If  I  had  only  have  thought  of  it  I 
would  have  been  able  to  have  gone  too. 

{h)  I  never  have  nor  never  will  agree  to 
such  a  proposal. 

(/)  This  will  be  easier  managed  than  the. 
last  one. 

{j)  She  isn't  more  'hin  fourteen,  I  don^ 
think. 

{k)  Every  one  of  them  were  confident  that 
such  was  the  case. 

(/)  I  hope  you  will  try  and  profit  fronv; 
what  you  have  seen. 

20.  In  the  lesson  "  Marmion  and  Doug- 
las "  (Fourth  Reader) 

[a)  Substitute  other  words  or  phrases  of 
the  same  meaning  for  the  following  : — To 
bid  adieu,  I  might  />lain.  king's  behest^ 
swarthy  cheek,  for  ire,  the  meanest  in  her 
state,  thy  pitch  of  pride,  I  am  not  peer, 
ashen  hue,  unscathed,  the  rowels,  ponderous 
gate,  his  plume,  he  reined  his  fury's  pace, 
his  mandate. 

{b)  Explain  the  terms,  palfrey,  portcuUiSy 
warder,  drawbridge,  and  the  allusions  in 
"  Surrey's  camp,"  "  Tantallon's  towers," 
"  the  hand  oi such  as  Marmion." 

{c)  Pa-^aphrase  fully  the  lines  '*  My  man- 
ors, etc.,  .  .  .  owner's  peer."  "An 
'twere  not,  etc.,  .  .  .  Douglas*  head." 
"  And  darest  thou,  etc.,  ...  in  his 
hall."  "At  first,  in  heart,  etc.,  .  .  . 
cou'd  pen  a  line." 


1.  Y.x^\^m  Bill  of  Attainder,  Responsible 
Government  and  Impeachment. 

2.  Correct  the  following,  with  reasons  : — 
{a)  Gordon  Glenaen,  whose  own  business 

not   requiring   much   unremitting  attention, 
often  left  his  more  immediate  concerns. 

[b)  It  is  hard  to  discover  proof  that  the 
claim  to  inspiration,  which  is  made  for  them, 
and  which  they  would  not  perhaps  claim  for 
themselves,  is  one  that  can  not  be  denied. 

3.  Are  there  any  adjectives  which  form 
the  degrees  of  comparison  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ? 

Bill  of  Attainder.  A  bill  having  for  its 
object  the  punishment  and  attaint  of  persons 
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who  have  criminally  offended  against  the 
State  and  public  peace.  It  is  in  reality  a 
special  act  for  a  special  case. 

Responsible  Government.  A  system  of 
government  in  which  the  legislative  and 
executive  functions  are  discharged  by  persons 
responsible,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
people ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  which  the 
people  virtually  make  and  execute  their  own 
laws. 

Impeachment.  The  prosecution  before  the 
House  of  Lords  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  a  person  holding  a  public 
position  on  the  charge  of  some  misdemeanour. 
The  course  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : — The 
House  f'f  Commons,  having  decided  that 
the  impeachment  should  take  place,  appoints 
a  committee,  with  manager,  to  arraign  the 
accused  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  to  summon  and  examine  witnesses  in 
behalf  of  their  case.  The  House  of  Lords, 
after  hearing  the  case,  decides  as  to  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  the  accused. 

2.  {a)  Whose  should  be  his.  Whose  intro- 
duces an  adjectival,  not  an  adverbial,  phrase. 

{b)  Which  they  would  not  perhaps  claim 
for  themselves  should  be  replaced  by  which 
they  themselves  do  not  state.  The  antecedent 
of  which  is  claim,  and  it  is  here  incorrect  to 
speak  of  claiming  a  claitn. 

3.  This  question  probably  refers  to  such 
adjectives  as  much^  good,  and  bad. 

CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 
EX.  22— BRADLEY'S  ARNOLD. 

BY   M.  A. 

1.  Haec  multitudo  quid  sibi  velit,  hie 
tumultus  quo  evasurus  sit  expecto. 

2.  Velim  mihi  exponas,  quemadmodum 
puer  vixerit :  qualis  hodie  sit,  satis  scio. 

3.  Adesse  periculum  satis  intelleximus : 
nescivimus  unde,  quale,  quid,  quantum 
fuerit. 

4.  Fac  recordare  quantum  patriae  majori- 
busque  debeas :  quis  sis  et  quem  locum 
teneas,  memineris. 

5.  Quo  verterem,  quid  facerem,  quem- 
admodum de  eis,  qui  fratrem  meum  occi- 
derunt,  poenas  sumerem,  nesciebam. 


6.  Quis  (actum  fecerit  nescio,  sed  quicun- 
que  fuerit,  poenas  dabit. 

7.  Qui  in  republica  versantur  cur  cum  iis, 
qui  exercitibus  praesunt  parum  consenliant, 
satis  manifestum. 

8  Miror  qui  haec  nunciaverint ;  utrum 
iidem,  qui  ii  a  quibus  facinus  admissum 
annon. 

9  Omnes,qui  ante  se  regnaverunt,  ingenio 
superavit :  qualis  esset,  qui  regnum  erat 
excepturus,  nescivit. 

10.  Qui  reipublicae  prseerant  quam  re- 
pentinum  esset  periculum,  intellexerunt : 
sed  quantum  et  quam  diutinum  erat  futurum, 
non  suspicati  sunt. 

THE    CLASS-ROOM. 

David  Boyle,  Editor,  Toronto. 


ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

By  Leo.   Davidson,    Principal   P.    S.    Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 

I.  Find  the  product  of  CMIX.  and  CMIX.; 

subtract  XCI,  and   express  your  answer  in 
Roman  characters. 


Ans.  DCCCXVIILXXXI. 

2.  Atarmer  exchanges  1 5  sheep  for  the  fol- 
lowing bill  of  goods :— 1, 176  lbs.  flour  at  $4.50 
per  bbi.,  476  lbs.  pork  at  $15  per  bbl.,  760 
lbs.  potatoes  at  45  cents  per  bush.,  150  lbs. 
salt  at  7  cents  per  stone  What  value  was 
allowed  him  for  each  sheep  ?        Ans,  $4.61. 

3.  A  boy  goes  2  ft.  6  in.  at  each  step  in 
walking  i^  miles.  Suppose  he  were  to  in- 
crease his  length  of  pace  by  6  in.,  how  many 
yards  farther  would  he  go  in  taking  the  same 
number  of  steps  as  before?        Ans,  528  yds. 

4.  How  many  gals,  of  water  must  be 
mixed  with  20  gals,  wine  tha:  the  mixture 
may  be  only  62^  per  cent,  of  its  original 
stiength  ?  Ans.  12  gals. 

5.  A  merchant  uses  a  pound  weight  \  oz. 
-light." 

{a)  To  what  extent  does  he  cheat  a  cus- 
tomer who  buys  what  he  thinks  to  be  8  lbs. 
of  tea  at  40  cents  per  pound  ? 

[b)  Find  what  part  of  his  outlay  the 
merchant  gains.         Ans.  {a)  locts. ;  {b)  3V. 
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6.  A  horse  requires  zk  g^^s.  of  oats  per 
day  when  working,  and  2  quarts  less  on 
Sundays.  If  oats  be  worth  44  cents  per 
bush.,  how  much  will  it  cost  to  supply  the 
horse  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  1886?     (January  I  fell  on  Friday.) 

Ans.  $11.11. 

7.  What  decimal  of  i  mile  added  to  3  fur. 
7  per.  3  yds.  will   make  .05  of  10  miles? 

A71S.   .15697601. 

8.  Two  men  loaned  $200  each  at  6  per 
cent,  per  annum,  the  one  at  compound  inter- 
est, the  ot^er  at  simple  interest.  How  much 
money  will  the  one  have  more  than  the  other 
at  the  end  of  2  years?  Ans.   72  cents. 

9.  Find  the  cost  of  coverinj  a  bridge  72 
yds.  long  and  17  ft.  wide  with  3  in.  plank 
at  $25  per  M.  Ans.  $91.80 

10.  A  piece  of  land  has  a  frontage  of  44 
yds.  What  ratio  must  the  depth  bear  to  the 
frontage  that  the  piece  may  contain  %  of  an 
acre?  Ans.   3  :  2. 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1885. 

High  School  Entrance, 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A- 

Note  — A  maximum  of  5  marks  may  be 
allowed  for  neatness. 

1.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  essential  to 
every  sentence,  giving  in  each  case  the 
reason  for  your  answer.     [5.] 

Name  also  the  modifying  and  the  connect- 
ing parts  of  speech,  and  state,  in  your  own 
words,  what  specia^  duty  each  of  these  parts 
of  Speech  performs  in  the  sentence.     [2  +  4.] 

2.  In  what  sense  is  the  term  "  Interjec- 
tion "  used  in  grammar  ? 

What  do  you  mean  by  "  Speech"  when 
you  call  the  Interjection  a  *'  Part  of  Speech"  ? 
[2  +  2.] 

3.  Construct  sentences  to  show  that  each 
of  the  following  may  be  used  with  the  value 
of  different  parts  of  speech : — home,  wrongs 
to  see  the  place,  where  he  was.      [2  x  4=8.] 


4.  Explain,  in  your  own  words,  the  mean- 
ing of  each  of  the  following  terms : — Nom- 
inative, Number,  Subordinate,  Phrase ;  and 
illustrate  by  reference  to  each  example  of 
these  terms  in — James,  these  are  two  of  the 
fish  that  he  caught  with  their  rods.      [2  +  8.] 

5.  Put  into  separate  classes  the  following 
adjectives  : — happy,  each,  little,  many,  great, 
that,  seven,  all,  clouded,  the,  what,  sixth.   [6.] 

6.  Write  down  the  adverbs  corresponding 
to  the  following  adjectives : — worse,  true, 
hasty y  frantic.      [4.] 

7.  Distinguish  the  meanings  of: — The 
box  came  safe,  The  box  came  safely,  and  The 
box  came  safest ;  He  may  tell  the  truth  and 
He  can  tell  the  truth  ;  A  bucket  full  of  water 
and  A  bucketful  of  water ;  and  Cream  rises 
on  milk  and  Cream  rises  on  the  milk.     [9.] 

8.  [a)  In  that  darksome  mill  of  stone. 

To  the  water's  dash  and  din, 
Careless,  humble,  and  unknown. 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin. 

{b)  When  religious  sects  ran  mad. 

He  held  in  >pit'^  of  all  his  learning. 
That,  if  a  man's  belief  is  bad,  « 

It  will  not  be  improved  by  burn- 
ing. 

(i)  Classify  each  of  the  clauses  in  the 
above  sentences.     [5.] 

(2)  Analyze  the  predicate  of  {a).      [3.] 

(3)  Parse  the  italicized  words.    [2  x  5=10.] 

9.  Correct,  where  necessary,  the  follow- 
ing, giving  the  reason  in  each  case  : — 

[a)  He  is  no  taller  than  me  or  you  or  his 
sister. 

{b)  The  boy  has  come,  him  I  spoke  to  you 
about. 

{c)  The  book  is  at  my  brother's  the  grocer. 

[d)  A  father,  or  a  mother's  sister  is  an 
aunt. 

(f)  Each  day  and  each  hour  bring  its 
changes. 

(/)  She  is  the  same  lady  who  I  saw  at 
the  door. 

{g)  He  murdered  the  man  in  a  thick 
woods. 

{h)  Have  you  ever,  or  can  you,  imagine 
this? 

(?)  You  have  not  written  me :  you  ought 
to. 
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{/}  No  one  should  write  slovenly.    [3  x  10 

-=30] 

LITERATURE. 

Note. — A  maximum  of  5  marks  may  be 
allowed  for  neatness. 

Canadian  and  New  Ontario  Readers. 

1.  Britannia  needs  no  bulwark,  i 
No  towers  along  the  steep  ; 

Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain-waves, 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak,    5 
She  quells  the  floods  below, — 
As  they  roar  on  the  shore, 
When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow,         10 

The  meteor  flatr  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  burn, 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart. 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean- warriors  !  15 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 

To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow  ; 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more. 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow.     20 

{a)  Write  explanatory  notes  on  "bul- 
wark," "steep,"  "thunders,"  ^'^ native oiaXi,'" 
'*  quells,"  '■^meteor  flag,"  *'  Shall  yet  terrific 
burn"  "danger's  troubled  night,'''  "  the  star 
of  peace,"  "  Our  song  and  feast  shall  Jlow,''^ 
'•'•  fiery  fight."     [2  x  11=22.] 

(b)  Who  is  "Britannia"  and  why  does 
she  need  "  no  bulwarks,  no  towers  along  the 
steep"?     [2  +  2.] 

{c)  What  does  the  poet  really  mean  in  11. 
2  and  4  ?     [4.] 

{d)  Express  in  simple  language  the  mean- 
ing of  11.  5-10.      [4.] 

{e)  Why  not  "will  burn"  and  '"de- 
parts"?     [2  +  2.] 

(/)  What  other  expressions  are  there  in 
the  poem  for  "the  flag  of  England"  and 
"  ocean- warriors  "  ?     [6.] 

(^)  Where  in  these  stanzas  does  the  sound 
of  the  words  resemble  the  meaning  ?     [2.] 

{h)  What  feelings  should  be  expressed  in 
reading  these  stanzas  ?     [4.] 

2.  Poor  Tom  !  .  .  .  but  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  let  one  chance  slip. 
N.  O.  R.,  p.  21. 


{a)  What  is  the  subject  of  each  of  the 
above  paragraphs  ?      [2  +  2.  ] 

{b)  Give  for  each  of  the  following  a  mean- 
ing that  may  be  put  for  it  in  the  above  : 
"  was  like  to  break  his  heart,"  "  braggart  as 
he  was,"  "he  would  stand  by  that  boy 
through  thick  and  thin,"  "  to  bear  his  testi- 
mony."    [2x4=8.] 

[c)  Distinguish  between  "loathed"  and 
"disliked,"  "scorned"  and  "despised," 
and  "  peace  "  and  "  comfort."     [2  x  3  =  6.] 

{d)  Write  explanatory  notes  in  each  of  the 
following  expressions:  ^^  burned  in  on  his 
own  soul,"  "  the  first  dawn  of  comfort," 
"  bear  his  burdens."      [2  x  3=6.] 

(<?)  Tom's  "first  and  bitterest  feeling" 
was  "  the  sense  of  his  own  co^^^ardice  " ; 
what  other  bitt-r  fe.  lings  had  he  afterwards? 

[4.] 

(/)  Tom  had  protected  Arthur :  explain 
how  he  felt  himself  to  have  been  guilty  of 
cowardice.  How  had  "  poor  little  weak  " 
Arthur  shown  himself  to  be  braver  than 
Tom?     [2  +  2.] 

{g)  Why  should  the  morning  be  harder  to 
begin  with  than  the  night  ?      [2.] 

{h)  The  lesson  to  which  the  above  pas- 
sages belong  is  sometimes  called  "Tom 
Brown's  Heroism,"  and  sometimes  "Dare 
to  do  Right  "  ;  state  what  you  think  of  the 
fitness  of  these  titles.      [2  +  2.] 

(?)  What  lessons  for  our  guidance  in  life 
may  we  learn  from  the  story  of  Tom  Brown 
as  told  in  your  Reader?     [6.] 

3.  Quote  from  the  passages  you  have 
memorized  one  containing  one  or  more  noble 
thoughts,  and  give  its  meaning  in  your  own 
words.      [3  +  3] 


HISTORY. 


Note  — A  maximum  of  5  marks  may  be 
allowed  for  neatness. 

1.  How  did  William  the  Norman  come  to 
be  king  of  the  English  ?  What  changes  did 
he  and  his  sons  make  in  England  ?      [4  +  8.] 

2.  Slate  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Magna 
Charta.  What  led  to  its  being  signed? 
Why  is  it  valued  so  highly  ?      [4  +  4  +  3.] 

3.  Give  an  a-count  of  the   great  changes 
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that  took  place  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.     [lo.] 

4.  State  briefly  the  causes  and  the  results 
of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  and 
the  Revolution  of  1688.     [5x2=  10.] 

5.  Why  is  each  of  the  following  important 
in  the  history  of  the  English  people  : — The 
Battle  of  Bosworth,  The  Seven  Years'  War, 
The  British  North  America  Act,  Sir  Robert 
Peel.     [3x4=12.] 

6.  What  should  we  admire  and  what 
should  we  condemn  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  King  John,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Hampden,  and  Charles  I.  ?     [3x4=12.] 

7.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following 
statement  : — "  In  Canada  all  questions  of 
government  are  settled  in  Parliament,  in 
which  both  sovereign  and  people  have  a 
voice."     [8.] 


square  :  within  the  square  draw  a  pentagon  : 
number  the  construction  lines  to  show  the 
order  in  which  they  were  drawn,     [10.] 


DRAWING. 

Note. — 25  marks  constitute  a  full  paper. 

N.B. — The  ruler  may  be  used,  if  necessary, 
to  draw  the  long  horizontal  lines  across  the 
paper  in  question  No.  5,  but  for  no  other 
purpose. 

1.  On  three  horizontal  lines,  each  i  inch 
in  length,  draw  three  kinds  of  triangles  and 
name  them.      [5.] 

2.  On  four  horizontal  lines,  each  i  inch  in 
length,  draw  four  kinds  of  triangles  and  name 
them.      [5.] 

3.  On  two  horizontal  lines  \\  inches  apart, 
and  each  \  inch  in  length,  draw  a  vase  with 
the  body  or  lower  part  of  an  oval  shape  i 
inch  in  length  and  i  inch  broad  at  the  widest 
part ;  the  curves  of  the  neck  forming  with 
the  curves  of  the  body  reversed  curves. 
Draw  bands  across  the  base  of  the  neck  and 
the  widest  part  of  the  vase.     [10.] 

4.  On  aline  ^inch  in  length  draw  an  octa- 
gon: within  the  octagon  draw  an  eight- 
pointed  star  :  number  the  construction  lines 
to  show  the  order  in  which  they  were 
drawn.     [lo.] 

5.  Draw  two  horizontal  lines  across  your 
paper  |  inches  apart :  within  these  lines  de- 
sign a  border  composed  of  reversed  curves. 
[10.] 

6.  On   a   line  i  inch  in   length  draw   a 


ADMISSION  TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

THE    FIXED    STARS. 

'■'' fixed y  But  not  immovable.  They  have 
a  regular  motion  round  a  fixed  centre. 

**  the  turning  vault  of  heaven.'''  Why 
does  the  *'  vault  "  appear  to  '*  turn  "  ? 

*'  planets  "  — Those  bodies  which  move  in 
a  regular  orbit  round  our  sun. 

"  Shining  with  its  own  light."  How  do 
other  heavenly  bodies  shine  ? 

**  vapours  of  iron,  copper,  zinc.^^  The  high 
temperature  required  for  these  metals  to  be 
vaporized  shows  that  the  "mass"  must  in- 
deed be  "fiery  hot." 

*' the  star-sphere.'''  What  expression  was 
used  before  having  the  same  meaning  ? 

"  look  single.''  Look  single  to  the  naked 
eye. 

^^  pairs  of  colours''  The  colours  are  gene- 
rally complementary. 

*'  the  sun's  great  distance."     How  great  ? 

'  *  the  nearest  fixed  star."     Sirius. 
LOCHINVAR. 

For  Life  of  Scott  see  the  Reader,  p.  84. 

'•  brake  " — thicket. 

^^  the  wide  Border."  The  country  in  the 
South  of  Scotland  and  North  of  England 
was  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and  the  Border 
chiefs  were  always  quarrelling. 

^'  Lochinvar."  The  Gordons  were  lords 
of  Lochinvar,  a  castle  in  Kirkcudbright. 
The  lords  of  Netherby  Hall,  in  Cumberland, 
were  the  Grahames.  Helen  Grahame  was 
to  have  been  married  to  a  Musgrave,  but 
Lochinvar  crossed  the  Esk,  and  rode  over 
Cannobie  Lea  to  carry  her  away. 

*•  Esk  "  flows  into  Sol  way  Firth. 

"  the  Solway."  The  tide  rises  and  falls 
very  rapidly  in  the  Solway. 

A   CHRISTMAS    CAROL. 

For  note  on  Dickens  see  Reader,  p.  '^'j. 

"  What's  to-day  1  "  His  dream  had  seemed 
to  take  up  two  or  three  days.  Now  he  is  de- 
lighted to  find  it  lasted  only  one  night,  and 
this  is  Christmas  Day. 
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"  Tiny  Tim.'*  Bob  Cratchit's  child,  who 
had  died  in  Scrooge's  dream.  Bob  Cratchit 
was  the  clerk  whom  the  miser  had  treated 
very  harshly  as  well  as  begrudging  him  a 
holiday,  even  on  Christmas  Day. 

^' his  nepheiv."     The  nephew  had  the  day 


before  asked  him  to  dinner,  but  had  beeri 
gruffly  repulsed. 

''feign  it.''  Why  did  he  wish  to  «'  feign '' 
"  his  accustomed  voice  "  ? 

' '  strait.''     Distinguish  from  "straight  "  ? 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  German  Universities  during  the 
Last  Fifty  Ykars.  By  Dr.  J.  Conrad. 
Authorized  Translation.  Price  los.  6d. 
Glasgow  :  David  Bryce  &  Son. 

Dr.  Conrad's  book,  which  is  eminently 
well-timed,  is  of  great  importance  to  those 
who  interest  themselves  in  university  ques- 
tions in  general,  and  that  of  university 
reform  in  particular.  It  is  solid  and  com- 
plete, and  shows  painstaking  and  thorough 
work. 


The  Children  of  Africa.  By  Miss 
A.  W.  Marston.  London :  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.     Price  5;-. 

The  author  of  the  **  Children  of  India" 
and  the  "Children  of  China"  has  found 
another  theme  for  her  p«n,  not  less  impor- 
tant, nor  in  itself  less  attractive  than  earlier 
ones,  especially  in  these  days.  Clear,  simple, 
earnest  in  style,  this  book  is  a  geographical, 
historical  and  missionary  narrative,  and 
calls  on  a  rising  generation  to  do  its  duty 
by  thj  poor,  degraded  and  ignorant  of  the 
earth.  The  author  never  for  a  moment  loses 
sight  of  her  audience,  and  asks  them  to  do 
nothing  which  children  cannot  do.  We 
may  add  that  the  book  is  illustrated  and 
handsomely  bound. 


The  British  Citizen  :  His  Rights  and 
Privileges.  By  Jas.  E.  Thorold  Rogers, 
M.P.  London :  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge. 

Thirty-one  short  chapters  under  such 
headings  as :  The  English  Towns,  The 
Setfs  and  their  Enfranchisement,  The  Earli- 
est Parliaments,  Education  in  Early  Times, 
The  Growth  of  Toleration,  Colonial   Eng- 


land, The  Press,  The  Right  of  Association 
for  Public  and  Private  Objects,  comprise  the 
present  volume,  and  form  a  connected  history, 
more  interesting  than  a  novel,  and  as  usefuF 
and  instructive  as  only  a  good  history  can 
be.  We  hope  it  will  be  generally  purchased 
for  school  and  other  libraries,  and  teachers, 
to  whom  we  most  heartily  commend  it,  wilU 
we  know,  be  much  pleased  with  it. 


The  World's  Lumber-Room.      By  Miss- 
Selina  Gaye.     London  :  Cassell  &  Co. 

We  have  not  read  any  book  for  some 
time  with  which  an  intelligent  boy  or  giil 
who  likes  to  "know  things"  will  be  more 
delighted  than  this.  Its  title  is  some  index 
to  its  character ;  its  style  is  vivacious  and 
attractive,  and  though  it  is  "  popular  "  in  its 
scope,  but  few  will  peruse  it  without  learn- 
ing much  on  the  subject  of  what  Nature  does 
with  her  dust  and  rubbish. 


A  Lexicon  of  the  First  Three  Books 
of  Homer's  Iliad.  By  Clarence  E. 
Blake,  A.M.,  Principal  of  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Collegiate  Institute.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1886. 

In  addition  to  the  three  books  mentioned 
above,  this  Lexicon  will  also  serve  for  Book 
XXII.,  and  for  the  parts  of  Books  IV.,  V., 
VI.,  XVIII.  and  XXIV.  usually  read  in  pre- 
paratory schools. 


The    Modern    Spelling    Book.     New 
York  :  Taintor  Bros.,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Carefully  arranged  and  progressive  in  its 
character,  this  book  attempts  chiefly  to 
supply    lists    of    ordinary    English    words, 
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grouping  those  of  kindred  meaning — those 
dc'ived  from  the  same  language — those  of 
difficult  pronunciation,  etc.,  etc.  The  typo- 
graphy is  good. 


Classics  for  Children.    Boston  :  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1886. 

'     Ruskin's  "  King  of  the  Golden  River." 
Scott's  "  Talisman." 
^sop's  Fables. 

We  have  pleasure  in  repeating  our  former 
commendation  of  this  series  and  extending 
it  to  the  present  volumes. 


Those  Dreadful  Mouse-Boys.  By 
Ariel.     Ibid. 

A  Satire,  intended  to  show  the  contrast 
between  selfish  lives  and  those  which  are 
generous  and  kindly.  It  is  clever,  and  pleas- 
antly written. 

The  Philosophy  of  Teaching.  By  T. 
Tate,  F.R.A.S.  American  edition.  New 
York  :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

An  encouraging  sign  of  the  progress  of  the 
science  of  teaching  amongst  us  is  the  repub- 
lication of  a  work  neither  proclaiminga  brand- 
new  theory,  nor  sounding  a  brass  trumpet, 
but  scholarly  and  modest,  the  work  of  a  man 
who  could  speak  with  authority.  We  think 
it  almost  unnecessary  to  indulge  in  an  ex- 
tended notice  of  a  work  first  published  in 
1857,  probably  already  familiar  to  heads  of 
schools  and  colleges,  and  now  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. Footnotes  and  other  valuable 
addi'ions  are  made  by  the  editor.  President 
Sheib,  of  Louisiana  State  Normal  School. 


Studies  in  General  History.  By  Miss 
Mary  D.  Sheldon,  formerly  Professor  of 
History  in  Wellesley  College  and  Teacher 
of  History  in  Oswego  Normal  School. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

In  this  book,  which  we  regard  as  an 
important  addition  to  the  list  of  works, 
usually  consulted  in  this  department  of  his- 
tory, we  meet  full,  clear  information,  accurate 
dates  and  no  small  indication  of  ability  and 
conscientious  research.  Important  features 
of  the  book  are  the  brief  a  counts  of  the 
deeds  of  great  men,  and  the  special  attention 
directed  to  constitutional  history  and  histori- 
cal movements.  Miss  Sheldon  has  been 
most  successful  in  lighting  up,  by  quotatir  ns 
from  many  sources,  the  (often)  hidden  causes 
of  important  events. 


In  St.  Nicholas  for  February  Mrs.  Burnett 
carries  our  little  friend,  L  rd  FauntKroy,  to 
his  ancestral  home,  and  we  are  favoured  with 
an  amusing  short  story  called  '•  The  Girl 
Who  Lost  Her  Pocket."  Outdoor  sl< etches, 
poems  and  pictures  combine  to  keep  up  the 
high  character  of  Si.  Nicholas. 

Forty-five  American  writers  speak  out 
manfully  on  the  subject  of  International 
Copyright  in  the  February  Century.  A 
War  PaJDcr  by  General  Longstreet,  fun  by 
Mr.  Stockton,  ficton  by  Mrs.  Foote  and  Mr 
Howells,  poetry  by  the  late  Sydney  Lanier 
and  Mr.  Stedman,  as  well  as  many  other 
features  of  interest,  will  make  the  hours  of 
the  reading  public  pass  pleasantly. 

In  the  Overland  Monthly,  of  Sa.n  Francisco, 
California,  we  have  an  esteemed  and  valuable 
contemporary.  None  of  the  great  American 
magazines  have  shown  more  energy  and  few 
are  entitled  to  more  hearty  support. 


In  the  Public  School  Board  of  the  City  of 
Toronto,  the  following  motion  was  made 
and  carried  unanimously  : — *'  That  the  In- 
spector receive  instructions  from  the  Board 
to  notify  all  the  teachers  in  its  employ  to 
have  the  Bible  read  in  the  schools  as 
formerly."  This  Magazine  has  uniformly 
advocated  that  the  Bible  should  be  in  the 


schools,  and  the  Bible  only.  At  the  same 
time  we  pointed  out  how  to  select  passages  for 
reading  in  all  the  schools,  and  yet  have  no  dis- 
honour shown  to  the  book  of  our  national 
life  and  prosperity.  We  hope  other  School 
Boards  will  show  the  same  spirit  as  the 
Toronto  Board.  The  book  of  selections  is  a 
mistake. 
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NOTES. 


We  understand  that  Fred  Sykes,  B.A., 
who  had  an  article  in  the  January  number 
of  C.  E.  M.,  has  been  appointed  to  a  master- 
ship in  the  Port  Perry  High  School. 


The  Monthly  offers  its  congratulations 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Guelph,  and  especially  to  Principal  Tytler, 
on  the  occasion  of  Guelph  High  School 
being  made  a  Collegiate  Institute. 


NeilMcEachern,  B. a.,  late  Science  Fel- 
low, University  College,  has  been  appointed 
Science  Master,  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto, 
instead  of  George  Acheson,  M.A.,  resigned 
to  pursue  his  studies  in  medicine. 


Mr.  S.  W.  Dyde,  a  graduate  at  Queen's 
College,  Kingston,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  Metaphysics  in  the  New  Bruns- 
wick University,  at  Fredericton.  Mr.  Dyde 
is  recommended  by  Principal  Grant  and  Pro- 
fessor Watson  as  one  of  the  most  original 
thinkers  who  have  ever  left  that  institution. 


The  Rev.  F.  H.  McCurdy,  Ph.  D.,  a  well- 
known  Hebraist,  formerly  of  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, has  been  appointed  assistant  to  Prof. 
Hirschfelder,  as  teacher  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  in  University  College, 
Toronto.  We  are  glad  that  Dr.  McCurdy 's 
eminent  gifts  have  been  secured  to  promote 


the  interests  of  this  important  branch  of 
higher  education  in  our  midst.  Dr.  McCurdy 
is  a  native  of  New  Brunswick. 


The  best  evidence  of  the  establishment  of' 
the  Kindergarten  system  in  Ontario  is  the 
fact  that  at  least  one  commercial  firm  in 
Toronto  makes  a  specialty  of  Kinder- 
garten materials.  We  refer  to  Selby  &  Co., 
of  33  and  35  Scott  Street.  Here  may  be 
found  a  complete  assortment  of  "  gifts," 
tables,  models,  etc.,  used  in  the  Kindergarten 
schools.  They  have  also  perhaps  the  most 
complete  system  of  drawing  books  in  the 
world — that  of  W.  Hermes,  of  Berlin. 
It  comprises  several  series,  beginning  with 
that  for  Kindergarten  schools,  and  ending 
with  those  that  could  only  be  attempted  by 
scholars  who  have  passed  through  a  long 
course  of  artistic  training.  The  sets  of 
"gifts"  are  accompanied  by  diagrams  to- 
illustrate  the  forms  that  can  be  constructed 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  pupils,  these  will 
materially  aid  the  teacher  in  keeping  up  the 
interest  in  the  work.  If  any  of  our  readers, 
who  are  in,  or  who  may  pay  a  flying  visit  to 
the  city,  wish  to  spend  a  profitable  hour  we 
would  recommend  them  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Messrs.  Selby  &  Co.'s  establishment.  In 
addition  to  what  we  have  already  mentioned 
they  will  see  the  models  which  the  firm  have 
prepared  for  pupils  to  draw  from. 


BUSINESS. 


If  you  know  your  subscription  to  have 
expired,  renew  it  at  once.  $1  per  annum  is 
the  subscription  price,  and  there  is  not  a 
teacher  in  Canada  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
that  sum  for  a  good  educational  paper. 

Notify  The  Monthly  at  once  of  change 
of  post-oftice,  always  giving  the  name  of  old 
office  as  well  as  the  new. 

The  Monthly  will  not  be  discontinued 
to  responsible  subscribers  until  ordered  to  be 
stopped.  Bills  will  be  rendered  from  time 
to  time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same 
will  be  expected. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  introduce  The 
Monthly  to  their  friends  can  have  speci- 


men copies  sent  free  from  this  office  to  any 
address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  examination  papers  in  this 
Magazine  ;  in  many  cases  hints  and  answers 
are  given,  and  for  several  papers  solutions 
have  b  'en  furnished  to  all  the  questions.  We 
hope  subscribers  and  others  will  show  in  a 
practical  way  their  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  editors  of 
the  different  departments  of  The  Monthly. 

Bound  copies  of  this  Magazine  in  cloth 
can  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  King 
Street  West,  Toronto,  for  $1.50  per 
copy. 
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EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


BY    PROFESSOR     M.     MACVICAR,    PH.D.,    LL.D. 


THE  purpose    of  the    present  ar- 
ticle  is   to  outline    briefly  the 
following : — 

(i)  The  principles  which  should 
guide  the  teacher  in  performing  his 
work. 

(2)  The  means  he  should  use. 

(3)  The  qualifications  he  should 
possess  in  order  to  use  these  means 
efficiently. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  outline 
to  discuss  the  views  enunciated. 
The  brief  notes  given  are  intended 
simply  to  indicate  the  meaning  and 
application  of  each  proposition. 

I. — Principles  of  Teaching. 

I.  The  mind  can  he  properly  de- 
veloped and  furnished  only  as  its 
experiences  are  the  directs  product  of 
its  own  efforts,  and  as  these  experi- 
ences are,  by  its  own  efforts,  trans- 
formed into  systematic  knowledge. 

Hence,  the  teacher's  work  should 
be  confined  simply  to  supplying  the 
conditions, 


(a)  Which  will  cause  the  pupil  to 
acquire  by  his  own  efforts  such  ex- 
periences and  knowledge  of  all  ob- 
jects, entities,  or  realities  with  which 
he  has  to  do,  as  they  are  capable  of 
affording  him  ; 

(d)  Which  will  cause  the  pupil  to 
investigate  and  discover  for  himself 
so  much  of  the  truth  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  laws  underlying  each  sub- 
ject of  study,  as  will  make  real  to  his 
mind  all  the  elements  which  consti- 
tute the  subject  studied ; 

(c)  Which  will  cause  the  pupil  to 
think  and  to  reason  on  what  is  par- 
tially or  imperfectly  known  to  him, 
until  it  is  clearly  defined  in  his  mind; 

(d)  Which  will  cause  the  pupil  to 
arrange  and  perform  his  work  in  such 
order  as  will  place  him  in  possession, 
when  his  work  is  completed,  of  a 
systematic  knowledge  of  the  subject 
studied ; 

(e)  Which  will  cause  the  pupil  to 
express  in  simple,  correct  and  clear 
language,  at  every  stage  of  his  pro- 
gress, the  knowledge  he  acquires. 
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2.  The  mind  can  exercise  only  a 
definite  amount  of  energy  at  any  one 
time.  This  atnount  varies  with  age, 
natural  capacity  and  degree  of  de- 
velopment. 

Hence,  the  teacher,  in  performing 
his  work,  should  regard  the  following  : 

{a)  The  undeveloped  mind,  such 
as  that  of  the  child,  can  give  atten- 
tion only  to  one  thing  at  a  time. 

(b)  In  all  explanations  only  one 
step  should  be  presented  at  a  time, 
and  that  step  should  be  held  before 
the  mind  until  it  is  so  sharply  de- 
fined that  it  requires  but  little  energy 
to  hold  it  while  a  new  step  is  under- 
taken. 

{c)  All  illustrations  should  be  sim- 
ple and  familiar  in  order  that  the 
mental  energy  of  the  pupil  may  not 
be  diverted  from  the  very  thing  il- 
lustrated. 

3.  The  mind  proceeds  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  fro?n  the 
particular  to  the  general. 

Hence,  the  teacher  should  arrange, 
in  all  cases,  the  pupil's  subjects  of 
study, 

(a)  So  that  what  is  complex  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed ; 

{b)  So  that  the  unknown  is  made 
manifest  through  its  relations  to  the 
known ; 

[c)  So  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
particulars  must  be  examined  before 
general  propositions  or  statements  are 
required. 

4.  Tne  mind  perceives  wholes  first, 
then  parts;  differences,  then  simi- 
larities. 

Hence,  the  teacher,  in  performing 
his  work,  should  regard  the  follow- 
ing: 

{a)  The  first  perceptions  of  every 
complex  object  of  study  are  vague  and 
indefinite.  They  are  made  distinct, 
definite  and  comprehensive,  by  com- 
parison, by  which  the  whole  is  ana- 
lyzed into  its  distinct  parts  or  elements. 


{b)  Any  object  or  subject  of  inves- 
tigation should  be  studied  by  resolv 
ing  it,  first,  into  such  parts  or  units 
as  the  mind  can  view  in  one  act  or 
take  in  as  a  whole,  then  these  parts 
into  other  parts,  and  so  on. 

{c)  Each  object  or  subject  of  study 
should  be  analyzed  by  the  teacher 
into  such  dependent  parts  or  units 
as  the  pupil  can  take  in  as  a  whole  ; 
and  these  parts  should  be  assigned  to 
the  pupil  for  study  and  to  be  ana- 
lyzed by  him  into  other  dependent 
parts  or  elements. 

(d)  The  parts  or  units  into  which 
the  teacher  should  analyze  an  object 
or  subject  of  study  should  vary  in 
breadth  Oi  size  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  average  mind  of  the 
pupils  for  whom  the  analysis  is  made. 

5.  The  mind  must  gain  through 
the  senses  its  knowledge  of  every 
thing  external  to  itself. 

Hence,  the  teacher,  in  performing 
his  work,  should  regard  the  following : 

{a)  The  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  to  develop  the  power  of  each 
sense  by  constant  and  properly  ar- 
ranged exercise. 

(6)  In  every  case  where  possible, 
when  an  object  is  first  studied,  it 
should  be  present  to  the  sense. 

{c)  When  the  object  studied  can- 
not be  present  to  the  sense,  as  iu 
geography  and  similar  subjects,  mod- 
els should  be  used,  and  where  this 
cannot  be  done,  drawings  and  pic- 
tures should  be  used. 

6.  Words,  either  spoken  or  writ- 
ten, are  simply  instruments  through 

■  which  the  mind  recalls  past  experi- 
ences into  present  consciousness. 

Hence,  the  teacher,  in  performing 
his  work,  should  regard  the  following: 

(a)  The  meaning  of  a  word  con- 
sists of  the  entities  or  realities  which 
the  word  serves  to  call  into  conscious- 
ness ;  first,  when  the  word  is  used 
alone ;  second,  when  used  in  connec- 
tion with  other  words. 

(b)  Words   are  used  for   two  pur- 
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poses,  namely :  to  record  present 
consciousnesses  and  experiences  of 
the  mind  for  future  use  ;  and  to  make 
known  the  consciousnesses  and  ex- 
periences of  one  mind  to  another. 

{c)  The  intelligent  use  of  a  word 
must  always  be  preceded  by  a  percep- 
tion of  the  realities  which  the  word 
is  used,  by  good  authorities,  to  call 
into  consciousness. 

{d)  The  intelligent  statement  of  a 
definition  must  always  be  preceded 
by  a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of 
each  of  the  elements  that  compose 
the  thing  defined. 

{e)  The  intelligent  statement  of  a 
rule  or  formula  must  always  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  clear  perception  of  each 
step  in  the  process  expressed  by  such 
rule  or  formula. 

(/")  The  intelligent  statement  of  a 
cause,  principle,  or  law,  must  always 
be  preceded  by  a  perception  of  the 
facts  which  make  manifest  the  true 
nature  of  such  a  cause,  principle,  or 
law. 

{g)  The  intelligent  statement  of  a 
course  of  reasoning  must  always  be 
preceded  by  a  clear  perception  of  the 
data  on  which  the  reasoning  is  based ; 
of  the  conclusions  to  be  established  ; 
of  the  relation  of  each  subordinate 
conclusion  to  its  premises ;  and  of  the 
relation  of  each  subordinate  conclu- 
sion to  the  final  conclusion. 

7.  The  mind  reproduces  or  recalls 
its  former  states  and  experiences 
through  the  association  of  these  states 
and  experiences  with  what  is  pre- 
sent at  the  time  they  are  to  he  re- 
called. 

Hence,  in  order  that  the  knowledge 
and  experiences  acquired  by  the  pupil 
may  be  kept  fresh  and  vivid,  and  may 
be  of  practical  use  in  after  life,  the 
following  course  should  be  pursued  : 

{a)  The  pupil's  work  should  be 
conducted  so  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  knowledge  acquired  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  what  will  occur  in  the 
ordinary  experience  of  an  average 
life. 


{b)  The  pupil's  knowledge  of  facts, 
principles,  laws  and  processes  should 
always  be  acquired  through,  and  in 
connection  with,  the  conditions  that 
will  actually  exist  when  they  are  to  be 
recalled  for  use  in  after  life. 

{c)  All  the  pupil's  knowledge  and 
experiences  should  be  sharply  asso- 
ciated with  the  words  which  will  con- 
stitute the  pupil's  working  vocabulary, 
so  that  they  may  be  constantly  re- 
called by  the  use  of  these  words  m 
practical  life. 

{d)  The  knowledge  of  a  language 
should  be  acquired  by  associating  its 
words  with  the  words  of  the  pupil's 
mother-tongue  and  with  the  experi- 
ences which  will  occur  in  the  pupil's 
daily  life,  so  that  the  vocabulary  of 
the  acquired  language  may  be  kept 
constantly  fresh  in  the  mind. 

II. — Means  of  Teaching. 

Teaching  proper  may  be  defined 
as  the  process  by  which  the  teacher 
places  the  mind  of  the  pupil  in  such 
a  condition  as  will,  through  its  own 
activity,  produce  in  him,  in  its  integ- 
rity, a  required  feeling,  perception, 
concept,  judgment,  course  of  reason- 
ing, action,  course  of  action,  taste  or 
habit. 

The  means  by  which  the  process  of 
teaching  should  be  carried  on  may  be 
grouped  under  four  heads. 

I.  The  use  of  special  arrangements 
of  the  work  to  be  performed  by  the 
pupil,  or  of  the  elements  of  the  siib- 
ject-fnatter  tinder   his  examination. 

The  teacher,  in  using  this  means  in 
carrying  on  his  work,  must  have  re- 
gard to  the  following  hints : 

{a)  The  work  of  the  pupil  as  a 
whole,  and  each  daily  exercise,  should 
be  arranged  with  the  strictest  regard 
to  his  age,  strength  and  peculiar  en- 
vironments- 

{b)  The  arrangement  should  be 
such  that  each  step  prepares  the  pu- 
pil thoroughly  to  perform  the  step 
immediately  following  with  the  least 
possible  assistance  from  the  teacher. 
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{cS  The  arrangement  should  be 
such  that  each  step  will  rouse  the 
pupil's  inquisitiveness  with  reference 
to  what  is  still  in  advance ;  in  short, 
will  leave  the  mind  dissatisfied  with 
its  present  experiences  of  the  subject 
under  consideration,  and  create  in  it 
a  thirst  for  farther  light,  and  clearer 
and  more  extended  experiences. 

{d)  The  arrangement  should  be 
such  as  will  naturally  and  necessarily 
prepare  the  pupil's  mind  to  receive 
and  understand  all  subjects  directly 
related  to  the  one  under  consideration. 

(e)  The  arrangement  should  be  so 
natural  that  no  waste  of  mental  en- 
ergy is  required  of  the  pupil  in  fixing 
the  products  of  his  efforts  in  the 
memory,  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
recalled  into  consciousness,  vividly 
and  in  their  integrity. 

2.  The  %ise  of  an  illustration,  or 
series  of  illustrations,  by  which  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  may  be  placed  in 
near  and  vital  relation  to  the  real 
object  he  is  investigating  or  seeking 
to  understand. 

In  the  use  of  this  means  the  follow- 
ing should  be  carefully  noted  : 

(a)  The  object  of  every  illustration 
should  be  to  place  what  is  under  con- 
sideration in  such  relation  to  the 
pupil's  mind  that  he  may  be  able  by 
his  own  effort  to  perform  the  work 
assigned.  When  illustrations  are 
carried  beyond  this  point  they  are  an 
evil  and  great  injury  to  the  pupil. 

{b)  All  illustrations  should  be  se- 
lected from  what  is  known  and 
familiar  to  the  pupil,  should  be  simple 
and  clear,  should  be  new,  striking 
and  forcible,  and  should  be  presented 
so  as  to  direct  attention  sharply  to 
the  thing  illustrated. 

{c)  An  illustration  fails  of  its  pur- 
pose if  the  pupil's  attention  is  so 
diverted  that  the  illustration  itself 
becomes  the  object  of  study  instead 
of  the  thing  illustrated.  This  is  fre- 
quently the  result  where  complex  and 
dazzling  illustrations  are  used. 


3.  Tlie  use  of  questions  is  the  third 
and  perhaps  the  most  important 
means  of  teaching. 

Questions,  with  reference  to  the 
teacher's  work,  may  be  grouped  under 
three  classes,  namely :  Stimulating 
Questions,  Testing  Questions  and 
Developing  Questions.  Each  class 
differs  from  the  other  two  in  the  end 
which  the  questions  serve,  and  hence 
in  the  form  and  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions. An  explicit  statement  of  the 
relation  of  these  three  classes  of  ques- 
tions to  each  other,  and  the  use  to  be 
made  of  each  by  the  teacher,  must  be 
reserved  for  another  article.  The 
following  suggestions,  however,  should 
be  noted : 

(a)  The  pupil  should  be  as  much 
the  questioner  as  the  teacher.  In- 
deed, until  the  pupil  can  ask  intelli- 
gent questions  on  the  subject  under 
consideration  he  gives  no  clear  evi- 
dence that  he  understands  it.  But 
more,  until  he  can  question  himself 
closely  upon  his  subjects  of  study  he 
has  not  acquired  the  true  power  or 
art  of  study,  and  can  receive  but 
little  benefit  from  his  efforts. 

{b)  From  what  has  just  been  said 
it  follows  that  the  teacher  should  en- 
courage, in  every  possible  way  in  his 
power,  the  habit,  in  the  pupil,  of  sharp 
self-questioning  as  a  means  of  solving 
and  explaining  difficulties,  and  of 
gaining  clear  views  of  truth.  Only 
such  questions  should  be  asked  by 
the  teacher  as  the  pupil  fails  to  ask, 
or  is  incapable  of  asking  of  himself. 

{c)  The  teacher's  questions  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  stimulate 
the  pupil  to  question  himself,  and  to 
put  forth  special  efforts  to  master  his 
subject  without  the  assistance  of 
others. 

{d)  Each  question  asked  should 
originate  in  a  present  and  conscious 
weakness  or  difficulty  of  the  pupil, 
which  is  clearly  perceived  by  the 
teacher. 

(<?)  Each  question  asked  should  be 
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so  expressed  and  so  directed  to  the 
pupil's  weakness  or  difficulty  as  to 
render  him  just  such  help  as  he  is 
incapable,  in  his  present  condition,  of 
rendering  himself. 

(/)  Each  question  asked  should  be 
short  and  free  from  ambiguity. 

{g)  The  order  in  which  questions 
should  be  asked  should  always  be 
determined  by  the  condition  of  the 
pupil's  mind  with  reference  to  the 
result  to  be  secured.' 

4.  Tlie  use  of  specific  directions  or 
suggestions  is  the  fourth  means  of 
teaching. 

Such  directions  or  suggestions 
should   conform  with  the  following  : 

{a)  The  object  in  giving  directions 
or  suggestions  to  the  pupil  should  be 
simply  to  place  him  in  a  proper  atti- 
tude or  condition  to  perform  for  him- 
self the  work  required. 

{b)  Directions  or  suggestions  should 
never  be  in  the  form  of  specific  rules 
which  the  pupil  is  required  to  follow 
blindly  in  performing  his  work. 

{c)  They  should  simply  indicate  to 
the  pupil  how  he  is  to  find  out  what 
he  must  do  to  secure  the  required 
result. 

(d)  They  should  be  such  as  will 
confine  the  pupil  strictly  to  the  kind 
and  course  of  effort  necessary  to 
secure  the  required  results. 

III.  Qualifications  for  Teaching. 

Qualifications  for  teaching  are  both 
natural  and  acquired.  Teaching  is 
an  art  as  well  as  a  science.  And,  in 
as  far  as  it  is  an  art,  so  far  power  and 
■efficiency,  is  largely  the  product  of 
severe  and  persistent  training.  The 
sculptor,  painter,  or  musician,  how- 
ever great  the  natural  talent,  cannot 
rise  to  the  first  rank  among  masters 
if  he  neglects  or  is  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  the  severe  training  necessary  to 
place  his  whole  being  in  the  right 
condition  to  execute  his  pure  and 
exalted  ideals.  Teachers  must,  in 
like   manner,  whatever  their  natural 


gifts,  submit  to  severe  training  if  these 
gifts  are  to  be  fully  and  efficiently 
utilized  in  their  profession. 

The  following  propositions  and 
suggestions  regarding  the  teacher's 
qualifications  should  be  carefully 
noted  : 

1.  The  teacher  should  possess  the 
power  of  holding  vividly  iji  his  mind, 
while  conducting  his  class,  the  re- 
sults which  he  seeks  to  secure  and 
the  general  course  the  pupils  must 
pursue  to  reach  these  results. 

(a)  This  power  is  largely  the  pro- 
duct of  constant  practice  in  making 
analyses  and  in  forming  descriptions, 
definitions,  etc.,  not  by  recalling  the 
words  of  another,  but  from  the  picture 
held  in  consciousness  of  the  thing 
analyzed,  described,  or  defined. 
Where  this  course  is  persistently  fol- 
lowed, it  will  develop,  in  time,  the 
power  of  forming  vivid  mind-pictures 
of  everything  undertaken. 

(b)  The  exercise  of  this  power  de- 
pends upon  having  formed  the  habit 
of  retracing  carefully,  after  a  result  is 
reached,  the  course  pursued  in  reach- 
ing it,  and  noticing  the  mistakes 
made.  A  teacher  who  has  formed 
this  habit,  when  required  to  guide 
another  in  doing  a  piece  of  work,  will 
at  once  recall  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
course  he  regarded  as  the  best  when 
he  performed  the  same  work  himself 

(c)  Where  the  teacher  is  defective 
in  this  power,  every  step  in  his  work 
must  necessarily  be  detached.  What 
he  does  for  his  pupils  must  lack  unity 
and  point,  hence  the  pupils'  efforts 
must  be  largely  wasted  upon  what  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  result  sought. 

2.  The  teacher  shonld  possess  the 
power  of  perceivifig  quickly  and 
sharply,  while  performing  his  work, 
the  real  condition  of  the  pupil's  mind 
with  reference  to  the  results  sought  to 
he  secured. 

This  power  is  largely  the  product  of 

{a)  The  teacher's  sympathy  with  his 

pupils   in   their   work.      Where   this 
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exists  he  will  be  sensitive  to  the 
pupils'  wants  and  difficulties  and  will 
be  ready  at  once  to  render  necessary 
help. 

(6)  The  habit  of  observing  closely 
the  countenances,  acts,  language  and 
manners  of  the  pupils,  and  reading 
from  these  their  wants  and  difficul- 
ties. 

3.  The  teacher  should  possess  the 
power  of  inventing  simple  a7id  pertin- 
ent illustrations  at  the  time  they  are 
required  in  class,  which  will  call  in- 
to service  the  pupiVs  present  know- 
ledge, and  hence  place  him  in  a 
position  to  understand  the  difficulties 
encountered  and  to  perform  the  re- 
quired work. 

(a)  This  power,  so  far  as  it  is  ac- 
quired, is  the  product  of  a  persistent 
effort,  to  note  the  difficulties  that  may 
occur,  from  all  possible  standpoints, 
and  to  devise  simple  illustrations,  by 
which  these  difficulties  can  be  made 
clear  to  a  pupil  occupying  any  one 
of  these  staridpoints.  This  effort 
be  put  forth,  while  examining  the 
subjects,  before  presenting  them  to 
the  pupils. 

(b)  When  the  teacher  prepares  his 
work  for  classes  as  indicated  in  (a), 
he  will  form  the  habit  of  noting  diffi- 
culties and  how  they  can  be  made 
plain,  and  hence  will  very  soon 
accumulate  a  large  range  of  illustra- 
tions which  will  only  require  to  be 
slightly  changed  to  apply  them  to  new 
difficulties  as  they  occur  in  class. 

4.  The  teacher  should  possess 
sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  him  to 
guide  the  pupil  properly  in  acquir- 
ing a  correct  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  taught. 

This  includes,  at  least,  the  follow- 
ing : 
(a)  A  correct  and  exhaustive  know- 


ledge of  the  subject  presented  to  the 
pupil ; 

(6)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  such 
subjects  as  have  a  necessary  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  presented  ; 

(c)  A  correct  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  each  pupil's  present  attain- 
ments, and  of  his  present  and  past 
environments ; 

(d)  A  correct  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  connection  which  the  sub- 
ject presented  sustains  to  the  pupil's 
previous  work. 

5.  71ie  teacher  should  make  special 
preparation  upon  each  subject  before 
attempting  to  present  it  to  his  pupils. 

This  includes  at  least,  the  follow- 
ing: 

{a)  He  should  fix  in  his  own  mind 
definitely  and  clearly  the  results 
which  he  proposes,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  of  the  subject,  to  fix  in 
the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

(6)  He  should  analyze  the  subject 
to  be  presented  into  separate  depen- 
dent parts  or  units,  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  stage  of  progress  of  the  pupils, 
and  he  should  hold  these  parts  in  his 
own  mind  as  a  unit,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  present  them  to  the  pupils  in 
ihe  order  of  their  dependence,  to 
study  and  analyze  into  other  depen- 
dent parts. 

(c)  He  should  note  the  root  thoughts, 
or  important  points  in  the  lesson 
around  which  details  are  naturally 
grouped,  that  he  may  emphasize 
thoroughly  these  points  in  his  teach- 
ing. 

[d)  He  should  select  with  great 
care  all  the  points  in  each  lesson  that 
need  special  explanation,  and  prepare, 
before  going  into  the  class,  simple  and 
pertinent  illustrations,  by  which  each 
of  these  points  can  be  made  plain  to 
the  pupils,  and  fixed  in  their  memories. 
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ECHOES  FROM  THE  CLASS-ROOM— VI. 


BY    A.    H.    MORRISON,    BRANTFORD    COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTE. 


ON    METHODS. 

To  educate  the  reason  we  must  proceed 
after  the  manner  of  Socrates.  He  called 
himself  the  midwife  of  the  mind.  We 
must  help  the  reason  to  come  to  birth. 
For  this  purpose  we  must  use  the  method  of 
question  and  answer.  It  is  slow  but  effica- 
cious. Kant,  in  his  treatise  on  logic,  classi- 
fies the  methods  of  teaching  under  three 
heads  :  (i)  acroamatic,  where  the  professor 
simply  teaches ;  {2)  erotetic,  where  both 
pupil  and  teacher  ask  questions ;  (3)  cate- 
chetical, where  the  teacher  alone  asks  ques- 
tions. It  is  the  second  of  these  which  Kant 
prefers. 

THE  foregoing  extract  from  Oscar 
Browning's  "  Educational  Theo- 
ries "  is  well  worthy  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  teacher  and  the 
student.  The  teacher,  for  much  of 
his  professional  modus  operandi  is 
involved  in  the  substance  of  the  sen- 
tences quoted  :  the  student,  for  these 
same  sentences  are  finger-posts  on 
the  high  road  to  culture,  term  syn- 
onymous with  knowledge  ;  apposite, 
versatile  and  exact,  together  with  that 
refinement  of  desire  and  taste,  which 
should  ever  accompany  learning, 
which  should  grow  with  its  growth, 
overlay  each  successive  step  in  life's 
ascent,  and  form  the  true  apex  of 
humanity's  manifold  being. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  rule,  I 
fear,  to  interpret  dogma  as  infallibility, 
more  especially  when  that  dogma  has 
the  countenance  of  a  great  name. 
Trust,  which  is  but  another  name  for 
faith,  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  but  even 
faith  may  go  too  far.  The  precepts 
of  Mr.  Square  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thwackum  on  the 
other,  have  been,  when  too  rigidly 
observed,  productive  of  much  evil. 
The]  first   would  ^shackle   all   senti- 


ment in  an  iron  chain  of  conduct ; 
the  second  would  give  the  body  to 
the  stake  and  the  soul  to  eternal  per- 
dition. We  sometimes  forget  that 
we  too,  as  individuals,  have  the  privi- 
lege of  free  thought ;  that  we,  too, 
have  our  reasons  stamped  with  the 
impress  of  Nature's  great  lawgiver, 
and  so,  renouncing,  for  far  less  than  a 
mess  of  pottage,  the  great  birthright 
of  our  humanity,  sell  ourselves  to  the 
bondage  of  a  name,  and  fall  down  to 
worship  the  manes  of  a  fallacy. 
Fielding,  speaking  of  critics  and  critic- 
isms, says  :  "  The  world  seems  to  have 
embraced  a  maxim  of  our  law,  viz., 
cut  qu7ique  in  arte  sua  per  it 0  credendum 
est;  for  it  seems,  perhaps,  difficult  to 
conceive  that  anyone  should  have 
had  enough  of  impudence  to  lay  down 
dogmatical  rules  in  any  art  or  science 
without  the  least  foundation.  In 
such  cases,  therefore,  we  are  apt  to 
conclude,  there  are  sound  and  good 
reasons  at  the  bottom,  though  we  are 
unfortunately  not  able  to  see  so  far." 
But,  I  maintain,  we  should  attempt  to 
j"^^;  then,  if  reason  remain  blind, 
depend  upon  it,  there  is  some  fault 
in  the  construction  of  the  lenses 
through  which  we  peer.  As  I  have 
before  said,  it  is  folly  to  slight  old 
landmarks.  Thoughtless  revolutions 
are  to  be  deplored.  But  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  true  reform.  And  that 
reform  is  to  be  effected,  first,  by 
sound  study,  and  afterward  by  self- 
reliance  and  common  sense. 

There  is  a  medium  in  all  things.  It 
is  well  to  have  a  sure  foundation. 
But  let  us  first  ascertain  that  it  is 
sure.  Then,  by  all  means,  let  us  build 
rationally,  as  thoughtful  architects  of 
the  mind,  not  as   blind  copyists,  the 
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dogmatists  of  a  school,  who  see  no 
beauty  and  no  truth  outside  of  the 
tenets  of  their  own  little  coterie.  Un- 
fortunately, dogmatic  rules  have  been, 
and  still  are,  laid  down  by  ignorance, 
impudence  and  greed,  without  any 
other  foundation  than  self-interest  and 
selfconceit. 

I  think  Descartes,  the  great  founder 
of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  the 
author  of  the  memorable  axiom,  cogito, 
ergo  sum,  showed  his  sound  sense  and 
true  philosophical  acumen  by  first 
doubting  all  that  had  before  borne 
the  name  of  knowledge,  and  so 
reasoning  a  posteriori,  arriving  at  the 
fundamental  idea  of  existence,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  one  incontro- 
-vertible  truth.  This  very,  and,  in  a 
sense,  only  certitude,  I  take  it,  pro- 
claims the  inherent  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual, under  certain  conditions,  to 
differ,  to  destroy,  to  amend,  to  verify, 
to  create.  So  thought  Origen,  the 
great  father  of  Biblical  criticism,  the 
Adamantinos  of  the  early  Church. 
"  We  are  not,"  he  says,  "  to  pin  our 
faith  on  that  which  is  held  by  the 
multitude,  and  which  therefore  alone 
seems  to  stand  on  high  authority,  but 
on  that  which  results  through  exami- 
nations and  logical  conclusions  from 
established  and  admitted  truths." 
Thus  only  can  intellect  become  pro- 
gressive, by  first  striking  down  the 
bars  of  bigotry,  to  issue  from  the 
m^w,  white-winged,  into  the  great 
realms  of  new  conceptions  and  infi- 
nite possibilities.  If  reason  be  the 
God-gift,  the  rudder  by  which  to  steer 
each  little  bark  of  life  to  its  desired 
haven,  it  cannot  prove  untrue.  'Tis 
because  the  masses  do  not  reason 
that  they  go  wrong.  They  are  ship- 
wrecked by  incompetent  pilots.  When 
their  own  hands  should  be  upon  the 
helm  to  breast  the  breakers,  they  give 
up  the  ship  to  the  sophist  and  the 
big3t  to  be  whelmed  in  the  swirling 
waters  of  unmerited  persecution,  black 
despair  and  infamous  death. 


Let  us  examine,  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son and  experience,  the  methods  ad- 
vocated by  Kant,  to  see  what  of  good 
and  what  of  ill  is  contained  in  their 
individual  teachings. 

First,  the  acroamatic  method,  where 
the  professor  simply  teaches.  This 
method  Kant  evidently  rejects,  as  not 
the  most  suitable  to  universal  tuition, 
and  why?  Not,  I  suppose,  because 
it  is  in  itself  absolutely  false  or  wrong, 
but  because  it  may  be  made  so  by 
injudicious  use.  This  leads  to  the 
question.  Is  there  a  use  in  the  method? 
A  very  palpable  one,  I  deem.  It  is 
the  conserver  of  work  in  limited  time. 
The  lecturer  can  confine  himself 
strictly  to  his  subject-matter,  and 
illustrate  those  points  alone  which 
demand  prominence.  He  is  abso- 
lute master  of  the  situation.  There- 
fore is  this  method  especially  suited 
to  the  class-room  of  the  college,  where 
the  intellects  are  principally  adult, 
where  the  attention  has  been  trained, 
and  where  the  note-book  is  a  feature 
of  the  institution.  But  lecture  has 
its  uses  in  far  less  pretentious  halls 
of  learning.  Wftat  is  lecturing  but 
story-telling,  and  who  would  not  listen 
to  a  story  well  told  ?  If  the  lecturer 
be  competent,  himself  awake,  himself 
a  believer  in  the  cause  he  advocates, 
he  shall  surely  drop  some  pearl  of 
wisdom  that  may  be  gathered  and 
worn  by  the  humblest  in  his  audience. 
There  is  too  little  of  story  and  too 
much  of  x-Vy  in  intellectual  life  to- 
day, both  in  the  school  and  out. 
Ideality  with  chivalry  is  dying,  and 
King  Addition  is  tyrannizing  in  high 
places  and  low  alike. 

Oar  picture,  however,  has  its  re- 
verse. Story-telling  may-  degenerate 
into  prosiness  or  mere  matter  of 
amusement.  The  more  ehborate 
lecture  may  tend  to  over-diffaseness, 
discursiveness,  anecdote  without  defi- 
nite aim;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  ob- 
scurity, through  lack  of  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  listener.     Vigil- 
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ance,  too,  may  suffer  and  a  careless 
liabit  be  engendered.  The  lecturer 
may  take  too  much  for  granted. 
Himself  enraptured  with  his  theme, 
he  not  unlikely  attributes  the  same 
interest  to  his  class.  How  often  he 
may  be  disappointed  I  need  not  stay 
to  discuss.  A  happy  medium  in  all 
things  !  But  who  can  approach,  I 
will  not  say  reach,  it  ?  Only  the  earn- 
est, thoughtful  soul,  who  learns  for 
himself,  thinks  for  himself,  acts  for 
himself  Non  que,  sedquo7?iodo.  Not 
Kant  but  Knowledge ;  not  Socrates 
but  Self  In  all  humility,  in  all  earn- 
estness, in  all  hope;  but  with  all  con- 
fidence and  with  all  determination. 
This  is  not  self-conceit,  but  self-de- 
pendence. It  is  but  Descartes  and 
Origenes  again.  It  is  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  great  *'saw"  of  the 
old  Greek,  yvw^t  o-cavrov — know  thy- 
self Chilon,  or  Thales,  or  Solon,  it 
matters  not.  Authorities  may  differ, 
but  the  key  to  all  knowledge  is  here ; 
for  man  is  but  the  reflection  of  a  type, 
the  shadow  of  the  infinite  verity,  and 
there  is  no  i>ew  thing  under  the  sun. 
The  second  or  erotetic  method,  like 
the  first,  has  its  good  points  and  its 
bad.  It  is  the  method  of  counter- 
questioning,  where  both  pupil  and 
teacher  ask  questions.  This  is  the 
method  which  the  great  German  philo- 
sopher prefers,  and  with  reason.  Yet 
it,  too,  has  its  weak  points.  It  may 
degenerate  into  irrelevancy,  and  may 
lead  to  incorrect  forms  both  of  ques- 
tion and  answer.  Hence  it  is  impera- 
tive, in  the  first  place,  to  utilize  this 
method  as  a  language  lesson,  to  allow 
no  grammatical  error  to  go  uncor- 
rected, to  check  haste,  to  aim  at  accu- 
racy rather  than  extent,  to  be  thorough 
rather  than  diffuse,  to  restrain  rather 
than  expand.  This  method,  moreover, 
necessitates  an  expenditure  of  time ; 
and,  again,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
digress,  which  is  an  evil  where  time  is 
an  object.  One  question  from  a 
pupil  leads  to  another,  a  second  to  a 


third,  a  third  to  a  fourth,  till,  pre- 
sently, from  the  earth  we  reach  the 
stars,  from  the  stars  we  get  to  infinite 
space,  from  space  to  cause  and  effect 
and  abstract  ideas  and  theories. 
Digressions  like  these  are  not  evils 
in  themselves  ,  but  they  may  become 
so  if  carried  to  excess,  as  regards  a 
definite  lesson  where  time  is  an  object. 
But  the  uses  of  the  second  method 
are  many.  It  is  true  induction,  lead- 
ing from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
It  expands  the  reasoning  faculties, 
excites  curiosity,  ministers  to  the 
imagination,  trains  the  child  to  correct 
expression,  conveys  varied  informa- 
tion without  necessitating  direct  and 
formal  preparation ;  in  short,  it  con- 
stitutes the  child  an  explorer  in  un- 
known realms,  not  merely  an  explorer 
but  a  discoverer.  And  that  it  is  an 
unalloyed  pleasure  to  discover  a  truth 
for  one's  self,  every  earnest  student 
will  bear  ample  testimony.  As  the 
stolen  apple  is  always  sweeter  than 
the  one  legitimately  tendered,  so  is 
the  fact  or  item  garnered  by  our- 
selves, unaided,  from  the  fields  of 
knowledge  always  more  prized  and 
better  remembered  than  the  one 
which  has  been  dictated  by  superior 
wisdom,  or  otherwise  mastered  with- 
out effort  on  the  part  of  the  learner. 
The  third  or  catechetical  method, 
which  is  but  a  variety  of  the  second 
or  erotetic,  has  advantages,  I  think, 
over  both  of  its  predecessors  for  the 
junior  class-room.  The  one  great 
advantage  is  manifestly  this,  that  the 
teacher,  as  sole  questioner,  has  full 
command  of  the  matter  in  hand ; 
consequently  there  need  be  little  dis- 
cursiveness or  irrelevancy  if  the  ques- 
tioner be  an  adept  in  his  art.  He 
can  touch  upon  as  much  of  his  sub- 
ject as  he  thinks  fit ;  modify  his  ques- 
tionings to  the  individual  capacities 
of  his  pupils ;  omit  what  he  deems 
non-essential ;  supplement  his  direct 
interrogations  by  others  formed  m 
everv  conceivable  style,  without  fear 
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of  interruption,  and  without  diverging 
by  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  plan 
determined  on,  and  so,  being  master 
of  time  and  matter,  can  bring  his 
lesson  to  a  legitimate  conclusion  at 
the  appointed  minute,  having  covered 
the  space  allotted  and  fulfilled  all  the 
requirements  of  the  recitations. 

The  weak,  or  rather  weakest,  points 
of  extempore  catechism  are  perhaps 
these  two :  first,  the  temptation,  to 
which  the  young  teacher  is  exposed, 
of  confining  his  questionings  to 
the  alert  and  active,  and  neglect- 
ing the  stupid,  the  phlegmatic,  the 
artful  and  the  ill-prepared;  second- 
ly, the  temptation,  scarcely  less 
strong,  to  lead  by  interrogation  a 
pupil  into  error,  rather  to  disprove  a 
fallacy  than  to  prove  a  fact.  This 
method  of  procedure  may  indeed,  by 
a  negative  process,  convince  a  pupil 
that  he  is  wrong;  but  unfortunately 
it  does  not  at  the  same  time  illustrate 
to  him  what  is  right.  Waste  of  time 
should   be   avoided;   for   time   in   a 


Canadian  school,  more  especially  a 
mixed  one,  is  invaluable.  Truly  the 
days  of  youth  are  few,  and  even  these 
are  curtailed  by  the  stern  necessities 
of  a  young  and  struggling  community. 
After  all,  there  is  no  golden  rule  for 
method  but  the  one  already  quoted, 
know  thyself^  to  some  extent  at  least ; 
and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  know 
thy  pupils.  Then  let  reason,  which  is 
thyself,  dictate  the  means  to  attain 
the  end.  A  judicious  admixture  of 
all  methods  is  perhaps  the  best.  Here, 
lecture  may  usefully  subserve  our 
purpose  ;  there,  Socratic  questioning ; 
now,  a  precept,  and  now,  practice. 
But  above  all,  thoughtful,  common- 
sense  endeavour.  This  alone  rises 
superior  to  dogma  and  to  rule.  This 
alone  is  the  method  which  works  for 
all  good  and  all  beauty,  which  leads 
to  all  truth  and  all  trust.  The  Spirit 
of  the  Creative  Power  manifesting 
itself  in  the  created,  the  true  image 
of  God,  the  reflex  of  the  Eternal 
mind. 


SIMILES. 


IT  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the 
wisest  and  wittiest  sayings  in  the 
world  have  been  conveyed  to  it  in  the 
form  of  similitude.  Similitude,  indeed, 
in  its  widest  sense,  embraces  many 
forms — metaphor,  allegory,  fable,  par- 
able, parody,  even  pun.  But  even  of 
simile,  pure  and  simple,  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  vast  a  number  of  the  very  best 
things  in  every  branch  of  literature 
owe  their  effect  to  its  employment. 
And  it  is  curious  also  to  observe  how 
the  effect  of  a  fine  simile  (a  rara  avis) 
depends  upon  almost  as  many  different 
causes  as  there  are  branches  of  litera- 
ture in  which  it  may  occur.  Whether 
it  be  employed  merely  as  an  illustra- 
tion, or  whether  it  be  introduced,  as 
is  often  the  case  in   poetry,  solely  for 


the  sake  of  its  own  power,  or  beauty* 
or  grotesquerie  of  effect,  a  really  fine 
simile,  as  Johnson  said  of  Goldsmith, 
touches  nothing  which  it  does  not 
adorn. 

Of  the  lowest  order,  that'of  the  gro- 
tesque, the  following  from  *'  Hudibras,'^ 
is  a  fair  example  : — 

And,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

In  this  case  it  will  be  observed  that 
neither  image  has  anything  ludicrous 
in  itself — the  great  heavens  flushed 
with  sunrise,  and  the  lobster  boiled  to 
redness.  The  effect  of  grotesquerie 
results  from  the  utter  dissimilarity  of 
the  objects  of  comparison  in  all  except 
their  single  point  of  resemblance. 

If  the  imageries  compared|are,  one 
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or  both,  ridiculous  in  themselves,  the 
simile,  of  course,  gains  effect.  In 
Hood's  "Epping  Hunt,"  Huggins  is 
shot  over  his  horse's  head  into  a  furze- 
bush — 

Where,  sharper  set  than  hunger  is, 

He  squatted  all  forlorn, 
And  like  a  bird  was  sitting  out 

While  sitting  on  a  thorn. 

These  objects  of  comparison  have 
again  as  little  as  possible  in  common. 
It  is  true  that  both  Huggins  and  the 
bird  sit  and  sing  upon  a  thorn  ;  but  it 
is  the  extreme  dissimilarity  between 
the  motive  and  the  nature  of  their 
melodies  which  makes  the  simile  effec- 
tive. It  will  be  seen,  moreover,  that 
only  one  side  of  the  comparison  is 
ludicrous /^r  j-^,  namely  that  of  Hug- 
gins on  his  thorn ;  the  figure  of  the 
bird  is,  in  itself,  quite  the  reverse. 
Take  now  a  case  where  both  imageries 
are  separately  ludicrous.  Mr.  Horatio 
Sparkins  asks  Miss  Theresa Malderton 
to  dance  with  him. 

'"Miss  Malderton,'  said  Horatio, 
after  the  ordinary  salutations,  and 
bowing  very  low,  '  may  I  be  permitted 
10  presume  to  hope  that  you  will 
allow  me  to  have  the  pleasure ' 

*'  *  I  don't  think  I'm  engaged,'  said 
Miss  Theresa  with  a  dreadful  affectat 
tion  of  indifference,  '  but  really — so 
many ' 

*'  Horatio  looked  handsomely  miser- 
abhj  like  Hamlet  slipping  on  a  piece  of 
orange  peel'' 

The  more  this  simile  is  considered, 
the  better  will  it  appear — in  fact  a 
finer  burlesque  simile  will  not  easily 
be  found.  It  is  interesting  for  another 
reason — it  may  be  new  to  many 
readers.  For  some  reason  or  other  it  ^ 
occurs  in  the  library  edition  of 
"  Sketches  by  Boz,"  and  I  believe,  in 
no  other.  Perhaps  the  passage  was 
added  as  a  happy  afterthought  to  the 
original;  though,  if  such  were  the  case, 
it  still  remains  a  mystery  why  it  should 
not  have  been  inserted  in  all  subse- 
quent editions  of  Dickens's  works. 


Nothing  gives  point  to  a  piece  of 
satire  like  an  apt  simile.  A  capital  in- 
stance may  be  found  in  Boswell's 
"Johnson."  Boswell  had  been  to 
hear  a  woman  preach.  '*  Sir,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  a  woman  preaching  is 
like  a  dog  dancing  on  his  hind  legs. 
It  is  not  done  well ;  but  we  are  sur- 
prised to  see  it  done  at  all." 

A  good  simile  Hves  long — its  root 
strikes  deep.  No  phrase  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  more  effective  than 
that  in  which  he  compared  his  silent 
opponents  to  a  range  of  extinct  vol- 
canoes. Nothing  in  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Bright  is  better  known,  or  oftener 
quoted,  than  the  comparison  of  the 
seceders  from  his  party  to  the  followers 
of  David  at  the  cave  of  Adullam. 
Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen,  in  his  recent 
book  on  the  impeachment  of  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  says  of  the  impassioned  per- 
oration of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot's  charge, 
"  To  me,  like  most  eloquence,  it  re- 
sembles nothing  so  much  as  mouldy 
wedding  cake."  The  effect  of  second- 
rate  eloquence,  as  of  second-rate 
poetry,  on  others  beside  Sir  Fitzjames 
Stephen,  could  hardly  be  more  happily 
described. 

Impey  reminds  one  of  Macaulay. 
No  one  knew  the  value  of  simile 
better  than  Macaulay  himself.  To 
take  a  single  example  from  his  "  Essay." 
Speaking  of  Southey's  changes  of  poli- 
tical opinion,  and  desiring  to  imply 
that  Southey's  opinions,  whatever 
change  they  might  undergo,  were 
always  in  the  wrong,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — 

*'  He  has  passed  from  one  extreme  of 
political  opinion  to  another,  as  Satan 
in  Milton  went  roimd  the  globe,  contriv- 
ing constantly  to  *  ride  with  darkness' 
Wherever  the  thickest  shadow  of  the 
night  may  at  any  moment  chance  to 
fall,  there  is  Mr.  Southey.  It  is  not 
everybody  who  could  have  so  dex- 
terously avoided  blundering  on  the  day- 
light in  the  course  of  a  journey  to  the 
antipodes." 
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The  bitterest  invective  would  not 
have  half  tlie  force  of  this  comparison. 
Surely  a  more  stinging  passage  never 
was  penned. 

Every  one  knows  Macaulay's  observa- 
tion upon  a  certain   simile  in  Robert 
Montgomery's  poem. 
The  soul  aspiring  pants  its  source  to  mount, 
As  streams  meander  level  with  their  fount. 

"We  take  this  [says  Macaulay,  with 
characteristic  energy]  to  be  on  the 
whole  the  worst  similitude  in  the 
world.  In  the  first  place,  no  stream 
meanders,  or  can  possibly  meander, 
level  with  its  fount.  In  the  next  place, 
if  streams  did  meander  level  with  their 
founts,  no  two  motions  can  be  less 
like  each  other  than  that  meandering 
level  and  that  of  mounting  upwards." 

But  there  are  greater  poets  (thank 
Heavens  !)  than  Robert  Montgomery; 
and  with  poetic  similes  one  might  easily 
fill  a  bulky  volume,  and  a  very  inter- 
esting and  striking  volume  it  would 
be.  The  first  association  of  the  words 
*'  poetic  simile "  is  with  those  long- 
drawn  chains  of  imageries  introduced 
in  successson,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  beauty  of  detail,  in  which 
Homer  and  Virgil  delighted,  and 
which  later  poets  have  imitated  from 
them.  Quotation  here  is  needless, 
and  would  be  superfluous.  But  there 
isi^nother  class  of  poetic  simile  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
It  consists  in  the  same  seizure  of  a 
chance  resemblance  which  is  the 
■essence  of  burlesque  similitude;  but 
which,  when  it  occurs  in  serious  poetry, 
becomes  what  it  used  to  be  the  fashion 
among  critics  to  call  "  conceit."  The 
following  from  Alexander  Smith's 
■"  Life  Drama  "  is  an  example  : — 

His  heart  held  a  dead  hope, 
A^  holds  the  wretched  west  the  sunset's  corse. 

This  is  a  pure  conceit.  There  is 
no  fitness,  nor  resemblance,  in  the 
imageries.  The  west  is  not  wretched ; 
the  setting  sun  bears  no  resemblance 
to  a  corpse.  The  simile  has  neither 
power   of  illustration   nor   beauty  of 


detail.  In  the  same  poem  occurs 
another  simile,  which  has  also  been 
criticised  as  a  conceit : — 

I  saw  the  moon 
Rise  from  dark  waves  that  plucked  at  her. 

But  a  little  consideration  will  show 
thatthis  is  apieceof  imageryof  anature 
and  effect  quite  different  from  the 
first.  It  is  a  piece  of  description.  It 
shows  with  one  brief  touch  what  a 
page  of  laborious  word-painting  could 
not  render  more  vivid — the  plunging 
of  the  dark  and  restless  waters,  and 
the  circle  of  the  slow,  white,  rising 
moon.  And  so  in  the  case  of  the 
famous  simile  of  Alfred  de  Musset, 
which  excited  such  a  storm  among 
the  critics  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance— it  maybe  defended  on  the  same 
principle. 

C'etait,  dans  la  nuit  brune, 
Sur  le  clocher  jauni 

La  lune 
Comme  un  point  sur  un  i. 

Now,  to  compare  tne  moon  over  a 
church  spire  to  a  dot  over  an  i  may 
or  may  not  be  a  conceit.  If  such  a 
simile  occurred  in  a  poem  of  passion 
and  deep  feeling,  it  would  undoubtedly 
seem  cold,  fantastic  and  out  of  place. 
But  as  part  of  a  drawing  of  scenery, 
marking  the  position  of  the  moon,  it 
suggests,  by  a  touch,  a  vast  amount  of 
detail  which  it  would  have  taken  long 
to  describe ;  it  indicates  not  only  the 
lateral  position  of  the  moon,  but  also 
her  height  in  the  sky — as  far  in  pro- 
portion over  the  spire  as  the  dot  is 
over  the  i.  And  yet  perhaps  the 
illustration  is  too  ingenious  ;  the  mind 
of  the  reader  is  startled  by  a  sense  of 
incongruity.  It  is  clever — but  it  is  a 
trick. 

Of  all  poets  Moore  is  the  most 
addicated  to  the  use  of  simile.  His 
pages  absolutely  swarm  with  speci- 
mens, generally  good,  never  very  bad, 
always  more  or  less  ingenious. 

He  knew  no  more  of  fear  than  one  who 

dwells 
Beneath  the  tropics  knows  of  icicles. 
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This  is  a  fair  example  of  his  style. 
Perhaps  a  better  one  is  the  follow- 
ing :— 

And  memory,  like  a  drop  that  night  and  day 
Falls  cold  and  ceaseless,  wore  my  heart  away. 

Hardly  can  it  be  said  of  Moore's 
muse,  as  of  the  heroine  of  one  of  his 
own  songs,  "  Rich  and  rare  were  the 
gems  she  wore."  The  adornments 
with  which  he  decked  her  in  such 
profusion  do  not  always  keep  her 
from  appearing  tawdry.  For  a  really 
great  simile  one  must  not  search  his 
works.  He  has  diamond  dust  in 
abundance,  but  no  Koh-i-noor. 

Many  poets  have  a  favourite  piece 
of  imagery  which  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  employ  several  times  over.  Cole- 
ridge, in  his  earlier  days,  was  con- 
stantly bringing  in  the  example  of  the 
upas  tree  as  an  illustration  of  faithless- 
ness or  treachery — a  tree  which,  if  it  be 
not  slandered,  is  accustomed  to  lull 
the  weary  traveller  with  its  specious 
shade,  and  then  kill  him,  while  sleep- 
ing, with  its  poisonous  fumes.  Shelley 
was  extremely  fond  of  the  image, 
which  occurs  many  times  in  his  works, 
of  an  eagle  fighting  with  a  serpent  in 
mid-air. 

There  is  in  one  of  Alexander  Smith's 
poems  a  rare  instance  of  striking  and 
impressive  simile  : — 

Across  his  sea  of  mind 

A  thought  came  streaming  like  a  blazing  ship 

Upon  a  mighty  wind. 

Wordsworth's  finest  line,  perhaps 
indeed  the  finest  in  the  language,  is 
that  simile  contained  in  his  apostrophe 
to  Milton : — 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart, 

Dante's  similes  are  unrivalled  for 
their  illustrative  power.  For  example, 
that  of  the  souls  at  Charon's  ferry,  who 
fall  from  the  crags  into  the  boat  like 
withered  leaves.  How  finely  does 
this  give  the  twirling  motion  of  aim- 
less, unresisting  and  despairing  fall ! 


Again,  the  spirits  in  Purgatory  gaze 
with  such  intentness  at  the  figure  of 
Dante,  unfamiliar  to  their  regions, 
that  their  brows  are  wrinkled. 

Like  an  old  tailor  at  the  needle's  eye. 
There  is  nothing  ornamental  about 
this  image  of  the  old  tailor.  It  is  the 
vividness  with  which  it  depicts  the 
expression  on  the  faces  of  the  peering 
spirits  that  makes  the  comparison 
effective. 

There  is  in  one  of  Dobell's  poems 
a  simile  which  involves  an  extraor- 
dinarily accurate  piece  of  observation. 
The  song  of  the  nightingale,  he  says, 
falling  out  of  the  leafy  tree. 
Rings  like  a  golden  jewel  down  a  golden  stair. 

The  excellence  of  this  comparison 
does  not  force  itself  irresistibly  in  an 
instant ;  one  might  even  pass  it  over 
without  perceiving  its  full  beauty. 
But  observe  it  closely — the  slow  begin- 
ning— the  likeness  of  the  fall  of  note 
on  note  to  the  ring  of  gold  on  gold, 
as  the  jewel  drops  from  stair  to  stair 
— the  gathering  swiftness — the  distinct 
sounds  at  length  blending  into  each 
other,  as  the  rushing  jewel  grows  in 
speed,  as  the  notes  pour  faster  and 
faster  from  the  throat  of  the  rapturous 
songster,  until  at  last,  too  swift  for 
utterance,  they  "  close  in  a  thick -war- 
bled ecstasy. " 

The  more  closely  these  points  of 
resemblance  are  considered,  the  more 
clearly  will  it  become  apparent  that 
the  simile  is  both  fine  and  bold. 

Boldness  is  often  the  life  of  simile— 
but  it  requires  a  great  artist  to  be  at 
once  bold  and  fine.  In  this  respect, 
no  poet  can  compare  with  Victor  Hugo. 
The  number,  the  originality  and  the 
power  of  the  similes  to  be  found  in 
his  verses  almost  surpass  belief.  Who 
was  it  that  compared  to  ebony  the  style 
of  Tertullian,  in  its  rich  gloom  and 
splendour  ?  It  was  an  admirable  simile, 
whoever  made  it.  But  instances  as 
bold  and  as  fine  as  this,  and  not  un- 
like  it  in   character,    swarm   in   the 
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verses  of  Victor  Hugo  as  thick  as  bees 
upon  a  bank  of  thyme.  For  boldness 
of  imagination,  indeed,  he  has  no 
rival,  except,  perhaps,  among  the 
Eastern  poets — a  certain  Chinese  au- 
thor, for  example,  who  in  one  of  his 
poems  describing  a  flock  of  cranes  in 
full  flight  says,  with  a  fine  excess  of 
fancy,  — 

They  lifted  up  their  voices  like  a  sail. 

Nothing  quite  so  audacious  as  this 
will  be  found  in  Victor  Hugo  or  any 
other  poet  of  the  Western  world,  But 
to  give  a  single  example  of  the  exu- 
berance with  which  his  genius  could 
pour  forth  a  continued  stream  of  rich 
and  striking  fantasies,  take  the  follow- 
ing from  a  short  poem  entitled  "  Sun- 
sets." And  here,  the  object  not  be- 
ing to  render  the  poetry  of  the 
language,  which  would  be  hopeless, 
but  merely  to  set  forth  the  imageries 
which  it  contains,  a  prose  translation 
may  be  forgiven. 

"O,  regard  the  sky  ! 

"There  the  moving  clouds  take 
strange  forms  under  the  breath  of  the 
winds.  At  times  beneath  their  waves 
the  lightning  gleams,  as  if  some  giant 
of  the  sky  had  swiftly  drawn  his  sword 
among  the  clouds ; 

"Then  appears,  hanging  in  the 
heavens,  a  monstrous  beast,  an 
alligator  broad  and  striped,  with 
fangs  in  ranks,  against  whose  leaden 
flanks  the  bright  clouds  shine  like 
golden  scales ; 

"  Then  a  palace  arises — till  the  air 
trembles,  and  all  fades,  and,  strewn 
along  the  sky,  its  vermeil  cones  hang 
overhead,  down-pointed,  like  inverted 
hills ; 

"Then  that  cloud  of  lead,  of  gold,  of 
copper,  of  iron,  wherein,  with  sounds 
of  heavy  murmurs,  repose  the  tempest, 
the  waterspout,  the  thunderbolt,  and 
hell — it  is  God  who  hangs  them  there 
in  throngs,  even  as  within  the  niches 
of  a  dome  a  warrior  suspends  his  clash- 
mg  arms. 


"  Then — all  disappears  !  The  sun, 
dashed  down  from  high,  like  a  red 
globe  of  bronze  cast  back  into  the 
furnace,  which  falls  with  a  shock  upon 
the  waves,  upflings  like  flakes  of  flame 
into  the  zenith  the  burning  foam  of 
the  clouds." 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of 
Victor  Hugo's  style  are,  generally 
speaking,  not  to  be  found  in  any  writ- 
ing in  our  language.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  passage  in  Landor,  and  that, 
curiously  enough,  a  simile,  which 
reads  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  fine 
prose  rendering  from  some  work  of 
Victor  Hugo's,  so  curiously  (and  of 
course  by  mere  coincidence)  does  it 
reflect  the  distinguishing  marks  both 
of  his  imagination  and  of  his  power. 
The  passage  in  question  describes  the 
funeral  pyre  in  which  is  about  to 
perish  the  last  surviving  citizen  of 
Numantia : — 

"  He  extended  his  withered  arms,  he 
thrust  forward  the  gaunt  links  of  his 
throat,  and  upon  gnarled  knees, 
which  smote  each  other  audibly, 
tottered  into  the  civic  fire.  It,  like 
some  hungry  and  strangest  beast  in 
the  innermost  wild  of  Africa,  pierced, 
broken,  prostrate,  motionless,  gazed  at 
by  its  hunter  in  the  impatience  of 
glory,  in  the  delight  of  awe,  panted 
once  more,  and  seized  him !  " 

This  passage,  fine  as  it  is,  is  yet  by 
no  means  uniquely  fine  among  the 
works  of  Landor.  Of  all  prose  writers 
few  have  used  the  simile  so  abundantly 
as  he,  and  certainly  none  so  greatly. 
One  other  instance  may  here  be  taken 
from  his  writings,  an  instance  of  a 
peculiar  beauty  all  his  own,  and 
worthy  of  quotation  not  more  as  an 
example  of  similitude  than  for  the 
sake  of  a  most  pure  and  haunting 
music  which  makes  the  very  poetry  of 
prose.     No  verse  was  ever  sweeter. 

"There  is  a  gloom  in  deep  love,  as 
in  deep  water;  there  is  a  silence  in  it 
which  suspends  the  foot,  and  the 
folded  arms  and   the   dejected  head 
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are  the  images  it  reflects.  No  voice 
shakes  its  surface  :  the  Muses  them- 
selve  approach  it  with  a  tardy  and 
timid  step,and  with  a  low  and  tremul- 
ous and  melancholy  song." 

Such  should  be  the  language  which 
speaks  of  love! 

What  themes  have  oftenest  allured 
the  minds  of  poets  and  of  dreamers  ? 
Love — and  life.  Similitudes  of  love 
alone  would  fill  a  volume.  And  life ! 
How,  before  the  musing  mind,  its 
multitudinous  comparisons  come 
crowding  up  in  their  familiar  forms  ! 
A  flower  that  fades — a  vision  in  the 
night — a  river  flowing  to  the  great 
ocean — a    lamp    not    everlasting — a 


frail  bridge  trembling  above  a  roaring 
water  —  a  ship  storm-beaten  and 
threatened  by  every  blast — a  pilgrim- 
age through  many  scenes  of  peril — a 
strengthless  breath,  '•  servile  to  all  the 
skyey  influences  " — a  streak  of  mist 
which  melts  at  morning  "into  the 
infinite  azure  of  the  past."  A  simili- 
tude of  life  shall  give  us,  in  the  words 
of  Goldsmith,  our  last  instance.  Who 
that  has  heard  them  can  forget  their 
deep  and  quiet  beauty? 

"  Life,  at  its  greatest  and  best,  may 
be  compared  to  a  froward  child,  who 
must  be  humoured  and  played  with 
till  it  falls  asleep,  and  then  the  care  is 
over. " —  Temple  Bar. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  A  PHASE  OF  MORAL  TRAINING. 


BY  SUPT.  B.  A.  HINSDALE. 


SINCE  "  moral  training  is  pre-em- 
inently the  training  of  the  will  " ; 
since  the  risinggeneration  are  "  excep- 
tionably  deficient  in  the  fundamental 
virtues  of  obedience  and  respect  for 
authority"  ;  and  since  these  virtues 
are  '*  not  inculcated  in  the  homes  of  the 
majority  of  our  children,"  some  other 
agency  than  the  home  must  be  relied  on 
if  they  are  to  be  educated  in  silence,  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others,  and,  more 
than  all,  obedience  and  respect  for  au- 
thority. What  shall  this  agency  be?  Not 
the  church  and  Sunday  school,  "  for 
the  evident  reasons  that,  at  the  most, 
it  can  aflect  the  child  but  two  hours 
of  one  day  in  the  week,  and  its  func- 
tion is  merely  to  quicken  the  child's 
religious  perception  and  to  touch  his 
heart.  It  never  touches  the  will,  for 
it  has  no  power  to  enforce  anything. " 
Now  the  very  things  that  the  home  (as 
a  rule)  does  not  do,  and  that  the 
church  and  Sunday  school  canfiot,  do, 
are  the  things  that  the  public  school 
does.    The  present  paper  is  little  more 


than  an  expansion  of  some  of  these 
thoughts. 

Prof.  Alexander  Bain  holds  that 
the  habit  of  obedience  is  our  first 
moral  education,  and  that  it  is  also 
"  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  that  edu- 
cation in  its  whole  compass."  He 
also  skilfully  explains  that  this  educa- 
tion is  "  analogous  to  our  education 
in  physical  laws  by  personal  experience 
of  their  working  for  good  and  for  evil " 
{Science  of  Education,  p.  399).  It  is 
probable  that  this  teaching  will  be  as- 
sented to  by  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  have  given  the  subject 
attention ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  like  harmony  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  obedience  is.  Let  us 
first  notice  two  things  that  obedience 
is  not 

Children  are  often  led  by  promises 
and  rewards  to  do  what  is  asked  of 
them.  The  teacher  or  parent  says, 
"  If  you  will  do  so  and  so,  I  will  give 
you  a  plum,  a  knife,  a  pair  of  skates.  " 
Or  the  child  says,  **I  will  do  so  and 
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so  if  you  will  give,"  etc.  A  bargain 
is  thus  struck,  the  price  paid  for  compli- 
ance depending  on  several  circumstan- 
ces, as  the  desire  of  the  child  and  the 
weakness  of  the  parent.  Generally 
the  arrangement  is  not  made  in  as 
formal  a  way  as  this;  but  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  come  to  an  under- 
standing. Multitudes  of  children  are 
managed,  for  the  most  part,  in  this 
way.  Now  there  is  a  great  power  in 
promises  and  rewards,  wisely  to  use 
which  is  proof  of  superiority  in  a 
governor  of  either  children  or  men ; 
but  let  no  teacher  or  parent  suppose 
that  when  a  child  does  something  for 
a  plum  or  a  knife,  he  is  obeying. 
Whatever  the  child  may  be  doing,  he 
is  not  minding. 

Then  there  is  the  moral-suasion 
plan  of  managing  children.  Here  the 
motive-power  is  argument  and  per- 
suasion. Moral  suasion  says,  '*  Cause 
the  child  to  see  what  is  right,  and 
then  to  do  it  because  he  sees  that  it  is 
right."  In  its  extreme  form,  this 
method  exacts  nothing  that  the  child 
does  not  yield  both  intelligently  and 
willingly ;  in  fact,  it  exacts  nothing  at 
all.  Now,  moral  suasion  is  indispen- 
sable,— "  sweet  reasonableness"  all  im- 
portant. To  open  the  eyes  of  the 
child  pan  passu  with  his  growth,  to 
cause  him  to  see  the  reasons  of  things, 
to  emancipate  him  from  dependence 
on  another,  to  make  him  self-depend- 
ent and  so  a  law  unto  himself, — all 
this  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in 
moral  education ;  but  it  should  be 
preceded  by  another  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent training.  Moral  suasion,  no 
more  than  promises  and  rewards, 
brings  obedience.  It  may  bring  what 
you  ask ;  but  when  a  child  does  a 
thing  at  the  end  of  an  argument  or 
exhortation,  he  does  not  7nind  you. 
Of  course,  if  he  is  excused  from  re- 
sponding until  he  feels  the  force  of 
your  argument,  he  must  be  excused 
altogether  if  he  never  does  feel  it. 

Obedience,  then,  is  something  very 


different  from  mere  compliance  with 
a  governor's  wishes  ;  something  more 
than  an  outward  doing.  Indeed,  we 
can  conceive  of  a  child's  doing  every- 
thing that  he  is  asked  to  do  and  never 
once  obeying.  Obedience  consists  of 
two  things, — something  done  and  a 
state  of  mind.  This  state-of-mind 
lesson  leads  us  at  once  to  the  affirm- 
ative side  of  the  question.  Obedience 
is  submission  to  authority.  Obe- 
dience rendered  to  a  teacher  is  the  sub- 
mission of  the  child's  will  to  the 
teacher's  will ;  it  is  the  impact  of  the 
teacher's  mind.  Thus,  the  child 
obeys,  not  when  he  is  won  over  by 
argument,  but  when  he  does  what  is 
commanded  because  it  is  commanded. 
He  may  or  may  not  see  reasons  lying 
back  of  authority.  He  may  think  it 
is  right  for  him  to  do  what  he  does  not 
see  the  reasons  for  doing,  proceeding 
on  the  ground  of  faith  in  the  governor. 
This  is  indeed  essential  to  obedience 
in  the  highest  sense,  since  obedience 
moves  in  the  field  of  faith  or  trust, 
rather  than  in  the  realm  of  sight  or 
knowledge.  In  fact,  moral  suasion 
makes  the  noblest  kind  of  faith  im- 
possible. 

These  remarks  will,  no  doubt,  be 
offensive  to  moral  sentimentalists. 
Hence,  I  will  add,  what  has  been  said 
does  not  imply  any  unreason  or  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  the  parent  or  the 
teacher.  Government  may  be  reason- 
able and  just,  and  may  be  adminis- 
tered in  love,  and  yet  the  governor 
insist  that  authority  have  all  its  rights, 
— insist  that  things  be  done  because 
he  requires  them.  Sometimes  child- 
ren are,  for  the  time,  incapable  of 
understanding  the  reasons  for  many 
things  that  they  do ;  moreover,  the 
need  of  promptness  and  despatch 
often  precludes  the  explanation  that 
they  could  understand.  Proper  obe- 
dience contains,  at  bottom,  an  element 
that  may,  with  small  abuse  of  words, 
be  called  instructive  and  spontaneous. 
Of  course  this  is  an  acquired  element ; 
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but  its  acquisition  begins  so  early  and 
is  so  thorough  that  it  may  be  assimil- 
ated to  the  instructive  emotions. 

Speaking  of  large  schools  and  of 
small,  Mr.  Quick  says  the  moral  at- 
mosphere of  the  first  is,  as  a  rule,  by 
far  the  more  wholesome,  and  quotes 
two  or  three  writers  in  support  of  his 
opinion.  One  of  these  says,  "  Fifty 
boys  will  be  more  easily  leavened  by 
the  wickedness  of  five  than  five  hun- 
dred by  fifty  "  {Educatio7ial Refortners^ 
pp.  72,  288).  However  the  last  opin- 
ion may  be,  there  is  moral  power  in 
mere  numbers.  Other  things  being 
equal,  pupils  are  more  chastened,  and 
have  a  better  knowledge  of  their  re- 
lations to  the  world,  in  large  schools 
with  many  teachers  than  in  small 
schools  with  few  teachers.  Personal 
power  counts  for  a  great  deal  in  edu- 
cation, but  it  does  not  count  for  every- 
thing. 

Now  public  schools,  by  the  very 
law  and  condition  of  their  life,  are 
admirably  adapted  to  inculcate  the 
virtues  of  silence,  attention,  obedience 
and  respect  for  authority.  This  adap- 
tation is  particularly  prominent  in  the 
schools  of  large  towns  and  of  cities. 
Influences  that  often  make  no  end  of 
trouble  in  the  district  schools  of  the 
country,  and  sometimes  in  academical 
and  collegiate  schools,  are  here  al- 
most unfelt.  A  large  system  of  schools 
and  large  schools,  are  proof  against 
these  influences  by  their  very  size  and 
strength.  They  are  too  large  and 
too  well  grounded  to  be  shaken  by 
small  disturbances.  Sometimes  a 
district  school  is  disturbed,  and  even 


disorganized  by  one  or  two  pupils^ 
and  their  families  ;  sometimes  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  is  much 
shaken  by  a  small  number  of  pupils 
or  patrons  ;  but  a  well-ordered  system 
of  public  schools  is  superior  to  such 
forces.  The  teacher,  and  even  the 
superintendent,  may  be  annoyed ; 
but  the  pupil  and  patron  soon  learns 
that  he  can  make  small  impression 
upon  authority  and  discipline.  An 
ice-cake  "  bobs  "  up  and  down,  but  art 
ice-field  moves  on  quietly  and  almost 
resistlessly.  You  jump  on  a  saw-log 
in  a  Wisconsin  creek,  and  cause  it  to 
roll  and  perhaps  careen;  you  jump 
on  a  Mississippi  raft,  and  do  not  pro- 
duce a  tremor.  I  am  not,  indeed, 
saying  that  these  schools  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  superior  to  public  discussion 
and  criticism  ;  but  only  this — that 
they  are,  in  the  main,  superior  to  the 
individual  wiles  and  wilfulness  of  in- 
dividual pupils  and  patrons.  Thus, 
the  very  size  and  strength  of  a  school, 
and  still  more  of  a  system  of  schools, 
become  moral  powers. 

If  it  be  said  that  there  is  another 
side  to  this  question,  that  the  very 
strength  of  public  schools  sometimes 
prevents  accommodations  of  discipline 
to  individual  cases,  and  that  the  very 
immunity  of  teachers  and  superinten- 
dents sometimes  makes  them  unsym- 
pathetic and  arbitrary,  I  hasten  to 
grant  that  this  is  sometimes  true ;  but 
notwithstanding,  our  public  schools, 
particularly  in  the  present  condition 
of  American  society,  are  indispensable 
instruments  of  moral  discipHne. 
— y ournal  of  Education^  Boston. 


We  see  by  the  St.  Thomas  Times  that  there 

is  a  difficulty  among  the  secondary  schools  of 

the  county  over  the  division  of  the  County 

Grant.      The  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  In- 

2 


stitute,  St.  Thomas,  states  that  the  Institute 
has  been  unfairly  treated  by  the  County  Coun- 
cil, in  not  giving  its  proper  share  of  the  grant 
to  the  school  in  the  city  of  St.  Thomas. 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 

BY   THE    REV.    J.    WYCLIFFE   GEDGE,    M.A.,    INSPECTOR    OF    SCHOOLS    FOR 
WINCHESTER,  ENG.       (nOTES  FOR  TEACHERS.) 


No.     I.    ISHMAEL. 

L  TSHMAEL  AT  HOME.  (Read 
\  Gen.  xvii.  20-27.)  Picture 
the  family  and  surroundings.  Abra- 
ham a  great  chief — rich  in  catde, 
silver  and  gold  (xiii.  2)— held  in 
high  esteem — won  a  great  victory  over 
the  kings  of  the  Plain  of  Sodom — hon- 
oured by  Melchizedek  (xiv.  19) — but 
one  great  sorrow — no  heir.  One 
been  promised,  but  not  yet  born, 
though  Abram  a  hundred  years  old. 
Meanwhile  had  taken  a  second  wife 
— Hagar,  a  bond-servant.  Ishraael 
her  child.  What  does  God  say  about 
him  ?  (Verse  20.)  Showed  that  Abra- 
ham had  {a)  Prayed  for  him.  The 
prayers  of  righteous  man  avail  much 
— happy  child  for  whom  his  father 
daily  prays  !  More  than  that,  he  {b) 
JDedtcated  him  to  God  by  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision. So  far  all  went  well. 
Ishmael  lived  happy  life  at  home. 

II.  IsHMAEL  Cast  Out.  (Read 
xxi.  1-21.)  A  change  in  the  home. 
Sarah's  child  born  at  last.  He  to  be 
the  heir.  Must  be  honoured  as  such. 
A  great  feast  held  when  Isaac  weaned. 
All  must  come  and  rejoice.  But  what 
does  Ishmael  do?  He  now  seven- 
teen years  old — perhaps  amused  at 
his  name  Isaac  (laughter).  Perhaps 
scornful  at  the  honour  done  to  the 
little  baby.  No  wonder  Sarah  angry. 
What  does  she  insist  on  Abraham's 
doing?  Ishmael  must  leave  home. 
Yes — but  goes  away  under  God's  pro- 
tection and  with  his  father's  blessing. 
No  real  harm  can  come  to  him. 

So  Hagar  and  Ishmael  leave  their 
home  in  Canaan — travel  down  south 
towards   Egypt,      But   trouble   soon 


comes.  Water  spent — no  wells  near 
— journey  long  and  tedious  —  sun 
scorching.  What  does  Hagar  do? 
Gives  way  to  despair  (verse  16). 
What  does  Ishmael  do  ?  He  prays, 
for  '*  God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad." 
See  the  effect  of  early  training,  of  be- 
ing taught  to  pray.  He  called  on  the 
Lord  in  trouble,  and  was  delivered. 
(Psa.  xxxiv.  15.)  Water  was  found — 
both  were  saved — Ishmael  grew  up  a 
famous  man — head  of  a  great  race 
still  living  in  Arabia. 

III.  Lesson,  (i)  Sin  brings  suffer- 
ing. Lesson  to  elder  brothers  and 
sisters  as  to  the  treatment  of  younger 
ones.  Must  set  example  of  kindness 
instead  of  teasing,  etc.  (2)  Prayer 
brings  relief.  Children  often  have  to 
suffer — insufficient  food,  clothing, etc., 
— sickness,  trouble  of  various  kinds. 
Let  them  early  learn  to  pray.  None 
ever  called  on  God  in  vain. 

Text.  Wlwi  I  was  in  trouble  I 
called  upon  the  Lord,  and  He  heard 
'me. 

No.  2.  Isaac 

I.  Isaac  Promised.  (Read  xvii. 
1-8.)  S|)oke  of  Abraham  in  last 
lesson.  Had  been  called  from  his 
own  country  to  live  in  Canaan  (xii.  i- 
4).  Had  moved  with  large  number 
of  herdsmen,  etc., — crossed  the  great 
river  Euphrates — hence  called  the 
"  Heber"  or  "  Hebrew,"  meaning  the 
"  man  who  crossed  over."  Now  liv- 
ing in  Canaan  —  settled  peaceably 
among  the  inhabitants — but  as  yet  no 
possession  in  the  land.  (Acts  vii.  5.) 
Now  God  appears  to  him.  What 
does  Abraham  do  ?  He  worships — 
falls  on  his  face.     He   listens.     What 
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does  God  promise  him  ?  A  large 
family — he  is  to  be  father  of  many 
nations;  also  God's  special  blessing. 
He  believes.  Is  kept  waiting  for  Isaac's 
birth  —  his  seed  does  not  enter 
Canaan  till  400  years  have  passed — 
but  his  faith  never  fails. 

11.  Isaac  Sacrificed.  (Read  xvii. 
1-18.)  Isaac  now  the  only  son  at 
home — about  twenty-four  years  old 
— last  heard  of  when  Ishmael  sent 
away.  Been  the  comfort  of  his 
father  and  mother  in  their  old  age 
(verse  2),  and  devoted  to  his  mother 
(see  xxiv.  67).  Now  Abraham  s  faith 
is  "tempted,"  i.e.,  tested  or  tried. 
Question  on  the  familiar  story.  See 
whatsit  teaches  about  Isaac.  He  has 
been  trained  by  his  parents  in  three 
things — {a)  Worship.  What  does 
Abraham  say  to  the  servants  ?  (Verse 
5. )  Probably  he  and  Isaac  have  often 
worshipped  together  before.  Find 
Abraham,  wherever  he  went,  always 
building  altars  and  worshipping.  (See 
xiii.  18;  xxi,  33.)  Prayer,  praise 
and  sacrifice  for  sin  would  be  their 
worship,  {b)  Faith.  What  question 
did  Isaac  ask?  Abraham  tells 
him    that    God    will     provide     the 


lamb.  Isaac  believes,  and  asks  no 
more.  So  all  through  the  story — his 
faith  is  strong — a  worthy  son  ot  the 
"  Father  of  the  Faithful."  {c)  Obe- 
dience. Faith  without  works  is  dead. 
Isaac  shows  his  trust  in  God,  and 
trust  in  his  father,  by  patient  submis- 
sion. How  easy  for  strong  young  man 
to  resist  aged  father.  But  lets  him- 
self be  bound  without  a  murmur — lets 
Abraham  raise  his  hand  and  draw  the 
knife  without  a  word  or  movement ! 
Had  his  reward — was  himself  blessed 
by  God — had  long,  happy,  useful  life, 
died  in  good  old  age. 

III.  Lessons.  Isaac's  life  a  long 
example  of  happiness  of  early  train- 
ing. Was  brought  up  in  fear  of  God. 
Children  may  learn  two  lessons — (i) 
Duty  of  prayer.  Happy  home  when 
children  taught  to  pray.  Prayer 
should  be  regular  and  earnest,  both 
for  selves  and  others.  (2)  Duty  of  obe- 
die?ice.  To  parents — not  questioning 
commands — not  arguing  if  do  not 
understand.  To  teachers,  as  those  in 
place  of  parents.  All  to  be  done  as 
a  duty  to  God. 

Text.  Happy  is  the  man  that 
feareth  the  Loi'd. — Quiver. 
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Literary  and  Historical  So- 
ciety.— A  crowded  assembly  met  in 
the  hall  of  the  Literary  and  Histori- 
cal Society  of  Quebec  to  listen  to  the 
Rector  of  the  High  School,  Dr.  John 
Harper,  F.E.I.S.  As  announced,  his 
subject  was  "  Quebec  and  Literature," 
and  his  lecture  was  a  very  complete 
and  interesting  sketch  of  the  events 
connected  with  the  literary  society 
founded  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  1824. 
Before  taking  up  his  subject  proper, 
Dr.  Harper  combated  with  much 
spirit  the  ridiculous  prejudice  which 
leads  some  people  to  think  that  the 
colonies  are  barren  of  great  men,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to    add   to  the 


highest  renown  of  human  intelligence. 
In  this  connection  he  scored  a  victory 
against  the  millionaire  Andrew  Car- 
negie, of  New  York.  Afterwards  the 
lecturer  gave  the  history  of  the  So- 
ciety, doing  justice  to  the  founders  of 
the  Association,  and,  referring  to  the 
abilities  of  Chief  Justice  Sewell,  Gen- 
eral Baddeley,  Admiral  Bayfield, 
Abbie  Holmes,  J.  M.  Lemoine,  etc., 
he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
aptitudes  of  Canadians  who,  accord- 
ing to  him,  are  called  upon  to  play  a 
brilliant  role  in  all  the  arts  and 
sciences.  The  original  poem  in  hon- 
our of  Robert  Burns,  which  the  lec- 
turer declaimed  with  great  eloquence, 
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was  greeted  with  prolonged  applause. 
Dr.  Harper  is  a  writer  of  the  highest 
order.  Of  a  dry  subject  he  knows 
how  to  make  a  conference  of  the  most 
interesting  character,  while  his  verses 
are  characterized  by  a  classical  purity 
of  the  sweetest  kind.  Mr.  Napoleon 
Legendre,  the  prominent  French- 
Canadian  author,  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  lecturer, 
which  was  afterwards  seconded  by 
William  Hossack,  Esq.,  Chairman  of 
the  School  Board  and  ex- Mayor  of 
Quebec. — La  yustice. 


Though  many  cry, 
What  sin  it  is  to  lie, 
Yet  they  who  bear 
Truth's  travail-pang,  how  rare  ! 
Twofold  the  pain 
Of  him  who  would  attain 
The  land  of  light  : 
To  clear  the  clouded  sight, 
And  fashion  struggling  speech  in  words  that 
aim  aright. 

If  thou  through  tears. 
And  toil  and  trembling  fears, 
Hast  found  the  clue 
That  severs  false  and  true, 
Yet,  yet  beware  ! 
For  through    the  teeming  air 
(Out  of  the  deep 
Wherein  thy  passions  sleep) 
Storm-clouds  may  rise  and  break,  and  spoil 
what  thou  wouldst  reap  ; 

And  wilt  thou  then, 

When  all  is  known  to  men, 

Blameless  appear. 

In  every  part  sincere  ? 

Scarce  will  it  be, 

If  snares  have  compassed  thee. 

Strive  only  this. 

To  atone  where  thou  didst  miss  ; 
And  trust  that  dark  shall  yield  to  light,  and 

sorrow's  touch  to  bliss. 
— LittelVs  Living  Age.        J.  R.  Mozley. 


The  Bishop  of  London,  some  time 
ago  at  the  Mansion  House,  presided 
over  a  meeting  having  for  its  object 
the  introduction  to  the  public  of  the 
"  Graduated  Counties  Schools'  Asso- 
ciation (Limited)."  The  aim  of  this 
Association  is  "to  extend  to  girls  the 
same  advantages  (so  far  as  they  may 


be  suitable)  which  public  boarding- 
schools  and  University  Colleges  offer 
to  boys."  We  trust  that  those  en- 
gaged in  the  promotion  of  girls'  educa- 
tion, in  their  eagerness  to  assimilate 
it  to  that  of  boys,  will  not  copy  too 
faithfully  what  is  amiss  in  boys'  educa- 
tion. There  are  not  a  few  thoughtful 
educationists  who  think,  as  Sidney 
Smith  thought,  that  large  boarding- 
schools  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  af- 
ford the  best  guarantees  for  intellec- 
tual and  moral  training,  even  in  the 
case  of  boys.  If  it  be  in  many  ways 
injurious  to  a  boy's  character  to  be 
shut  out  for  eight  or  nine  years  of  his 
school  life  from  the  influences  of  heal- 
thy home  actualities  and  wholesome 
family  relations,  such  exclusion  in  the 
case  of  a  girl  would  be  disastrous. 
Three-fourths  of  a  woman's  life,  under 
normal  conditions,  is  a  home  life, 
and  for  that  life  we  cannot  believe 
that  training  in  a  large  boarding-school 
is  the  best  preparation. 

Nor  do  we  think  that,  for  those  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  women,  who  rival 
the  most  highly  gifted  men  in  endow- 
ments of  the  mental  or  spiritual  order, 
a  large  boarding-school  is  the  best 
training  ground. 

Certain  it  is  that  two  of  the  women 
of  the  Victorian  era,  whose  powers 
were  such  as  to  be  approached  by  but 
a  few  of  their  contemporaries  of  either 
sex,  Harriet  Martineau  and  George 
Eliot,  could  never  have  exercised  the 
influence  they  did  but  for  their  home 
training.  The  creator  of  Mrs.  Poyser 
could  manage  a  dairy  or  discuss  the 
points  of  a  horse  with  an  expert. 
The  author  of "  Political  Economy 
Tales,"  and  translator  of  Comte,  thus 
describes  her  own  youthful  training  : 
— '*  He  (her  father)  and  my  mother 
exercised  every  kind  of  self-denial  to 
bring  us  up  qualified  to  take  care  of 
ourselves.  They  pinched  themselves 
in  luxuries  to  provide  their  girls  as 
well  as  their  boys  with  masters  and 
schooling,  and  they  brought  us  up  to 
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an  industry  like  their  own  ;  the  boys 
in  study  and  business,  and  the  girls  in 
study  and  household  cares.  Thus 
was  I  saved  from  being  a  literary  lady 
who  could  not  sew ;  and  when,  in  after 
years,  I  have  been  insulted  by  admir- 
ation at  not  being  helpless  in  regard 
to  household  employments,  I  have 
been  wont  to  explain,  for  my  mother's 
sake,  that  I  could  make  shirts  and 
puddings,  and  iron  and  mend,  and 
get  my  bread  by  my  needle,  if 
necessary,  as  it  once  was  necessary  for 
a  few  months,  before  I  won  a  better 
place  and  occupation  with  my  pen." 

Doubtless,  exclusive  home  training 
is  not  the  best,  even  for  girls.  School 
checks  eccentricity,  detects  weak- 
nesses, gets  rid  of  affectations,  sup- 
plies keen  stimulation  and  variety  of 
daily  intercourse,  all  of  which  aids  to 
harmonious  development  may  be 
more  or  less  lacking  at  home.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  admixture  of  school  and 
home  which  a  good  day  school  en- 
sures, seems  to  us,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  boys,  to  be  the  best  means  of 
securing  wholeness  in  a  girl's  educa- 
tion. 


Education  AND  Success. — College 
education,  considered  as  a  preparation 
for  active  life,  has  suffered,  and  must 
always  necessarily  suffer  a  good  deal, 
from  the  sort  of  conspicuousness  which 
surrounds  undergraduates  and  gradu- 
ates, and  from  the  high  expectations 
which  the  expense  and  elaboration 
of  a  college  course  naturally  create  in 
the  minds  of  parents  and  guardians. 
The  truth  we  believe  to  be  that  at 
twenty-one  the  chances  of  achieve- 
ment and  comfort  and  foothold  among 
successful  men  at  thirty  are  as  good 
for  the  graduate  as  for  the  boy  in  the 
siore,  or  in  the  machine-shop,  or  the 
counting-room.  The  ability  after  sav- 
ing, borrowing,  or  inheriting  $10,000, 
to  invest  it  in  a  business  in  which  it 
will  go  on  yielding  twenty  or  thirty 
per  cent,   for  a  series  of  years — say 


ten — in  the  teeth  of  competition,  is, 
we' believe,  as  rare  as  ability  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  is  as  little  the  creation  of  training 
of  any  sort. 

Training  is  of  enormous  value. 
Nobody  can  rate  its  power  more  highly 
than  we  do.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  in  most  discussions  about 
the  conditions  of  success  in  life,  as  in 
most  of  the  recent  discussions  about 
college  curricula,  a  great  deal  too  much 
has  been  made  of  of  it.  It  cannot 
either  harm  or  help  a  man  nearly  as 
much  as  many  people  imagine.  We 
doubt  very  much,  for  instance,  whe- 
ther Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  jr., 
was  nearly  as  much  damaged  by  the 
attempts  to  teach  him  Greek  at  college 
as  he  fancies  he  was.  And  no  elective 
system,  and  no  substitution  of  modern 
for  ancient  languages,  or  of  science  for 
literature,  is  going  to  make  the  human 
brain  much  more  capacious  or  recep- 
tive than  it  now  is.  In  spite  of  all  the 
improvements  made  of  late  years  in 
educational  machinery,  the  difficulties 
of  effecting  an  entrance  into  the  pupil's 
skull  remain  very  much  what  they 
used  to  be.  This  applies  to  the  store 
and  the  shop  and  the  counting-room 
as  well  as  to  the  school  and  college. 
Every  one  of  them  does  something  to- 
ward enabling  a  mediocre  man  to  earn 
his  bread.  But  none  of  them  does 
much  to  enable  an  able  man  to  win 
the  prizes  of  life.  Hence  attempts 
to  formulate  the  conditions  of  success 
are  rarely  satisfactory.  Most  of  the 
books  which  tell  young  men  how  '*  to 
make  their  mark"  are  ludicrous  fail- 
ures. Success  in  life  in  all  the  call- 
ings means  ability  to 

Grasp  the  skirts  of  happy  chance. 

And  breast  the  blows  of  circumstance. 

No  man  can  be  either  taught  to  do 
this,  or  be  hindered  from  doing  it  by 
teaching.  In  winning  the  prizes  of 
life  the  "  personal  equation,"  as  it  is 
called,  does  nine  tenths,  the  educa- 
tion not    over  one   tenth  of  the  work. 
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In  other  ;vords,  it  is  easy  to  educate 
a  man  to  earn  a  bare  livelihood,  but 
nobody  can  be  educated  to  take  a 
seat  on  the  front  bench,  or  be  pre- 
vented  from  taking  it  by  any  particu- 
lar kind  of  educaiion.  So  that  we 
think  it  may  be  safely  said  to  any 
youth  who  feels  he  has  the   seeds  of 


greatness  in  him — that  is,  has  the 
right  kind  of  moral  constitution — that 
it  cannot  hurt  him  to  go  to  college, 
even  if  he  means  to  be  a  machinist  or 
a  dry-goods  man,  while  it  is  likely  to 
add  enormously  to  the  finer  pleasures 
of  a  prosperous  career. — The  Evefting 
Post 
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The  Euphrates.  —  The  once 
mighty  Euphrates  seems  likely  to  dis- 
appear altogether,  according  to  the 
Times  of  India.  For  some  years  past 
the  river  banks  below  Babylon  have 
been  giving  way,  so  that  the  stream 
spreads  out  into  a  marsh,  until 
steamers  could  not  pass,  and  only  a 
narrow  channel  remained  for  the  na- 
tive boats.  Now  this  passage  is  be- 
coming obliterated;  and  unless 
matters  improve  the  towns  on  the 
banks  will  be  ruined,  and  the  famous 
river  itself  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
desert. 


Crusoe's  Island.— From  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  we  gather  some  interest- 
ing facts  about  Robinson  Crusoe's,  or 
Alexander  Selkirk's,  island  as  it  is  to- 
day.    They  are  these : 

"  Opposite  the  harbour  of  Val- 
paraiso stands  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  'and  his  man  Fri- 
day, who  kept  things  tidy,  and  listen- 
ed to  the  tales  that  his  master  told.' 
The  little  harbour  is  there,  with  its 
rocks  and  caves,  just  as  it  was  when 
Robinson  went  ashore ;  the  cave  is 
in  good  order  still,  and  the  cliffs  up 
which  he  and  Friday  used  to  chase 
the  mountain  goats.  The  goats  are 
there,  and  the  armadillos,  the  birds  of 
wonderful  plumage,  and  the  crawfish 
among  the  rocks.  Every  boy  who 
has  read  the  story  recently  could  go 
all  over  the   place   without   a   guide, 


and  could  find  everything  except 
Robinson  himself  and  the  faithful  Fri- 
day. 

"  The  island  belongs  to  Chili,  and 
is  leased  to  a  cattle  company  who 
have  20,000  or  30,000  head  of  cattle 
and  as  many  more  of  sheep  grazing 
over  the  hills.  There  are  about  fifty 
or  sixty  inhabitants,  ranchmen  with 
their  familes,  under  the  charge  of  a 
Frenchman  named  Crawe  ;  and  be- 
sides the  stock,  they  raise  a  quantity 
of  poultry,  and  ship  chickens  and  eggs, 
with  some  vegetables,  for  the  Val- 
paraiso market.  The  timber  on  the 
island  is  said  to  be  of  an  excellent 
quality,  but  is  not  much  used.  No 
one  ever  goes  there  without  bringing 
away  a  cane  or  two  as  a  memento ; 
and  the  brush  from  which  these  canes 
are  made  is  of  a  very  beautiful  fibre, 
and  polishes  well.  Excursions  go 
over  frequently  from  Valparaiso,  and 
the  interest  .  in  Robinson  Crusoe's 
experience  is  much  stimulated  by 
those  who  come  this  way." 


The  Congo  Negro. — The  uncivil- 
ized negro  of  Central  Africa  is  not  a  poor 
and  ignorant  savage.  Judged  from  a 
mental  standpoint,  he  is  neither  poor 
nor  ignorant.  He  has  no  poverty  of 
ideas,  and  his  reasoning  powers  are 
of  a  high  order.  He  is  deeply  super- 
stitious, has  the  organ  of  veneration 
well  developed,  and  shows  so  great  re- 
spect for  tradition  that  to  call  it  con- 
servatism   hardly  expresses  its   com- 
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prehensiveness,  for  even  might  bows 
down  before  it.  Incapacity  and  ignor- 
ance are,  I  opine,  attributes  relative 
to  the  moral  and  material  surround- 
ings of  the  man,  and  the  stage  of  ad- 
vancement to  which  his  tribe  has 
attained.  This  granted,  it  is  Hbellous, 
therefore,  to  call  men  ignorant  who, 
like  the  negroes  of  Central  Africa, 
show  such  astonishing  capacity,  not 
only  in  the  shrewd  way  in  which  they 
manage  their  petty  affairs  of  state,  but 
also  in  putting  to  its  best  use  all  that 
nature  has  provided  them  with — and 
that  with  a  keen  eye  to  climatic 
changes  and  climatic  peculiarities. 
The  uncivilized  negro  regards  the 
white  man,  not  in  the  light  of  one 
with  whom  he  is  to  put  himself  in 
competition,  but  as  a  being  of  alto- 
gether different  calibre — almost  of  a 
different  humanity  —  from  himself. 
He  believes  that  the  whites  possess 
powers  almost  unlimited,  and  it  is 
always  a  matter  of  wonder  to  him 
that  they  allow  themselves  to  be  con- 
quered by  death.  In  one  instance 
where  a  tribe  was  strong  in  its  belief 
that  white  men  came  from  the 
water,  and  one  of  our  party  was  un- 
fortunately drowned,  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  would  often  ask  when  he  would 
return.  It  was  useless  to  urge  that 
he  was  dead,  for  the  chief  would 
always  give  this  pathetic  answer : 
"  No  ;  he  was  tired  of  the  black  man, 
and  he  went  to  his  home  in  the  water 
to  rest.  He  will  soon  return." — Black- 
wood^ s  Magazine. 


Methods  in  Geography.  —  In  a 
journal  of  late  date,  some  one  under 
the  head  of  "Methods  in  Geography," 
proposes  twenty  practical  questions. 
Feeling  a  kind  of  inspiration,  I  will 
send  you  such  answers  as  I  would 
give,  though  they  may  not  please  the 
proposer. -^Z.  Richards. 

I.  "When  would  you  have  pupils 
begin    the   study   of  geography,  and 


how  long    may  they  study  it   without 
text-books  ?  " 

Ans. — I  would  begin  to  teach  geo- 
graphy at  once,  but  I  would  not  expect 
pupils  to  study  it  at  all  until  they  had 
learned  how  to  study.  They  can  be 
taught  a  great  deal  of  geography 
during  the  first  three  years  without 
using  text-books,  but  text-books- 
should  never  be  studied  until  the 
pupils  have  become  familiar  with 
their  language.  The  language  must 
first  be  taught  with  illustrations. 

2.  "  Give   a   brief  outline   of  the  - 
work  you  would  do   before   taking  a 
book." 

Ans. — I  would  begin  by  asking 
them  to  tell  how  the  full  moon  looks 
on  a  clear  night,  and  the  other  heav- 
enly bodies,  moving  through  space 
like  so  many  fire-balls  ;  and  that  if 
they  could  only  go  to  the  moon  and 
look  up  into  the  heavens,  they  would 
see  our  earth  appearing  just  like  a 
very  large  moon.  This  matter  I 
would  make  as  famiHar  as  possible. 
Then  in  the  next  place,  I  would  take 
a  small,  properly  mounted  globe  as 
the  best  representation  of  the  round 
earth  in  the  heavens,  and  stick  a  pin 
or  make  some  mark  on  the  globe  to 
show  the  exact  place  on  the  globe 
where  the  pupils  live.  Then  I  would 
point  out  the  various  pictures,  or 
portions  of  the  earth,  as  shown  on  the 
globe,  giving  the  names  neatly  written 
on  the  blackboard,  and  teach  their 
relative  location,  size  and  forms. 
Next,  make  model  representations  of 
portions  of  the  earth  as  exactly  as 
possible,  with  clay  or  sand,  upon  a 
7noulding  table  (i)  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  earth ;  (2)  of  selected 
portions  of  the  earth,  locating  cities, 
towns,  rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  as 
accurately  as  possible. 

3.  "  When,  and  how,  would  you 
teach  the  definitions  relating  to  the 
earth  and  its  surface  ?  '' 

Ans. — When  teaching  the  above 
"outline,"     be  sure  that   every  pupil 
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can  give  the  names  and  terms  as 
soon  as  the  ideas  and  things  are 
represented. 

4.  "  In  what  way  does  map-drawing 
benefit  a  pupil?" 

Ans. — It  gives,  or  should  give,  a 
more  accurate  idea  of  the  form,  rela- 
tive location,  and  size  of  states,  coun- 
tries, etc. 

5-7.  "  Write  a  plan  developing  the 
necessity  of  a  scale." 

A71S. — For  practical   instruction  in 

geography  there  is  no  necessity  for  an 

^  exact  scale   in   map-drawing.     Every 


pupil  should  be  trained  daily  to 
receive  correct  ideas  of  form  and 
relative  size  and  distances ;  of  straight 
and  curved  lines  ;  of  angles  ;  of  the  cir- 
cle, circumference  of  circles,  and  of 
curved  and  rectangular  surfaces.  This 
knowledge  will  prepare  him  to  judge 
of  the  relative  size,  distance  and  shape 
of  states  and  countries,  so  as  to  give 
outlines  of  them  approximately  correct. 
There  is  very  little  practical  use  of 
exact  map-drawing,  except  to  aid  the 
pupils  in  becoming  skilful  in  mechani- 
cal drawing. — Journal  of  Education. 


HOW  TO  STUDY. 


BY   W.  HARPER,  MAINE. 


THE  following  points  were  pre- 
pared by  the  writer  for  the  use 
of  his  own  school.  Many  of  them 
may  be  profitably  enlarged  upon  by 
the  teacher.  Thousands  fail  in  all 
departments  of  labour  and  enterprise 
for  want  of  sufficiently  understanding 
the  principles  which  underlie  success. 
Many  fail,  or  partly  fail,  in  study  for 
the  same  reason.  But  nowhere  else 
is  success  more  important  than  here. 

CONDITIONS. 

1.  The  first  requisite  is  good  health. 
Mental  labour  taxes  the  energies  even 
more  than  physical.  A  reasonable 
amount  of  exercise,  plenty  of  nourish- 
ing food,  pure  air  and  an  abundance  of 
sleep  are  indispensable.  At  the  same 
time  mental,  like  physical  labour,  is 
in  itself  healthful ;  and  even  those 
whose  health  is  not  vigorous  will  not 
only  be  uninjured,  but  may  even  be 
benefited,  by  a  moderate  amount  of 
it. 

2.  Success  comes  to  no  one  with- 
out earnest,  diligent  and  patient 
effort.  "  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning."     Do  not  expect  it. 

3.  Cultivate  a  love  for  study.     The 


great  truths  of  science  and  the  trea- 
sures of  literature  are  worth  all  the 
labour  it  can  cost  to  possess  them. 
To  even  half-appreciate  them  will  give 
study  a  constant  attraction. 

4.  Let  your  school  work  have  the 
first  place  in  your  interest.  "  Ye  can- 
not serve  two  masters."  Your  even- 
ings should  never  be  spent  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  do  good 
work  next  day. 

5.  Never  yield  to  discouragement. 
To  succeed  anywhere  requires  courage 
and  perseverance,  and  all  have  their 
times  when  things  do  not  look  bright. 
If  it  is  hard  to  attain  excellence  in  one 
study,  in  others  it  will  not  be.  Labor 
omnia  vincit — the  phrase,  too,  dates 
back  to  the  time  of  the  ancients,  and 
has  been  found  true  ever  since. 

6.  Do  not  worry  about  results. 
Those  who  are  really  diligent  and 
persevering  will  always  "  pass,"  and 
with  creditable  rank ;  they  will  also 
constantly  gain  power  to  do  better. 

METHODS. 

I.  Do  all  work  thoroughly.  With- 
out the  spirit  of  thoroughness  it  is 
only  a   question  of   time    when    you 
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will  fail  and  drop  out  of  school  with 
more  or  less  aversion  to  study — a 
poor  preparation  for  success  after- 
wards. 

2.  Prepare  every  lesson  thoroughly. 
In  no  other  way  is  thoroughness  pos- 
sible. 

3.  Let  your  object  be  to  master 
the  subject  rather  than  the  text-book. 

4.  Beware  of  imagining  that  you 
can  make  up  deficiencies  "any  time." 
You  cannot.  To  plan  in  that  way  is 
to  arrange  for  failure.  Every  future 
time  is  likely  to  bring  even  more,  and 
probably  more  imperative,  claims  on 
your  time  than  the  present. 

5.  Make  your  time  count.  Do  not 
spend  an  hour,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  do, 
on  work  that  might  be  as  well  or 
better  done  in  half-an-hour.  Form 
and  maintain  good  habits  of  study ; 
the  effort  required  will  be  repaid  with 
high  interest.  Without  energetic  and 
self-denying  effort,  no  one  has  a  right 
to  expect  success.  Study  means  work, 
not  play. 

6.  Do  not  study  without  thinking. 
"  Read  not  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted,  but  to  weigh  and  consider." 
"  To  read  passively  to  learn  is,  in 
reality,  not    to   learn  at   all."      Not 


what  you  cram,  but  what   you  assimi- 
late, is  the  measure  of  success. 

7.  Subjects  in  which  you  have 
most  interest  may  properly  receive 
more  attention  than  others.  Your 
success  in  life  may  depend  in  what 
you  can  do  in  those  lines.  But  good 
work  should  be  done  in  all. 

8.  Liberal  and  constant  use  should 
be  made  of  all  books  of  reference 
within  reach.  Without  this,  a  high 
grade  of  scholarship  is  hardly  possible. 
Occasional  more  extended  reading 
than  the  reference  in  hand  requires 
will  also  be  useful. 

9.  Be  alert  to  acquire  general  know- 
ledge by  reading,  conversation,  inquiry, 
or  observation,  as  you  have  oppor- 
tunity. Much  of  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  is  found  outside  of  text- 
books. It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
have  a  library,  however  small,  and 
one  or  more  periodicals  of  your  own. 
The  supplementary  knowledge  thus 
gained  will  also  make  that  acquired 
m  your  school  work  more  practical 
and  valuable. 

10.  Your  motto  will  naturally  be 
either  "  as  much  as  possible  "  or  "  as 
little  as  possible."  Let  it  be  the  right 
one. — -Journal  of  Education. 


EDITORIAL. 


TEACHERS  MUST  READ. 

THE  most  accomplished  teacher, 
as  well  as  the  freshest  graduate 
from  school  or  college  hall,  ??iustread. 
Whatever  his  attainments  may  be,  he 
must  read,  in  order  to  keep  "  touch  " 
with  the  ages  past,  with  that  in  which 
he  lives,  and  if  at  all  possible,  with 
the  age  near  at  hand,  looming  in  upon 
him  here  and  there,  at  odd  moments 
of  pensive  musing,  or  earnest  thought. 
To  keep  his  heart  living,  and  his 
spirit  filled  with  glowing  energy,  an 
educator  must  read.  He  must  read 
books  of  the  noblest  type,  composed 


by  holy  men  and  women,  for  the  en- 
largement and  strength  of  the  toiler. 
It  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  a  teacher 
to  acquire  knowledge,  to  read  widely, 
to  accumulate  stores  of  fructifying 
learning.  What  shall  teachers  read  ? 
Professional  works  of  course,  to  these 
his  attention  has  been  directed,  while 
in  attendance  at  the  Model  School  for 
professional  training.  But  even  if  the 
teacher  has  attended  a  normal  school 
for  a  session  or  two,  and  has  obtained 
the  highest  grade  certificate,  he  should 
unquestionably  still  pursue  this  line  of 
study,  in  order  to  gain  the  most  ad' 
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vanced  knowledge  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  his  life  work.  To  secure 
the  highest  success  teachers  should 
note  the  practice  of  members  of  other 
professions  in  this  respect.  See  with 
what  diligence  and  zeal  doctors, 
lawyers  and  ministers  read  books 
specially  bearing  upon  professional 
work. 

But  taking  for  granted  that  the 
teacher  reads  such  works  as  are  fitted 
to  promote  the  highest  degree  of  effi- 
ciency, is  this  to  be  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  the  master's  reading  ?  By  no 
means.  One  who  has  been  properly 
taught  to  rely  upon  himself,  taught 
how  to  value  books,  who  has  been 
prepared,  not  crammed,  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination, who  has  developed,  before 
leaving  school  or  college,  an  inclina- 
tion for  reading  or  studying  in  some 
one  direction  rather  than  another, 
when  left  comparatively  free,  and  thus 
thrown  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
will  naturally,  nay  assuredly,  move 
along  the  line  of  'Meast  resistance." 

The  time  of  freedom  having  come, 
the  leading-strings  being  withdrawn, 
and  the  novice  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  his  ingenuity  and 
power,  he  will  now  select  some 
special  line  of  reading.  The  fatherly 
curb  of  the  Minister  of  Education, 
exercised  either  in  person,  or  through 
his  subordinates,  in  the  control  and 
direction  of  his  studies  should  cease. 
This  care,  however  well  meant,  must 
be  abandoned.  If  the  teacher  does 
not  possess  some  individuality  we 
lose  one  of  the  first  safeguards  of 
liberty.  The  valuable  aid  which 
the  officials  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment may  be  able  to  give  in  cheer- 
ing and  stimulating  the  student  pur- 
suing his  solitary  pleasure  of  quiet 
thought  consists  in  showing  the 
teachers  throughout  the  country  what 
can  be  achieved  in  various  fields  of 
mental  effort,  rather  than  in  tying 
them  down  to  a  set  of  books,  pro- 
fessional or  no;    and  making  them 


move  (as  if  the  school  bell  had 
rung)  obediently  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Minister.  Free  men  grow  not 
under  this  style  of  tuition;  men  and 
women  of  robust  thought  are  not 
gotten  by  this  process.  The  teacher 
must  read ;  he  must  acquire  specific 
information  if  he  is  to  impart  it  to  his 
pupils.  He  will  read  to  acquire  know- 
ledge which,  though  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  class-room,  will  be 
serviceable  to  him  by  enriching  his 
scholarship,  and  investing  his  work 
with  new  interest,  both  for  teacher  and 
taught.  While  fully  sympathizing  with 
the  object  of  securing  a  better  work- 
man in  the  school-room,  by  insisting: 
on  his  reading  professional  books  and 
holding  him  to  such,  yet,  we  submit 
that  these  give  no  new  outlook,  na 
new  aspiration.  They  are  but  the  ex- 
tension of  the  country  school  in  all  its 
cramping  details.  For  deficient  as  the 
novice  is  in  the  technics  of  his  art,  his 
greater  deficiency  is  in  a  realm  which 
underlies  all  technics — in  that  which 
gives  him  power  as  a  man,  which  is, 
by  all  odds,  the  first  and  great  essential 
in  the  teacher.  The  literature  of  bare 
facts,  of  information  only,  of  teacher- 
ship,  is  the  region  in  which  the 
teacher  now  marches  and  counter- 
marches, accomplishing  something  no 
doubt,  but  certainly  achieving  no  great 
triumph.  But  the  literature  of  power,, 
of  culture,  of  inspiration,  of  manhood 
— that  which  tells  but  for  little  in  his 
certificate,  but  alone  gives  life  and 
potency  to  all  that  his  certificate  does 
contain — is  a  field  into  which  the 
teacher  ought  to  be  led  with  all  the 
steadiness  and  enthusiasm  that  or- 
ganization and  fellowship  can  pos- 
sibly give. 


THE  LATE  GEORGE  WALLACE,  OF 
WESTON. 

SINCE  our  last  issue,  one  more  of 
the  plodding  workers  in,  for  the 
most  part,  a  thankless  and  wearying 
profession  has  fallen  by  the  way,  and 
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few  will  be  more  missed  by  those  who 
knew  him  and  his  modest,  gentle 
ways.  After  a  brief  illness,  George 
Wallace,  Head  Master  of  the  Weston 
High  School,  died  at  Weston  on  the 
24th  ult,  and  his  death  has  created 
widespread  sympathy  for  his  bereaved 
relatives,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  many 
friends,  he  was  greatly  beloved.  His 
life,  though  uneventful,  was  full  of 
work — work  exceedingly  well  and  con- 
scientiously performed,  with  untiring 
assiduity  and  praiseworthy  devotion. 
The  profession  loses  in  him  a 
thorough  scholar,  a  painstaking  and 
successful  teacher,  and  a  fine  type  of 
a  modest,  amiable  and  cultivated 
gentleman.  Weston  loses  a  most 
estimable  and  much  respected  citizen, 
and  an  upright,  good  living,  honour- 
able man.  The  successes  of  the  school 
under  his  management  bear  witness 
to  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  to  laudable 
pride  in  his  work,  and  to  long  and 
unwearied  effort  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duty.  Much  as  he  had 
accomplished,  his  life  was  even  richer 
in  promise  than  in  achievement ;  but 
who  can  regret  that  the  field  of  his 
future  work  is  one  where  humiUty 
never  misses  its  reward  and  where  the 
honours  are  abiding  ?  Mr.  Wallace, 
we  believe,  was  a  native  of  Paisley, 
Scotland,  where  he  received  his  early 
education,  supplemented  afterward 
by  several  sessions  at  the  Normal 
Seminary,  Glasgow.  Subsequently, 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  there  graduated  with  high  hon- 
ours. In  1875  he  came  to  Canada, 
and  was  almost  immediately  appointed 
Head  Master  of  the  High' School, 
Weston,  where  he  laboured  to  within 
a  week  of  his  lamented  death. 

Ah,  gentle  spirit,  whither  hast  thou  fled  ? 
What  doest  thou  amid   the   unnumbered 

dead? 
Oh,  say  not  'mid  the  dead,  for  what  hast 

thou 
Among  the  dead  to  do  ?     No  !  rather  now, 
If  Faith  and  Hope  are  not  a  wild  deceit, 
The  truly  living  thou  hast  gone  to  meet. 


COUNTRY  OR  CITY  TEACHERS. 

TEACHING  is  hard  work,  and 
under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances it  is  a  severe  drain  upon 
the  vitality  and  nervous  force;  but  in 
city  schools  teaching  is  (for  the  lady 
teacher)  carried  on  under  very  un- 
favourable circumstances.  In  the 
ordinary  public  schools  of  cities,  the 
work,  by  means  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions, has  become  exacting,  repressing 
and  harassing  :  for  a  faithful  teacher, 
it  is  worry  ;  for  one  who  through  the 
system  has  become  a  mere  machine, 
it  means  loss  of  self-respect. 

To  attempt  to  make  a  list  of  the 
drawacks  to  successful  teaching  would 
be  a  serious  task,  but  we  will  mention 
a  few  of  them.  Troublesome  and 
unnecessary  attendance,  and  over- 
sight of  pupils  in  the  yard  and  halls 
are  required.  Great  educators  have 
discovered  that  instruction  must  be 
imparted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  very  easy  for  the  children  to  receive 
it.  The  intellectual  food  must  be 
presented  in  the  most  delightful  and 
entertaining  manner  to  the  children  ; 
they  must  be  *'  spoon  fed,"  and,  there- 
fore, the  teacher  must  spend  hours, 
not  in  preparing  the  lesson,  but  in 
training  herself  to  present  it  in  some 
very  easy  way.  Then  there  is  a  com- 
plete and  elaborate  system  of  reports, 
returns  and  red-tape,  so  that  the  real 
work  of  education  is  lost  sight  of,  and 
both  teacher  and  pupils  run  great  risk 
of  becoming  mere  machines.  This  is 
not  spontaneous,  free,  inspiring  study ; 
it  is  mechanical  routine  all  through. 
And  why  is  such  an  unwise  policy 
pursued  in  our  city  schools  ?  Why 
are  the  lady  teachers  in  cities  rather 
than  in  the  country  subjected  toall  this? 
First,  because  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand.  The  facilities  for  obtaining 
professional  training  in  cities  are  very 
great.  Young  girls  anxious  to  assist 
their  parents  or  become  self-support- 
ing;  and  still  remain  under  the  shelter 
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of  their  fathers'  houses,  prefer  teaching 
in  the  city,  and  overlook  the  advant- 
ages which  are  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  freer  air,  and  more  satisfactory  con- 
ditions. It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  at 
home,  but  if  that  can  only  be  secured 
at  such  a  sacrifice,  it  is  a  better  thing 


to  go  where  good  work  can  be  done. 
It  would  be  better  far  if  city  trustees 
would  select  the  very  best  teachers, 
pay  them  handsomely,  and  leave  them 
free  under  wise  regulations  to  carry 
out  individual  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


PROBLEMS. 

Selected  and  Solved  by  J.  L.  Cox,  B.A., 
Collingwood  Coll.  Inst. 

39.   Find  the  condition  that  the  equations 
lx'^-\-my'^  ^■nz'^-o.  ax  +  dy  +  cz=o. 

May  lead  to  only  one  set  of  values  for  the 
r&tio  X :  jf :  z  :  and  show  that  if  this  condi- 
/x      my        nz 


tion  hold 


Frona 


a         b  c    ' 

W  +  m.y^+nz''=o     (ij 

ax  +  by^cz-=^o     (2) 

ax  +  by 
z=-         -—, 


,  ,    ,                     n{ax  +  byy 
-•.  from  (2)  Ix'^  +  my'^-^ ^  :=o. 

<3)  x^{c^l+a^n)+2abnxy+y''{c''m+b^n)=0 
Condition  for  equal  roots  is, 

c^lm  +  a^mn  +  b^ln  —  o 
a^     b''     c^ 
(4)    T""^^"^^— o»  condition  required. 

Value  of  —  from  (3),  is 

-abn 


if  (4)  holds  —=    ..       ,    , 


-  abn    _  ma 

~b^u~~ir 


Ix  _  my       nz 
'  '      a  b  c    ' 

40.  Find  the  coefficient  of  jt^'^  in  the  ex- 

pansionof^^_^^'^^^^,  . 

{\-x){\^-xY      {\-x^Y 

Since  all  the  powers  of  x  in  (i  -x*)-*  are 
even,  and  2n  is  even,  we  may  neglect  x, 
and  x^  in  [i-  xy. 

Coefficient  of  x"^"^  in  (i  -;t:*)-*is  the  same  as 
that  of  y'^  in  (i  ->')"* 
-4,    -5.    -6,   (-W-3) 


L' 


{-i)» 


_ 4.  5,  6,  ....(;/ +  3) _ («+i)(«  +  2)  («  +  3) 

t  '  ^  "^  La 

by  writing  n-i  i  \  n  in  this  we  get 

«(«+!)  («  + 2)  ^       , 

. fyj.  jjig  coefficient  of  y^~^. 

LA 

,'.  coefficient  of  x2"  required 

(w+l)(«  +  2){//+3)  w(«  +  l)(w  +  2) 

= 6 +3.  6 

(«+i)(w  +  2)(4«+3) 


41.   Find  the  continued  product  of 

n~\         n—\ 

(i  -i-;r  +  ;c«)(l+;«:«+ji:«) {i-^x^   ^x'^'') 

\-  x'^  \  -  x"" 

i-^x^x"^  —  - ;  i+jr3+;c» 


I  -X 

etc.,  etc. 

n 
n-\        n-\       j_^3 


I  -  X^ 
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cu  prtiuu 

\-\-x-\-x^ 
2  the  equ 

x-x'^'' 

n 
I-  X^ 

n 
\-x^ 

I -a:"    •• 

+  x^-\-x. . 
ation 

n 
I  -;t;3 

\-x  ~ 
42,  Solv 

.  .  -^x^ 

2X*  -4r+i=o 
2(j:*+2j:*  +  i)-4;»ra 

2{x'' +  l)^  =(2X  +  l)'^ 
•*•      \/2(j;a  +  l)=4.(2;ir+i) 
jf-v/  2  +2;«;+{\/  2-i)==o,  taking 


4:r-  1=0 


Sign 


1+  ^1-2  + 

v/2 

[+  ^v/2-1 

or  ;c*  v^  2  +2j;  + 
tive  sign 

(v^a  +  i)=o,  taking  nega- 

-I±v/l-2 

-v/7 

v/7 

-I 

±v/v/2+   I^^-I) 

^7 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

B.A.,  Goderich 
B.A.,  Toronto. 


£.i.o.s.-{H.I^SxHAKO.B,A..  Goderich. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH, 
the    italicized     phrases 


into 


I.   Expand 
clauses : — 

{a)  He  is   generally  the  last  to   leave  the 
office. 

{^b)  We   need  no   further  evidence  of  his 
sincerity. 

[c]  He  insisted  on  our  accompanying  him. 

{d)  They  waited  /(?  hear  the  result. 

{e)  I  am  quite  aware  of  its  great  importance. 

(/)  You  have  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 

(g)  She  was  too  angry  to  listen  to  them. 

(h)  You   would   do    well    to    imitate    his 
example. 

(/)  All  danger  being  over  they  returned  to 
their  homes. 

{j)  Granting  all  that,   I  fail    to    see  the 
justice  of  it. 

(2)  Supply  the  ellipses  in  the  following: — 

(a)  He  looks  better  than  when  I  last  saw 
him. 


He  walked  as  if  he  were  lame. 

I  believe  he  would  sooner  starve  than 


{b) 

(c) 
beg. 

{d)  What  can  be  easier  than  to  do  that? 

(e)  We  are  no  nearer  the  solution  of  it 
than  at  first. 

(/)  What  if  I  did  see  him  do  it? 

3-  Change  the  voice  of  the  verbs  in  the 
following  : — 

(a)  She  has  disposed  of  all  her  tickets. 

(b)  The  opportunity  was  taken  advantage 
of  by  the  Board. 

(c)  Nobody  will  ever  find  out  where  he 
was  buried. 

{d)  The  committee  look  on  it  as  the  best 
plan  that  has  yet  been  suggested. 

(<?)  If  he  had  not  called  attention  to  it 
probably  it  would  never  have  been  noticed. 

(/)  The  Secretary  wrote  her  yesterday 
about  the  matter. 

4.  Substitute  words  or  phrases  of  equiva- 
lent meaning  for  the  italicized  ones  : — 

(a)  The  situation  so  long  and  ardently 
desired  had  been  abolished. 

{b)  Y^^  proceeded  to  execute  the  instructions 
with  alacrity. 

(c)  The  maritime  supremacy  of  England 
was  imperilled. 

(d)  He  endeavonred  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing calamity, 

{e)  An  immense  concourse  had  assembled  to 
witness  it. 

(/)  While  not  destitute  of  patriotism,  he 
was  prone  to  malevolence  and  apt  to  be  vin- 
dictive. 

5.  Break  up  into  a  series  of  simple  sen- 
tences : — 

{a)  Many  of  the  crew  who  had  outraged 
him  by  their  insolence  now  crouched  at  his 
feet,  begging  pardon  for  all  the  trouble  they 
had  caused  him,  and  promising  the  blindest 
obedience  for  the  future. 

((5)  Kindling  the  bark  which  they  had  col- 
lected, they  rushed  forward  and  tried  to  pile 
it  blazing  against  the  palisade  ;  but  so  brisk 
and  steady  a  fire  met  them  that  they  re- 
coiled and  at  last  gave  way,  leaving  many  of 
their  number  on  the  ground,  among  whom 
was  the  chief  of  the  Senecas. 

6.  Combine  each  of  the  following  groups 
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into  a  paragraph   of  not   more   than    three 
sentences  : — 

(a)  The  French  placed  musketry  on  the 
tops.  Nelson  disliked  the  practice.  It  en- 
dangered setting  fire  to  the  sails.  Moreover, 
it  was  a  murderous  sort  of  warfare.  Indi- 
viduals might  suffer  by  it.  Now  and  then  a 
commander  might  be  picked  off  by  it.  It 
could  never  decide  the  fate  of  a  general  en- 
gagement. 

ip)  A  dog  had  stolen  a  piece  of  meat.  He 
had  it  in  his  mouth.  He  was  crossing  a 
stream  on  a  plank.  He  looked  into  the 
water.  He  saw  something.  It  seemed  to 
be  another  dog.  The  other  dog  had  another 
piece  of  meat.  He  wanted  to  get  this  also. 
He  snapped  greedily  at  it.  In  consequence 
he  let  go  his  own  piece.  He  lost  it  in  the 
stream. 

7.  Divide  the  following  sentences  into 
clauses,  and  tell  the  kind  and  relation  of 
each  : — 

(fl)  The  largest  telescope  that  has  yet  been 
made  shows  so  many  stars  in  every  part  of 
the  heavens  to  which  it  has  been  directed, 
that  if  all  could  be  counted  there  would  be 
at  least  one  hundred  millions. 

{b)  By  using  the  same  instrument  that  has 
to'd  us  what  our  sun  is  made  of,  we  find  that 
each  star,  like  the  sun'  is  a  glowing  mass  of 
fiery  hot  matter,  shining  throu^jh  the  vapours 
of  iron,  copper,  zinc  and  other  known  sub- 
stances. 

B.  Analyze,  and  parse  italicized  words: — 

{a)    Within^  the  master's  desk  is  seen 
Deep  scarred  by  raps  official. 

(p)  From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight, 
Descen  ling  the  broad  hall  stair. 
Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  AUegra, 
And  Editli  with  golden  hair. 

(f)    Into  the  halls  of  marble, 

With  clubs  ^nd  with  axes  armed. 
Till   the  sound  of    their  shouts   and 

curses 
The  c  )urtiers  hearing,  alarmed, 
Fled  in  their  silks  and  diamonds, 
Leaving  the  queen  alone. 

9.  Write  sentences  in  which  the  following 
are  correctly  used  : — affect,  laid,  set,  healthy, 
attended,  with,  kind  of,  compare  to,  succes- 
sive, only,  reconcile  with. 


SENTENCES  FOR  CRITICISM 
AND  CORRECTION. 

1.  He  bounded  over  the  fence,  which  his 
pursuers  essaying  to  do  fai'ed,  and  came  to 
grief  very  badly. 

2.  Not  a  cheer  was  heard,  nor  scarcely  a 
hat  lifted. 

3.  Having  had  the  misfortune  to  injure 
his  thumb  in  the  third  innings,  through  his 
incapacity  they  lo>t  the  game. 

4.  The  undersigned  has  now  in  stock  over 
100  sets,  all  of  our  own  manufacture. 

5.  I  will  pay  the  above  reward  to  any  one 
who  will  prove  that  the  above  facts  are  un- 
true. 

6.  We  will  guarantee  to  do  for  you  fully 
equal,  if  not  a  little  better,  than  any  estab- 
lishment in  our  surroundings. 

7.  Every  exercise  must  be  certified  by  the 
teacher  as  being  the  candidate's  own  work, 
and  should  show  his  prggress  during  at 
least  three  months. 

8.  His  frailties,  which  none  of  us  are  with- 
out, were  of  the  head,  not  of  the  heart. 

9.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  written 
examinations  sparingly  and  judiciously  used. 

10.  No  person  will  deny  but  what  there 
are  acts  done  by  such  persons  which  would 
be  better  if  left  undone. 

11.  The  price  is  $4,  free  by  mail,  which 
should  accompany  the  order. 

12.  The  Ass  >ciation  invites  every  one  to 
attend  their  session  and  to  bring  samples  of 
fruit  with  them. 

13.  Tnis  Balsam  will  and  has  saved  the 
lives  of  thousands  attacked  by  croup,  where 
it  has  been  taken  in  season. 

14.  Candidates  must  be  careful  only  to 
use  such  contractions  as  are  generally  used, 
or  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 

15.  before  the  officers  could  reach  the 
house  the  bird  and  his  brave  wife  had  flown 
and  escaped  capture. 

16.  As  we  purpose  attending  personally 
to  our  business,  and  having  a  thorough  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  trade,  any  person 
favouring  us  with  their  patronage  can  rest 
assured  that,  etc. 

17.  He  should  be  exercised  in  quoting 
passages  of  special  beauty  from  the  selec- 
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tions  prescribed,  and  to  reproduce  the  sub- 
stance of  them  in  his  own  words. 

1 8.  I  received  the  cases  yesterday,  and 
am  very  much  pleased  with  them ;  but  you 
sent  one  too  many,  but  I  will  need  it,  so  I 
-will  keep  it. 

19.  I  should  have  written  you  sooner,  but 
neglected  it,  but  hope  I  am  not  too  late  yet, 
so  hoping  I  will  receive  it  by  your  kindness, 
and  you  will  much  oblige  yours  truly. 

20.  Whereas,  the  Committee  being  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  printing  done  for  them  by 
the  T.  Printing  Company,  be  it  therefore 
resolved  that  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the 
company  for  the  neatness  and  taste  dis- 
played, and  that  we  not  only  consider  the 
bills  a  credit  to  the  T.  office,  but  also  to  the 
city. 

21.  Monday,  the  13th  July,  was  duly  cele- 
brated by  the  Orangemen  of  this  dislrict,  it 
being  the  195th  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne,  in  a  manner  of  no  discredit  to  the 
organization. 

22.  About  II  a.m.  they  had  the  misfortune 
of  being  the  recipients  of  a  most  drenching 
shower,  which  had  the  tendency  to  put  the 
damper  for  a  time  to  our  enjoyment. 

23.  To  try  to  give  a  synopsis  of  both  the 
sermons,  which  were  both  eloquent  and  able, 
would  not  give  justice  to  him  and  must  be 
heard  to  be  appreciated. 

24.  In  the  evening  there  could  not  be  less 
than  700,  as  the  aisles  were  completely 
packed — not  even  standing-room — and  sev- 
eral had  to  go  away  for  want  of  standing- 
room. 

25.  The  pastor  occupied  the  chair  in  his 
usual  happy  style,  and  opened  the  meeting 
by  prayer,  and  after  a  few  words  congratu- 
latory to  those  present,  and  the  great  plea- 
sure he  felt  from  the  general  appearance  all 
around  him,  felt  thankful  to  the  head  of  the 
Church  for  the  harmony  and  unity  which 
still  prevails. 


CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

EX.  23-BRADLEY'S  ARNOLD. 

A. 

Illud  jamdiu  scire  cupio,  cur  adeo  perti- 
mescas  ne  tui  obliviscantur  cives.  Tu,  quid 
de  hac  re  censeres  et  ego  et  pater  meus  jam- 
dudum  cognoscere  cupiebamus.  Massiliara 
quum  veneris,  velim  fratrem  tuum  roges  cur 
nullas  ab  eo  acceperim  literas.  Dixi  judices, 
et  consedi,  id  quod  ipsi  videtis  vos  jam  de 
hac  re  judicate.  Spero  equidem  et  jampri- 
dem  spero,  hunc  hominem  vestris  omnium 
sententiis  absolutum  iri.  Medi  dum  hsec 
parant,  Graeci  jam  adisthmum  convenerant. 
Pater  tuus  ad  extremam  senectutem  quotidie 
aliquid  discebat.  Hostes  quoties  infelicis- 
simae  hujus  gentis  oppidum  expugnaverant, 
nulli  parcebant;  trucidabantur  mulieres, 
pueri,  senes,  infantes,  nullo  vel  astatis  vel 
sexus  facto  discrimine. 

B. 

Eum  qui  primus  murum  conscenderit  cor- 
ona se  aurea  donaturum  pollicetur.  Tibi 
cum  Roma  redicro,  cur  te  arcessiverim  di- 
cam.  Jamdiu  negabant  Galli  se  vel  legatis 
nostris  obviam  ituros,  vel  conditiohes  quas 
Cresar  ferebat,  accepturos.  Constitere  subito 
hostes ;  sed  illi  dum  tempus  terunt,  nostri 
clamorem  tollere,  in  mediam  peditum  aciem 
impetum  facere.  Videbat  jamdiu  imperator 
ab  hostium  multitudine  premi  suos,  qui  con- 
jectis  jaculis,  glandibus,  sagattis,  nostros  de 
colle  delurbare  conabantur.  Dixi,  judices  ; 
vos  cum  sentententiam  dixeritis,  manifestum 
erit  utrum  iste  impune  domum  rediturus  sit, 
an  tot  scelerum  poenas  daturus. 

EXERCISE  24. 

Hujus  tanti  philosophi  praeceptis  jampri- 
dem  nos  obtemperare  oportuit.  Nonne  salu- 
tem  tuam,  utilitates  tuas,  reipublicse  saluti 
posthabere  debuisti  ?  Victis  et  ignavis  ser- 
vire  licet;  qui  patriam  in  libertatam  vln- 
dicant,  eis  necesse  est  liberis  esse.  Pudet 
me  tibi  persuasisse  ut  pulcherrimo  hoc  incepto 
desisteres.  Amicos  tuos  ac  propinquos  per 
me  tibi  monere  licuit,  ne  in  tantum  periculum 
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ac  perniciem  prsecipites  incurrerent.  Ejus- 
modi  domino  non  potuit  fieri  ut  civis 
Romanus  parere  vellet.  Quid  facerent  hos- 
tes,  videre  potuisti ;  sed  haud  scio  an  impro- 
vidus  esse  ac  caecus  malueris.  Hoc  te  facere 
oportuit ;  licuit  tibi  pugnanti  in  acie  perire ; 
et  mori  potuis  debuisti  quam  utilitatibus  tuis 
rempublicam  post  habere.  Nonne  senem  te 
pudet,  ut  inimicissimis  tuis  placeres,  amicis 
de  fuisse  patriam  prodidisse  ?  Noli  timere  ; 
Romam  tibi  venire  quoties  libebit,  per  me 
licebit ;  quo  quum  veneris,  fac  apud  me,  si 
poteris,  commorere. 

SCIENCE. 

H.  B.  Spotton,  M.A,,  Editor,  Barrie. 

LOUIS  PASTEUR. 

The  interest  in  the  work  of  the  great 
French  philosopher,  Louis  Pasteur,  has  been 
excited  anew  by  the  announcement  of  an- 
other scientific  triumph — the  discovery  of  the 
true  nature  and  the  means  of  preventing  the 
fearful  disease  known  as  hydrophobia.  The 
discoveries  of  Pasteur  have  revolutionized 
medical  science.  His  name  is  inseparably 
associated  with  the  germ-theory  of  disease — a 
theory  which  ascribes  the  phenomena  attend- 
ing fevers  and  other  epidemic  disorders  to 
the  presence  and  multiplication  of  micro- 
scopic parasites. 

His  earlier  studies  were  devoted  to  un- 
ravelling the  mysteries  of  fermentation.  He 
proved  conclusively  that  substances  which 
had  commonly  been  regarded  as  ferments 
were  in  reality  only  the  food  of  minute 
organisms,  the  latter  being  themselves  the 
real  ferments.  He  showed  that  as  these  in- 
crease and  multiply  they  abstract  the  oxygen 
they  require  for  growth  from  the  medium  in 
which  they  exist,  and  so  change  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  substance.  This  chemical 
change  so  caused  is  fermentation.  "  Of  a' simi- 
lar nature,  also,  is  putrefaction.  Having  grasp- 
ed the  true  nature  of  these  phenomena,  he 
immediately  turned  his  knowledge  to  prac- 
tical account  by  overcoming  and  removing 
what  had  hitherto  been  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties in  certain  great  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, notably  those  of  wine  and  silk.  The 
wine  difficulties  were  traced  each  to  its  own 


.  special  organism,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
organisms  could  be  destroyed  by  simply  heat- 
ing the  wine.  The  silkworm  disease,  in 
like  manner,  was  traced  to  the  presence  of  a 
microscopic  organism,  and  it  was  shown  that 
the  disease  could  be  communicated  to  healthy 
worms  by  association  with  those  in  which 
the  parasite  was  at  work.  The  outcome  of 
his  investigations  was  the  complete  removal 
of  an  evil  which  threatened  to  annihilate  the 
silk  industry  of  France,  by  simply  separating 
healthy  from  unhealthy  moths,  and  using 
only  the  ege:s  of  the  former  for  the  produc- 
tion of  worms. 

The  bearing  of  these  discoveries  upon  the 
germ-theory  of  disease  is  obvious.  Before 
Pasteur  entered  upon  this  great  field  (which 
we  are  told  he  did  with  reluctance,  not  being 
himself  a  physician,)  other  observers  had  sus- 
pected certain  fevers  to  be  due  to  micro- 
scopic parasites  which  had  been  found  in  the 
blood  of  patients.  Pasteur's  investigations 
confirmed  these  suspicions.  Having  estab- 
lished the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  next 
step  was  to  find  a  method  of  preventing  it, 
and  the  solution  of  this  problem  places  Pas- 
teur in  the  very  highest  rank  of  investigators. 
He  discovered  the  secret  of  the  virtue  of  vac- 
cination, using  this  term  in  its  widest  sense. 
On  this  point  we  quote  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall : — *'  When  a  tree,  or  a  bundle 
of  wheat  or  barley  straw  is  burned,  a  certain 
amount  of  mineral  matter  remains  in  the 
ashes — extremely  small  in  comparison  with 
the  bulk  of  the  tree,  or  of  the  straw,  but 
absolutely  essential  to  its  growth.  In  a  soil 
lacking,  or  exhausted  of,  the  necessary  min- 
eral constituents,  the  tree  cannot  live,  the 
crop  cannot  grow.  Now,  contagia  are  living 
things,  which  demand  certain  elements  of 
life  just  as  inexorably  as  trees,  or  wheat,  or 
barley ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  a 
crop  of  a  given  parasite  may  so  far  use  up  a 
constituent  existing  in  small  quantities  in 
the  body,  but  essential  to  the  growth  of  the 
parasite,  as  to  render  the  body  unfit  for  the 
production  of  a  second  crop.  The  soil  is 
exhausted,  and  until  the  lost  constituent  is 
restored,  the  body  is  protected  from  any  fur- 
ther attack  of  the  same  disorder.  Such  an 
explanation  of  non-recurrent  diseases  natur- 
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ally  presents  itself  to  a  thorough  believer  in 
the  germ-theory,  and  such  was  the  solution 
which,  in  reply  to  a  question,  I  ventured  to 
offer  nearly  fifteen  years  ago  to  an  eminent 
London  physician.  To  exhaust  a  soil,  how- 
ever, a  parasite  less  vigorous  and  destructive 
than  the  really  virulent  one  may  suffice  ;  and 
if,  after  having  by  means  of  a  feebler  organ- 
ism exhausted  the  soil  without  fatal  result, 
the  most  highly  virulent  parasite  be  intro- 
duced into  the  system  it  will  prove  power- 
less. This,  in  the  language  of  the  germ- 
theory,  is  the  whole  secret  of  vaccination." 

Pasteur  weakened  the  virus  of  splenic 
fever  by  exposing  it  to  air,  and  transmitting  it 
through  the  bodies  of  various  animals.  With 
this  "  attenuated  "  virus  he  vaccinated  a  num- 
ber of  animals,  and,  some  days  after,  inocu- 
lated these  and  a  number  of  others  with 
virus  which  had  not  been  ''attenuated." 
The  result  was  that  the  vaccinated  animals 
escaped  completely,  whilst  the  others  were 
all  dead  in  three  days. 

The  parasite  to  which  hydrophobia  is  due 
has  now  at  length  been  isolated,  and,  pur- 
suing similar  methods,  Pasteur  has  attenu- 
ated this  virus  also,  and  has  already  been 
the  means  of  saving  many  lives.  Patients 
are  being  sent  to  him  at  Paris  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  doubtless  before  long 
faciliiies  for  applying  his  methods  will  be 
furnished  at  convenient  centres  throughout 
the  civilized  world. 

THE    CLASS-ROOM. 

David  Boyle,  Editor,  Toronto. 


ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

By  Leo.  B.  Davidson,  Head  Master,  Public 
School,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

1.  (a)  There  are  two  numbers  whose  sum 
is  75  and  difference  15.     Find  their  product. 

{b)  Find  the  smallest  number  exactly  divi- 
sible by  6,  which  added  to  3570  makes  the 
sum  exactly  divisible  by  14. 

Ans.   {a)  1400.     {b)  42. 

2.  A  man's  salary  is  $725.  He  spends 
each  week  $4.25.     How  long  will  it   take 

3 


him  to  save  enough  to  buy  49392  lbs.  flour 
worth  $8  per  bbl.  Ans.  4  yrs. 

3.  A  cabinetmaker  in  4  years  manufac- 
tures 5650  chairs,  making  each  successive 
year  75  chairs  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  Suppose  he  sells  the  chairs  at  $9  per 
dos;.,  find  the  proceeds  for  his  labour  during 
the  third  year.  Ans.  $1087.50. 

4.  A  farmer  has  just  money  enough  to  buy 
sheep  at  $7  each,  pigs  at  $8  each,  calves  at 
$14  each,  or  cows  at  $26  each,  and  still 
have  $6  in  cash.  Were  he  to  lose  the  value 
of  a  calf,  how  many  pigs  could  he  buy  with 
what  he  would  have  left.  Ans.  90. 

5.  A  tree  195  feet  high,  in  falling  broke 
into  three  pieces.  -/^  of  the  shortest  piece 
was  equal  in  length  to  \  of  the  second  piece, 
and  T^'s  of  the  longest  piece  was  equal  to  ^^^ 
of  the  second  piece.  Find  the  length  of  the 
second  piece.  Ans.  70  ft. 

6.  A  lot  is  165  feet  long  and  143  feet  wide. 
P'ind  the  least  possible  cost  at  which  a  man 
can  fence  it  with  boards  of  a  uniform  length 
at  I2§c.  each,  and  posts  at  loc.  each,  allow- 
ing the  fence  to  be  5  boards  hiyh  and  an 
extra  post  in  the  centre  of  every  panel. 

Ans.  $46  20. 

7.  {a)  Give  rules  and  illustrate  by  ex- 
amples the  methods  of  reducing  circulating 
decimals  to  vulgar  fractions. 

(6)  Find,  without  reducing  to  vulgar  frac- 
tions, the  value  of  '563+  '4057. 

Ans.  '96932113. 

8.  Six  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay 
Messrs.  Henry  &  Co.  the  sum  of  $520  with 
interest  at  8  %.  Jno.  Thomas. 

What  sum  will  discharge  this  note  imme- 
diately ?  Ans.  $500. 

9.  The  surface  of  a  cistern  measures  10  ft. 
6  in.  by  12  ft.  If,  when  the  cistern  is  half 
full  of  water,  a  rectangular  stone  3  ft.  6  in. 
long,  3  ft.  wide  and  18  in.  thick  be  dropped 
into  it,   find  how  much  the  water  will  rise. 

Ans.  \\  in. 

10.  Suppose  water  expands  ^^  in  freezing, 
and  that  i  cub.  ft.  of  water  weighs  1,000  oz. 
avoir. ,  find  in  tons  the  weight  of  the  ice  on 
a  rectangular  section  of  a  river  2  miles  long 
and  \\  miles  wide,  the  ice  being  6  inches  in 
thickness.  Ans.  990,000  tons. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  FOURTH  BOOK 
LESSONS  FOR  ENTRANCE  EX- 
AMINATION, JULY,  1886. 

THE   CAPTURE   OF   QUEBEC 

French  dominion  in  Canada  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  in  1541,  when  the  first  viceroy, 
Roberval,  was  sent  out. 

The  plan.     Whose  was  the  plan  ? 

A  broad  open  plain.  The  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, lying  to  the  west  of  Quebec. 

Magnificent  stronghold.  In  regard  to  the 
strength  of  its  natural  defence,  Quebec  is 
said  to  be  second  only  to  Gibraltar. 

Left  bank.     Which  is  the  "  left  bank  "  ? 

Plans  kept  secret.     Why  ? 

Flotilla.  A  fleet  composed  of  small  vessels. 

Ebb  tide.  The  retiring  tide  is  called  the 
"ebb-tide,"  while  the  rising  is  called  "  flood- 
tide." 

Not  a  zvord  was  spjken.     Why  ? 

Midshipman.  The  lowest  rank  of  an  officer 
in  the  n  ivy. 

Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Chtcrchyard  had 
just  been  published. 

Qui  vive.     Who  goes  there  ? 

Ready  self-possession.     Meaning  ? 

Worsted  as  a  general.  Wolfe  had  out- 
witted him. 

Fight  as  a  soldier.  He  could  still  bravely 
resist,  although  he  had  now  lost  the  advant- 
age given  him  by  the  natural  position  of 
Quebec. 

Regular  troops.  Soldiers  of  the  regular 
army,  well-trained  and  disciplined. 

Reserve  their  fire.  Why  were  they  not  to 
return  the  *'  murderous  and  incessant  fire  " 
of  the  enemy? 

Ghastly  gaps.  Where  their  comrades  had 
fallen. 

Shivering  like  pennons.  Shaking  as  long 
streamers  would  do  in  the  wind. 

The  restraints  of  discipline.  How  had 
they  been  restrained  before  ? 

Redoubt.     A  general  name  for  field-works. 

Veterans.     Old  soldiers. 

Their  gallant  general.     Who  ? 

St.  Charles  River.     Notice  position. 

Then  the  sounds ^  etc.  This  line  was  written 
by  the  poet  Campbell,  and  referred  to  Den- 
mark, after  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic. 


The  gallant  victor.  Who?  By  what  other 
terms  is  he  described  ? 

One  of  the  most  momentous  political  ques- 
tions ;  i.e.,  whether  the  French  or  the  Eng- 
lish were  to  rule  Canada.  The  English 
settled  Virginia  originally,  and  the  French, 
Canada. 

The  Nejv  World.  The  Western  Hemi- 
sphere.  Quebec  was  taken  in  1759  ;  the 
French  Governor-General,  De  Vandreuil 
formally  surrendered  Canada  in  1760,  and 
in  1763,  the  country  was  ceded  to  England 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

MARMION   AND   DOUGLAS. 

Surrey's  camp.  Surrey  was  the  English 
leader. 

Safe-conduct.  A  pass  given  him  by  James 
IV. 

Would.     Insisted  on. 

Let  the  hawk  sloop,  his  prey  is  flown.  De 
Wilton,  who  had  been  travelling  in  disguise 
as  a  palmer,  had  ridden  away  that  morning. 

Plain.     Complain. 

Peer.     Equal. 

My  castles  are  my  King's  alone.  On  the 
principle  of  the  feudal  system. 

Pitch.     Height. 

Saint  Bride  of  BothweU.  A  favourite 
saint  of  the  Douglas  family,  having  a  shrine 
at  their  caslle  of  Bothwell  on  the  Clyde. 

Rozuels.     The  little  wheels  of  the  spurs. 

A  letter  forged.  By  means  of  forged 
papers,  Marmion  had  greatly  injured  De 
Wilton. 

Clerkly.     Learned. 

His  mandate  ;  i.e.,  to  give  chase  to 
Marmion. 


LINDSAY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL, 
DECEMBEB,  1885. 

DICTATION. 
Fourth  Class  Junior. 

During  his  march  to  conquer  the  word, 
Alexander,  the  Macedonian,  came  to  a  people 
in  Africa,  who  dwelt  in  a  remote  and 
secluded  corner,  in  peaceful  huts,  and  knew 
neither  war  nor  conqueror. 
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Riding  round  this  circle  at  a  distance,  to 
survey  it,  he  saw  a  brave  figure  on  horse- 
back, in  a  blue  mantle  and  a  bright  helmet, 
whose  horse  suddenly  stumbled  and  threw 
him. 

Some  proposals  for  reconciliation  were 
made,  but  were  soon  abandoned. 

He  had  gone  only  a  short  distance,  when 
he  overtook  a  man  of  grave  and  sedate 
appearance,  who  was  trudging  at  a  moder- 
ate pace  along  the  road. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  room  is  35  ft.  long  and  21  ft.  wide. 
Find  the  difiference  in  cost  between  carpeting 
it  with  carpet  21  inches  wide  at  87J  cents  a 
yard,  and  with  carpet  35  inches  wide  at 
11.25  a  yard. 

2.  Four  men  hired  a  pasture  for  $45.  A 
put  in  5  cows  for  6  weeks,  B  4  cows  for  seven 
weeks,  C  3  cows  for  8  weeks,  and  D  2 
cows  for  9  weeks.  How  much  should  each 
pay  of  the  #45? 

3.  A  owns  seven-seventeenths  of  a  potato 
plot,  and  B  the  remainder.  When  the 
potatoes  were  dug  it  is  found  that  one-third 
of  the  difference  between  their  shares  is 
42^  bus.  Find  how  many  bushels  belong 
to  B. 

4.  A  man  buys  a  block  of  land  iX  miles 
square,  and  sells  one  square  mile.  How 
many  acres  does  he  keep? 

5.  If  one-half  be  added  to  a  certain  num- 
ber the  sum  will  be  270.  What  is  the  num- 
ber? 

6.  Find  the  cost  of 

1460  feet  of  lumber  at  Six  per  M. 
XTYz  cords  hard  wood  at  $4.50  per  cord. 

8X     "     cedar  at  $2.25  per  cord. 

7  tons  coal  at  $6,55  per  ton. 


GRAMMAR  AND   COMPOSITION. 

1.  Analyze  :— "  Harold  broke  up  the  feast 
and  hurried  to  London." 

2.  Parse  : — "  The  victorious  army  marched 
to  York." 

3.  Combine  into  one  sentence  : — 
William  Cowper  was  a  poet. 
He  was  born  at  Huntingdon. 
Huntingdon  is  in  England. 
He  was  born  in  1731. 


He  was  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy. 
He  wrote  "  John  Gilpin." 
He  wrote  "The  Task." 
He  died  in  1800. 

4.  Write  a  short  account  of  a  sleigh-ride. 

5.  Write  sentences  containing  : — 
{a)  An  adverb  modifying  a  verb. 

{b)  An  adverb  modifying  a  adjective. 
{c)  An  adverb  modifying  another  adverb. 
{d)  An    adjective     in    the     superlative 

degree. 
(<?)  A  proper  adjective. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  two  proofs  that  the  earth  is  round. 

2.  Define  great  circle,  latitude,  delta, 
equator,  tributary. 

3.  Into  what  waters  do  the  following 
rivers  flow  ?  Amoor,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Indus,  Nile,  Oronoco,  Trent,  Vistula,  Volga, 
Zambesi. 

4.  What  ?nd  where  are  Alberta,  Ashantee 
Baton  Rouge,  Hatteras,  Honduras,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Muscat,  Nottawasaga,  Oregon, 
Servia. 

5.  Name  and  locate  the  highest  mountain 
in  Europe,  in  Asia  and  in  America. 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  North  America,  show- 
ing the  countries  and  chief  rivers. 

LITERATURE   AND    HISTORY. 

Readers  may  be  used. 
Questions  i  and  2  are  not  both  to  be  taken. 
Jacques  Cartier  at  Hochelaga. — Page  93. 
Old  Reader. 

1.  Define  pinnace,  harbour,  gallant  crews, 
shallowness  of  the  water,  volunteers,  metro- 
polis. 

The  Battle  of  Hastings.— Page  37,  New 
Reader. 

2.  Define  ambassadors,  helmet,  wrecked, 
divers-coloured  sails,  gilded  vanes,  retreat. 

3.  What  nations  lived  in  England  pre- 
vious to  the  Norman  conquest  ?  About  what 
time  is  each  met  with  ? 

4  What  were  the  Crusades  ?  W^hat  Eng- 
lish kings  engaged  in  them  ? 

5.  What  were  the  Wars  of  the  Roses? 
Why  so  called  ?  When  did  they  begin  and 
end  ?    What  was  the  result  ? 
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6.  What  kings  were  called  by  the  following 
surmames  respectively  : — Beauclerc,  Boling- 
broke,  Coeur  de  Lion,  Confessor,  Conqueror, 
Great,  Iron^de,  Longshanks,  Rufus,  Un- 
ready ? 

EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1885. 

High  School  Entrance. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Examiner— John  Seath,  B.A. 

COMPOSITION— 3RD  TO  4TH. 

Time,  2  hours. 

Limit  of  work.— C^^\\.a\s,  continued;  punc- 
tuation marks :—,  ;  :  .  ?  !  "."  Compositions 
based  on  object  lessons,  pictures,  local  events, 
relation  of  stories,  subject-matter  of  reading 
lessons.  Familiar  letter-writing.  Simple 
business  forms  such  as  accounts  and  receipts. 
Exercises  to  train  in  the  correct  uses  of  apos- 
trophes, and  of  common  words  and  phrases 
that  are  liable  to  be  misused,  such  as  :  older 
and  elder,  healthy  and  wholesome,  ' '  there 
is"  and  "  there  are." 

I.  Put  the  following  into  a  properly  con- 
structed letter  written  to  Harry  Gill,  Brace- 
bridge,  Muskoka ;  punctuate  and  put  in  the 
capital  letters  : 

(put  in  your  own  Post  office  here)  i8th 
november  1885  my  dear  harry  i  send  you  by 
to-days  mail  a  copy  of  the  youths  companion 
containing  a  story  called  the  raccoon  hunt  i 
thought  you  would  enjoy  reading  it  because 
it  is  so  like  your  'coon  hunt  which  you  told 
me  about  in  the  holidays  i  am  writing  on  the 
examination  for  promotion  to  the  fourth  class 
if  i  pass  father  has  promised  me  a  new  hand 
sleigh  your  affectionate  friend  waiter  black. 

[32.] 

Of  the  32  marks  12  are  for  correct  arrange- 
ment of  date,  introduction,  margin,  para- 
graphing, subscription.  Count  i  off  for 
every  error  in  capitals  ;  2  for  every  error  in 
division  into  sentences  and  paragraphs;  i 
for  every  error  in  punctuation,  and  two  for 
every  misspelled  word. 


2.  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning 
between  : 

(a)  "That  is  a  picture  of  my  father"  and 
•*  That  is  a  picture  of  my  father's."     [6.] 

(b)  Be  open  evermore, 
O  thou  my  door  ! 
To  none  be  shut — 
To  honest  or  to  poor 
and 

Be  open  evermore, 

O  thou  my  door  ! 

To  none — be  shut 

To  honest  or  to  poor.     [8.] 

3  Correct  the  language  of  the  following 
sentences : 

(a)  I  have  come  for  the  lend  of  a  gridiron 

[3.] 

(b)  Who  learned  you  to  make  8  that  way  ? 

[3] 

(c)  He  has  two  good  recommends.     [3.] 

(d)  Chewing  tobacco  is  an  awful  dirty 
habit.      [3.] 

4.  Combine  the  following  statements  into 
one   sentence : 

The  Baltimore  oriole  weaves  its  nest. 

It  makes  its  nest  pouch-shaped. 

It  weaves  its  nest  of  bark,  fine  grass,  moss 

and  wool 
It  strengthens  its  nest  with  pieces  of  string  or 

horse  hair. 
It  fastens  its  nest  to  the  slender  branch  of  a 

tree. 
It  generally  fastens  its  nest  to  the  branch  of 

a  willow  tree.      [15.] 

5.  Write  a  short  composition  on  Thanks- 
giving Day.  Tell  its  date  this  year.  Why 
it  is  observed.     How  you  spent  it. 

Write  at  least  eight  lines. 
Deduct  marks  for  errors  in  capitals,  punc- 
tuation, etc.,  as  in  No  I.     [20.] 

6.  Write  the  following  sentence  substitut- 
ing equivalent  words  or  phrases  for  italicized 
ones.  Underline  each  substitution  you 
make  : 

*'  These  furry  little  quadrupeds  can  stay  a 
long  time  under  water  swimming  sivifdy  and 
without  noise,  so  that  the  fish  which  they 
follow  seldom  escape  them,  [il,  i.e.,  \% 
marks  for  each] 

(Count  100  marks  a  full  paper.) 
A  proper  value  out  of  25  marks  will  be 
allowed  for  the  writing,  neatness,  and  general 
style  of  this  paper. 
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2.   (a)  Reduce  to  simplest  form  : 


Examiner — ^J.  E.  Hodgson,  MA. 

Note. — A  maximum  of  five  marks  may 
be  added  for  neatness. 

I.  Define  the  following  terms  : — Factor, 
Prime  Number,  Multiplication.  Write 
down  all  the  Prime  Factors  if  2,310.      [12.] 

9534. 
15663' 

{b)  What  is  the  least  number  from  which 
1,224  and  1.656  may  each  be  taken  an  exact 
number  of  times?     [6  +  8=14.] 

3.  A  man  who  lost  \  of  his  fortune  in  one 
year,  and  \  of  the  remainder  the  next  year, 
had  $900  left.  Find  the  amount  of  his  for- 
tune at  first.     [11] 

4.  What  quantity  taken  from  159!  will 
make  it  exactly  divisible  by  I2f  ?     [10.] 

5.  Express  374976  minutes  as  the  deci- 
mal of  a  week.      [lo.] 

6.  What  will  11,750  feet  of  lumber  cost 
at  $27.50  per  thousand?     [9.] 

7.  Name  the  units  of  length,  time,  and 
sterling  money.     [6.] 

8.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  $800  for 
3  years  at  5^  per  cent.      [11.] 

9.  A  qistern  has  three  pipes  ;  the  first  will 
fill  it  in  ten  hours,  the  second  in  twelve 
hours,  and  the  third  in  fifteen  hours.  In 
what  time  will  they  together  fill  the  cistern  ? 
[17-] 


COMPOSITION. 

Note. — A  maximum  of  five  marks  may 
be  added  to  the  total  value  for  neatness. 

1.  Combine  the  following  elements  so  as 
to  form  a  complex  sentence  : — 

The  Strait  of  Gibraltar  leads  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Mediterranean  is  a 
series  of  inland  seas.  These  seas  wash  the 
coast  of  Italy.  These  seas  wash  the  coast 
of  Africa.  These  seas  wash  the  coast  of 
Syria.  These  se^s  wash  the  coast  of  Egypt. 
[16.] 

2.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  terms 
direct  and  indirect  as  applied  to  the  form  of 
speech.     Give  an  example  of  each.      [12.] 

3.  Express  in  words  of  your  selection  and 
arrangement  the  meaning  of  the  following  :— 

(a)  The  boats  plied  busily  ;  company  after 
company  was  quickly  landed,  and  as  soon  as 


the  men  touched  the  shore  they  swarmed  up 
the  steep  ascent  with  alacrity. 

(^)  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen, 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endu-e,  then  pity,  then  em- 
brace.    [26.] 

4.  Correct  the  following  : — 

{a)  What  was  the  future  of  these  two  boys? 

{b)  He  ascended  up  the  hill. 

{c)   He  pulled  the  plant  up  by  the  roots. 

{d)  The  whole  town  may  be  seen  sailing 
up  the  river. 

(<?)  Can  we  suppose  that  good  blood  re- 
places teaching? 

(/)  The  two  boys  divide  the  work  among 
themselves. 

{g)  His  faithfulness  and  fidelity  are  un- 
equalled.     [14.] 

5.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  describing 
your  school-grounds  and  class-rooms.     [18.] 

6.  Expand  the  following  into  a  para- 
graph :— 

The  Hundred-Years'-War  had  ended,  not 
only  in  the  loss  of  the  temporary  conquests 
made  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third, 
with  the  exception  of  Calais,  but  in  the  loss 
of  the  great  southern  province  which  had 
remained  in  English  hands  ever  since  the 
marriage  of  the  duchess,  Eleanor,  to  Henry 
the  Second,  and  in  the  building  up  of  France 
into  a  far  greater  power  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.      [14.] 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Note. — A  maximum  of  five  marks  may 
be  added  to  the  total  value  for  neatness. 

1.  Define:  —  latitude,  longitude,  oasis, 
delta.     [8] 

2.  Name  the  provinces  and  the  territories 
of  Canada.     [10.] 

3.  What  counties  of  Ontario  border  on 
Lake  Ontario?     [9.] 

4.  Name  the  principal  seaports  of  Can- 
ada.      7.] 

5.  Trace  the  following  rivers : — Missis- 
sippi, Danube,  Nile.      [9.] 

6.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Africa  and 
indicate  thereon  the  position  of : — Algiers, 
Cairo,  Natal,  Cape  Bon,  Victoria  Nyanza, 
Orange  River.      [lO.] 
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7.  What  and  where  are  the  following  : —    ' 
Labrador,  Three  Rivers,  Portland,   Selkirk,    j 
Cuba,  Panama,  Heligoland,  Maelstrom,  Ve-    ' 
suvius,   Cyprus,    Malta,    Ceylon,    Formosa, 
Transvaal,  Fezzan,  Niger?      [12.] 

8.  {a)  What  portions  of  Canada  are  noted 
for  any  of  the  following  products : — Wheat, 
apples,  peaches,  pine,  coal,  iron,  salt,  gold, 
copper? 

{b)  What  commodities  do  we  obtain  from 
the  following  countries  : — Japan,  Barbadoes, 
Spain,  Brazil?    [10.] 


ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  ORTHOEPY. 

Note. — Twenty-five  of  the  fifty  minutes 
allowed  for  this  subject  are  to  be  allotted  to 
A,  which  is  to  be  read  to  the  candidates 
three  times — the  first  time  to  enable  them  to 
collect  the  sense  ;  the  second  time,  to  enable 
them  to  write  down  the  words  ;  and  the 
third  for  review.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
five  minutes,  the  presiding  examiner  will 
distribute  B  among  the  candidates,  who 
will,  after  writing  their  answers,  fold  them 
and  hand  them  in  with  their  work  under  A. 
Two  marks  are  to  be  deducted  for  each  mis- 
take in  spelling,  and  one  for  each  mistake  in 
pronunciation. 

A. 

The  fine  English  cavalry  then  advanced  to 
support  their  archers,  and  to  attack  the 
Scottish  line.     But  coming  over  the  ground 


which  was  dug  full  of  pits,  the  horses  fell 
into  these  holes,  and  the  riders  lay  tumbling 
about,  without  any  means  of  defence,  and 
unable  to  rise  from  the  weight  of  their 
armour. 

The  bracing  keenness  of  the  mountain  air, 
while  it  invigorates,  lends  lightness  and 
buoyancy  to  the  steps  in  ascending  the  steep 
ascent. 

European,  oblique,  complete,  seize,  va- 
cancy, retrieve,  legible,  cautious,  jealousy^ 
curable,  leisure,  Wednesday,  February,  in- 
itial, falsify,  similarly. 


B. 

Indicate  fully  the  pronunciation  of  the 
following  words  : — Towards,  campaign,  in- 
comparable, baptist,  barrel,  auxiliary,  an- 
ticipate, aisle,  indict,  indisputable,  inhospit- 
able, forecastle,  ewe,  choir,  toll,  humour. 

Accentuate  the  italicized  words  in  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  convict  was  sentenced  to  twenty 
lashes. 

The  imports  exceed  the  exports. 

James  was  a  gallant  in  his  manners. 

The  lawyer  entered  z.  protest. 

The  conflict  continued  three  days. 

The  refuse  was  removed  during  the  night. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


School  Management.  Fifth  edition.  By 
Amos  M.  Kellogg,  Editor  of  the  School 
Journal  and  Teachers'  Institute.  Price 
75  cents. 

Valuable  advice  and  many  useful  sugges- 
tions to  teachers  are  found  in  this  modest 
volume. 


Outlines  of  Psychology.  By  James 
Sully,  A.M.  Syracuse  :  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
1886.     Price  $1.50. 

Mr.  Sully's  work  is  now  regarded  as  the 
standard  authority  on  the  subject  of  the 
application  of  the  Principles  of  Psychology 
to  Education,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be 
widely  read  by  Canadian  teachers.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  it  is  one  of  the 
text-books    prescribed    for    the   First-Class 


Professional  Examination.  Dr.  Reinhardt, 
editor  of  the  present  edition,  has  performed 
his  work  with  skill  and  judgment. 


Easy  Lessons  in  German.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  Cumulative  Method.  By 
Adolphe  Dreyspring.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1886.     pp.  103. 

This  is  an  elementary  series  of  practical 
exercises  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  "Cumulative  Method"  already 
noticed  in  these  columns.  It  is  in  fact  a 
simplification  and  abridgment  of  that  work, 
while  it  combines  some  features  of  the 
"  Verb-Drill "  reviewed  in  the  December 
Canada  Educational  Monthly.  The 
book  has  abundant  illustrations  representing 
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the  objects  spoken  of  in  the  lessons,  which,  | 
it  should  be  said,  are  mainly  in  dialogue 
form.  Presupposing  a  teacher  with  the 
requisite  enthusiasm,  added  to  fluent  powers 
of  expression,  we  do  not  doubt  that  these  j 
lessons  might  be  very  useful  to  beginners 
with  plenty  of  time. 

The  Temperance Teachingsof  Science. 
By  Dr.  Palmer,  Professor  of  Pathology, 
etc.,  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1886. 

We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of 
this  book,  which  is,  to  state  in   a  fair  and 
scientific  manner  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  Alcohol  upon    those   who  indulge    ; 
in  it.     It  is  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of   ; 
public  school  teachers. 

"College Songs"  and  "Kindergarten 
Chimes."     Boston  :  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

*'  College  Songs  "  (mailed  free  for  50 
cents)  is  sure  to  become  popular  among 
musical  students.  Many  old  favourites  and  a 
large  number  of  new  songs  are  found  in  this 
collection.  As  usual  in  students'  songs, 
the  music  is  greatly  superior  to  the  words, 
All  the  solos  have  piano  accompaniments. 

"Kindergarten  Chimes"  is  a  pleasing 
collection  of  songs  for  little  children,  includ- 
ing some  very  good  action  songs. 

The  School-Room  Chorus.  By  E.  V. 
DeGraff.    Syracuse:  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1886. 

The  publishers  announce  this  as  the 
seventieth  edition  of  the  "Chorus."  It 
contains  some  two  hundred  familiar  rhymes 
and  songs  set  to  music. 


Outlines  of  Medieval  and  Modern 
History.  By  President  Myers,  of  Bel- 
mont College,  Ohio.  Boston :  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1886. 

In  some  seven  hundred  pages  the  author 
pre.sents  a  view  of  this  wide  subject  adapted 
to  the  requireraenis  of  students  attending 
colleges  and  normal  schools.  We  have 
examined  the  "Outlines"  with  great  pleasure, 
and  feel  safe  in  recommending  it  to  teachers 
and  students  as  a  convenient  and  instructive 
book  of  reference.  It  is  beautifully  printed 
and  bound,  and  contains  some  fine  historical 
maps. 


History  of  England.  Part  I.  Fom 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Henry 
VII.  By  F.  York  Powell,  Senior  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  London : 
Rivingtons. 

Among  the  many  historical  works  issued 
in  1885  this  bore  no  unimportant  place.  It 
is  specially  designed  for  private  students 
preparing  for  university  work,  and  for  the 
middle  and  upper  forms  of  the  great  public 
schools.  One  good  feature  is  the  frequent 
mention  of  dramatic  and  pathetic  incidents 
which  impart  animation  and  colour  to  the 
narrative.  The  present  is  a  new  and  revised 
edition. 

A  Biographical  History  of  English 
Literature.  Dr.  Morell's  English  Series. 
London  and  Edinburgh:  W.  &  R.  Cham- 
bers. 

After  a  careful  examination,  we  heartily 
commend  this  book  to  our  readers  as  the 
best  work  of  its  kind  in  this  important  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  volume  of  some  500  pp.,  con- 
taining three  hundred  well-chosen  exercises, 
intended  as  an  aid  to  the  work  of  examining 
and  gaining  a  true  appreciation  of  the  style 
of  the  greatest  English  writers.  It  contains 
also  a  life  of  each  author,  a  list  of  his  works, 
contemporaries,  etc.  etc.  This  information 
is  conveyed  in  a  clear  and  pleasant  manner. 
We  regard  it  as  a  most  valuable  work,  and 
hope  that  it  will  be  largely  introduced  in  this 
country. 


The  Butterflies  of  the  Eastern 
United  States.  By  Prof.  French  of 
the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University, 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1886. 

The  author's  object  is  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  species  found  in  that 
part  of  the  United  States,  clearly  indicated 
by  his  zoo-geographical  map.  The  volume 
embraces  most  interesting  chapters  on  the 
life  of  the  butterfly,  the  best  methods  of 
capturing  and  preserving  specimens,  and 
many  other  points,  which  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated by  students  and  collectors.  Numerous 
illustrations  add  to  the  value  of  a  book  which 
the  zoological  student  and  the  boy  with  a 
passion  for  butterflies  will  count  among  their 
treasures. 
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First  Year  of  Scientific  Knowledge, 
by  Paul  Bert,  Ex-Minister  of  Education 
in  France,  Member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, etc.  Relfe  Brothers,  9  Charterhouse 
Buildings,  London,  England. 

The  original  edition  of  this  little  voume 
has  had  a  circulation  of  500,000  in  France, 
and  it  needs  but  a  cursory  glance  through  its 
pages  to  account  for  this  remarkable  fact. 
The  variety  of  its  contents,  its  accuracy,  its 
suitability  to  the  capacity  of  children,  its 
interesting  style,  the  copiousness  and  correct- 
ness of  its  illustrations  make  it  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  books  of  this  age.  Of  the 
five  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  there  are 
very  few  which  fail  of  their  purpose  in  eluci- 
dating the  text.  The  contents  comprise  easy 
lessons  written  in  a  conversational  style  on 
animals,  plants,  stones  and  soils,  physics, 
chemistry,  animal  physiology  and  vei^etable 
physio'ogy.  Th^sa  lessons  contain  the  latest 
and  most  trustworthy  information  upon  the 
leading  facts  of  their  respective  subjects. 
One  of  the  excuses  for  the  culpable  neglect 
of  scientific  teaching  in  our  public  schools 
has  bsen  the  want  of  a  suitable  text-book. 
With  this  volume  of  M.  Bert's  available  this 
excuse  can  no  longer  be  made.  There  is  just 
sufficient  information  on  each  subject  to 
tempt  the  intelligent  teacher  to  enlarge 
upon  it,  while  it  gives  the  pupil  clear  and 
comprehensive  ideas  as  a  basis  for  further 
knowledge.  Though  got  up  in  the  plainest 
style,  we  know  of  no  book  which  we  could 
more  highly  recommend  as  a  present  to  an 
intelligent  boy  .or  girl. 


Principal  McKay,  of  Pictou  Academy, 
and  other  Nova  Scotia  educators  are  paying 
attention  to  spelling  reform. 

"  Education,",  formerly  published  bi- 
monthly, has  n  iW  become  a  monthly,  and 
will  be  edited  and  published  by  Mr.  Mowry, 
lately  an  editor  of  \.\\t.N.  E.  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. The  first  issue  under  the  new 
management  is  a  good  one. 

The  Monthly  cordially  welcomes  the 
Academy,  a  new  journal  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associ- 
ated Academic  Principals  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Bacon,  of  Syracuse,  is  editor  and 
publisher. 


The  place  of  honour  in  Harper's  Magazine 
for  March  is  occupied  by  "  An  Iron  City  he- 
side  the  Ruhr,"  being  a  deeply  interesting 
account  of  the  Krupp  Works  at  Essen.  Five 
other  important  articles,  including  one  on 
"  Cape  Breton  Fo'k,"  a  powerful  short  story 
by  Brander  Matthews,  serials,  poetry,  the 
editorial  departments,  and  many  illustrations, 
make  up  a  fine  number. 

The  "Angry  Bear  Crossing  a  Railway 
Track,"  on  the  cover  of  the  Overland  Monthly, 
presides  over  a  varied  and  attractive  tab'e  of 
contents,  in  which  the  first  three  numbeisare 
significant  articles  on  the  Chinese  Question. 

The  March  Atlantic  contains  a  number  of 
able  reviews,  instalments  of  serials  by  Miss 
Murfree  and  Mr.  James,  pleasant  pages  from 
Dr.  Holmes',  pen  and  one  more  article  on 
Gen.  Grant. 

"  Shakespeariana"  for  January  is  a  highly 
satisfactory  number.  Among  other  articles 
we  may  be  permitted  to  mention  that  on  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnston,  by  J.  Parker  Norris. 

The  March  Wide  Awake  is  an  excellent 
number;  the  stories  are  amusing  and  good 
enough  to  be  true,  while  the  other  depart- 
ment- have  been  carefully  prepared  f  >r  the 
young  people,  for  whom  the  magazine  is 
intended. 

It  gives  the  Monthly  great  pleasure  to 
note  the  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the 
English  Illustrated  Magazine,  of  which  the 
February  number  is  early  to  hand,  and  con- 
tains among  other  things  a  capital  short 
story  by  Grant  Allen,  an  article  on  **  Life- 
boats and  Lifeboat-Men,"  by  C.  J.  Staniland^ 
also  one  on  "A  Month  in  S  cily  "  by  H.  D. 
Traill,  and  a  number  of  fine  illustrations. 
In  this  magazine  are  to  be  found  articles 
which  appeal  strongly  to  the  home  feeling^ 
of  British  people,  and  the  cultivated  taste  of 
the  scholar. 

Received.— An  Outline  Map  of  the  United 
States,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  Diacritical 
Speller  and  An  Aid  to  English  Grammar,  C. 
W.  Bardeen.  The  Practical  Teacher,  Vol. 
viii.,  Kellogg  &  Co.  Cassell's  National 
Library,  edited  by  Prof.  Henry  Morley.  No. 
I,  My  Ten  Years'  Imprisonment.  No.  2, 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  No.  3,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  No.  4,  The  Compleit^ 
Angler.  Issued  weekly.  Annual  subscrip- 
tion, $5.     Single 'Nos.,  10  cents. 
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EDUCATION— THEIR 
ENUNCIATED. 


RELATIONSHIP 


BY    J.    M.    HARPER,    M.A.,    PH.D. 


THE  ethical  principle,  which  claims 
that  true  civilization   is  a  har- 
mony, is  to  every  thinker   as  "easily 
understood  in  its   enunciation  as  is 
the  metaphysic  which  seeks  to  iden- 
tify all  truth  as  a  unit.     The  latter  is 
the  fundamental  foster-thought  of  all 
the  philosopher's   investigations;  the 
former  points  out  to  us  the  legitimate 
tendency    of  true    citizenship.     And 
just  as  the  over-reachings  of  philosophy 
are  ever  surprising  the  impotency  of 
human  thought  by  confounding  the 
false  with  the  true,  so  the  spirit  of 
expediency  is  ever  urging  the  pseudo- 
statesman    towards    the    hope    of  a 
political  harmony  never  to  be  realized. 
In  a  word,  the  civilization  which  is 
said  to  be  a  harmony  is  to  us  as  much 
of  an  abstraction  as  is  the  truth  which 
is   a  unit.     The  complete   co-ordin- 
ation of  citizenship   has  never  been 
realized  in  any  state.     Progress  and 
order,   the   two  great   factors  of  the 
civilization  with  which  we  are  most 
I 


familiar,  are  far  from  being  constant 
in  their  products,  at  least  as  far  as 
appearances  go.  As  social  forces — 
at  one  period  seemingly  antagonistic, 
at  another  concomitant — they  are 
ever  making  a  shuttlecock  of  citizen- 
ship, swaying  society  from  one  experi- 
ence to  another  in  the  restlessness 
of  LiberaHsm  and  the  reaction  of 
Conservatism. 

And  as  we  follow  the  current  of 
social  life  and  experience  through  the 
centuries,  in  an  endeavour  to  trace 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  humanity 
towards  the  civilization  which  is  a 
harmony,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
us  to  escape  the  subtle  problem 
which  has  for  its  positive  the  theory, 
that  the  civilization,  of  which  there 
has  ever  been  any  practical  knowledg  e, 
is  a  mere  wave  motion,  produced  by 
the  co-relation  of  certain  social  forces. 
We  are  never  weary  of  praising  the 
progress  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  ; 
and  yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
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meet  with  those  who  consider  the 
so-called  advancement  of  our  own 
century  to  be  but  a  seeming  advance- 
ment after  all,  the  activity  of  the 
social  wave  nearest  to  us  and  on 
which  we  may  be  said  to  be  afloat. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  if  true  civilization  be  a  harmony, 
the  equipoise,  so  to  speak,  of  human 
Tights,  we  look  for  it  in  vain  in  the 
history  of  the  nations.  Even  among 
the  citizens,  who  took  rank  as  God's 
own  people,  in  the  city  which  wit- 
-nessed  the  prowess  of  David  and 
reflected  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  their 
highest  civilization  was  deeply  scarred 
with  rebellion  and  wayward  idol- 
worship.  In  Sparta  courage  and 
patriotism  reached  its  culminating 
point,  but  only  amid  the  cruel  per- 
secution of  the  Helots,  and  under 
a  system  which  had  no  frown  for  the 
most  contemptible  prolicide.  Nor 
was  civilization  less  unmixed  in 
Athens  at  the  time  when  the  states- 
manship of  Pericles  crowned  her 
queen  of  the  ^gean,  and  Phidias 
adorned  her  streets  with  the  perfection 
of  sculpture ;  at  the  time  when 
^schylus  hallowed  her  theatre  with 
a  sublimity  of  thought  and  diction  all 
but  inspired,  and  Socrates  her  market- 
place with  a  philosophy  all  but  Chris- 
tian. And  if  we  do  not  find  the  true 
civilization  in  the  city  which  perpetu- 
ated Pericles'  nickname,  voted  the 
disgrace  of  Phidias,  and  prepared  the 
hemlock-Cup  of  Socrates,  it  is  hardly 
worth  our  while  to  look  for  it  among 
the  Romans  in  the  city  of  Augustus 
whose  social  record  is  to  be  found 
so  plainly  written  in  the  satires  of 
Horace.  And  who  can  say  that  there 
is  more  of  a  harmony  in  the  civiliz- 
ation of  modern  times  ?  We  hardly 
find  it  in  Italy,  whose  cities  are  the 
training  schools  of  the  highest  art  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  hotbeds  of  the 
direst  poverty  ;  nor  in  France,  where 
civilization  seems  but  an  etiquette  to 
disguise  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 


people ;  nor  even  in  Britain,  which, 
while  being  the  patron  of  the  indus- 
trial arts  and  all  that  tends  to  improve 
the  physical  condition  of  man,  is 
periodically  disturbed  by  seditions, 
at  least  in  one  section  of  her  realm. 
We  are  even  at  a  loss  to  find  the 
civilizition  which  is  a  harmony  on 
the  American  continent,  where  there 
is  to  be  experienced  a  freedom  else- 
where unknown,  and  yet  where  that 
very  freedom  seems  to  throw  society 
into  the  industrial  torrent  of  money- 
making,  which  threatens  with  its 
maddening  sweep  the  foundations  of 
morality,  and  seeks  to  sink  the  man 
in  the  millionaire.  If  there  be  a 
civilization  which  is  a  harmony  and 
which  it  is  possible  for  society  to 
attain  to;  and  if  this  civilization  be 
but  the  co-relation  of  social  forces,  as 
all  human  experience  is  said  to  be,  it 
is  surely  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  investigations  to  enquire  what  these 
social  forces  are,  and  to  ask  whether 
their  co-ordination  is  ever  likely  to 
produce  a  civilization  which  is  a 
harmony. 

Of  the  many  systems  of  education 
which  men  have  discussed  there  is 
one  over  which  all  educationists  are 
agreed  ;  and  that  is  the  system  which 
recognizes  the  physical,  intellectual 
and  the  moral  faculties  of  man  as  the 
basis  of  its  operations.  The  edu- 
cational progress  of  to-day  can  only 
take  rank  as  a,  true  process  in  as  far 
as  the  three  great  elements  of  man's 
nature  have  been  subjected  to  the 
developing  influence  of  impartial 
methods,  to  a  process  of  training 
which  tends  towards  the  full  develop- 
ment of  all  of  these  elements  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  The  great  prin- 
ciple of  education  is  as  old  as  the 
hills;  and  if  the  education  of  the 
present  time  is  an  improvement  on 
what  preceded  it,  it  is  only  so  inas- 
much as  we  have  come  to  recognize 
nature's  methods,  in  this  as  in  other 
respects,  to  be  the  best  methods,  and 
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as  such  have  adopted  them  in  our 
systems  of  school  training.  The  test 
by  which  we  prove,  a  system  of  edu- 
cation to  be  a  proper  system  is  thus 
simple  enough  in  itself.  And  as  it  is 
with  the  true  education  may  it  not 
also  be  with  the  true  civilization  ?  In 
our  search  for  a  co-ordination  of  the 
elements  of  society  which  shows  at 
least  a  tendency  towards  a  perfect 
civilization  may  we  not  apply  the 
simple  test  which  all  men  now  apply 
to  distinguish  a  good  from  an  im- 
perfect school  system,  and  inquire 
whether  there  are  at  work  in  our 
civilization  the  forces  necessary  to 
develop  society  towards  a  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  perfection  ? 

Christianity  claims  to  have  been 
the  greatest  of  all  the  forces  which 
has  tended  to  promote  a  harmony 
out  of  the  discord  in  human  nature. 
And  when  we  consider  the  marvel- 
lous effects  which  it  has  produced 
among  the  nations  brought  under  the 
influence  of  its  evangel,  we  cannot 
turn  our  backs  upon  the  fair  induction 
that  it  is  a  divinely  appointed  method, 
by  means  of  which  society  may  attain 
to  the  perfection  of  morality,  and 
may  eventually  take  rank  as  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Man,  we  are  told,  was 
made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  whether  the  purpose  of  Chris- 
tianity be  to  make  angels  of  men  or 
not,  it  certainly  tends  to  make  men 
of  mankind.  There  is  a  Christianity 
which  is  little  of  an  improvement  on 
the  paganism  from  which  it  has  bor- 
rowed many  of  its  forms — that  Chris- 
tianity which  so  often  made  brutes  of 
men  in  the  times  when  civilization 
was  powerless  to  check  its  intoler- 
ance; but  the  true  Christianity,  which, 
as  a  moral  system,  enshrines  the 
highest  recognition  of  the  moral,  has 
in  it  no  such  retrograde  tendency. 
Christ's  methods  were  nature's  meth- 
ods, and  the  morality  He  taught  has 
in  it  the  modesty  of  a  natural  develop- 
ment— the  simplicity  of  a  well-ground- 


ed confidence,  not  from  the  evil 
observed  in  others,  but  from  the  good 
within  that  sustains  such  a  confidence. 
When,  therefore,  some  declare  that 
Christianity  has  been  a  failure,  they 
overlook  the  Christianity  which  has 
not  been  a  failure.  There  is  in  the  true 
Christianity  neither  bigotry  nor  over- 
confidence,  at  least  none  of  that 
bigotry  which  has  promoted  the  har- 
mony of  Hades  on  earth.  The  Chris- 
tianity which  has  been  a  failure  is  to 
be  found  in  that  dogmatism  which, 
while  holding  out  to  man  the  highest 
reward  in  the  world  beyond,  thinks 
to  rob  him  of  his  chance  on  earth . 
Even  yet  such  dogmatism  seeks  to 
hide  its  lack  of  logic  by  winding 
around  its  deformities  the  sacerdotal 
rags  of  paganism,  and  by  laying  claim 
to  a  saintship  it  denies  to  all  who  are 
not  of  its  way  of  thinking.  But  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  saintship 
has  in  it  little  to  lead  men  towards 
the  civilization  which  is  a  harmony. 
The  full-grown  puppyism  of  sacerdot- 
alism has  had  its  day.  It  is  not 
dead  ;  but  the  true  progress  of  to- 
day has  written  its  epitaph — that  pro 
gress  which  is  making  the  world  of  to- 
day superior  to  the  world  of  yesteiday. 
In  a  word  Christianity  is  no  failure. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  no 
longer  hidden  away  in  the  subtleties, 
of  churchism.  Its  precepts  are  no 
longer  blood-stained  and  scarred  by 
the  acumen  of  theological  hatred. 
Society  is  living  less  and  less  for 
religion  and  more  and  more  by  the 
religion,  which  is  in  every  respect  the 
great  moral  force  guiding  mankind 
towards  the  harmony  of  a  true  civiliz- 
ation. 

The  printing-press,  taken  as  an 
exponent  of  the  various  processes  of 
intellectual  development  in  later 
times,  ranks  as  a  great  and  mighty 
force  that  tends  to  carry  men's  minds 
towards  the  limits  of  intelligence, 
and  by  its  universal  effects  is  leading 
society  intellectually  in  the  direction 
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of  the  civilization  which  is  a  harmony. 
As  Leigh  Hunt  says  : — 

A  creature  man  made  to  wait  on  his  will 
Half-iron,  half-vapour — a  dread  to  behold  — 
Which  evermore  panted  and  evermore  rolled, 
And  uttered  his  words  an  hundred-fold. 
Forth  sprung  they  in  air,  down  raining  in 

dew. 
And  men  on  them   fed,   and  mighty   they 

grew. 

The  full  effect  of  such  a  force  as  this 
has,  of  course,  not  been  altogether 
in  favour  of  the  moral  aggrandizement 
of  society.  The  harvest  has  been  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
Indeed  Satan  seems  to  have  been 
mixed  up  with  the  working  of  the 
machine  from  the  moment  of  its 
invention.  There  was  a  shadow  of 
coming  events  in  the  dream  which  is 
said  to  have  fallen  upon  Gutenberg 
as  he  lay  dozing  over  the  first  printed 
page.  Two  voices  were  heard  whis- 
pering in  his  ear — the  one  soft  and 
musical,  the  other  harsh  and  bitter 
in  its  tones.  The  one  bade  him 
rejoice  over  his  great  achievement, 
unveiled  the  future  and  showed  him 
the  nations  of  the  earth  holding  high 
converse  by  means  of  his  invention, 
and  at  the  same  time  cheered  him 
with  the  hope  of  an  immortal  fame. 

"Ay,"  said  the  other  voice,  "im- 
mortal he  may  become,  but  at  what 
a  price  ?  Men,  more  often  perverse 
and  wicked  than  wise  and  good,  will 
profane  the  new  faculties  this  art  will 
create ;  and  ages,  instead  of  blessing, 
will  have  cause  to  curse  the  man  who 
gave  it  to  the  world,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  place  in  the  hand  of  man,  sinful 
and  erring  as  he  is,  only  another 
instrument  of  evil." 

The  Serpent's  promise  in  this,  as 
in  Eve's  case,  has  to  some  extent 
been  realized ;  and  yet  thanks  to  the 
civilizing  influence  of  knowledge, 
whether  of  good  or  of  evil,  the  pre- 
monitions of  Gutenberg's  evil  spirit 
have  not  come  true.  .Progressive 
knowledge  seldom,  if  ever,  provokes 


to  evil.  The  leaven  of  good  deve- 
loped by  mind  improvement  neutra- 
lizes the  leaven  of  evil  associations  in 
the  process.  Mere  knowledge  does 
not  fortify  a  man  against  temptation ; 
but  the  process  of  acquiring  it  cer- 
tainly does,  in  as  far  as  that  process 
involves  mind  development,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  will-power 
through  mmd  activity.  Besides,  the 
more  knowledge  a  man  acquires,  the 
higher  becomes  his  rank  in  the  social 
scale,  and  the  greater  grows  his  watch- 
fulness against  the  temptations  which 
lead  to  moral  and  social  ruin.  The 
respectable  man  has  always  more  to 
lose  than  the  outcast,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  intelligent  man  is  ever  anxious 
to  take  rank  with  respectability,  his 
precautions  against  his  moral  weak- 
nesses multiply  as  his  intelligence  con- 
tinues to  raise  him  higher  and  higher 
in  the  social  scale.  The  mere  fact 
that  educated  men  frequently  exhibit 
in  their  lives  the  immorality  of  the 
confirmed  criminal  is  often  urged  as 
an  argument  against  what  has  been 
called  over-education;  and  yet  the 
most  intelligent  defaulter  that  ever 
has  been  caught  and  punished  will 
tell  those,  who  are  so  unthinking  as 
to  present  such  an  argument,  that  his 
crime  did  not  originate  from  his  hav- 
ing too  much  knowledge  but  from  his 
having  too  little.  In  a  word,  intel- 
ligence is  not  antagonistic  to  morality. 
As  social  forces  they  advance  hand 
in  hand,  however  appearances  in 
individual  cases  may  sometimes  be 
against  such  a  doctrine.  The  print- 
ing-press has  been  the  handmaid  of 
Christianity,  and,  notwithstanding 
occasional  seeming  inconstancy,  may 
be  recognized  as  a  true  exponent  of 
the  educational  forces  which  pro- 
mote in  man  a  higher  intelligence 
— an  intelligence  which,  far  from 
hindering  his  elevation  morally,  acts 
with  that  co-ordination  of  social  forces 
which  is  leading  humanity  towards 
the  true  civilization. 
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The  steam-engine,  taken  as  an 
embleoi  of  the  various  industrial 
inventions  which  have  multiplied  life's 
experience  manifold,  has  set  its  mark 
upon  the  civilization  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Industry  in  its  legiti- 
mate definition  means  physical  energy 
directed  in  the  interests  of  progress. 
Progress  is  change  accompanied  by 
the  due  exercise  and  improvement 
of  the  feelings  and  capabilities  of  man. 
Man's  true  progress,  therefore,  de- 
pends upon  his  industry — not  the 
industry  of  the  machine,  but  the 
industry  of  progressive  being — not 
the  industry  of  the  bee  but  the 
industry  of  imperfection,  conscious 
of  a  perfection  to  be  aimed  at — an 
industry  which  re-acts  upon  the  agent 
with  no  depressing,  degrading  effect 
on  either  mind  or  body,  but  which 
has  within  it  the  hopeful  tendency  that 
tends  to  lighten  up  the  prospect  of 
life. 

It  is,  however,  not  difficult  to  see 
some  imperfection  in  the  steam-engine 
as  a  factor  of  true  progressive  indus- 
try. Some  are  more  inclined  to 
speak  of  it  and  similar  inventions  as 
provocative  of  an  unhinging  restless- 
ness, producing  elements  of  idleness 
and  discontent.  And  certainly  in  the 
increasing  activity  of  society  there  is 
a  latent  evil.  The  rapidity  with 
which  effects  follow  causes  in  the 
commercial  events  of  our  times,  the 
suddenness  with  which  a  project  can 
be  developed  into  a  reality,  with  which 
almost  any  plan  can  be  carried  into 
execution,  has  a  powerful  influence 
upon  men's  habits,  causing  them  to 
demand  a  mere  change  at  times  when 
true  progress  is  impracticable.  On 
all  sides  there  is  to  be  seen  a  craving 
for  novelty,  which  all  but  resembles 
the  craving  of  the  gambler  and  the 
epicure.  Our  scientists,  impatient  to 
tell  us  what  they  have  discovered  of 
truth,  preach  a  seriously  mixed,  though 
somewhat  physical  psychology;  our 
politicians  pamper  their  constituencies 


with  laws  that  rest  only  upon  the 
quicksand  of  expediency ;  our  en- 
gineers and  inventors,  after  creat- 
ing a  new  world  with  their  railways 
and  electric  wires,  still  encourage  us 
to  hope  for  more  wonderful  things  ; 
religious  enthusiasts  anxious  to  pave 
a  new  and  easier  highway  to  heaven 
formulate  a  self-seeking  theology  for 
the  million;  and  thus  on  goes  the 
world,  planning  something  new,  super- 
seding something  new,  longing  for 
something  new. 

And,  yet,  the  counselling  voice  of 
truth  and  honesty  is  never  drowned 
in  the  din  and  bustle.  The  current 
is  in  one  and  the  same  direction  with 
true  morality  and  the  advance  ot 
intelligence.  In  a  word  the  three 
great  agencies,  which  are  represented 
by  Christianity,  the  printing-press,  and 
the  steam-engine,  are  leading  men 
towards  a  higher  and  better  mode  of 
existence  than  the  world  has  yet  wit- 
nessed. They  fittingly  indicate  in 
their  results  the  tendency  of  true 
progress.  As  forces  they  are  directed 
towards  the  development  of  the  moral, 
the  intellectual  and  the  physical  in 
society,  and  as  such  they  seem  to 
approach,  even  in  these  days,  to- 
wards a  co-ordination  which  pre- 
vents society  from  being  lopsided 
in  any  of  these  three  directions. 
Their  co-operation  runs  as  a  treble- 
stranded  thread  through  society  in  its 
regular  or  crystalline  form,  just  as 
man's  personal  being  and  destiny 
depend  upon  his  moral,  intellectual 
and  physical  activity.  Christianity 
directs  society  toward  the  ultimatum 
of  ethics,  the  absorption  of  man  in 
the  good  of  society,  the  moral  sub- 
limed by  the  religious,  by  the  spirit 
and  example  of  Christ.  The  printing- 
press  has  provoked  a  war  against 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  may  be 
recognized  as  the  forerunner  of  a 
millennium  of  intelligence ;  while  the 
steam-engine  has  elevated  the  pursuits 
of  industry,  and    through  its   higher 
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functions  has  improved  the  condition 
of  mankind.  It  is  the  co-operation 
of  these  forces  which  has  promoted 
the  civilization  of  our  times  ;  and  the 
more  we  examine  their  character  and 
effects  the  more,  are  we  inclined  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  civiliz- 


ation which  is,  at  least,  more  of  a 
harmony  than  that  which  the  world 
has  yet  experienced,  just  as  we  be- 
lieve in  the  harmony  of  a  system  of 
education  which  gives  due  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  moral, 
intellectual  and  physical  in  the  child. 
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ARNOLDUS    MILLER,    M.A.,    HEAD    MASTER,    HIGH    SCHOOL,    VIENNA. 


THE  teaching  profession  occupies 
a  position  in  many  respects 
unique.  Hedged  in  by  Departmental 
Regulations,  Examinations,  Inspec- 
tions, etc.,  it  seems  to  have  become 
incapable  of  taking  a  single  step  in 
the  direction  of  anything  that  will 
benefit  its  members,  and  to  leave 
everything,  whether  beneficial  or  other- 
wise, to  be  done  for  it  by  those  whom 
chance  has  placed  in  authority. 

Look  where  we  may,  we  find  that 
all  classes,  from  the  lawyer  in  his  flow- 
ing robes  to  the  labourer  with  his  pick- 
axe in  his  hand,  have  formed  and  are 
forming  combinations  for  their  per- 
sonal and  mutual  benefit  and  protec- 
tion. They  make  laws,  stringent  and 
even  arbitrary,  for  their  guidance ;  and 
these  are  as  implicitly  obeyed  as 
though  they  were  military  orders  is- 
sued to  an  army  in  the  field  and  in 
the  face  of  a  skilful  and  wary  foe. 
They  fix  rates  of  remuneration,  num- 
ber of  hours'  work  per  day,  and 
rigidly  determine  who  shall  and  who 
shall  not  be  of  their  number.  From 
such  arrangements  they  reap  substan- 
tial and  lasting  benefits,  and  they 
furthermore  do  these  things  free  from 
any  aid  or  control  of  government. 

How  does  it  happen  that  teachers 
have  allowed  themselves  to  neglect 
taking  similar  steps  ?  Why  is  it  that 
a  body  of  men  and  women  possessed 
of  more  than  an  average  amount  of 


common  sense,  and,  in  cases  not  a 
few,  endowed  with  abilities  of  a  high 
order,  have  been,  and  still  seem  to  be, 
content  to  be  dictated  to  and  manip- 
ulated by  those  who  are  in  many  re- 
spects, nay,  sometimes  in  all  respects, 
their  inferiors  mentally,  morally  and 
socially?  How  does  it  happen  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  cohesion  amongst 
this  army  of  nearly  ten  thousand  in- 
telligent beings,  engaged  in  the  same 
work^  having  the  same  objects,  breath- 
ing the  same  intellectual  atmosphere 
as  it  were  ? 

It  is  true  we  have  Associations, 
— Township,  County  and  Provincial — 
in  which  we  meet  at  stated  periods  to 
spend  our  time — in  doing  what  ?  In 
discussing  methods,  in  listening  to 
witless  nothings  which  pass  for  jokes, 
and  crude  theories  from  cruder  theo- 
rists— gaping  at  times  in  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  extraordinary  skill 
of  some  genius  mathematical,  in  solv- 
ing conundrums  which  may  be  of  al- 
most no  practical,  and  of  very  little 
theoretical,  value  to  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  present;  or  sometimes 
listening  to  some  learned  member 
making  desperate  efforts  to  translate 
good  idiomatic  English  into  inferior, 
straight-laced,  grammatical  (?)  Eng- 
lish. And  after  all  this,  mi  botio  ?  A 
few  raw  recruits  go  home  somewhat 
surprised^  if  not  greatly  astonished,  at 
their  ignorance,  determined  to  adopt 
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a  new  plan  in  their  methods  of  hand- 
ling some  subject  before  a  class,  only 
to  find  themselves  after  a  few  attempts 
in  a  worse  position  than  they  were 
before. 

What  has  ever  been  done  by  any 
of  our  Associations  to  bring  promi- 
nently before  us  any  feasible  scheme 
for  our  mutual  benefit  and  protection 
— a  scheme  strictly  under  our  own 
control,  and  absolutely  free  from  De- 
partmental and  Inspectorial  super- 
vision ? 

What  we  need  as  a  body  is  some 
such  organization  as  the  "  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,"  or 
the  "  Knights  of  Labour,"  with  its 
superannuation  fund,  insurance  fund, 
sick  benefit  fund,  etc., — an  organiza- 
tion that  will  have  sufficient  strength 
and  influence  to  determine  who  simll 
and  who  shall  not  be  members  of  the 
profession. 

We  need  such  control  of  the  avenues 
into  our  profession  as  is  possessed  by 
the  clergy,  the  bar  and  the  medical 
profession.  We  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  secure  for  ourselves  a  fixed 
tenure  of  office,  more  liberty  of  action 
in  conducting  our  schools,  better  re- 
muneration for  our  services,  some 
means  of  crushing  out  the  present 
suicidal  competition  for  situations, 
more  control  over  the  courses  of 
study  prescribed  for  the  pupils,  some 
remedy  for  the  undue  influence  now 
exercised  over  us  by  officials  of  vari- 
ous sorts  and  degrees,  which  influence 
is  not  always  exercised  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupils. 

Some  among  us  may  perchance  feel 


somewhat  alarmed  at  what  may  ap- 
pear very  radical,  but  T  leave  it  to 
the  calm  and  sober  judgment  of  my 
brother  and  sister  teachers  to  say- 
honestly  that  if  the  course  advocated 
but  imperfectly  here  has  been  of  so 
much  benefit  to  others,  why  would  it 
not  be  as  beneficial  to  us? 

Why,  I  ask,  should  some  teachers 

be  permanent  officers  and  others  birds 

of  passage  ?     Why  should  some  of  us 

be  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  good 

things  of  this  life,  and  others,  equally 

able  and  willing,  have  to  be  content 

with  an  uncertain  and  bare  existence  ? 

Is  not  our  educational  machinery  too 

expensive   for  so  young  a  country? 

Could  we  not  do  as  well,  yea,  better, 

if  we  had  less  red-tape,  fewer  officials, 

[  fewer  examinations,  fewer  examiners? 

Is  there  any, real  necessity  for   two 

:   High  School  Inspectors  in  this  Prov- 

I  ince    of  railroads?     Would    not   the 

examinations  for  the  lower  grades  of 

certificates  give  a  better  opportunity 

i  for  recruits  to  acquire  skill  and  ex- 

I   perience  if  held  biennially,  instead  of 

j  annually  as  at  present  ?     Would  not 

j  some  of  the   money  saved  by  some 

j  such    curtailing  be    better  expended 

i  upon  the  schools,  thus  enabling  trus- 

;  tees  to  pay  better  salaries  and  secure 

j  better   teachers?      These   are    some 

I  of  the  many  important  matters  affect- 

I  ing  our  profession  which  a  powerful 

I  organization,  such  as  we  can  have  and 

I  should  have,  were  we  only  true  to  our- 

'  selves,  to  our  profession  and  to  our 

country,  would  speedily  attend  to  and 

settle  upon  a  permanent  and  satisfac- 

i  tory  basis. 


The  earliest  known  lens  is  one  made  of 
rock  crystal,  unearthed  by  Layard  at  Nine- 
veh. This  lens,  whose  age  is  to  be  measured 
by  thousands  of  years,  lies  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  surfaces  as  bright  as  when  it 


left  its  maker's  ban^s,  while,  exhibited  in 
the  same  place,  may  be  seen  other  len?es 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  whose  sur- 
faces are  entirely  destroyed  by  Londor» 
smoke. 
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THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


IT  may  be,  and  is,  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  primary  objects  of 
the  road  have  been  to  connect  the 
various  Provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
and  open  up  her  vast  and  fertile  tracts 
of  country  to  settlement  and  produc- 
tion ;  but  if  Canada  had  only  these 
objects  to  depend  on  it  would  be 
questionable  whether  the  enormous 
expense  of  so  vast  an  undertaking 
would  be  ever  remunerative  or  war- 
rantable under  the  most  exaggerated 
ideas  of  prospective  growth  either  in 
population  or  trade.  When,  however, 
in  addition  to  these  considerations, 
which  are  the  chief,  if.not  the  only 
ones  the  other  various  American 
Pacific  lines  of  railway  can  rely  upon, 
there  comes  to  be  added  the  grand 
National  and  Imperial  idea  for  a  con- 
tinuous all-British  line  of  transpor- 
tation around  the  world,  of  which  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway  is  to  form  the 
main  connecting  link,  then  all  doubts 
as  to  the  warrant  for  its  creation,  and 
as  to  the  unquestionable  guarantees 
for  its  almost  incalculable  prospective 
remuneration,  will  kick  the  beam  in 
the  scale  of  pure  financial  reasoning 
or  vanish  like  the  mist  of  a  midnight 
dream  of  apprehension  in  the  morning. 
It  is  a  axiom  in  science  that  a  chain 
is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 
The  truth  of  the  same  principle  holds 
good  as  to  the  connecting  links  that 
hold  a  nation  together.  If  England 
should  rely  solely  upon  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  the  sinking  of  a  single 
ship  therein  could  effectually  blockade, 
the  tenure  of  her  enormous  Asiatic 
and  other  Eastern  colonial  possessions 
would  be  held  by  a  slender  thread, 
and  the  vast  sources  for  her  wealth 
of  commerce,  both  present  and  pro- 
spective, would  be  liable  to  evapor- 
ation.    It  is  not  for  that  end  that  she 


has  girdled  the  globe  with  guns,  the 
sea  with  ships,  and  the  whole  world 
with  the  products  of  her  labour.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  not  only 
completes  but  connects  her  national 
chain  of  communication  which  almost 
any  human  combination  would  fiad 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  sever. 
The  attempt,  however,  would  prove 
like  the  terrible  shock  of  the  most 
highly-charged  galvanic  battery  to  the 
reckless  grasp  of  an  uncalculating 
hand. 

But  these  may  not,  without  justice, 
be  said  to  be  mere  ideas.  Give  us 
facts. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  as  has  been 
authoritatively  announced,  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  direction  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  place  a 
line  of  fast  steameis  to  ply  between 
their  Pacific  terminus  and  Japan  and 
China.  These  ships  will  connect 
with  other  lines  of  steamers  already 
plying  between  those  countries  and 
various  ports  of  India,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  The  early  direct  con- 
nection by  steamers  between  British 
Columbia  and  those  last-named 
islands  of  the  Pacific  is  also  oart  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  pro- 
gramme. 

Up  till  very  recently  the  site  for  the 
western  terminus  on  the  Pacific  has 
not  been  made  publicly  known. 
Within  the  past  week,  however,  it  is 
announced  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
road  has  definitely  selected  the  head 
of  Burrard  Inlet  as  the  site  for  the 
western  terminus.  The  port  will  be 
called  Vancouver,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  wharves  and  railway  stations 
commenced  forthwith.  The  track 
will  be  extended  by  the  end  of  June 
next,  twenty  miles  from  Port  Moody 
to  Vancouver — the  terminal  port. 
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By  or  before  that  time  it  is  expected 
that  their  line  of  steamers  to  Japan 
and  China  will  be  placed  on  the 
ocean  route. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Ottawa,  by 
the  correspondent  of  a  leading 
Chicago  journal,  states  that  "The 
reason  why  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company,  of  San  Francisco, 
manifested  so  much  anxiety  to  con- 
clude an  arrangement  with  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railwayfor  connecting  the 
lines  of  the  latter  with  San  Francisco 
has  leaked  out,  and,  in  consequence, 
ex-Governor  Perkins'  recent  visit  to 
Vice-President  Van  Home,  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  at  Mont- 
real, has  a  wider  significance. 

**  It  turns  out  that  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  which  Mr. 
Perkins  represents,  receives  a  very 
large  share  of  its  earnings  from  the 
British  Government  for  carrying  the 
English  mails  ;  and  that  the  company 
was  notified  a  few  months  ago  by  the 
English  authorities  that  such  subsidy 
would  cease  in  July  next.  This  noti- 
fication was  sent  out  in  pursuance  of 
arrangements  entered  into  between 
the  English  and  Dominion  Govern- 
ments and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way for  the  transport  of  all  English 
mail  matter,  now  sent  by  way  of  San 
Francisco  to  Japan,  China,  and  the 
New  Zealand  and  the  Australian 
Colonies,  to  go  by  the  all-British 
route." 

The  same  correspondent  learned 
from  a  leading  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Ottawa — Hon.  J.  J.  C. 
Abbott — who  is  the  chief  solicitor  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  that  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  to 
be  submitted  to  the  present  session 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament  is  the 
scheme  settled  upon  by  the  British 
and  Dominion  Governments  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  a  con- 
tinuous all-British  line  of  transpor- 
tation from  Great  Britain  via  Montreal 
and    Vancouver    to    Japan,    China, 


New  Zealand,  Australia  and  the  East 
Indies — a  measure  which  must  greatly 
change  the  course  of  trans-Pacific 
and  trans-Continental  trade.  He  adds  : 

"  Latest  reports  from  San  Francisco 
indicate  that  the  mercantile  commun- 
ity there  are  deeply  agitated  over  the 
possible  results  of  the  new  arrange- 
ments." 

I  referred,  previously,  to  the  advan- 
tage which  the  more  northerly  loca- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
gave  it  in  a  shorter  distance  from 
ocean  to  ocean  over  other  and  more 
southerly  lines ;  but  this  land  dis- 
tance, so  saved,  is  nothing  as  com- 
pared with  the  ocean  distances  saved 
by  the  water  portion  of  the  route  of 
communication  between  Europe  and 
Asia  via  the  Canadian  road  over  that 
between  those  continents  via  New 
York  and  San  Francisco. 

Vancouver,  the  Pacific  terminus  in 
British  Columbia  of  the  Canadian  line, 
is  some  800  or  900  miles  nearer  Japan 
than  is  San  Francisco ;  and  the  At- 
lantic terminus  (as  yet  unfixed  upon, 
but  which  must  necessarily  be  in 
Nova  Scotia,)  will  be  about  the  same 
distance  nearer  England  than  is  New 
York,  as  Vancouver  is  nearer  Asia 
than  San  Francisco ;  so  that  we  have 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  of  ocean 
voyage  saved  in  favour  of  the  Canadian 
route.  This  in  the  transportation  of 
cargoes  of  teas  means  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  mere  saving  of  time 
and  expense,  for,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  ocean  voyage  is  more  or  less 
destructive  of  the  fine  flavour  and 
quality  of  teas — the  chief  reason  why 
they  are  so  carefully  encased  in  tin  to 
keep  out  the  saline  effects  of  the  sea 
water.  The  overland  transport  of 
teas  from  China  into  Russia  is  the 
chief  reason  for  the  superior  quality 
of  the  tea  drunk  in  the  latter  country 
over  every  other  out  of  China.  Hence 
from  both  these  causes — the  great 
shortening  of  the  sea  distance  in  trans- 
portation, and   consequent  lessening 
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of  expense,  with  the  additional 
superiority  preserved  in  the  com- 
modity— the  Canadian  ocean  and  land 
line  may  yet  carry  all  the  impor- 
tations of  tea  for  the  United  States 
and  America  as  well  as  for  Great 
Britain  and  Europe. 

While  treating  of  the  probable 
through  international  traffic  over  the 
Canadian  route,  I  would  by  no  means 
undervalue  the  great  local  traffic 
which  its  opening  will  necessarily  and 
naturally  create.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  vast  agricultural  products,  lumber, 
coal,  and  other  minerals,  the,  as  yet, 
almost  unavailed  wealth  with  which 
the  waters  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
coast  now  teem — a  wealth  not  gene- 
rally known — will  add  a  source  of 
riches  in  their  fisheries  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  than  that  which  the 
Dominion  now  possesses  on  her 
Atlantic  shores.  The  inlets  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  British  Columbia 
abound  with  salmon,  cod  of  several 
species,  anchovy,  sardines,  dog-fish, 
sturgeon,  that  sometimes  weigh  i,ooo 
pounds,  herring,  whiting,  trout, 
oysters,  clams  and  .halibut.  Whales 
are  plentiful  off  the  coast,  and  on  the 
islands  that  fringe  it  fur  seals  are 
found  in  abundance. 

I  have  stated  that  the  port  for  the 
Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  has  not  yet  been 
publicly  announced.  And  I  may 
add  that,  although  its  present  arrange- 
ments with  the  Intercolonial  Rail- 
way, from  Quebec  to  Halifax,  connect 
it  with  the  Atlantic  at  that  port,  its 
own  shorter  and  more  direct  line 
from  Montreal  to  such  seaboard  is 
not  yet  completed.  When  finished, 
as  it  soon  will  be,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  oceans  by  rail  will  be 
very  considerably  diminished.  The 
great  project  now  in  hand  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  the  new 
gigantic  railway  bridge,  across  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  the  company 
are  buildinu:  at  Lachine — a  work  of 


equal  magnitude  with  the  Victoria 
bridge,  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
at  Montreal.  It  is  expected  that  the 
entire  work  will  be  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1887. 

It  is  stated  that  the  bridge  proper 
will  be  composed  of  three  80-foot 
deck-plate  girders,  eight  spans  of  243 
feet  each,  two  flanking  spans  of  279 
feet  each,  four  channel  spans  of  408 
feet  each,  making  the  total  length  of 
the  river  portion  of  the  bridge  3,550 
feet.  The  steel  for  the  superstructure 
is  being  imported  from  Scotland,  and 
the  bridge,  when  completed,  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
trains  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  will  pass 
over  it  to  the  seaboard,  and  its  traffic 
thus  be  rendered  independent  of  the 
Grand  Trunk. 

There  is  a  very  general  belief,  espe- 
cially in  that  city  itself,  that  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  will  become  the  Atlantic 
terminus  of  this  gigantic  railway. 
But  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  to 
select  the  nearest  available  points  in 
all  rail  or  steamship  connections. 
For  this  ostensible  reason,  at  least, 
the  Canadian  Government  is  pushing 
on  its  Intercolonial  Railway  to  Louis- 
burgh,  in  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton. 
To  reach  it  however,  a  very  wide 
and  dangerous  strait  of  the  sea,  from 
currents  and  ice  in  winter,  has  to  be 
crossed  by  ferry — for  the  expense  of 
a  bridge  would  be  as  colossal  as  the 
structure  itself — and  even  when 
reached,  Louisburgh,  as  a  winter 
port,  is  for  many  weeks  (sometimes 
months)  of  that  season  closed  to 
navigation  by  fields  of  packed  and 
drift  ice  extending  for  miles  around 
the  entrance  to  its  harbour,  which 
itself  is  often  solidly  frozen  up. 

On  the  north-easterly  point  of  Nova 
Scotia  there  is,  however,  a  harbour 
as  if  created  by  Nature  herself  espe- 
cially for  this  purpose,  which  is  the 
nearest  available  port  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America  to  that  of  Europe. 
It  is  the  harbour  of  Whitehaven,  pro- 
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nounced  by  Admiral  Bayfield,  R.N., 
"  to  be  the  best  harbour  on  the  whole 
Atlantic  American  coast,"  as  it  is,  so 
he  says,  "the  nearest  available  one 
to  Europe." 

Admiral,  then  Captain,  Bayfield — 
the  author  of  the  famous  Admiralty 
charts — was  commissioned  by  the 
British  Government,  many  years  ago, 
to  survey  the  harbours  of  Halifax  and 
Whitehaven,  and  report  on  their 
respective  merits.  He  did  so,  and 
gave  to  Whitehaven  the  most  unquali- 
fied preference.  It  is  nearer  Europe 
by  160  miles  than  Halifax  is,  thus 
saving  that  distance  of  dangerous 
coast  navigation.  It  has  the  boldest 
and  deepest  of  water  in  its  three 
magnificent  entrances,  and  is  immedi- 
ately accessible  from  the  sea,  requir- 
ing but  a  mile  or  two  of  pilotage,  while 
Halifax  requires  over  twenty,  and  is 
surrounded  by  many  dangerous  sunken 
rocks  and  ledges,  as  its  many  tales  of 
wrecks  can  testify.  Whitehaven  has 
never  been  known  to  be  obstructed 
by  ice,  while  Halifax  harbour  has 
been  often  frozen  over,  and  the  fogs 
about  its  entrance  are  so  proverbial 
as  to  make  it  dreaded  by  mariners. 
For  facilities  in  coaling,  Whitehaven 
lies  almost  in  the  midst  of  the  coal- 
fields of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton,  and  its  expenses  in  other 
respects  as  a  great  ocean  entrepot 
would  be  nearly  nil. 

However  fast  and  magnificent  are 


many  of  those  ocean  floating  palaces 
for  merchandise  that  now  cross  the 
sea,  there  are  some  respects  in  which, 
I  believe,  the  ocean  passenger  traffic 
will,  before  many  years,  undergo  a  com- 
plete change — that  is,  in  separating  the 
passenger  and  mail  traffic  from  the 
freight.  The  colossal  hulks  of  8,000 
or  10,000  tons  must  be  filled  with 
freight  or  they  eat  their  heads  off, 
besides  the  danger  and  loss  of  speed 
from, being  so  heavily  handicapped. 
Pleasure  or  business  passengers  do 
not  generally  now  take  a  cargo  ship 
from  Dover  to  Calais,  or  Folkestone 
to  Boulogne,  or  Holyhead  to  Kings- 
town ;  nor  do  they  prefer  a  heavy-laden 
freight  train,  by  railway,  to  the  Flying 
Dutchman  or  Lightning  Express  ;  and 
when  a  fast  line  of  ocean  steamers, 
built  to  carry  only  the  mails  and 
passengers,  is  put  between  Milford 
Haven,  in  Wales,  and  Whitehaven, 
in  Nova  Scotia,  the  directors  of  all 
other  Atlantic  lines  of  steamers  which 
hope  to  carry  passengers  will  dis- 
cover the  truth  of  these  assertions 
about  cargo  ships  and  freight  trains, 
and  passengers  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  make  an  average  journey  and 
voyage  between  the  great  centres  of 
business  or  pleasure  in  Europe  and 
America  of  but  little  over,  if  not  even 
inside  of,  five  or  six  days,  with  more 
comfort  and  far  less  apprehension  of 
danger  or  disaster  than  they  can  at 
present. — The  Chicago  Curre?it. 


ON  THE  PLEASURE  OF  READING. 


OF  all  the  privileges  we  enjoy  in  this 
nineteenth  century  there  is  none, 
perhaps,  for  which  we  ought  to  be 
more  thankful  than  for  the  easier 
access  to  books.  In  the  words  of  an 
old  English  song — 

Oh  for  a  booke  and  a  shadie  nooke, 

Eyther  in-a-doore  or  out ; 
With  the  grene  leaves  whispering  overhede 

Or  the  streete  cryes  all  about. 


Where  I  maie  reade  all  at  my  ease, 

Both  of  the  newe  and  olde; 
For  a  joUie  goode  booke  whereon  to  looke, 

Is  belter  to  me  thaugo'de. 

The  debt  we  owe  to  books  is  well 
expressed  by  R.  de  Bury,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  author  of  "  Philobiblon," 
published  in  1473,  and  the  earliest 
English  treatise  on  the  delights  of 
literature:  "These   are    the   masters 
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who  instruct  us  without  rods  and 
ferules,  without  hard  words  and  anger, 
without  clothes  Gr  money.  If  you 
approach  them,  they  are  not  asleep; 
if  investigating  you  interrogate  them, 
they  conceal  nothing ;  if  you  mistake 
them,  they  never  grumble ;  if  you  are 
ignorant,  they  cannot  laugh  at  you." 

This  feeling  that  books  are  real 
friends  is  constantly  present  to  all  who 
love  reading. 

"I  have  friends  [said  Petrarch] 
whose  society  is  extremely  agreeable 
to  me  j  -they  are  of  all  ages,  and  of 
every  country.  They  have  distin- 
guished themselves  both  in  the  cabi- 
net and  in  the  field,  and  obtained  high 
honours  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
sciences.  It  is  easy  to  gain  access  to 
•them,  for  they  are  always  at  my  service, 
and  I  admit  them  to  my  company, 
and  dismiss  them  from  it,  whenever  I 
please.  They  are  never  troublesome, 
but  immediately  answer  every  question 
I  ask  them.  Some  relate  to  me  the 
events  of  past  ages,  while  others  re- 
veal to  me  the  secrets  of  Nature. 
Some  teach  me  how  to  live,  and 
others  how  to  die.  Some,  by  their 
vivacity,  drive  away  my  cares  and 
exhilarate  my  spirits ;  while  others 
give  fortitude  to  my  mind,  and  teach 
me  the  important  lesson  how  to  re- 
strain my  desires,  and  to  depend 
wholly  on  myself.  They  open  to  me, 
in  short,  the  various  avenues  of  all 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  upon  their 
information  I  may  safely  rely  in  all 
emergencies.  In  return  for  all  their 
services,  they  only  ask  me  to  accom- 
modate them  with  a  convenient 
chamber  in  some  corner  of  my 
humble  habitation,  where  they  may 
repose  in  peace;  for  these  friends  are 
more  delighted  by  the  tranquillity  of 
retirement  than  with  the  tumults  of 
society." 

"  He  that  loveth  a  book,"  says 
Isaac  Barrow,  "will  never  want  a  faith- 
ful friend,  a  wholesome  counsellor,  a 
cheerful     companion,    an     effectual 


I  comforter.     By  study,  by  reading,  by 
I  thinking,  one  may  innocently  divert 
!  and    pleasantly  entertain    himself,  as 
in  all  weathers,  so  in  all  fortunes." 

Southey  took  a  rather  more  melan- 
choly view : — 

My  days  among  the  dead  are  pass'd, 

Around  me  I  behold, 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast, 

The  mighty  minis  of  old  ; 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 

With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

Imagine,  in  the  words  of  Aikin, 

"  That  we  had  it  in  our  power  to 
call  up  the  shades  of  the  greatest  and 
wisest  men  that  ever  existed,  and 
oblige  them  to  converse  with  us  on 
the  most  interesting  topics — what  an 
inestimable  privilege  should  we  think 
it ! — how  superior  to  all  common  en- 
joyments !  But  in  a  well-furnished 
library  we,  in  fact,  possess  this  power. 
We  can  question  Xenophon  and 
Caesar  on  their  campaigns,  make 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  plead  be- 
fore us,  join  in  the  audiences  of  So- 
cartes  and  Plato,  and  receive  demon- 
strations from  Euclid  and  Newton. 
In  books  we  have  the  choicest 
thoughts  of  the  ablest  men  in  their 
best  dress." 

"  Books,"  says  Jeremy  Collier, 
"  are  a  guide  in  youth  and  an  enter- 
tainment for  age.  They  support  us 
under  solitude,  and  keep  us  from  be- 
ing a  burthen  to  ourselves.  They 
help  us  to  forget  the  crossness  of  men 
and  things;  compose  our  cares  and 
our  passions ;  and  lay  our  disappoint- 
ments asleep.  When  we  are  weary 
of  the  living,  we  may  repair  to  the 
dead,  who  have  nothing  of  peevish- 
ness, pride,  or  design  in  their  conver- 
sation." 

Cicero  described  a  room  without 
books  as  a  body  without  a  soul.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  be  a 
philosopher  to  love  reading. 

Sir  John  Herschel  tells  an  amusing 
anecdote  illustrating  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  a  book,  not  assuredly  of 
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the  lirst  order.  In  a  certain  village 
the  blacksmith  had  got  hold  of 
Richardson's  novel,  "  Pamela,  or 
Virtue  Rewarded,"  and  used  to  sit  on 
his  anvil  in  the  long  summer  evenings, 
and  read  it  aloud  to  a  large  and  atten- 
tive audience.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
short  book,  but  they  fairly  listened  to 
it  all.  *'At  length,  when  the  happy 
turn  of  fortune  arrived,  which  brings 
the  hero  and  heroine  together,  and 
sets  them  living  long  and  happily 
according  to  the  most  approved  rules, 
the  congregation  were  so  delighted  as 
to  raise  a  great  shout,  and  procuring 
the  church  keys,  actually  set  the  parish 
bells  ringing." 

"  The  lover  of  reading  [says  Leigh 
Hunt]  will  derive  agreeable  terror 
from  '  Sir  Bertram '  and  '  The 
Haunted  Chamber';  will  assent  with 
delighted  reason  to  every  sentence  in 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  '  Essay ' ;  will  feel  him- 
self wandering  into  solitudes  with  Gray ; 
shake  honest  hands  with  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley;  be  ready  to  embrace 
Parson  Adams,  and  to  chuck  Pounce 
out  of  the  wmdow  instead  of  the  hat; 
will  travel  with  Marco Poloand  Mungo 
Park;  stay  at  home  with  Thomson; 
retire  with  Cowley ;  be  industrious 
with  Hutton ;  sympathizing  with  Gay 
and  Mrs.  Inchbald;  *  laughing  with 
(and  at)  Buncle;  melancholy,  and 
forlorn,  and  self-restored  with  the 
shipwrecked  mariner  of  De  Foe." 

The  delights  of  reading  have  been 
appreciated  in  many  quarters  where 
we  might  least  expect  it.  Among  the 
hardy  Norsemen  runes  were  supposed 
to  be  endowed  with  miraculous  power. 
There  is  an  Arabic  proverb  that  **  a 
wise  man's  day  is  worth  a  fool's  life." 
and,  though  it  rather  perhaps  reflects 
the  spirit  of  the  califs  than  of  the  sul- 
tans, that ''  the  ink  of  science  is  more 
precious  than  the  blood  of  the  martyrs." 

Confucius  is  said  to  have  des- 
cribed himself  as  a  man  who  "  in  his 
eager  pursuit  of  knowledge  forgot  his 
food,  who  in  the  joy  of  his  attainment 


forgot  his  sorrows,  and  did  not  even 
perceive  that  old  age  was  coming 
on." 

Yet,  if  this  could  be  said  by  the 
Chinese  and  the  Arabs,  what  language 
can  be  strong  enough  to  express  the 
gratitude  we  ought  to  feel  for  the  ad- 
vantages we  enjoy?  We  do  not  ap- 
preciate, I  think,  our  good  fortune  in 
belonging  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
A  hundred  years  ago  many  of  the  most 
delightful  books  were  still  uncreated. 
How  much  more  interesting  science 
has  become  especially,  if  I  were  to 
mention  only  one  name,  through  the 
genius  of  Darwin !  Renan  has  char- 
acterized this  as  a  most  amusing  cen- 
tury ;  I  should  rather  have  described 
it  as  most  interesting  ;  presenting  us 
with  an  endless  vista  of  absorbing 
problems,  with  infinite  opportunities, 
with  more  than  the  excitements,  and 
less  of  the  dangers,  which  surrounded 
our  less  fortunate  ancestors. 

Reading,  indeed,  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  study.  Far  from  it.  "  I 
put,"  says  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  in 
his  excellent  articleon  "The  Choice  of 
Books  "  {Fortnightly  Review,  iSyg)— 
"  I  put  the  poetic  and  emotional  side 
of  literature  as  the  most  needed  for 
daily  use." 

In  the  prologue  to  "The  Legende 
of  Goode  Women,"  Chaucer  says  : — 

And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  konne  but  lyte, 

On  bokes  for  to  rede  I  me  delyte, 

And  to  him  giye  I  feyth  and  ful  credence, 

And  in  myn  herte  have  him  in  reverence, 

So  hertely,  that  ther  is  game  noon, 

That  fro  my  bokes  maketh  me  to  goon, 

But  yt  be  seldome  on  the  holy  day, 

Save,  certynly,  when  that  the  monthe  of  May 

Is  comin,  and  that  I  here  the  foules   synge, 

And  that  the  floures  gynnen  for  to  sprynge, 

Farwel  my  boke,  and  my  devocion. 

But  I  doubt  whether,  if  he  had  en- 
joyed our  advantages,  he  could  have 
been  so  certain  of  tearing  himself 
away  even  in  the  month  of  May. 

Macaulay,  who  had  all  that  wealth 
and  fame,  rank  and  talents  could  give, 
yet,  we  are  told,  derived  his  greatest 
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happiness  from  books.  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
in  his  charming  biography,  says 
that  "of  the  feelings  which  Macaulay 
entertained  towards  the  great  minds 
of  bygone  ages  it  is  not  for  any  one 
except  himself  to  speak.  He  has 
told  us  how  his  debt  to  them  was  in- 
calculable; how  they  guided  him  to 
truth  ;  how  they  filled  liis  mind  with 
noble  and  graceful  images  ;  how  they 
stood  by  him  in  all  vicissitudes — 
comforters  in  sorrow,  nurses  in  sick- 
nessjcompanions  in  solitude,  the  old 
friends  who  are  never  seen  with  new 
faces ;  who  are  the  the  same  in 
wealth  and  in  poverty,  in  glory  and  in 
obscurity.  Great  as  were  the  honours 
and  possessions  which  Macaulay 
acquired  by  his  pen,  all  who  knew 
him  were  well  aware  that  the  titles  and 
rewards  which  he  gained  by  his  own 
works  were  nothing  in  the  balance  as 
compared  with  the  pleasure  he  de- 
rived from  the  works  of  others.'' 

There  was  no  society  in  London  so 
agreeable  that  Macaulay  would  have 
preferred  it  at  breakfast  or  at  dinner 
to  the  company  of  Sterne  or  Fielding, 
Horace  Walpole  or  Boswell. 

The  love  of  reading  which  Gibbon 
declared  he  would  not  exchange  for 
all  the  treasures  of  India  was,  in  fact, 
with  Macaulay  "a  main  element  of 
happiness  in  one  of  the  happiest  lives 
that  it  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
biographer  to  record." 

Moreover,  books  are  now  so  cheap  as 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  almost  every 
one.  This  was  not  always  so.  It  is 
quite  a  recent  blessing. 

Mr.  Ireland,  to  whose  charming 
little  "  Book-Lover's  Enchiridion," 
in  common  with  every  lover  of  read- 
ing, I  am  greatly  indebted,  tells  us 
that  when  a  boy  he  was  so  de- 
lighted with  White's  "  Natural  History 
of  Selborne,"  that  in  order  to  posess 
a  copy  of  his  own  he  actually  copied 
out  the  whole  book. 

Mary  Lamb  gives  a  pathetic  de- 
scription of  a  studious  boy  lingering 
at  a  bookstall : — 


I  saw  a  boy  with  eager  eye 
Open  a  book  upon  a  stall, 
And  read,  as  he'd  devour  it  all ; 
Which,  when  the  stall-man  did  espy. 
Soon  to  the  boy  I  heard  him  call, 
"  You  sir,  you  never  buy  a  book, 
Therefore  in  one  you  shall  not  look." 
The  boy  passed  slowly  on,  and  with  a  sigh 
He  wished  he  never  had  been  taught  to  read, 
Then  of  the  old  churl's  books  he  should  have 
had  no  need. 

Such  snatches  of  literature  have, 
indeed  a  special  and  peculiar  charm. 
This  is,  I  believe,  partly  due  to  the 
very  fact  of  their  being  brief.  Many 
readers,  I  think,  miss  much  of  the 
pleasure  of  reading,  by  forcing  them- 
selves to  dwell  too  long  continuously 
on  one  subject.  In  a  long  railway 
journey,  for  instance,  many  persons 
take  only  a  single  book.  The  conse- 
quence is  that,  unless  it  is  a  story, 
after  half-an-hour  or  an  hour  they  are 
quite  tired  of  it.  Whereas,  if  they 
had  two,  or  still  better  three,  on 
different  subjects,  and  one  of  them 
being  of  an  amusing  character,  they 
would  probably  find  that  by  changing 
as  soon  as  they  felt  at  ail  weary,  they 
would  come  back  again  and  again  to 
each  with  renewed  zest,  and  hour 
after  hour  would  pass  pleasantly  away. 
Every  one,  of  course  must  judge  for, 
himself,  but  such  at  least  is  my  experi- 
ence. 

I  quite  agree,  therefore,  with  Lord 
Iddesleigh  as  to  the  charm  of  desul- 
tory reading;  but  the  wider  the  field 
the  more  important  that  we  should 
benefit  by  the  very  best  books  in  each 
class.  'Not  that  we  need  confine  our- 
selves to  them,  but  that  we  should 
commence  with  them,  and  they  will 
certainly  lead  us  on  to  others.  There 
are  of  course  some  books  which  we 
must  read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly 
digest.  But  these  are  exceptions. 
As  regards  by  far  the  larger  number, 
it  is  probably  better  to  read  them 
quickly,  dwelling  only  on  the  best 
and  most  important  passages.  In 
this  way,  no  doubt,  we  shall  lose 
much,  but  we  gain   more   by  ranging 
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over  a  wider  field.  We  may  in  fact, 
I  think,  apply  to  reading  Lord  Broug- 
ham's wise  dictum  as  regards  educa- 
tion, and  say  that  it  is  well  to  read 
everything  of  something,  and  some- 
thing of  everything.  In  this  way  only 
we  can  ascertain  the  bent  of  our  own 
tastes,  for  it  is  a  general,  though  not 
of  course  an  invariable  rule,  that  we 
profit  little  by  books  which  we  do 
not  enjoy. 

Our  difficulty  now  is  what  to  select. 
We  must  be  careful  what  we  read,  and 
not,  like  the  sailors  of  Ulysses,  take 
bags  of  wind  for  sacks  of  treasure — 
not  only  lest  we  should  even  now  fall 
into  the  error  of  the  Greeks,  and  sup- 
pose that  language  and  definitions  can 
be  instruments  of  investigation  as  well 
as  of  thought,  but  lest,  as  too  often 
happens,  we  should  waste  time  over 
trash.  There  are  many  books  to 
which  one  may  apply,  in  the  sarcastic 
sense,  the  ambiguous  remark  said  to 
have  been  made  to  an  unfortunate 
author,  "  I  will  lose  no  time  in  read- 
ing your  book." 

It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  how  much 
innocent  happiness  we  thoughtlessly 
throw  away.  An  Eastern  proverb 
says  that  calamities  sent  by  heaven 
may  be  avoided j  but  from  those  we 
bring  on  ourselves  there  is  no  escape. 
Time  is  often  said  to  be  money ;  but 
it  is  more,  for  it  is  life  itself.  Yet  how 
many  there  are  who  would  cling  des- 
paratelyto  life,  and  yet  think  nothing  of 
wasting  time  ! 

For  who  knows  most,  him  loss  of  time  moU 
grieves. 

*'I  remember,"  says  Hillard,  ''a 
satirical  poem,  in  which  the  devil  is 
represented  as  fishing  for  men,  and 
adapting  his  bait  to  the  tastes  and 
temperaments  of  his  prey ;  but  the 
idlers  were  the  easiest  victims,  for 
they  swallowed  even  the  naked  hook." 

"  Ask  of  the  wise,"  says  Schiller,  in 
Lord  Sherbrooke's  translation. 
The  moments  we  forego 
Eternity  itself  cannot  retrieve. 


Chesterfield's  "  Letters  to  his  Son," 
with  a  great  deal  that  is  worldly  and 
cynical,  contain  certainly  much  good 
advice.  "Every  moment,"  for  instance 
he  says,  "  which  you  now  lose  is  so 
much  character  and  advantage  lost  ; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  every  moment 
you  now  employ  usefully  is  so  much 
tiiiie  wisely  laid  out  at  prodigious 
interest."  "  Do  what  you  will,"  he 
elsewhere  observes,  '*  only  do  some- 
thing." "Know  the  true  value  of 
time  ;  snatch,  seize  and  enjoy  every 
moment  of  it." 

Is  not  happiness  indeed  a  duty, 
as  well  as  self-denial?  It  has 
been  well  said  that  some  of  our 
teachers  err,  perhaps,  in  .that  "they 
dwell  on  the  duty  of  self-denial,  but 
exhibit  not  the  duty  of  delight."  We 
must,  however,  be  ungrateful  indeed  if 
we  cannot  appreciate  the  wonderful 
and  beautiful  world  in  which  we  live. 
Moreover,  how  can  we  better  make 
others  happy  than  by  being  cheerful 
and  happy  ourselves  ? 

Few,  indeed,  attain  che  philosphy 
of  Hegel,  who  is  said  to  have  calmly 
finished  his  "  Phaenomenologie  des 
Geistes"at  Jena,  on  October  14,  1806, 
not  knowing  anything  whatever  of 
the  battle  that  was  raging  round  him. 
Most  men,  however,  may  at  will  make 
of  this  world  either  a  palace  or  a 
prison,  and  there  are  few  more  effec- 
tive and  more  generally  available 
sources  of  happiness  than  the  wise  use 
of  books. 

Many,  I  believe,  are  deterred  from 
attempting  what  are  called  stiff  books 
for  fear  they  should  not  understand 
them ;  but,  as  Hobbes  said,  there  are 
few  who  need  complain  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  minds,  if  only  they  would 
do  their  best  with  them. 

In  reading,  however,  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  select  subjects  in  which 
one  is  interested.  I  remember  years 
ago  consulting  Mr.  Darwin  as  to  the 
selection  of  a  course  of  study.  He 
ask  me  what  interested  me  most,  and 
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advised  me  to  choose  that  subject. 
This  indeed  applies  to  the  work  of 
life  generally. 

I  am  sometimes  disposed  to  think 
that  the  great  readers  of  the  next 
generation  will  be,  not  our  lawyers 
and  doctors,  shopkeepers  and  manu- 
facturers, but  the  labourer  and  me- 
chanic. Does  not  this  seem  natural? 
The  former  work  mainly  with  their 
head ;  when  their  daily  duties  are 
over  the  brain  is  often  exhausted,  and 
of  their  leisure  time  much  must  be 
devoted  to  air  and  exercise.  The 
labourer  or  mechanic,  on  the  contrary, 
besides  working  often  for  much  shorter 
hours,  have  in  their  work-time  taken 
sufficient  bodily  exercise,  and  could 
therefore  give  any  leisure  they  might 
have  to  reading  and  study.  They 
have  not  done  so  as  yet,  it  is  true ;  but 


this  has  been  for  obvious  reasons. 
Now,  however,  in  the  first  place,  they 
receive  an  excellent  education  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  have  more  easy 
access  to  the  best  books. 

Ruskin  has  observed  he  does  not 
wonder  at  what  men  suffer,  but  he 
often  wonders  at  what  they  lose.  We 
suffer  much,  no  doubt,  from  the  faults 
of  others,  but  we  lose  much  more  by 
our  own. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  own  a 
library;  it  is  another  to  use  it  wisely. 
Every  one  of  us  may  say  with  Proc- 
tor :  — 

AH  round  the  room  my  silent  servants  wait, 
My  friends  in  every  season,  bright  and  dim, 

Angels  and  seraphim 
Come  down  and  murmur  to  me,  sweet  and  low 
And  spirits  of  the  sk'es  all  come  and  go 

Early  and  hte. 

—  Contemporary  Revieiv. 


SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENCE  A  PROFESSION.  = 


BY  HON.  M.  A.  NEWELL. 


THE  title  must  be  taken  as  a  pre- 
diction, not  as  an  assertion. 
School  superintendence  is  not  a  pro- 
fession in  esse^  but  only  in  posse. 

School  superintendence  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  active  and 
honorary.  I  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  first  class,  the  active  members. 
The  honorary  members  have  their 
position  established ;  their  profes- 
sional character  is  fully  acknowledged ; 
they  are  professional  politicians.  I 
speak  not  of  them,  though  they  have 
their  uses  as  collectors  of  statistics  or 
as  ornamental  appendages,  but  of 
those  superintendents  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  work  of  visiting, 
regulating  and  improving  the  com- 
mon schools.     Men    of  the   kind    I 


♦Paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Superin- 
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refer  to  are  known  to  our  English  and' 
Canadian  cousins  as  school  inspec- 
tors— men  who  look  into  the  schools, 
and  are  not  mere  ^/^-lookers  or  over- 
lookers. There  are  enough  of  such 
men,  I  believe,  to  constitute  a  distinct 
profession,  as  large  in  numbers  and 
as  honourable  in  rank  as  the  pro- 
fession of  law  or  of  medicine. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  say  that 
school  superintendence  is  not  now  a 
profession,  nor  to  state  the  reasons 
why  it  is  not.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  organization  of  labour,  either 
of  the  physical  or  of  the  intellectual  kind,, 
is  an  institution  of  very  slow  growth. 
We  have  not  to  go  far  back  to  find  a 
lime  when  no  diploma  was  needed  to 
authorize  a  blacksmith  or  a  barber  to 
set  a  broken  limb  or  extract  a  decay- 
ing tooth.  Indeed,  dentistry  as  a 
quasi  profession  had  its  birth  in  this 
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century,  and  almost  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation. 
Labour  must  first  become  specialized 
before  it  can  be  organized.  No 
association  of  dentists  was  possible 
until  the  work  of  the  dentist  was 
recognized  to  be  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  set  apart  as  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  general  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  requiring 
special  education,  training  and  prac- 
tice. To  what  extent  such  specializa- 
tions may  yet  be  carried  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  It  would  not  be  surprising 
if  before  lung  the  diploma  of  surgery 
should  be  separated  from  that  of  medi- 
cal practice  as  it  is  to-day  in  Eng- 
land, and  if  even  the  degree  of  M.I^., 
which  now  covers  the  whole  range  of 
medical  practice,  should  be  subdivid- 
ed into  a  number  of  specified  degrees, 
such  as  O.  D.,  Oculorum  Doctor — 
Eye  Doctor,  P.  D.,  Pulmorum  Doc- 
tor— Lung  Doctor;  C.  D. ,  Cordis 
Doctor  — Heart  Doctor. 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 
organization  of  school  superintend- 
ence into  a  special  guild,  because  all 
thinking  men  are  convinced  that  the 
right  superintendence  of  schools  re- 
quires special  fitness,  special  prepara- 
tion, special  practice.  One  may  be 
an  able  ward  politician,  and  not  a 
good  school  superintendent;  one  may 
even  be  an  excellent  teacher,  and  yet 
not  make  a  good  superintendent ;  one 
may  be  a  faithful  and  eloquent 
preacher,  and  not  be  a  good  school 
superintendent.  To  fit  him  for  his 
duties  the  superintendent  must  have 
special  qualifications,  the  resuk  of 
natural  ability,  aided  by  education 
and  experience. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  teach- 
ing is  a  profession,  and  that  superin- 
tendents should  graduate  in  that 
school,  and  thus  secure  professional 
recognition.  But,  in  reality,  teaching 
is  not  a  profession,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will  not  become  one  until  the 
millennium  dawns.  We  read  indeed  of 


"the  profession  of  teaching,"  and 
some  teachers  take  pleasure  in  call- 
ing themselves  "professors,"  but  the 
profession  and  the  professors  exist 
only  by  courtesy  or  in  the  "devout 
imagination  "  of  enthusiastic  school- 
men. One  leading  idea  in  a  profes- 
sion is  that  those  who  enter  it  honestly 
mean  to  stick  to  it.  But  ninety-nine 
young  teachers  out  of  the  hundred  do 
not  mean  to  stick  to  it.  They  mean 
to  cast  it  aside  as  soon  as  opportunity 
offers.  Sometimes  no  opportunity  to 
get  rid  of  it  is  presented,  and  it  sdcks 
to  them  like  the  shirt  of  Nessus,  in 
spite  of  their  earnest  desires  and  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  cast  it  from  them.  Then 
they  begin  to  indulge  in  day  dreams 
about  the  "  noble  and  sacred  profes- 
sion of  teaching." 

There  is  an  Eastern  story  of  a  der- 
vish who  was  shown  over  the  palace 
of  the  sovereign,  and  had  the  bad  taste 
to  speak  of  it  as  a  caravansary.  On 
being  reproved  for  using  so  contemp- 
tuous a  word,  he  asked  the  king  who 
was  the  first  person  who  lived  in  the 
house. 

"  The  king,  my  grandfather,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  And  who  was  the  next  ?  " 

"The  king,  my  father." 

"  And  who  will  succeed  you  ?  " 

"  The  prince,  my  son." 

"  Alas,  my  lord,"  said  the  holy  man, 
"the  palace  that  received  such  a 
succession  of  guests  is  not  a  palace, 
but  a  caravansary." 

Who  can  count  the  endless 
succession  of  teachers  who  pass 
through  a  small  country  school-house 
in  half  a  century?  The  average 
official  life  of  a  school  teacher  has 
been  estimated  at  three  years.  The 
term  may  have  been  lengthened  since 
this  estimate  was  made,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  average  term  does  not 
reach  five  years.  How  is  it  possible 
that  a  profession  can  be  formed  from 
a  membership  which  has  neither  per- 
manence  nor   cohesion?      And   yet 
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these  two  elements  must  be  intro- 
duced into  school  management,  if  any 
kind  of  steady  progress  is  to  be  main- 
tained. Without  continuity  of  direc- 
tive force  the  school-ship  may  indeed 
be  kept  in  motion,  but  it  will  only 
drift  hither  and  thither  at  the  mercy 
of  wind  and  tide.  The  only  hope 
that  I  see  for  the  future  lies  in  the 
maintenance  and  enlargement  of  the 
school  superintendency  — state,  city, 
county  and  township,  f  f  ere  we  have 
a  body  of  men,  small  enough  to 
possess  the  power  of  cohesion,  and 
with  official  terms  long  enough  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  mutual 
cooperation. 

What  is  necessary  to  entitle  any- 
body of  intellectual  workers  to  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  a  profession? 

1.  A  community  of  aims. 

2.  A  community  of  interests. 

3.  Similar  professional  training. 

4.  A  general  recognition  by  the 
public  of  the  special  functions  of  the 
profession. 

5.  A  general  recognition  of  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  labour 
performed. 

6.  The  power  and  the  will  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  its  own 
members. 

7.  Such  esprit  de  corps  as  will  be 
the  necessary  result  of  the  preceding 
conditions. 

Of  the  first  and  second  points — 
community  of  aims  and  interests — 
nothing  need  be  said.  As  to  the 
third —  similar  professional  training 
for  all  the  members — it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  some  difficulty  exists  at 
present ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  could  be  enforced  in 
the  course  of  time  to  the  same  extent, 
at  least,  as  it  is  now  enforced  in  the 
professions  of  law  and  medicine.  For 
the  present  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
ence might  be  taken  as  an  equivalent 
for  professional  training.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  convention  of  superintend- 
ents, who  have  had   seven   years'  ex- 


perience or  more,  should  meet  and 
organize  into  a  college,  society,  or 
academy  of  superintendents ;  suppose 
they  should  invite  young  men  or 
women  who  desire  to  become  school 
superintendents  to  come  before  them 
for  examination ;  suppose  that  those 
who  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
received  a  diploma,  would  not  this 
diploma  be  generally  accepted  as 
evidence  of  qualification?  And  is  it 
not  probable  that  in  the  course  of 
time  some  such  evidence  will  be  re- 
quired from  all  applicants  for  such 
positions?  It  is  not  claimed  that 
such  an  organization  would  revolu- 
tionize our  educational  institutions  at 
once,  but  it  might  be  able  to  plant 
the  seed,  which  would  bring  forth 
fruit  in  due  season.  Colleges  are  be- 
ginning to  place  the  study  of  peda- 
gogy among  their  elective  courses; 
why  might  not  the  normal  schools  go 
a  step  further  and  establish  a  professor- 
ship of  school  superintendence? 

As  to  the  fourth  point — the  general 
recognition  of  the  special  functions  of 
school  superintendents — it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  this  recognition  is 
not  yet  universal ;  but  public  opinion 
is  tending  in  this  direction,  and  it 
should  be  encouraged.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  guild  of  superintendents 
would  be  one  of  the  best  means  of 
developing  a  healthy  public  opinion 
on  this  subject.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
known  and  acknowledged  that  the 
best  public  schools  are  those  that 
have  the  best  superintendents.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  desire  for  good 
schools  will  prove  a  stronger  motive 
than  the  small  amount  of  political  in- 
fluence working  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. I  am  strongly  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  politics  have  been  intro- 
duced into  school  matters,  not  so  much 
by  the  politicians  as  by  applicants 
for  office,  who  would  use  their  paity 
to  assist  them  in  their  own  aspirations. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  effort  to 
remove    school    appointments    from 
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the  sphere  of  party  politics  would 
be  strongly  opposed  by  the  working 
politicians. 

This  convention  does  not  need  to 
be  informed  about  the  distinctively 
intellectual  character  of  the  work  done 
by  school  superintendents.  Human 
nature,  in  all  its  stages,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  is  the  constant 
study  of  the  superintendent.  Not 
merely  child  nature,  but  parent  nature, 
and  school  board  nature,  and  political 
human  nature,  as  well.  The  crown- 
ing disgrace  of  the  guild  of  teachers 


is  that  they  have  no  voice  in  deter- 
mining the  qualifications  of  their  owr> 
members.  It  would  move  Diogenes 
to  laughter  to  see  a  coterie  of  shoe- 
makers, tailors  and  carpenters  sitting, 
in  solemn  judgement  on  the  scholar- 
ship of  a  teacher,  and  marking  him 
in  definite  percentages. 

I  have  not  proposed  to  exhaust,  but 
only  to  introduce  this  subject.  I  am  not 
vain  enough  to  expect  the  approval 
of  this  department.  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied if  I  have  provoked  intelligent  con- 
tradiction. 
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NOTES    FOR    TEACHERS. 


No.  3.    Joseph. 

L  JOSEPH  LOVED.  (Readxxvii. 
I  1-3.)  Last  lesson  about  Isaac. 
Who  were  his  sons  ?  Esau  and  Jacob, 
been  separated  for  more  than  twenty 
years  by  a  quarrel — now  reconciled — 
had  together  buried  their  father  (xxxv. 
29.)  Where  is  Jacob  living  ?  Have 
a  picture  of  family  life  of  a  great  chief 
or  sheikh.  Many  tents — probably 
each  of  Jacob's  four  wives  a  separate 
tent  for  her  family.  Many  flocks  and 
herds,  with  their  herdsmen.  But  not 
altogether  happy  family — quarrels  and 
jealousies  arise — partly  owing  to  the 
father.  Whom  does  he  favour  most  ? 
Joseph,  the  youngest  child  but  one 
— perhaps  brighter  and  more  winning. 
How  is  he  specially  favoured  ?  His 
brothers  wear  the  short,  coarse  clothes 
of  shepherds — but  he  wears  the  long 
fringed  tunic  of  a  boy  or  girl  of  royal 
rank.     (See  2  Sam.  xiii.  18.) 

II.  Joseph  Hated.  (Read  4-1 1.) 
A  father's  petted  child  often  disliked 
by  brothers  and  sisters.     Joseph  speci- 


ally so.  Why  ?  Because  of  {a)  yacob's 
partiality — loving  him  best — giving 
him  the  princely  coat,  as  if  above  them. 
ib)  His  two  dreams.  What  were  they  ? 
[c)  His  telling  of  his  brothers'  misdeeds. 
He  must  not  be  thought  of  as  a  "  tell- 
tale." Children  ought  to  tell  parents 
if  know  of  wrong-doing,  but  should 
warn  the  brother  or  sister  first ;  must 
tell  in  a  kind  spirit.  ^ 

What  did  their  feelings  of  envy  lead 
them  on  to?  From  envy  to  hatred^ 
bearing  him  ill-will — from  hatred  to 
malice — plotting  against  him — from 
malice  to  cruelty — selling  him  as  a 
slave — disregarding  his  anguish  (see 
xlii.  21) — then  to  deceit  (verse  32). 
So  easy  are  the  steps  in  sin. 

III.  Joseph  at  Work.  (Read 
xxxix.  1-6.)  The  long  journey  over 
— Egypt  reached  at  last.  Who  bought 
Joseph  ?  Potiphar,  captain  of  high 
rank  —  accustomed  to  command  — 
soon  sees  what  sort  of  servant  Joseph 
is.  He  finds  him  (a)  Industrious. 
Fond  of  his  work,  and  doing  it  well. 
(6)    Trustworthy.  —  Joseph    feared 
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God,  and  did  his  work  as  to  Him. 
Therefore  could  be  trusted  to  do  it 
well. 

IV.  Lessons,  (i)  The  sin  of  envy. 
Hardly  any  sin  so  common  or  so  little 
thought  of.  But  see  what  it  leads 
to  !  (2)  The  way  to  hear  troubles. 
Not  moaning  over  them,  but  being 
patient,  cheerful,  setting  to  work,  do- 
ing all  as  in  God's  sight. 

Text.  Godliness  with  content- 
ment is  great  gain. 


No.  4.     Benjamin. 

1.  The  Journey.  (Read  xliii.  i- 
15.)  Have  here  the  busy  prepS-rations 
for  a  journey.  One  of  Jacob's  children 
leaving  home  for  first  time.  Who  is 
he?  Benjamin  had  sad  life  so  far. 
His  mother  Rachel  died  at  his  birth 
— had  lost  his  own  brother  Joseph 
when  quite  a  child — had  grown  up 
among  rough  shepherds.  Why  is  he 
to  leave  home  now?  Listen  to  Judah 
telling  the  tale  (xliii.  3-14).  At  last 
Jacob  yields.  But  what  preparations 
are  made  ?  Shows  the  same  caution 
so  often  seen  in  his  life.  So  a  present 
is  packed  for  the  lord  of  the  country, 
after  Eastern  custom.  Is  that  all? 
Jacob  gives  them  his  blessing,  and 
prays  God  to  take  care  of  them.  Can 
picture *the  old  patriarch  laying  his 
hand  upon  Benjamin  very  solemnly, 
and  then  turning  away  to  conceal  his 
tears.  All  boys  must  leave  home 
sooner  or  later.  What  can  they  learn 
from  this  story  ?  (a)  Prudence.  Make 
all  arrangements  first,  so  that  may  be- 
gin well.     (6)  Prayer.     How  happy 


to  leave  home  with  father's  prayers 
and  blessing !  Such  a  start,  sure  to 
go  on  well. 

II.  The  Welcome.  (Readxlv.  i- 
15.)  Question  the  children  on  the 
result  of  the  j  ourney.  Their  reception 
by  Joseph — his  making  them  a  feast 
— seating  them  by  age — placing  his 
cup  in  Benjamin's  sack — his  being  ac- 
cused— the  brothers'  return.  Judah's 
piteous  appeal  for  Benjamin.  At  last 
Joseph  makes  himself  known.  How 
loving  and  forgiving  he  was — they 
must  not  grieve — -it  was  all  God's  do- 
ing. All  has  turned  out  well.  They 
must  fetch  their  father  and  come  back 
and  settle  in  Egypt ;  and  now  at  last 
he  approaches  Benjamin — his  loving 
eyes  had  found  out  first  who  Joseph 
was  (verse  12) — the  two  brothers — 
long  parted — kiss  and  weep,  and  weep 
and  kiss  again.  What  a  happy  ending 
to  a  journey  ! 

III.  The  Lessons,  (a)  Unselfish- 
ness. Why  did  Benj amin  leave  home  ? 
To  save  his  father  and  brothers. 
Gladly  left  his  father's  side  to  go  long 
journey  for  good  of  others.  Who 
greater  than  he  did  the  same?  (b) 
God's  overruling  providence.  What 
seemed  less  likely  to  happen  than  the 
issue  of  this  journey?  How  could 
they  possibly  have  imagined  who  the 
ruler  would  turn  out  to  be  !  God  had 
ordered  all  things  to  work  together 
for  good.  He  does  so  still.  We  can- 
not see  His  workings — like  intricate 
machinery — can  only  trust  and  not  be 
afraid. 

Text.  All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God. 


Every  man  has  some  peculiar  train  of 
th  >ught  which  he  falls  back  up  m  when 
alone.  This  to  a  great  degree  moulds  the 
man. — Dugald  Stewart. 


The  many  important  lessons  that  may  be 


included  in  the  morning  exercise  are  those 
of  thankfulness,  goodwill,  reverence,  help- 
fulness, obedience,  love,  cheerfulness,  pa- 
tience, industry,  happiness,  health,  love  of 
country,  usefulness,  honesty,  politeness, 
duty,  what  to  read,  how  to  behave,  etc. 


Notes  for  Teachers. 
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NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Labour  must  be  made  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  young.  It  is 
honourable  to  do  anything  that  needs 
to  be  done.  Any  school  that*  edu- 
cates its  pupils  to  despise  honest 
labour  and  necessary  toil  should  be 
wiped  out  of  existence  at  once  as  a 
public  nuisance. — Alabama  Teacher, 


The  Committee  of  the  Ryerson 
Memorial  Fund  propose  to  issue  an- 
other and  a  general  appeal  very  shortly 
as  only  two-thirds  of  the  sum  required 
has  been  collected.  The  Committee 
propose  to  erect  a  bronze  statue  of  Dr. 
Ryerson,  in  front  of  the  Education 
Department  Building.  The  Com.- 
mittee  have  no  idea  of  divertmg  the 
contributions  to  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  the  erection  of  a  statute. 


A  TOBACCO-SMOKER  or  chcwer 
usually  spits  out  the  saliva  mixed  with 
the  tobacco  juice  ;  thus  the  food  loses 
something  that  it  needs  in  order  to  be 
properly  changed.  Wisely,  but  clearly 
and  with  unhesitating  words,  dwell  on 
the  filthiness  and  the  impoliteness  of 
this  habit.  The  argument  is  most  po- 
tent with  children,  whose  sensibilities 
are  not  blunted,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  with  older  pupils,  by  the  use  of 
"  the  weed." 


There  is  a  world  of  wisdom  in  the 
following  by  Judge  Stitzel,  of  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject 
of  the  choice  of  an  occupation : 
"  Farmers  should  encourage  their  sons 
as  much  as  possible  to  stay  on  the 
farm.  The  agriculturalist  certainly 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  occupations, 
and  farming  is  an  honourable  and 
noble  calling.     Take  ten  farmers,  ten 


I  professional  men,  ten  merchants  and 

\  ten  manufacturers,  and   watch   their 

I  operations  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 

I  and  you  will  find  that  the  farmers  will 

come  out  ahead  at  the  expiration  of 

that   time.     Many   farmers   have   an 

idea  that  they  must  educate  their  sons 

for  some  profession.     I  know  of  two 

sons  who  stood  by  their  father,  and 

followed  agriculture  for  a  liveHhood, 

each  making  a  fine  farni ;  whereas  a 

third  son  who  was  bright,  and  must, 

therefore,  needs  be  a  lawyer,  was  the 

cause  of  his  father's  ruin.' — Mail. 


Learn  to  Obey. — Is  it  wise  for 
young  men  to  grow  impatient  of  the 
counsel  and  control  of  a  good  father  ? 
He  is  much  more  Ukely  to  be  right 
than  they  are,  since  he  has  already 
been  over; a  bit  of  the  way  which  is 
still  to  them  untried.  Even  when 
young  people  cannot  help  thinking 
their  parents  unreasonable  in  their 
commands  or  restrictions,  they  should 
not  rebel.  We  are  bound  to  obey  our 
parents  "  in  the  Lord"  ;  that  is,  when- 
ever their  law  does  not  lead  us  to  the 
transgression  of  some  higher  law  given 
by  God  the  Father  to  all  His  children; 
and  it  is  generally  the  case  that  the 
parental  laws  which  excite  most  dis- 
content are  laws  which  only  restrain 
from  more  than  doubtful  good. 
Young  people  should  realize  that  no 
insult,  but  rather  honour,  is  shown 
them  by  any  such  restriction.  It  is 
young,  thoroughbred  horses,  and  not 
donkeys  or  mules,  who  need  restraint, 
and  who  are  considered  worthy  to 
receive  it !  By  obedience  alone  is  the 
will  disciplined  into  selfcommand, 
and  only  he  who  has  learned  to  obey 
can  ever  know  how  to  rule.  —  Edward 
Garrett. 
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Bible  Reading. — There  is  a  gain 
in  systematic  and  thorough  Bible  study ; 
there  is  a  gain  in  intelligent  Bible-read- 
ing, topically  or  by  a  single  book  at  a 
time  \  there  is  also  a  gain  in  the  regu- 
lar daily  reading  of  the  Bible,  chapter 
by  chapter,  in  course,  throughout  the 
year.  This  latter  reading  may,  at 
times,  be  perfunctory,  but  it  has  its 
practical  value  even  then.  Those 
men  who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
Bible  in  all  its  parts  are  commonly 
those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading  the  Bible  through,  in  course, 
year  after  year,  and  who  have  thereby 
become  gradually  familiar  with  portions 
of  the  Bible  which  they  would  not  have 
looked  up  in  ordinary  topical  reading  or 
study.  Nor  does  this  formal  reading 
of  the  Bible  interfere  with  more 
earnest  and  thorough  occasional  Bible- 
reading.  On  the  contrary,  it  makes 
that  kind  of  reading  all  the  more  satis- 
factory when  it  is  undertaken.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work, 
even  though  its  reading  be  somewhat 
irksome,  and  the  temptation  to  sleep 
be  a  strong  one  for  the  hour.  But 
that  should  not  be  one's  only  way  of 
Bible-reading ;  nor  is  it   likely  to  be. 


Archdeacon  Farrar  on  Bea- 
CONSFIELD. — I  will  mention  but  one 
more  characteristic  of  this  eminent 
man — it  was,  that  even  from  child- 
hood he  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  the 
highest  power.  Call  it  personal  am- 
bition, if  you  will,  and  admit  that  per- 
sonal ambition,  unless  it  be  redeemed 
by  pure  motives,  is  an  earthliness  and 
infirmity.  Yet,  admit  also  that  when  a 
man  does  aspire  it  is  well  that  he 
should  aim  at  something  loftier  than 
the  sluggish  ease  of  the  suburban 
villa,  or  the  comfortable  vulgarity  of 
the  selfish  millionaire.  Speaking  to 
youths  at  Manchester,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  said:  "I  give  to  them  that 
counsel   that  I    have  ever  given   to 


youth.  I  tell  them  to  aspire.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  youth  who  does  not  look 
up  will  look  down ;  and  that  the  spirit 
which  does  not  dare  to  soar  is  destined, 
perhaps,  to  grovel." 

But  it  was  not  a  purely  selfish  ambi- 
Uon  to  which  he  urged  them.  "You  will 
be  called,'  he  said,  "  to  grjsat  duties. 
Remember  what  has  been  done  for 
you.  Remember  that,  when  the  in- 
heritance devolves  upon  you,  you  are 
not  only  to  enjoy  it,  but  to  improve  it. 
You  will  some  day  succeed  to  the 
high  places  of  this  great  community. 
Recollect  those  who  lighted  the  way 
for  you ;  and  when  you  have  wealth, 
when  you  have  authority,  when  you 
have  power,  let  it  not  be  said  that  you 
were  deficient  in  public  virtue  or  public 
spirit.  Wherl  the  torch  is  delivered 
to  you,  do  you  also  light  the  path  of 
human  progress  to  educated  men." — 
Princes^  Authors  and  Statesmen. 


How  TO  Teach  Number  up  to  io. 
— I.  What  is  the  better  method  to 
teach  numbers  up  to  ten  ?  If  with 
objects,  what  objects  are  best  adapted 
to  that  purpose  ? 

Number  up  to  ten  should  be  taught 
objectively.  Not  only  should  the 
teacher  be  supplied  with  objects,  with 
which  to  illustrate,  in  the  presence  of 
the  class,  thecomposition  and  relations 
of  numbers,  but  each  pupil  should  do 
similar  work  himself.  In  order  that 
this  may  be  done,  objects  should  be 
distributed  to  the  pupils.  Objects 
that  can  be  the  most  easily  obtained 
in  sufficient  numbers,  and  also  such 
as  are  the  most  convenient  for  the 
children  to  handle,  may  be  used  ;  for 
example,  cubes,  slats,  counters,  shoe- 
pegs,  and  corn.  In  order  to  streng- 
then the  conception  of  the  number 
and  to  give  variety,  make  use  of  the 
objects  in  the  school-room  :  windows, 
doors,  slates,  desks,  pictures,  and  the 
parts  of  the  body — the  ears,  eyes, 
fingers,  etc. 


Geographical  Notes. 
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As  the  picture  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  object  that  the  written 
work  does  to  the  spoken,  the  pictorial 
representation  may  be  used  as  a  kind 
of  busy  work,  after  the  work  with  the 
objects,  in  order  to  more  fully  fix  the 
idea  in  the  pupil's  mind. 

These  purely  objective  exercises 
should  be  followed  by  exercises  in 
which  the  groups  of  objects  are  not 


seen,  but  easily  imagined ;  such  as  : 
John  having  5  doves,  3  doves  flew 
away ;  how  many  were  left  ?  Mary 
spent  3  cents  for  a  lead  pencil,  and  2 
cents  for  a  slate-pencil ;  how  much 
did  they  both  cost  ? 

In  all  this  work,  the  pupils  should 
be  required  to  give  a  clear  and  defi- 
nite expression  of  the  operation  per- 
formed. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 


China  offers  about  as  attractive  a 
field  for  the  work  of  professional  ex- 
plorers as  any  other  country  on  the 
globe.  It  has  recently  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  Chinese  coal-fields 
occupy  an  area  of  four  hundred 
thousand  square  miles. 


The  Gulf  Stream. — From  recent 
observations,  Captain  Pillsbury  finds 
that  the  strength  of  current  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  invariably  on  the 
Florida,  instead  of  the  Bahama,  side 
of  the  stream.  He  has  found  the 
temperature  of  the  stream  to  range 
from  42  to  81  degrees.  The  greatest 
velocity  of  the  stream  at  the  surface 
is  about  four  and  a  half  knots,  but  the 
fluctuations  are  frequent  and   great. 


The  Yukon,  the  great  river  of 
Alaska,  stands  seventh  among  the 
rivers  of  the  world.  It  takes  its  water 
from  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles, 
and  its  total  length  is  2,044.  For 
1,000  miles  it  flows  through  a  country 
very  little  known ;  an  expedition 
under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
ScHwatka  set  out  from  San  Francisco 
in  1883,  and  thus  much  valu- 
able    information     about     the    geo- 


graphy of  the  country  through  which 
the  Yukon  flows  has  been  obtained. 
The  severity  of  the  extreme  north 
latitude  in  many  parts  of  Alaska,  as 
in  British  Columbia,  is  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  warm  ocean  currents 
coming  from  the  China  Sea. 


Gold  Finds  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.— Reports  from  the  Selkirk 
Range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
British  Columbia  state  that  gold  has 
been  found  in  the  beds  of  all  the 
streams  running  from  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Selkirks  into  the  Colum- 
bia River.  On  Canyon  Creek,  lying 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  junction  of 
the  Kicking  Horse  and  Columbia 
Rivers,  several  parties  were  to  be 
seen  washing  gold  from  the  bed  of 
the  creek,  and  making  good  wages. 
Further  down  the  river  were  three 
mining  camps,  with  two  men  in  each, 
preparing  new  flumes  for  placer  min- 
ing. They  acknowledged  that  two 
of  their  party  had  a  few  days  pre- 
viously washed  out  twenty-five  dollars' 
worth  of  the  precious  yellow  metal  in 
one  day.  Mineral  prospects  there, 
both  placer  and  quartz,  are  said  to 
be  superior  to  anything  seen  before  in 
these  parts. 
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The  Oldest  Habitation  in  Am- 
erica.— Major  Powell,  Chief  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  who  has  been 
about  a  month  in  the  field,  has  dis- 
covered in  New  Mexico,  near  Cali- 
fornia Mountains,  what  he  pronounced 
to  be  the  oldest  human  habitation 
upon  the  American  continent.  The 
mountains  in  this  vicinity  are  covered 
with  huge  beds  of  lava,  in  which  the 
prehistoric  man  and  his  comrades 
excavated  square  rooms,  which  were 
lined  with  a  species  of  plaster  made 
from  the  lava,  and  in  these  rooms 
were  found  various  evidences  of 
quite  an  advanced  civilization,  among 
them  a  species  of  cloth  made  of 
woven  hair  and  a  large  number  of 
pieces  of  pottery.  In  the  sides  of 
the  rooms  cupboards  and  shelves 
were  excavated.  In  one  room,  stick- 
ing out  of  the  bare  face  of  the  wall,  was 
a  small  branch  of  a  tree.  When  this  was 
pulled  out,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  hollow  space  behind  the  wall. 
Colonel  J.  H.  Stephenson,  Major 
Powell's  assistant,  broke  this  with  a 
pick,  and  found  a  little  concealed 
niche,  in  which  was  a  small  carved 
figure  resembling  a  man  done  up  in 
a  closely  woven  fabric,  which  with  the 
touch  of  a  hand  turned  to  dust.  It 
was  blackened  and  crisp,  like  the 
mummy  cloths  of  Egypt.  In  all, 
some  sixty  groups  of  these  lava 
villages  were  found,  there  being  twenty 
houses  in  each  group.  The  evi- 
dence of  civilization  were  similar,  but 
removed  by  their  crudity  and  want 
of  skill  a  good  deal  from  the  articles 
found  in  the  cliff  houses. — Selected. 


The  Coal-Fields  of  New  South 
Wales. — The  coal-beds  of  New  South 
Wales  are  of  enormous  extent.  The 
mineral  has  been  traced  for  hundreds 
of  miles  along  the  coast,  and  has 
been  worked  at  various  levels  from 
450  feet  below  to  1,500  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  lower  beds  are  geo- 
logically older  than  any  that  have 
been  yet  worked  in  Europe,  and  the 
quality  of  the  coal  which  is  taken 
from  these  inferior  strata  is  therefore 
unsurpassed.  Not  only  so,  but  in 
certain  districts  immense  seams  of 
this  mineral  ?re  found  in  immediate 
juxtaposition  with  an  abundance  of 
iron  ores,  limestone  and  fireclay. 
Hence  Nature  seems  to  have  indi- 
cated New  South  Wales  as  the  great 
manufacturing  colony  of  the  Austra- 
lasian group.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  coal  has  been  ascertained  to 
exist  over  an  area  of  something  like 
25,000  square  miles  of  country;  and 
it  is  almost  everywhere  within  easy 
reach  of  water  or  railway  communi- 
cation. Now,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  coal-fields  of  Britain  only 
cover  one  twentieth  part  of  the  area 
of  the  country,  or  about  4,000  miles, 
and  that  nevertheless  the  output  of 
this  mineral  in  the  mother  country 
is  upwards  of  120,000,000  tons  per 
annum,  it  would  be  difificult  to  over- 
estimate the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
portions to  which  the  coal  trade  of 
New  South  Wales  may  be  expected 
to  grow  hereafter. 


Emerson  says  that  the  most  valuable 
result  of  all  education  is  the  ability  to  make 
yourself  do  the  thing  you  have  to  do,  when 
it  ought  to  be  done,  whether  you  like  to  do 
it  or  not. 


Special  studies,    such   as    business  col- 


leges furnish,  maybe  a  necessity;  but  they 
are  poor  substitutes  for  a  thorough  educa- 
tion. They  will,  perhaps,  make  a  clerk, 
but  they  will  never  make  a  man.  A  nian 
must  be  something  when  he  goes  away 
from  his  office,  when  he  mingles  with  his 
friends. 


Editorial 
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EDITORIAL. 


This  month  we  publish  the 
essential  part  of  the  arrangement, 
entered  into  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  bearing  upon  the 
conduct  of  examinations  for  Junior 
Matriculation  and  Teachers'  Certifi- 
cates. It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that 
the  Senate  has  not  put  all  the  examina- 
tions of  the  University  into  the  hands 
of  the  Department.  That  day  may 
come  soon  but  not  yet.  For  the  near 
future,  the  Senate  conducts  examina- 
tions as  in  the  past,  and  exercises  proper 
care  inthis  special  direction  over  those 
seeking  its  attestation  to  their  acade- 
mic standing.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
entering  on  a  new  departure.  The 
Senate  h  as  agree d  to  accept/Jr^  tanto  the 
results  obtained  by  the  machinery  of 
the  Education  Office  for  Junior 
Matriculation.  Our  experience  of  the 
work  done  at  the  examinations  pro- 
moted and  controlled  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  does  not  warrant  us 
to  hope  for  good  or  clean  work.  We 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  stay  at  pre- 
sent to  cite  witnesses  to  substantiate 
the  foregoing  statement. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact,  as  we 
understand  the  state  of  the  case  no^v, 
that  while  the  Senate  has  accepted 
certain  results  obtained  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department  we  fail  to  find  any 
corresponding  courtesy  on  the  side  of 
the  Department  towards  results  certi- 
fied to  by  the  officials  of  the  Senate. 
Why,  for  example,  should  not  pass 
candidates  at  Junior  Matriculation  be 
regarded  as  having  Third- CLass  Non- 
professional Certificates  and  honor- 
men,  of  different  standing,  as  having 
secured  First  or  Second  Class  Non- 
professional Certificates  ?  We  ask  the 
question  on  behalf  of  University-men 
and  hope  an  answer  will  be  vouchsafed 
by  the  Department. 


STATE  OF  EDUCATION    IN   INDIA. 

INDIA  for  ages  has  had  a  civiliza- 
tion of  its  own,  a  certain  kind  of 
knowledge  prevailing  there,  especially 
in  large  towns ;  many  villages  also  had 
schools,  though  the  education  given 
was  merely  a  smattering  of  writing  and 
counting. 

In  1793,  when  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  seeking  a  renewal  of  its 
charter  (which  it  had  to  do  every 
twenty  years),  Grant  and  Wilberforce 
succeeded  in  securing  certain  reli- 
gious advantages  for  the  people,  this 
being  the  first  step  in  a  system  of  in- 
struction which  is  now  being  more 
fully  developed. 

Upon  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in 
1813,  Zachary  Macaulay  and  others 
secured  the  insertion  of  a  provision 
requiring  the  Company  to  devote 
^10,000  to  the  encouragement  of 
education,  which  was  to  be  given  to 
the  vernacular  language  of  the  coun- 
try. 

About  this  time  the  teaching  of 
English  was  begun  by  missionaries, 
and  gradually  there  followed  a  demand 
for  English  education  in  the  various 
employments  open  to  the  natives,  and, 
very  soon  after,  an  English  merchant 
established  a  school  for  half-caste 
children,  to  which  natives  eagerly 
sought  admission.  This  school  ulti- 
mately developed  into  a  college. 

Dr.  Duff's  English  school  was  open- 
ed at  Calcutta  in  1830,  and  it  speedily 
became  the  most  successful  school  in 
the  Presidency.  When  the  Com- 
pany's charter  was  renewed  in  1833 
the  grant  for  education  was  raised  to 
^100,000,  and  closely  following  this 
in  1835  Macaulay's  famous  Minute 
secured  that  the  English  language 
should  be  the  great  subject  of  study 
in  the  Government  schools  of  India. 
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In  1854  Sir  Charles  Woods'  well- 
known  despatch  on  education  was 
issued,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  foster 
general  education  in  various  ways, 
leaving  higher  education  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  those  desiring  it ;  but 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  were  never 
properly  carried  out,  for  ultimately 
higher  education  received  at  leiast  half 
of  the  money  grant  attached  to  it. 

The  failure  of  this  measure  led  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
on  Education  in  India  by  the  English 
Parliament  in  1882,  whose  labours 
have  resulted  in  the  following  recom- 
mendations : — I  St.  The  establishment 
of  a  thorough  system  of  primary  edu- 
cation. 2nd.  Secondary  education 
to  be  made  self-supporting,  and  facili- 
ties offered  to  colleges  so  that  they 
may  be  placed  under  private  manage- 
ment. 3rd.  Every  encouragement  to 
be  given  to  the  spread  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  schools,  the  Bible  may 
be  taught  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  free 
from  any  denominational  limit  or  con- 
science clause.  4th.  The  system  of 
^'  grants  in  aid,"  to  be  developed  and 
made  the  means  of  spreading  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country.  5th. 
Female  education  to  be  warmly  en- 
couraged, and  the  conditions  of  grants 
to  girls'  schools  to  be  made  easier  than 
to  boys'  schools,  more  especially  in 
the  case  of  those  established  for  poor 
or  low-caste  girls.  6th.  That  grants 
from  public  funds  be  made  for  zen- 
ana teaching,  and  to  associations  for 
the  promotion  of  female  education. 

These  recommendations  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Governor- General  in 
Council,  and  a  minute  adopted  by 
the  General  Council  on  Education  in 
India,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  female 
education  is  to  be  pressed  on  and 
fostered  on  the  liberal  principles  so 
well  laid  down  by  the  commission. — 
Condensed  from  an  Address  by  Rev. 
And.  Gi'ey,  Dalkeith. 


TECUMSEH  :  A  DRAMA. 

BY   CHARLES    MAIR. 

AMONG  the  communications  to 
the  section  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada,  devoted  to  English  litera- 
ture, history  and  archaeology,  there  is 
printed  in  the  last  volume  of  "  Trans- 
actions "  a  paper  by  John  Lesperance 
entitled  *'The  Poets  of  Canada." 
The  French  poets  receive  the  first 
attention,  and  a  succession  of  grace- 
ful versifiers  is  passed  in  review,  from 
Jean  Tache',  the  author  of  the  "  Tab- 
leau de  la  Mer,"  in  1732,  to  Frechette 
and  Gevanturel.  The  English  poets 
of  Canada  are  next  taken  in  hand, 
and  the  number  who  challenge  the 
critic's  award  is  large.  A  creditable 
array  of  poetesses  head  the  list ;  and 
as  to  the  roll  of  Canadian  poets,  the 
reader  who  is  new  to  the  subject  will 
be  astonished  at  their  number.  But 
their  themes  are,  for  the  most  part, 
not  Canadian  ;  though  some  of  them, 
such  as  John  Reade's  "  Prophecy  of 
MerHn,''  and  Charles  Heavysege's 
"Saul,"  are  of  high  merit.  Charles 
Sangster,  however,  has  long  been 
known  to  Canadians  for  his  graceful 
song  of  their  great  river ;  J.  J.  Proctor 
has  recently  produced  his  "  Black 
Hawk,"  and  Charles  Mair,  who  was 
already  known  by  his  "  Dreamland," 
now  enters  the  lists  as  a  native  dra- 
matic poet  with  his  "Tecumseh." 

We  need  not  wonder  that  dramatic 
poems  have  not  hitherto  been  numer- 
ous. The  "  Saul  "  of  Heavysege  has 
been  widely  recognized  as  a  poem  of 
high  merit;  and  the  *'Prmce  Pedro" 
of  Gamier  has  been  pronounced  "  one 
of  the  best  contributions  to  Canadian 
dramatic  poetry."  But  in  a  distinct 
and  very  special  sense,  Charles  Mair 
must  be  recognized  and  welcomed  as 
a  native  dramatic  poet,  and  on  this 
account  his  new  poem  is  an  important 
addition  to  Canadian  literature.  Its 
subject  is  the  War  of  181 2,  though 
with  the  requisite  passion  and  romance 
superadded  in  the  form  of  scenes 
between    Lefroy,    a    young    English 
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captive,     rescued     from     impending 
death  by  Tecumseh,  and  the  Indian 
maiden,  lena,  a  niece  of  the  latter. 
Tecumseh  himself  embodies  some  of 
the  ideal  characteristics  of  Hiawatha  : 
a   true   Indian,  but  generous,    mild, 
passionately  patriotic;  yet  averse  to 
any  savage  deeds  of  cruelty  or  revenge. 
In  contrast  to  him,  and  so  far  in  ac- 
cordance with  history,  is  his  brother, 
the  prophet  of  the  Shawanees,  whose 
hatred  of  the  whites  is  more  in  accord- 
ance wnth  the  actual  savage  truculence 
which  the  records  of  Parkman  have 
made  us  familiar  with  in  the  hideous 
cruelties   practised    by   the    Iroquois 
alike  on  white  and  Indian  captives. 
Others   of  the   characters — Generals 
Brock,  Harrison  and  Hull,  Colonels 
Proctor,    Cass,    etc., — are    historical. 
In    addition    to   which   the  dramatis 
personce  are  somewhat  needlessly  aug- 
mented  by  Twang,   Slaugh,   Gerkin, 
and  Bloat,  citizens  of  Vincennes,  the 
very  names  of  which  betray  the  pre- 
judiced spirit  in  which   the   Yankee 
caricatures   are   drawn.     We   cannot 
but  regard  them  as  blemishes  on  the 
poem.     The  scenes  are  historical  as 
well  as  the  characters.    The  surrender 
of  Detroit,  the  battle  of  Moravian- 
town,  the  death  of  General  Brock,  and 
of  Tecumseh  himself,  are  all  incidents 
of  Canadian  history.     The  poet,  we 
doubt  not,  had  in  his  mind  the  more 
recent  incidents    of    1876,   when    a 
search  was  made   for   the   grave   of 
Tecumseh,  and  some  amusement  was 
created  by  the  official  report  on  the 
miscellaneous  contents  of  the  package 
produced  as  the  remains  of  the  famous 
Shawanee  Chief,  whose  last  command 
is  : 

"  Recall  some  warriors 
To  bear  my  body  hence.     Give  no  alarm 
Lest  our  poor  braves  lose  courage  ;  but  make 

haste — 
I  have  not  long  to  live.     Yet  hear  my  words : 
Bury  me  in  the  deep  and  densest  forest, 
And  let  no  white  man  know  where  I  am  laid. " 

Our  space   will  not  allow  of  large 
quotations.     The  dialogue   shows  at 


times  more  familiarity  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  old  English  drama  than 
with  that  of  the  uncultured  children 
of  the  forest.  But  here  is  a  fine  char- 
acteristic passage  selected  from  a  long 
address  by  Tecumseh  to  General 
Harrison,  in  the  second  act : 

"  Once  all  this  mighty  continent  was  ours, 
And  the  Great  Spirit  made  it  for  our  use. 
He  knew  no  boundaries,  so  we  had  peace 
In  the  vast  shelter  of  His  handiwork. 
And,   happy  here,  we  cared  not  whence 

we  came. 
We  brought  no  evils  thence — no  treasured 

hate, 
No  greed  of  gold,  no  quarrels  over  God  ; 
And  so  our  broils,  to  narrow  issues  joined, 
Were   soon   composed,    and   touched  the 

ground  of  peace. 
Our  very  ailments,  rising  from  the  earth, 
And  not  from  any  foul  abuse  in  us, 
Drew  back,  and  let  age  ripen  to  death's 

hand. 
Thus  flowed  our  lives  until  your  people 

came, 
Till  from  the  East  our  matchless  misery 

came  ! 
Since  then  our  tale  is  crowded  with  your 

crimes, 
With   broken  faith,   with  plunder  of  re- 
serves— 
The  sacred  remnants  of  our  wide  domain — 
With  tamp' rings,  and  delirious  feasts  of 

fire. 
The  fruit  of  your   thrice-cursed   stills  of 

death, 
Which  make  our  good  men  bad,  our  bad 

men  worse, 
Aye  !  blind  them  till  they  grope  in  open 

day. 
And  stumble  into  miserable  graves." 

Beautiful  gems  of  poetic  thought 
may  be  gleaned  from  time  to  time  by 
the  appreciative  reader,  as  when  Le- 
froy,  hearing  the  voice  of  lena,  for 
whom  he  is  searching  in  the  forest 
wilds,  exclaims : — 

*'  I  could  pick  that  voice 
From  out  a  choir  of  angels  !  lena" 

The  public  will  not  fail  to  notice 
with  hearty  approval  the  thoroughly 
loyal  and  patriotic  spirit  which  per- 
vades the  whole  poem. 

But  we  must  be  content  to  com- 
mend this  product  of  a  native  Cana- 
dian poet  to  the  appreciative  study  of 
all  who  watch  with  interest  the  growth 
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of  national  characteristics,  as  well  as 
of  exceptional  instances  of  individual 
excellence,  within  the  ample  bounds 
of  our  young  Dominion. 


SOME  OF  OUR  MIGRATORY 
BIRDS.* 

WINTER  Birds.  — The  Snow 
Buntings,  the  harbingers  of  cold 
and  stormy  weather,  come  to  us  from 
the  icy  shores  of  Greenland,  about 
the  loth  or  15th  of  December,  and 
have  been  known  to  remain  till  the 
first  week  in  March.  They  are  said 
to  make  their  appearance  at  Hudson 
Bay,  about  the  end  of  March  or  early 
in  April,  where  they  remain  a  few 
weeks,  before  going  north  to  Green- 
land or  Spitzbergen.  They  feed  en- 
tirely on  the  seeds  of  wild  plants,  and 
sometimes  become  very  fat.  "  Snow 
birds  on  toast "  is  considered  a  deli- 
cacy in  Quebec. 

The  Snowy  Owls  may  be  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Toronto  Bay  in 
the  months  of  December  and  January, 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  exquisite 
softness  and  beauty  of  their  thick 
varm  plumage.  They  feed  on  mice, 
fish  and  small  birds. 

The  Pine  Grosbeaks  are  very  rare 
visitors,  but  may  be  seen  in  severe 
winters,  during  January  and  February, 
leaving  about  the  end  of  March. 
They  have  a  sweet  melodious  call,  deli- 
cately beautiful  plumage,  and  feed 
upon  the  buds  of  the  maple  or  berries 
of  the  mountain  ash. 

The  Bohemian  Wax-Wing  is  an- 
other rare  visitor,  only  coming  in  very 
cold  weather ;  it  resembles  the  Cherry 
Bird  in  appearance.  The  Red  Cross 
Bill,  the  White- Winged  Cross  Bill  and 
the  Pine  Finch  are  all  winter  visitors, 
although  they  have  been  known  to 
remain  in  the  woods  of  Lake  Simcoe 
all  the  year. 

The  Shore  Lark,  the  last  of  the 
winter  birds,  is  frequently  seen  in  the 

♦Founded  on  a  paper  read  by  Hon,  G.  W.  Allan, 
before  the  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 


neighbourhood  of  Ottawa.  It  leaves 
early  in  March.  The  male  bird  has 
a  black  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head, 
and  a  crescent-shaped  patch  of  black  ' 
on  the  throat.  It  has  a  soft  melodi- 
ous call,  and  feeds  on  grasses  and 
weeds. 

Spring  and  Summer  Birds. — The 
cawing  of  the  Crows  may  be  heard  in 
the  end  of  February,  or  the  first  warm 
days  of  March.  They  then  do  good 
service  in  feeding  upon  noxious  in- 
sects and  vermin,  although  later  they 
destroy  the  eggs  of  many  valuable 
birds.  The  SongSparrow  arrives  about 
the  1 6th  or  23rd  of  March,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  cheery  song  of  the  Robin 
may  be  heard — none  among  all  the 
feathered  visitors  so  worthy  of  being 
cherished  and  protected.  The  quan- 
tity of  grubs,  caterpillars,  cutworms, 
crickets  and  grasshoppers,  devoured 
by  the  Robin  and  other  Thrushes  is 
something  marvellous. 

The  Robin  is  quickly  followed  by 
the  Blue-Bird.  Not  so  bold  and 
fearless,  but  a  gentle  sociable  bird  ; 
if  unmolested  it  will  build  its  nest  in 
any  quiet  corner.  In  the  early  part 
of  April,  the  Pee-wee  Fly  Catcher, 
tame  and  familiar,  comes  back  year 
after  year  to  the  same  spot  to  build 
its  nest,  its  voice  suggestive  of  warmth 
and  sunshine,  and  the  waking  up  of 
insect  life. 

From  the  5th  to  the  loth  of  April 
the  Sparrows  arrive.  The  Tree  Spar- 
row, the  Chipping  Sparrow  or  Grey 
Bird,  the  Purple  Finch  and  the 
Ground  Robin  ;  and  now  the  increas- 
ing softness  and  mildness  of  the  atmos- 
phere bring  the  cheery  twittering  of  the 
Swallows,  beginning  to  come  from  the 
loth  to  the  20th  of  April.  The  White- 
Billed  Swallow,  the  Sand  Marten^ 
the  Barn  Swallow,  the  Purple  Martin 
and  the  Chimney  Swallow,  are  some 
of  the  varieties ;  but  of  late  years  the 
pertinacious  English  Sparrow  has 
ousted  the  Marten  from  its  old  quar- 
ters in  the  towns. 

The  Blackbirds  and  Grakles  come 
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about  the  loth  of  April  in  great  variety. 
The  Cow  Blackbird,  lilce  the  Cuckoo 
of  Europe,  makes  no  nest  of  its  own, 
but  deposits  its  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  in 
the  nest  of  some  other  bird,  most 
frequently  in  that  of  the  Chipping 
Sparrow. 

The  Marsh  Blackbird,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Humber  and 
Don,  is  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
tremely handsome  plumage  of  the 
ifiale  bird,  and  by  the  peculiar  call  of 
^'  quonk-a-ree,"  uttered  by  numbers  of 
them  together  from  dawn  till  mid- 
night. The  Grakle  or  Cow  Black- 
bird, although  its  proper  food  consists 
of  insects,  etc.,  is  most  destructive  to 
farm  crops. 

The  Grass  Finch,  noted  for  its  sweet 
song,  comes  about  the  15th  of  April, 
and  may  be  heard  all  through  May  in 
the  fields  and  open  pastures,  where  it 
builds  its  snug  nest,  usually  under 
a  tussock  of  grass.  The  American 
Gold  Finch,  small  and  elegant,  with  a 
soft  call  note  like  the  tame  Canary, 
•comes  in  May.  It  sings  very  sweetly, 
the  male  bird  being  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  our  visitors.  They  leave  in 
flocks  at  the  approach  of  autumn  for 
the  south. 

A  large  family  of  Warblers  visits  us 
in  May.  A  few  remain  through  the 
summer,  but  the  greater  number  pass 
on  to  their  northern  breeding-places, 
again  to  visit  us  on  their  return  in 
autumn.  Several  of  these  are  remark- 
able for  their  beauty.  The  Black 
Throated  Green  Warbler,  the  Golden 
Crowned  Warbler,  and,  more  beauti- 
ful still,  the  Blackburnian  Warbler. 
Several  others  take  up  their  abode 
with  us  for  the  summer,  the  best  known 
— from  its  sweet  cheery  song,  and  its 
confiding  disposition, — is  the  Yellow 
Warbler. 

The  most  brilliant  in  plumage  of 
all  our  summer  visitors  is  the  Scarlet 
Tanager.  The  female,  however,  is  quiet 
in  colour,  and  as  a  general  rule  they 
do  not  remain  long   with  us.     The 


Crimson-Breasted  Grosbeak  remains 
here  from  May  till  September.  It  is 
shy,  keeping  much  in  the  forest,  feed- 
ing on  seeds,  berries  and  blossoms, 
and  sometimes  visiting  the  orchards 
when  cherries  are  ripe.  The  Balti- 
more Oriole  also  comes  in  May  ;  the 
male  bird  is  brilliantly  beautiful,  with 
a  clear  mellow  whistling  note.  The 
Oriole  usually  builds  in  a  tall  elm  or 
buttonwood  tree.  The  nest  is  woven 
in  the  form  of  a  purse,  and  attached 
to  the  twigs  by  the  fibres  of  wild 
plants  or  sometimes  by  a  piece  of 
string.  The  nest  is  about  seven  inches 
deep,  and  lined  with  horsehair. 

The  White- Browed  Crown  Sparrow, 
and  the  White-Throated  Crown 
Sparrow  usually  arrive  in  May,  the 
last  has  a  singularly  sweet  note,  and 
is  most  musical  before  rain  or  during 
showery  weather.  Towards  the  end 
of  May,  in  the  meadows  or  near  the 
margin  of  a  pond,  may  be  heard  the 
jingling,  joyous,  laughable  melody  of 
the  Bobolink.  Its  plumage  is  a  mix- 
ture of  black,  white  and  yellow  ar- 
ranged in  piebald  fashion.  About  this 
time  the  Thrush  or  Brown  Thrasher 
fills  the  air  with  melody.  He  is  usually 
seen  on  the  top  of  some  tall  oak. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  note  of 
the  Thrush  is  that  of  the  Cat  Bird ; 
this  peculiar  bird  is  able  to  imitate  the 
notes  of  many  others,  and  may  be 
called  the  Canadian  Mocking-bird. 

Before  the  end  of  May  the  Wood 
Thrush  and  Wilson's  Thrush  may  be 
heard  in  the  woods,  at  break  of  day, 
and  towards  evening,  and  in  the  field 
the  sweet  note  of  the  Meadow  Lark 
prevails. 

The  American  Yellow-Billed  and 
the  31ack-Billed  Cuckoo  frequent  our 
woods  all  summer,  and  unlike  the 
European  Cuckoo,  show  much  care 
and  affection  in  bringing  up  their 
young,  although  the  nest  in  which  they 
are  sheltered  is  rather  a  careless  look- 
ing place,  only  a  few  dry  twigs  mixed 
with  weeds  and  grass. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMukchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


PROBLEMS. 

Proposed  by  D.  F.  H.  WiLKiNS,  B.A., 
Bac.  App.  Sci.,  Math,  and  Sci.  Master, 
Mount  Forest  H.  S. 

43.  Yxo\^{x-Vy){y^z){z-Vx)-x^  -y^  - 
z^-^\{a->tb)(,b^c){c->rd)  +  2abc\ 

if  x  =  a  +  b,  y  =  6  +  c,  z=c  +  a  ;  and 

a  x  =  a  -b,  y=b  -Cy  z  =  c-a, 

44.  Wishing  to  know  the  weight  of  some 
auriferous  quartz,  a  mineralogist  floats  a 
metal  cylindrical  cup  of  radius  r  inches, 
height  k  inches,   in   pure   water,   and   finds 

I 

that  it  floats  with  — th  of  its  height  out  of 

water.     On  adding  the  mineral  it  descends 

I 

till  — -th  of  its  height  is  out  of  the  water. 

Given  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  matter, 
^fl  oz.,  show   that  the  quartz  weighs  ^f| 


(m  -  n\ 
loz. 


SOLUTIONS. 

{See  jfanuary  number.) 

Prof.  E.  Frisby,  M.A.,  U.  S.,  Naval  Observatory, 
Washington,  D.C. 

24.  (i)  2  sin  («±i3-j-7zb(5) 

=  2  sin  (a-|-/3-j-7  +  (J)  +  2  sin  (a±/3  +  7-(5) 

=  22  sin  (a  +  /3  +  7)  cos  J. 

(2)  2  cos  {a±^±y±6) 
=2  cos  (a±/3d=7  +  d)  +  2  sin   (adb/3±7  -  (J) 
=  22  cos  {firb/3zb7)  cos  rJ. 

Resolving  2  sin  (ad=/5d=7)  and  2  cos  (arfc/3 
±7)  in  the  same  way,  we  ultimately  obtain 
2"^-!  sin  a  cos  3  cos  7  cos  6  a  2'^-^  cos  a  cos 
/3  cos  y  cos  f?  respectively. 


James  Miller,  Math.  Master,  Bowmanville  H.  S.,. 
and  Miles  Ferguson,  Math,  Master,  Niagara 
Falls  South  H.  S. 

29.  Exp.  «jr"^"i  etc.,  divided  by  exp.  ;c'» 
-etc.,  gives  quot.  nx  -  (w+  i)  and  remain- 
der «(j:*  -  2.x:  +  i).  • 
Now  xn-nx  +  n-  i:r:.r'^-  i  -n{x-  i) 

-{x-\)[x'^-'^+x'^-'^+ +  i-n\ 

and  if  we  put  x=-o,  the  exp.  in  2nd  brackets 
=0,  .*.  (^-  i)*  is  a  factor  of  x^-nx  +  n-  t 
.'.  {x-iy  is  the  G.  C.  M. 


Messrs.  Wilkins,  Millar  and  Ferguson. 

30.  Let  M  denote  the  point  where  they 
meet,  and  x  the  number  of  hours  they  travel' 
before  they  meet.  Now  A.  travels  from  O 
to  Mm  X  hours,  and  from  J/ to  C  in  a  hours^ 
.'.  OM:  MC::  x:a  ) 
and  OAJ :  MC  :  :  P  :  x  )  " 
•'•    \/^  +  fl=j 


v; 


and  s/a^  +  P—v 

which  is  the  correct  result. 


Messrs,  Millar  and  Ferguson. 

31.  Multiplying,  etc.,  we  obtain 
c^x  +  ay  +  b'^z^o 
b^x+c^'y  +  a'^z^o 
X  y 


b*  -a'^c'^ 


a^b'' 


say. 


and  substituting   in   any  equation,   we   find 
p-t  ==  a^  +  b^  +  c«  -  3a''  (5*  <:*,    whence   x= 

with  similar  values  for  1/  and  2. 

P 

[It  is  gratifying  to  find  our  mathematicians 
taking  such  lively  interest  in  this  department 
of  the  magazine.  Several  solutions  are  un- 
avoidably held  over.] 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

cjv^^vc.  /H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
t.ciixor%.  -^^  ^   Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

1.  Select  the  phrases  in  the  following,  and 
tell  the  grammatical  value]  and  relation  of 
each  : 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed, 
Full  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 
Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 

The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 
Which  galled  him  in  his  seat. 

2.  Change  the  following  complex  sentences 
to  simple  : 

(a)  He  showed  that  he  appreciated  the 
valuable  services  which  they  had  rendered. 

{b)  He  promised  that  he  would  lend  us 
the  book  that  we  might  read  it. 

{c)  No  house  which  has  not  these  conveni- 
ences can  be  considered  healthy. 

{d)  It  would  take  me  too  long  if  I  were 
to  describe  all  the  wonderful  things  that  we 
saw. 

(if)  It  was  not  till  then  that  he  admitted 
that  it  was  useless  to  continue  the  search. 

3.  Change  the  voice  of  the  verbs  in  the 
following  : 

(a)  He  had  been  chosen  by  Pitt  in  the 
belief  that  no  danger  would  deter  him. 

{b)  The  paper  he  sent  us  gave  full  details 
of  the  ceremony. 

{c)  As  yet  no  specimens  have  been  found 
in  this  country. 

{d)  He  was  left  in  charge  of  the  room  in 
my  absence. 

(<?)  Next  day  it  was  reported  that  he  had 
been  seen  in  Toronto. 

4.  Express  the  meaning  of  each  of  the 
following  in  at  least  two  other  ways,  chang- 
ing the  words  and  the  construction  as  much 
as  possible  : 

(a)  Spiders  are  also  a  favourite  repast 
with  the  bluebird. 

{b)  The  Scots  were  not  so  numerous  as 
the  English  by  many  thousands. 


(c)  By  heating  water  we  change  it  into 
steam. 

{d)  But  for  the  sun  there  would  be  no 
atmospheric  vapour. 

{e)  Temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  is 
one  of  the  best  preservatives  of  health. 

(/)  No  description  would  do  justice  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene. 

5.  Rewrite  in  prose  order  : 

(a)  Again   in    the    mist   and   shadow    of 

sleep  his  native  land  he  saw. 
{b)  In  our  isle's  enc'^anted  hall 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing. 
{c)  How  oft,  pursuing  fancies  holy, 

My  moonlit  way  o'er  flowering  weeds  I 
wound. 

(d)  Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 
That  sweet  child  face  is  showing. 

{e)  And  thus,  though  sorrow's  winter 
The  heart  of  man  is  chilling, 
Within  it  lie,  for  years  to  come, 
Hopes  beautiful  and  true. 

6.  Substitute  words  or  phrases  of  equiva- 
lent meaning  for  those  italicized. 

{a)  Paternal  severity  would  have  bred 
nothing  but  a  fixed  resolve  to  abscond. 

{b)  To  facilitate  this  the  landings  had  been 
constructed  on  a  steep  declivity. 

(«:)  He  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  con- 
fusion in  the  hostile  ranks. 

(^)  The  impression  produced  on  some  of 
the  audience  is  likely  to  be  permanent. 

(<f)  The  king  studied  how  he  might  supply 
by  address  and  stratagem  what  he  lacked  in 
numbers. 

7.  Break  up  into  a  series  of  short  simple 
sentences  : 

{a)  Having  attached  the  sledge  to  his 
back,  he  stoops  to  receive  his  gun  from  his 
sqiiaw,  who  has  been  watching  his  operations 
from  a  hole  in  the  tent  ;  and  throwing  it 
across  his  shou'der,  strides  off,  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  and  turns  into  a  narrow  track 
that  leads  down  the  dark  ravine. 

{b)  The  rustling  of  the  trees  alarmed  the 
French  guard,  who  hastily  turned  out,  but 
after  firing  an  irregular  volley  down  the  pre- 
cipice, fled  in  a  panic,  except  the  captain, 
who  stood  his  ground. 

8.  Combine  into  groups  : 

{a)  He  returned   to   England.     The  pas- 
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slon  for  colonizing  was  then  at  its  height. 
He  caught  the  infection.  He  joined  the  ex- 
pedition. Ultimately  he  became  its  chief. 
His  fitness  was  so  manifest,  no  reluctance 
could  keep  him  from  the  highest  place.  Nor 
could  the  jealousy  of  his  companions. 

{b)  They  refused  to  dismiss  him.  They 
passed  a  resolution.  They  had  the  right  to 
name  the  governor-general.  They  had  the 
right  to  remove  him.  The  law  gave  them  this 
right.  Therefore  they  were  not  bound  to 
obey  the  direction  of  a  single  branch  of 
parliament.  They  affirmed  these  things  in 
the  resolution. 

9.  Change  the  following  from  direct  to 
indirect,  and  indirect  to  direct,  respectively. 

(a)  "  It  is  evident,"  said  Xantippus,  *'  that 
your  armies  have  been  overthrown  hitherto, 
not  by  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  by  the 
ignorance  of  your  own  generals.  All,  there- 
fore, that  I  require  is  a  ready  obedience  to  my 
orders,  and  I  assure  you  of  an  easy  victory." 

{b)  He  went  on  to  say  that  though  he  was 
deeply  sensible  of  the  personal  kindness  of 
which  he  was  the  recipient,  and  though  he 
was  proud  of  the  honour  done  to  his  office, 
yet  no  one  was  more  aware  than  himself  of 
the  imperfect  return  which  he  had  made  for 
their  generous  enthusiasm. 

10.  Express  the  meaning  of  the  following 
in  your  own  words  : 

The  heart  is  hard  in  nature,  and  unfit 
For  human  fellowship,  as  being  void 
Of  sympathy,  and,  therefore,  dead  alike 
To   love   and  friendship   both,    that   is  not 

pleased 
With  sight  of  animals  enjoying  life, 
Nor  feels  their  happiness  augment  his  own. 

11.  Write  sentences  in  which  the  follow- 
ing are  correctly  used  : 

Divide  between,  agreed  upon,  laying, 
risen,  but  what,  different,  comply,  only, 
conform,  conscious,  further,  die  by. 

12.  Give  other  words  pronounced  the  same 
as  the  following,  and  tell  the  meaning  of  each. 

Soul,  tear,  peer,  right,  road,  meat,  feign, 
flew,  bad,  new. 

13.  Indicate  the  pronunciation  of:  adver- 
tisement, decadence,  expert,  gist,  legends, 
hasten,  memoir,  nausea,  orchestra,  preced- 
ence, redolent,  regime,  quay,  spinach,  mir- 
.age,  ally,  Wednesday. 


14.  Distinguish :  An  idle  boy,  an  in- 
dolent boy;  assented  to,  consented  to;  the 
whole  outfit,  a  complete  outfit  ;  a  valuable 
gift,  a  valued  gift;  to  have  plenty,  to  hive 
abundance. 

15.  Divide  into  clauses,  and  tell  the  kind 
and  relation  of  each. 

{a)  From  morn  till  night  he  followed  their 
flight 
O'er    plains    where    the   tamarind 
grew. 
Till  he  saw  the  roof  of  the  CafTre  huts, 
And  the  ocean  rose  to  view. 

[b)  I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn, 

Where  a  little  headstone  stood, — 
How  the  f.akes  were  folding  it  gently. 
As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

16.  Analyze  and  parse  the  italicized  words. 
{a)  Then  over  all 

His  long  red  cloak,  well  brushed  and 

neat, 
He  manfully  did  throw. 

{b)  Happily  for  Virginia,  there  sailed  with 
these  reprobate  founders  of  a  new  empire, 
a  man  specially  gifted  by  Providence  with 
fitness  ior  governing  his  fellow  men. 

(c)  Soon  afte'-wards,  having  obtained 
command  of  a  vessel  of  fifty-five  tons  burden., 
the  intrepid  explorer  set  sail  in  the  humble 
craft  to  renew  his  explorations. 

17.  Write  down  the  following  : 

(a)  The  plural  of,  motto,  turkey,  scarf, 
ignoramus,  deer,  brother,  pailful. 

{b)  The  corresponding  gender  word  of, 
niece,  earl,  buck,  madam,  hero. 

{c)  The  third  singular  present,  past  and 
past  perfect  of,  undergo,  rewrite,  forgive, 
allay,  beseech,  undo,  begin. 

18.  Write  down  : 

{a)  The  adjectives  corresponding  to  mis- 
chief, influence,  clay,  child,  notice,  history, 
use,  ice,  system,  religion. 

{b)  The  nouns  corresponding  to  intimate, 
brief,  prefer,  able,  just,  moist,  omit,  an- 
nounce, defy,  brave. 

19.  Are  the  following  statements  correct  ? 
Give  your  reasons  for  your  answer. 

(a)  Gender  is  the  distinction  of  sex. 
{b)  An  adjective  is  a  word  which  expresses 
some  quality  or  property  of  a  noun. 

20.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  following, 
giving  reasons  : 
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(^7)  I  found  not  less  than  a  dozen  mistakes 
in  it. 

{b)  Both  the   beginning   and   end    of  the 
book  were  torn  out. 

[c)  I  fear  we  will  all  feel  the  need  for 
warmer  clothing. 

{d)  One  after  another  withdrew  their  op- 
position to  it. 

((?)  No  doubt  he  intended   to  have   sent 
them  word. 

(/)  Wasn't  you  with  us  when  we  seen  it. 

{g)  It  ain't  likely  that  I  will  be  at  home. 

(/i)  Any   one   that   likes  can   leave  their 
books  till  they  come  back. 

■  (i)  No  one  could  have  acted  fairer  than 
May  and  her  did. 

(y)  Nothing  but    balls   and   parties  were 
talked  of. 

[k)  I  offered  him  the  lend  of  my  slate. 

(/)  He  would  have  froze  to  death  if  we  had 
left  him  laying  there. 

(ot)  I  wouldn't  have  acted    like  you  did 
for  double  the  money. 

CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 
BRADLEY'S  ARNOLD  LATIN  PROSE. 

BY  M.  A. 

Exercise  39. 

I.  Serpentes  dicunt  ingenti  magnitudine 
in  insula  Lemno  inveniri.  2  Virum  eum 
fortem  fuisse  nemo  negat  ;  illud  quaeritur 
utrum  prudens  fuerit,  ac  verum  peritus.  3. 
Filius  tuus  optimae  esse  spei  puer  videtur, 
et  maximae  apud  aequles  auctoritatis.  4. 
Post  tridui  cunctationem  tandem  cum 
triginta  navium  classe  profectus  est  ;  sed 
€xactae  aetatis  homo  vix  tanti  laboris  opus 
exsequi  potuit.  5.  Bono  igitur  velim  sis 
animo,  neu  propter  brevissimi  temporis 
pavorem  tot  annorum  laboris  fructum  pro- 
jicias.  Priscae,  id  quod  omnes  scimus,  et 
nescio  an  nimiae  severitatis  homo  est  ;  idem 
vero  vir  Justus  ac  probus  et  vitae  innocentis- 
simae.  7.  Fortiter  pugnare  et  in  acie  perire 
civium  Romanorum  est ;  nos  igitur  qui  pauci 
supersumus,  et  majoribus  nostris  et  republica 
3 


Romana  dignos  nos  praestemus.  8.  Cui 
dormienti  adstare  visus  est  senex  quidam 
enactae  aetatis,  canis  capillis,  beniquo  vultu, 
qui  eum  bono  esse  animo  et  optima  sperare 
jubebat;  namadinsulam  Corcyrae  post  aliquot 
dierum  navigationem  perventurum  esse. 

Exercise  40. 

I.  Homo eratmediocrisingenii (sed)  virtutis 
summae,  qui  periculossimi  belli  maximo  in 
discrimine,  pluris  inprovecta  aetate  quam 
juniorum  quisquam  factus  est.  2.  Ver  erat 
spectatissimae  fidei  et  singularis  integritatis  ; 
tum  vero  avaritiae  insimulatus  est,  ambitus 
in  suspicionem  venit,  et  rerum  repetundarum 
reus  factus  :  cujus  criminis  scitis  omnes  om- 
nium eum  judicum  sententiis  absolutum 
esse ;  cui  vero  vestrum  non  illius  diei  venit 
in  mensem  quo  ille  condemnationis  igno- 
miniam  immeritam  deprecari  noluit,  nee 
seipsum  solum  de  eo  crimine  purgavit,  sed 
eorum  qui  se  accusabant  malevolentiam  et 
mendacia  coarguit :  nemo  eorum  qui  eo  die 
in  judicio  aderant  praeclarissimae  illius 
orationis  facile  obliviscetur  ;  nee  quidquam 
unquam  qui  audiebant  magis  animos  com- 
movit.  3  Totum  jamdiu  populum  belli 
taedet,  poenitet  temeritatis  suae,  et  imper- 
atoris  stultitiae  inscitiaeque  pudet.  4.  Ilium 
cujus  mentionem  facis  bene  memini ;  homo 
erat  infimi  generis,  provectae  aetatis,  capillis 
canis  vestitu  sordido,  habilu  corporis  rudi  et 
agresti ;  sed  nemo  unquam  rei  militaris 
peritior  fuit,  et  plurimum  ad  salutem 
civitatis  interfuit  eum  in  tali  tempore  imper- 
atorem  fieri.  5.  Parvi  nostra  interest  utrum 
absolvatur  iste  an  condemnetur,  sed  omnium 
interest  ne  absens,  indicia  causa,  vel  exilio 
vel  morte  multetur. 

THE    CLASS-ROOM. 

David  Boyle,  Editor,  Toronto. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO,  1886. 

REGULATIONS    RESPECTING   THE    HOLDING 
OF    LOCAL   EXAMINATIONS. 

I.  Local  Examinations  my  be  held  in  the 
subjects  of  the  Matriculation  work  in  the 
Faculties  of  Arts  and  Medicine  at  Toronto, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Prpvince  of  Ontario. 
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2.   These    Examinations   are   intended   to 
meet  the  wants  of  three  classes  of  candidates 
— (i)    those    who   desire    to   take    the    full 
Matriculation     Examination,     both     Honor 
and  Pass  ;  (2)  those  who   being  holders  of 
First  or  Second  Class  Teachers'  Cenificates, 
which  are  received  pro  tanto  for  Matricula- 
tion (§19),   desire  to  pass  in  such  subjects 
necessary   for  matriculating  as   are   not   in- 
c'uded    in    their   certificates  ;  and  (3)  those 
who  not  desiring  to  matriculate,  wish  to  pass 
in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  of  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination.     Here  follow  directions 
with  which  we  all  are  more  or  less  familiar. 
18.  In  lieu  of  conducting  these  Local  Ex- 
aminations on  Junior  Matriculation  work  or 
p  irts  thereof,  in  manner  above  provided,  the 
same  may  be  held  from  time  to  time  in  con- 
nection with  the  Examinations  conducted  by 
the  Education  Department  for  Teachers.     In 
such  event  arrangements  are   made   for  the 
transmission  of  the    Examination   questions 
to  the  Education  Department  for  distribution 
by  it  amongst  the  candidates,  for  the  return 
of  the  answers    of  candidates,  the  appoint- 
ment of  presiding  Examiners  by  the  Depart- 
ment, the  settling  of  a  common  Time-Table, 
and  of  such  other  matters  as  may  be  necessary. 
In  this  case,  however,  applications  and  fees' 
must  be  forwarded  to  the    Registrar  in  the 
manner  set  forth  above. 

19.  Until  the  Senate  by  resolution  other- 
wise determines,  the  standing  of  candidates 
who  have  passed,  or  may  hereafter  pass,  the 
Examinations  of  the  Department  of  Education 
for  1st  or  2nd  Class  Teachers'  certificates  is 
accepted  pro  tanto  at  any  Junior  Matricula- 
tion Examination,  provided  always  that  all 
candidates  for  scholarships  shall  take  the 
full  M  itriculation  Examination  at  Toronto. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  TORONTO. 

PROMOTION  EXAMINATION,  CHRISTMAS, 

1885. 

GRAMMAR. 

Junior  Fourth  Book. 

Time  \}^  hours. 

I.  At  length,  after  a  fair  trial,  and  an  appeal 

to   the  Privy  Council,  Louis  Riel  has^   we 

think  justly^  suffered  the  penalty  which  the 


law  provides  for  crimes  such  as  he  was  guilty 
of.     [20.] 

(a)  Analyze.  (b)  Parse  the  words  in 
italics.     [18.] 

2.  Write  five  sentences  each  giving  a  dif- 
ferent illustration  of  a  common  grammatical 
error.    Correct  these  and  give  reasons.  [20.] 

3.  Upon  all  subjects  there  will  be  different 
opinions.  The  diligent  and  faithful  are  sure 
of  success.  Be  careful  to  accommodate  your- 
selves to  the  circumstances  around  you. 

It  is  not  wise  to  allow  time  to  pass  without 
turning  it  to  some  advantage. 

Express  the  same  thought  by  inversion  or 
otherwise.     [12.] 

4.  Write  in  full  the  present,  and  present 
perfect,  tense,  indicative  of  "forget."     [6.j 

5.  Write  20  lines,  at  least,  on  "  the  North- 
West-Rebellion."      [24.] 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Time  1%  hours. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Europe,  nam- 
ing the  seas,  gulfs  and  bays  on  its  coast,  with 
its  principal  rivers  and  at  least  one  import- 
ant trading  port  in  each  Maritime  Country. 
[20.] 

2.  Where  and  what  are  Granada,  Gir  .mde,. 
Guernsey,  Scilly,  Zuyder  Zee,  Bremen, 
Antwerp,  Servia,  Circassia,  Geneva,  Tra- 
falgar, Corfu?      [12.] 

3.  Now  we'll  get  on  board  the  Yacht 
Sunbeam,  at  the  Downs,  East  of  Kent^ 
and  sail  thence  along  the  Southern  and 
Western  coasts  of  England,  then  along  the 
east  and  south  of  Ireland,  and  name  three 
ports  on  each  coast  in  addition  to  those 
given  in  No.  i.     [12.] 

4.  Name  a  town  on  or  near  the  L  ire,. 
Vistula,  Rhone,  Tagus,  Humber,  Clyde, 
Lee,  Foyle.     [8.] 

5.  Where  is  Santiago  ?  Name  the  coun- 
tries that  surround  the  Argentine  Confeder- 
ation. Name  a  British  Island  near  the 
North  coast  of  South  America,  also  British 
Islands  east  of  Patagonia.      [8.] 

5.  Name  three  dependencies  north  of 
Brazil.  What  town  in  South  America  has 
the  highest  elevation  ?  Where  is  Monte- 
video?   [5.] 
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.«^No.  I.   If  map  is  not  fairly  good  o 

If  fairly  good  and  accurate  51015 
If  really  good  and  accurate        20 


HISTORY. 
Time  i  hour. 

1 .  (rt)  Give  a  short  account  of  the  doings 
ofChamplain.      [7.] 

{b)  Who  was  the  last  French  Governor. 

2.  What  habits  of  the  French  Colonists 
tended  to  make  them  unsuccessful  as  sett- 
lers ?     [5.] 

3.  What  was  the  secret  of  success  of  the 
English  Colonists  ?     [5,] 

4.  What  were  the  Canadian  Exports  to 
France  during  the  French  possession  ?     [4,] 

5.  [a)  Describe  the  taking  of  Quebec  by 
by  Wolfe.     [8] 

{b)  Who  was  the  first  English  Governor 
of  Canada  ?     [2.] 

6.  What  extent  of  country  was  ceded  to 
the  British  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763? 
{6.] 

7.  Sketch  briefly  the  deeds  of  the  first 
Lieut. -Governor  of  Upper  Canada.      [8] 

8.  (a)  What  led  to  Confederations  ?     [4.] 
{b)  When    were    the    various    Provinces 

admitted  into  the  Dominion  ?    [8.] 

9.  Name  the  present  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  and  the  Lieut.-Governor  of  Ontario, 
and  tell  by  whom  they  are  appointed.     [6.] 


ARITHMETIC. 

Time,  2  hours. 

1.  Addition  time  test.  See  special  paper. 
[10.] 

2.  Multiplication  time  test.  See  special 
paper.     [10.] 

3.  What  is  a  decimal  ?  Write  AVA  with- 
out denominator.  Express  |  as  a  decimal. 
[6.] 

4.  Add  together  3.784,  16.28,  543,  and 
.543,  and  divide  the  result  by  2.5.      [8.] 

5.  What  will  3  piles  of  wood  cost,  2  of 
them  being  36  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  high  each, 
and  the  other  42  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  high,  at 
$5.25  a  cord.     [16.] 

(8  for  correct  measure  in  cords.) 


6.  Divide  25.6  by  .064  ;  multiply  32.4  by 
.0015:  then  subtract  ihe  product  from  the 
quotient.      [12] 

7.  I  divided  a  certain  sum  of  money  into 
4  equal  parts  and  placed  each  part  in  a 
separate  box  ;  from  the  first  box  I  took  J, 
from  the  second  \,  from  the  third  ^,  and  from 
the  4th  J,  taking  out  altogether  $99.  How 
much  money  still  remains  in  the  4  boxes  ? 
[20.] 

8.  Find  the  cost  of  5  cwt.  3  qts.  14  lbs. 
of  cheese  @  124  cts.  a  pound.  (Give  the 
cost  in  dollars  and  cents.)      [8.] 

9.  Divide  787  ac.  3  r.  17  per.  5  yds.  7  ft. 
113  in.  of  land  equally  among  5  sons.     [10.] 


NUMBER  AND  ARITHMETIC. 

Teach  one  sign  at  a  time  with  objects. 
Sticks  that  are  readily  handled  by  the  teach- 
er and  easily  seen  by  the  pupils  may  be  used. 
Class  at  the  blackboard  (facing  the  teacher), 
crayon  in  hands,  ready  to  see  what  the  teach- 
er does  with  the  numbers  of  objects  and  to 
describe  what  they  see.  The  teacher  holds 
6  sticks  in  one  hand,  so  that  the  pupils  can 
limit  them  by  ones,  and  three  sticks  in  the 
other. 

Teacher — See  what  I  can  do,  and  tell  me 
with  your  crayon,  on  the  blackboard.  She 
puts  the  6  sticks  with  the  three  sticks  (unites 
them).     Pupils  instantly  turn  and  write 

6  +  3=9. 
If  a  pupil  makes  a  mistake,  or  writes  care- 
lessly, have  him  erase  his  work  instantly. 
If  one  copies  the  work  of  another,  give  him 
something  to  write  by  himself.  Quick  and 
accurate  observation  is  no  small  item  in  this 
training.  By  showing  objects  as  suggested, 
have  pupils  write  columns  of  sentences : 

6+3-6. 
5  +  5=10. 

4  +  3=7 
9  +  1  =  10. 

4  +  4=8. 
When  pupils  can  do  this  work  accurately 
and  rapidly,  take  one  step  towards  the  so- 
called  abstract  work.  Give  pupils  a  num- 
ber of  problems,  and  have  pupils  write  the 
work  as  before. 
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John  has  3  apples  and  James  has  4  apples  ; 
how  many  apples  have  John  and  James  ? 
Pupils  write, 

3  +  4=7- 
I  gave  6  cents  for  an  orange  and  4  cents 
for  a  peach ;  how  many  cents  did  I  spend  ? 
6  +  4=10;  or 
6  cts.  +  4  cts.  =iocts. 
Write  five  problems  upon  the  blackboard, 
and  have  pupils  write  as  above.     As  soon  as 
possible    have   pupils   read    problems  from 
books,    using  the    primary  arithmetic  pre- 
cisely as  you  would    use  any  other  reading 
book. 


The  next  step  is  to  give  pupils  the  figures 
and  have  them  write  sentences.  The  teacher 
gives  orally  5  +  3,  6  +  3,  2-I-5,  and  the 
children  write  rapidly : 


5  +  3=«. 

6  +  3=9. 
2  +  5  =  7. 

Teacher  writes  questions  on  board  opposite 
the  class,  thus  : 

4  +  3. 

7  +  2. 

Have  pupils  copy  and  fill  out. 

Change  less  to  - ,  and  proceed  in  sub- 
traction as  you  have  done  in  addition.  Show, 
for  instance,  8  sticks  ;  separate  ihem  by 
taking  3  in  one  hand. 

Teacher — What  have  I  done. 

Pupils  write 

^-3  =  5. 

Write  several  columns  of  sentences  in  this 
way,  follow  by  giving  oral  problems,  then 
written  problems,  problems  from  a  book 
then  figures  alone. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


COMPANION  TO  THE  FOURTH 
READER. 

It  was  the  proud  boast  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  when  vindicating  the 
issue  of  his  new  Readers,  that  they  would 
cost  less  than  either  of  the  series  formerly 
produced  as  independent  ventures  ;  but  the 
appearance  of  a  *'  Companion  to  the  Fourth 
Book  "  raises,  the  cost  of  the  official  Readers 
by  an  additional  sixty  cents,  thus  making 
them,  by  at  least  half-a-dollar,  dearer  than 
any  series  formerly  in  the  market. 

True,  this  "  Companion  "  is  not  an  au- 
thorized volume,  and,  therefore,  the  Minister 
is  not  directly  responsible  for  its  appearance  ; 
but  if  the  Fourth  Ross  Reader  had  been  all 
that  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  such  as  at 
least  the  corresponding  book  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Series  is,  and  as,  to  a  great  extent, 
is  that  of  the  Gage  Series,  this  so-called 
•*  Companion  "  would  have  been  wholly 
unnecessary.  That  the  honourable  gentle- 
man is  very  indignant  on  account  of  the 
'•  Comp.inion's  "   publication   is   easily  ex- 


plicable ;  but  it  is  wholly  in  vain  for 
him  to  worry,  or  fume,  or  storm,  or  to  issue 
prohibitory  mandates  regarding  such  a  book. 
The  baldness  of  his  departmental  books  ren- 
dered the  preparation  of  "Companions"  a 
positive  necessity,  and  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  looseness,  the  inaccuracy,  the  crudeness, 
the  defects  and  miserable  arrangement  of 
the  volume  before  us,  other  "  Companions  '^ 
will  speedily  make  their  appearance. 

One  would  naturally  enough  conclude  that 
the  editors  of  a  work  would  be  especially 
well  qualified  to  annotate  it,  and  we  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  great  disappointment,  in  find- 
ing that  this,  which  is  almost  the  only  original 
work  they  have  performed  in  connection 
with  the  new  Readers,  has  been  so  badly 
done. 

It  would  probably  be  unjust  to  say  that 
these  gentlemen,  when  preparing  the  new 
Readers,  purposely  did  their  work  in  ."uch  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  preparation  of  a  note- 
book a  prime  necessity  ;  still  there  must  have 
been  some  misunderstanding  between  them 
and  the  Minister,   or  else   the   honourable 
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gentleman  would  not  now  have  any  cause 
for  the  exhibition  of  so  much  temper.  But 
to  our  task. 

The  only  really  good  opportunity  this  book 
presents  for  the  exemplification  of  the  authors' 
literary  style  is  in  the  Introduction,  after 
reading  which  we  feel  profoundly  thankful 
that  they  gave  us  so  little  of  their  own  in  the 
Readers.  This  introduction  consists  of  two 
pages  of  bad  English,  and  worse  pedagogy. 

The  first  sentence  says:  ".  .  .  .  it  is  natur- 
ally expected  that  considerable  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  lessons  prescribed  ...  .  for 
this  [the  entrance]  examination. "  An  admir- 
able word  is  "  naturally  "  here,  but  why  "  ex- 
pected "  ?  We  can  excuse  a  hod-carrier,  for 
saying  he  expects  that  it  will  rain  to-morrow, 
but  we  cannot  extend  our  charity  to  an 
author,  especially  one  of  the  species  dominie, 
who  expects  when  he  ought  to  infeVy  or  sup- 
pose ^  or  take  for  granted. 

In  the  next  sentence  is  the  colloquialism 
"  read  over, "  and  the  extremely  weak  in- 
finitive, "  to  find  out. " 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph declares  that  in  **  the  teaching  of 
literature,  as  of  any  other  subject,  the  first 
business  of  the  teacher  is  to  assign  the  lesson, " 
We  submit  that  "  business  "  in  this  place  is  a 
little  too  slangy,  and  we  would  venture  to 
suggest  duty  as  the  word  that  is  wanted. 
Still  there  seems  to  be  some  mistake  as  to 
this  •  *  first  business  of  the  teacher,"  for  in  the 
next  sentence  but  one  we  read  that  "the 
teacher  must  first  have  studied  the  lesson 
himself,  before  he  can  assign  it  intelligently 
to  his  pupils,"  so  it  seems  there  are  in  reality 
two  first  "  businesses."  It  is  novel  also 
to  be  instructed  thus. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  mere  assign- 
ing of  a  lesson  implies  that  the  teacher  "  must 
first  have  studied  it  himself."  Perhaps  the 
writers  meant  to  speak  of  how  a  lesson 
should  be  intelligently  introduced,  and  if  so 
we  agree  with  them;  but  they  should  say 
as  nearly  as  possible  what  they  mean  in  a 
•'  Companion  "  to  a  Reader.  "  Not  as  clear 
and  full  as  it  should  be,"  would  read  better 
with  a  so  in  place  of  the  first  "  as."  "  No- 
tion "  seems  out  of  place,  and  "very  vague 


and  indistinct,"  are  like  the  whole  of 
the  piece — wordy,  wordy.  In  three  con- 
secutive lines  of  the  paragraph,  we  have 
*'  first  business,"  "  first  appear,"  and  "  first 
have  studied." 

The  English  of  the  third  paragraph  is  quite 
as  loose  as  that  of  the  preceding  ones,  as 
any  reader  may  see  for  himself.  Then 
follows.  "How  to  assign  the  lesson,"  and 
here  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  it  is  an  in- 
troduction the  writers  mean. 

In  "  How  to  teach  the  lesson,"  amid 
many  good  points,  there  is  an  equal  number 
that  are  "  very  vague  and  indistinct."  We 
take  only  one  :  "  Give  another  wotd  pro- 
nounced like  mien,  and  use  it  correctly  in  a 
sentence."  Now  if.  there  is  another  word 
pronounced  like  mien,  we  should  like  to  hear 
it.  Mean  is  the  nearest  we  know  ;  but  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel-sound  is  so  appreciably 
less  that,  instead  of  pupils  being  taught  that 
the  words  are  alike  in  sound,  the  difference 
ought  rather  to  be  pointed  out.  It  should 
have  been  mentioned  that  the  lesson  selected 
for  illustrative  purposes  is  Boadicea. 

The  paucity  of  the  writers'  language  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  on  one  page 
we  have  "clearly  understood"  twice, 
"clearly  understand"  and  "'clearly  com- 
prehend." 

With  regard  to  the  notes  themselves,  while 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  \  elpfulness  in 
a  large  number  of  instances,  they  can  never  be 
accepted  by  any  intelligen'  teacher  as  a 
vade  mecum.  There  is  just  enough  of  reli- 
able information  to  mislead  the  unwary  in  o 
the  belief  th^t  it  is  all  trustworthy.  Take,  at 
random,  the  note :  ' '  Hoaghly—  .  •  a 
branch  of  the  River  Ganges  .  .  ."  Now 
most  pupils  have  been  taught  that  a  branch 
of  a  river  is  a  tributary  sream  ;  but  here  we 
are  informed  that  one  of  the  divisions  form- 
ing the  delta  of  the  Ganges  is  a  branch  of 
that  great  river.  Of  course  the  compilers 
knew  better,  but  they  were  in  great  haste  to 
make  a  book. 

For  "Bunks"  (p.  97)  ^^^  wrong  defini- 
tion is  given,  as  applying  to  a  lumberman's 
shanty,  except  in  rare  instances. 

We  have  marked  many  more,  but  these 
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will  suffice  to  prove  what  we  have  stated.  A 
^*  Companion  "  should  be  a  friend  that  can 
be  relied  upon — not  '*  one  day  true,  the  next 
day  leave  thee." 

As  we  have  already  said,  some  assistance 
is  required  to  enable  the  average  pupil  to 
overcome  the  numerous  difficulties  presented 
by  the  Fourth  Ross  Reader,  but  this  sixty- 
cent  volume  does  not  fill  the  bill.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Les.  liii.,  "  Scene  from  Ivanhoe," 
there  are  given  fully  thirty  definitions  of 
words  just  as  they  may  be  found  in  a 
dictionary;  "Nobles,  gold  coins  .  .  .," 
is  defined,  but  not  a  word  is  said  about 
*' silver  pennies."  The  mistaken  kindness 
that  elsewhere  dictated  the  reference  of 
the  pupil  to  the  geography  for  the  mean- 
ing of  "delta,"  and  to  Mason's  Gram- 
mar for  note  on  ' '  folk,"  might  have  suggested 
the  dictionary  for  the  meaninjj  of  "  quiver," 
and  thirty  other  words,  whi  e  a  glance  at  this 
precious  {^.^.,  valuable,  beciuse  high-priced 
at  sixty  cents)  "  Companion  "  shows  us  that 
the  annotators  wholly  miss  the  spirit  of  the 
composition  as  iUustrated  by  the  quality  of 
the  language,  the  character  of  the  persons 
concerned,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  group- 
ing, and  the  manners  of  the  time,  all  depicted 
so  graphically  by  the  Wizard  of  the  North. 

But  what  signify  these  ?  It  seemed  neces- 
sary to  make  a  book,  and  the  compilers  have 
good  authority  for  believing  that  "  a  book's 
a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in't,"  or 
rather  although  it  may  teem  with  inaccuracies. 

The  editors  evidently  are  totally  destitute 
of  power  to  appreciate  rhetoric  or  poetic 
beauty. 

The  notes  are  remarkably  Wooden,  and 
this  ligneous  style  of  annotation  is  not  cal- 
culated to  foster  a  love  for  literature  beyond 
that  merely  mechanical  point  which  must  be 
reached  to  pass  the  entrance  examination. 

This  is  the  kind  of  teaching  that  so  largely 
increases  the  realm  of  noodledom,  and  keeps 
up  the  supply  of  those  to  whom  such  Com- 
panions as  this  is  must  always  be  a  necessity. 

Spoon-feed,  too  long  continued,  unfits  the 
stomach  for  the  digestion  of  solids. 

Cram  books  and  ponies  are  gradually  sub- 
verting the  course  of  true  education,  viz.  : 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect. 


The  numbering  of  the  paragraphs  is  a 
perfect  puzzle.  At  first  we  thought  they  re- 
ferred to  pages  in  the  book  itself,  but  a  brief 
trial  showed  us  our  mistake  ;  then  we  con- 
cluded they  must  be  cross  referenc  s  to  other 
paragraphs,  but  that  would  not  work  much 
better.  At  last,  after  having  given  up  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  it  struck  us  that 
they  might  refer  to  pages  in  the  Reader,  and. 
Eureka,  thus  it  is  ! 

One  copy  of  the  books  is  printed  on  paper 
of  two  different  tints  :  42  pages  yellowish,  32 
pages  white,  and  92  pages  again  yellow. 
Probably  this  is  a  quiet  method  of  perform- 
ing some  optical  test  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  people,  and  we  may  yet  hear  of  the 
results.  The  binding  is  strong  but  coarse 
and  apprentice-like,  and  the  price  is  40  per 
cent,  too  high. 

These  are  things,  however,  with  which  the 
editors  have  nothing  to  do. 

Should  another  edition  of  the  **  Con)- 
panion  to  the  Fourth  Reader "  ever  be 
called  for,  we  would  recommend  the 
editors  to  re-write  the  Introduction,  and  to 
re-model  the  succeeding  matter  up  to  page 
166.  Should  this  and  other  books  of  the 
kind  become  *'  popular  "  with  our  fraternity, 
the  Education  Department  may  adopt  as  its 
motto : — Vive  la  Cram  ! 


The  History  of  Pedagogy.  By  M. 
Gabriel  Compayre.  Translated  by  Prof. 
Payne,  of  Michigan  University.  Boston  : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1886.     $1.75. 

Educators  will  not  long  have  to  complain 
of  the  scarcity  of  professional  literature, 
when  works  like  that  of  this  distinguisheft 
French  teacher  and  other  recently-issued 
volumes,  form  such  valuable  material  from 
which  to  select. 

"The  History  of  Pedagogy,"  as  its  name  ^ 
implies,  is  largely  an  account  of  various 
systems  of  education,  ancient  and  modern. 
To  an  English  reader  some  chapters  may 
appear  rather  incomplete,  but  we  have  pleas- 
ure in  saying  that,  on  the  whole,  the  book 
is  worthy  of  careful  perusal  and  a  permanent 
place  as  a  book  of  reference  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats. 
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Modern  German  Reader.  A  graduatoi 
collection  of  extracts  in  prose  and  poetry. 
Edited  by  C  A.  Bachheim,  Ph.D.,  F.C.P. 
Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press,     pp.  207. 

This  volume  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
three  Readers  edited  by  Prof.  Buchheim,  who 
is  already  well  known  to  teachers  of  German 
by  his   editions   of    some   of    the    German 
classics.     The  task  which  he  has  undertaken 
in  the  present  series  is  to  furnish  students  of 
the  language  with   a  collection    of  extracts    I 
from  modern  authors,  recognizing  the  fact, 
which  is  constantly  more  apparent  to  teachers,    \ 
that  such  reading  is  by  far  the  most  profit-    | 
able  for  purposes  of  instruciion,  especially  to 
beginners.     We  must  say  that  the  selections 
are  judiciously  made,  and  that  as  a  rule  each    i 
is  long  enough  to  be  complete  in  itself.  Most 
of  the   eminent    writers    since    Goethe    and    1 
Schiller,  and  the  latter   themselves,  are  re-    1 
presented.     Tnus  the  contents  are  fresh  and    i 
interes'ing,  and  present  the  language  as  it  is    j 
and  not  as  it  was.     A  short  and  very  amusing    | 
play  by  Benedix  is  given  in  full,  and  might    I 
be  advantageously  committed    to  he3rt,  or 
even   acted  in   th-  school-room,    while    the 
poetical    extracts   are    fitted    for   recitation. 
The  notes  give  evidence  of  the  ripe  experi- 
ence of  the  editor,  and  are  not  loaded  with 
the  masses  of  geographical,    historical    and 
bibliographical  information  which  sometimes    I 
mars  Dr.  Buchheim 's  work.  The  mechanical 
part  of  the  book  is  up  to  the  usual  unexcep- 
tionable standard  of  the  Clarendon  Press.  To 
be  complete  the  volume  only  lacks  a  vocabu- 
lary. 

Macmillan's  Primary  Skries  of  French 

AND    German     Reading    Books:    (i) 

'*  Kinder-und     Hausmarchen    gcsammelt 

durch  die  Gebrii  ler  Grimm,"  with   notes 

and  vocabularies.      By    G.    Eugene    Fas- 

nacht.   London,     pp.  I34' 

The  present  volume  is  one  of  a  serie>  of 

really  beautiful  little  books  at  present  being 

issued  by  the  Macmillans.     Both  inside  and 

out  they  are  as  attractive  as  can  well  be — 

the  clearest  of  type,  good  paper,  and  a  most 

elegant  binding  in  smooth  cloth  of  a  pretty 

colour.     Such  incidental  aids  to  the  teacher 

in  rendering  a   stu^y  attractive   are  by   no 

means  to  be  despised.     The  editor  of  the 


collection  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  edu- 
cational works  on  French  and  German,  and. 
judging  from  them,  as  well  as  from  this  work, 
his  style  of  conveying  information  is  definite, 
incisive  and  practical.  The  note^  are  dis- 
tinguished according  to  difficulty  by  a  larger 
and  smaller  type.  The  first  tale  is  trans- 
lated in  full  in  the  notes,  each  word  being 
parsed.  As  for  the  tales  themselves  no 
better  or  more  encouraging  Reader  could  be 
put  into  the  hands  0/  beginners.  We  should 
not  omit  to  mention  the  introduction  on  the 
order  of  words. 

(2)  "Die  Karavane."  By  Wilhelm  Hauff, 
with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Herman 
Hager,  Ph.D.,  of  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester,    pp.  218. 

This  is  identical  in  style  and  binding 
with  the  above.  Hauff's  tales  are  among 
the  most  attractive  in  a  mass  of  litera- 
ture of  this  kind  for  which  the  German 
language  is  remarkable.  There  is  a  peculiar 
charm  in  his  style,  and  moreover  an  excel- 
lent moral  tone  in  his  stories.  "  Das  Kalte 
Herz,"  by  the  same  author,  forms  part  of  the 
matriculation  work  in  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  present  volume  contains  some 
seven  or  eight  short  stories,  each  one  com- 
plete in  itself.  Thus  it  is  free  from  an  ob- 
jection often  raised,  and  reasonably  so, 
against  Readers  made  up  of  scraps.  The 
name  of  the  editor  is  a  new  one  in  this  line, 
but  the  notes,  which  are  preceded  by  a 
grammatical  introduction,  are  copious  and 
apparently  to  the  point. 

(3)  *' Progressive  German  Reader."  Part 
I.  First  year.  By  G.  Eugene  Fasnacht. 
pp.  208. 

This  compilation,  one  of  the  same  series, 
contains  some  thirty-four  easy  extracts  in 
prose  and  verse  which  are  intended  by  the 
editor  to  be  used  side  by  side  with  an  elemen- 
tary class-book  of  accidence.  The  notes 
and  vocabulary  are  very  copious,  embrac- 
ing fully  two-thirds  of  the  volume. 


The  latest  issues  of  Cassell's  National 
Library  are:  "Sermons  of  the  Card,"  by 
Hugh  Latimer,  the  "  Man  of  Feeling,"  by 
Henry  Mackenzie,  and  Sheridan's  "  The 
Rivals  "and  "  The  School  for  Scandal." 
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Macmillan      &      Company,     Publishers, 

London  and  New  York. 

La  Jeune  Siberienne  et  Le  Lepreux 
DE  LA  CITE  D'AOSTE.  Edited  with 
introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
Stephane  Barlet,  B.Sc.  Assistant-Master 
at  the  Mercers'  Schoo',  etc. 

Fables  de  La  Fontaine.  A  selection 
with  introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary. 
By  Louis  M.  Moriarty,  B.A.,  late  Assist- 
ant-Master in  Rossall  School.  With 
illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott. 

The  publishers  and  editors  of  the  above 
deserve  the  thanks  of  teachers  and  learners 
of  French  for  giving  to  the  schools  such 
pretty,  well-selected  and  well-annotated 
little  books,  each  of  which  is  supplied  with 
a  vocabulary.  Somehow  it  gives  one  an 
impression  of  thoroughness  and  conscienti- 
ousness in  an  editor  when  he  is  willing  to 
take  the  very  considerable  trouble  of  pre- 
paring, not  only  a  series  of  notes,  but  also  a 
list  of  the  words  belonging  to  the  selection, 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  elucidate. 
Every  teacher  knows  from  experience  how 
large  is  the  number  of  French  texts,  the 
notes  to  which  must  have  been  added  in  a 
very,  very  short  time,  and  with  little  or  no 
real  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  school- 
room. M.  Barlet  has  given  us  two  of  the 
charming  little  works  of  Xavier  de  Maistre, 
and  surely  there  could  be  no  better  choice 
made  for  an  elementary  reading  book.  Mr. 
Moriarty  has  made  a  selection  of  seventy-one 
of  La  Fontaine's  fables,  and  supplied  such 
notes  as  will  place  these  clever  but  difficult 
little  productions  within  reach  of  pupils  who 
have  made  some  progress  in  prose  trans- 
lation. 


Macmillan 's  Progressive  French 
Course,  II.  Second  Year.  Containing 
an  elementary  grammar,  with  copious 
exercises,  notes  and  vocabularies.  By  G. 
Eugene  Fasnacht,  Assistant-Master  in 
Westminster  School,  editor  of  "  Mac- 
millan's  Series  of  Foreign  School  Classics." 

Teacher's  Companion  to  above. 

The  grammar  is  compendious,  and  contains 
probably  all  that  is  needed  for  a  pupil  in  his 
second  year,  special  attention  being  given 
to  the  verb.  To  illustrate  the  grammar  is  a 
series    of  eighty-five   lessons,   with   French 


sentences,  idiomatic  exp  essions  and  Eng- 
lish to  be  turned  into  French.  The  nece.s- 
sary  rules,  cautions  and  hints  ace  )mpar.y 
each  lesson.  The  course  seems  a  very 
thorough  one,  and  would  probably  be  found 
more  attractive  than  many  that  could  be 
named. 


The  April  Atlantic  is  an  enter. aining 
and  attractive  number.  The  A  tlantic  always 
deserves  a  careful  reading. 

The  current  number  of  the  Library 
Magazine  contains  nearly  one  hundred  pages 
of  valuable  reading  matter. 

The  Week  maintains  its  important  position 
among  Canadian  papers.  Recent  utterances 
upon  political  questions  have  been  amply 
verified  by  subsequent  events. 

We  publish  elsewhere  an  extract  from  a 
timely  article  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
that  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Current.  The 
Current  is  ably  conducted  and  comments 
vigorously  on  the  topics  of  the  day. 

The  Overland  Monthly  is  rendering  an 
important  service  to  the  American  nation  by 
giving  a  hearing  to  both  sides  on  the  Chinese 
question.  It  has  alreidy  published  more 
than  twenty-five  contributions  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  April  Harper  s  Monthly  is  an  ideal 
spring  number,  containing  instalments  of 
three  new  serials  by  Mrs.  Craik,  Mr.  War- 
ner and  Mr.  Blackmore,  respectively,  and 
many  other  good  things  which  it  would  take 
pages  to  do  justice  to. 

The  editorial  pages  of  Queries  are  fresi 
ani  suggestive,  always  containing  useiul 
information  upon  a  variety  or  subjects.  We 
congratulate  our  contemporary  upon  its 
success  in  the  art  of  selecting  and  propound- 
ing questions  and  upon  its  greatly-increasing 
circulation. 

A  series  of  historical  books  for  children 
is  being  issued  by  Rivingtons  &  Co.,  Londoi  . 
"The  Story  of  Switzerland,"  by  Miss  Lee, 
"  The  Story  of  Norway,"  by  Miss  Sidjw  ck, 
"The  Story  of  Holland,"  by  Miss  Don,  ana 
"  The  Story  of  Russia,"  by  Mi.ss  Benson. 
They  are  really  stories  pleasantly,  cheerfully 
and  wisely  written,  intended  for  home  read- 
ing, and  aiming  at  developing  a  child's  natural 
interest  in  the  every-day  life  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  people  in  other  countries.  The 
paper  and  printing  are  excellent. 
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SCORES  AND  TALLIES. 


GRANT   ALLEN. 


MR.  FRANK  GALTON  some- 
where tells  an  amusing  story, 
since  profusely  copied  by  all  the  an- 
thropologists, of  how  during  his  South 
African  wanderings  he  once  wanted 
to  buy  a  couple  of  sheep  from  an  un- 
sophisticated heathen  Damara.  Cur- 
rent coin  in  that  part  of  the  world  is 
usually  represented,  it  seems,  by 
cakes  of  tobacco,  and  two  cakes  were 
the  recognized  market-price  of  a  sheep 
in  Damara-land  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Galton's  memorable  visit.  So  the 
unsuspecting  purchaser  chose  a  couple 
of  wethers  from  the  flock,  and,  natur- 
ally enough,  laid  down  four  pieces  of 
tobacco  to  pay  for  them  before  the 
observant  face  of  the  astonished  ven- 
dor. The  Damara  eyed  the  proffered 
price  with  suspicious  curiosity  What 
could  be  the  meaning  of  this  singular 
precipitancy  ?  He  carefully  took  up 
two  pieces,  and  placed  them  in  front 
of  one  of  the  sheep ;  then  he  took  up 
the  other  two  pieces  with  much  won- 
der, and  placed  them  in  turn  in  front  1 


of  the  other.  Goodness  gracious, 
there  must  be  magic  in  it !  The  sum 
actually  came  out  even.  The  Da- 
mara, for  his  part,  didn't  like  the  look 
of  it.  This  thing  was  evidently  un- 
canny. How  could  the  supernaturally 
clever  white  man  tell  beforehand  that 
two  and  two  made  four?  He  felt 
about  it,  no  doubt,  as  we  ourselves 
should  feel  if  a  great  mathematician 
were  suddenly  to  calculate  out  for  us 
a  priori  what  we  were  going  to  have 
to-day  for  dinner,  and  how  much  ex- 
actly we  owed  the  butcher.  After 
gazing  at  the  pat  and  delusive  sym- 
metry of  the  two  sheep  and  the  four 
cakes  of  tobacco  for  a  brief  breathing 
space,  the  puzzled  savage,  overpowered 
but  not  convinced,  pushed  away  the 
cakes  with  a  gesture  of  alarm,  took 
back  his  sheep  to  the  bosom  of  his 
flock,  and  began  the  whole  transaction 
over  again  da  capo.  He  wasn't  going 
to  be  cheated  out  of  his  two  sound 
wethers  by  a  theoretical  white  man 
who  managed  bargains  for  live  sheep 
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on  such  strictly  abstract  mathematical 
principles. 

Now,  to  most  of  us  the  fact  that 
two  and  two  make  four  has  been  so 
familiar  an  idea  from  childhood  up- 
ward, that  we  can  hardly  realize  its 
true  abstractness  and  its  immense 
philosophical  and  mathematical  value. 
But  the  poor  heathen  of  Mr.  Gallon's 
story  knew  better  :  he  saw  that  there 
was  profound  reasoning  involved  in 
it — reasoning  utterly  beyond  the  level 
of  his  uncultivated  South  African  in- 
telligence. That  two  apples  and  two 
apples  make  four  apples,  that  two  sheep 
and  two  sheep  make  four  sheep,  that 
two  men  and  two  men  make  four 
men — those  are  mere  matters  of  in- 
dividual experience,  which  any  man 
at  any  time  can  settle  for  himself  ex- 
perimentally upon  his  own  ten  fingers. 
But  that  two  and  two  make  four — 
that  is  an  abstraction  from  innumer- 
able instances,  containing  within  itself 
the  root  and  basis  of  all  subsequent 
mathematical  science.  The  man  who 
first  definitely  said  to  himself,  Two 
and  two  make  four,  was  a  prehistoric 
Newton^  a  mute,  inglorious,  and  doubt- 
less very  black-skinned  but  intelligent 
Laplace. 

For  just  look  at  the  extreme  ab- 
stractness of  the  problem  laid  before 
the  Damara's  mind  when  the  over- 
educated  European  calmly  asked  him 
to  accept  four  cakes  of  tobacco,  all  in 
a  lump,  as  proper  payment  for  two 
individual  sheep,  severally  valued  at 
two  cakes  apiece.  It  is  in  reality  a 
sum  in  proportion  :  "  If  one  sheep  is 
worth  two  cakes  of  tobacco,  what  will 
be  the  value  of  two  sheep?"  And 
the  Damara  had  never  been  to  school, 
or  learned  from  Mr.  Barnard  Smith's 
arithmetic  the  right  way  to  work  a 
rule-of-three  sum.  It  all  looks  so  easy 
to  us  because  we  know  the  trick  al- 
ready. But  how  did  we  come  to  learn 
the  trick  ?  That  is  the  real  question. 
How  did  the  white  European  and  his 
ancestors  manage  to  get  so  far  ahead 


in  counting  of  the  unsophisticated 
heathen  Damara  ? 

I  don't  know  how  far  the  Damaras 
themselves  can  count,  but  the  Chi- 
quitos  of  America,  a  very  low  Indian 
tribe,  couldn't  count  beyond  one ;  for 
any  larger  sum  than  that,  their  simple 
language  used  terms  of  comparison 
alone — as  many  as  one's  eyes,  as 
many  as  a  crow's  toes,  as  many  as  the 
fingers  on  one  hand,  and  so  forth  up 
to  six  or  seven.  Ihe  Tasmanians 
could  get  as  far  as  two  :  beyond  that 
they  stopped  short;  their  simple 
scheme  of  numeration  was  merely 
this :  one,  two,  a  great  many.  The 
Australian  black-fellows  in  Queens- 
land go  a  step  further  :  they  reckon 
thus :  "  one,  two,  two-one  (3),  two- 
two  (4) ; "  and  after  that  they  say, 
**  more  than  two-two,"  meaning  there- 
by an  indefinite  number.  One  South 
African  tribe  easily  beats  this  rudi- 
mentary record,  and  knows  how  to 
count  up  to  ten.  But  eleven,  or  both 
hands  and  one  over,  it  regards  as  the 
lie  plus  ultra  of  human  computation. 
When  a  British  detachment  once 
marched  against  it,  the  scouts  brought 
in  word  to  the  elders  of  the  tribe  that 
an  immense  army  was  coming  to  fight 
them — "  an  immense  army  ;  eleven 
white  soldiers  ! " 

On  the  other  hand,  some  savages 
have  really  very  advanced  systems  of 
numeration ;  for  example,  the  Ton- 
gans,  whose  native  numerals  go  up  as 
far  as  one  hundred  thousand.  Even 
this  degree  of  proficiency,  however, 
did  not  quite  satisfy  the  devouring 
mathematical  passion  of  Labillardiere, 
who  asked  them  what  they  called  ten 
times  that  number,  and  so  on,  until 
he  had  finally  made  them  give  him 
names  for  all  the  subsequent  decimal 
stages  up  even  to  one  thousand  bil- 
lions. The  polite  Tongans,  anxious 
to  oblige  a  benevolent  and  generous 
scientific  gentleman  in  so  unimportant 
a  matter,  proceeded  at  once  to  supply 
him  with  words,  which  the  unsuspect- 
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ing  explorer  immediately  wrote  down, 
and  duly  printed  as  mathematical 
terms  in  the  accounts  of  his  travels. 
But,  alas  for  the  duplicity  and  unscru- 
pulousness  of  savages  !  the  supposed 
numerals  in  their  higher  ranges  were 
really  the  rudest  and  naughtiest  words 
in  the  Tongan  language,  with  which, 
as  missionaries  subsequently  discover- 
ed, the  evil-disposed  Polynesians  had 
successfully  imposed  on  the  bland  and 
child-like  innocence  of  a  scientific 
stranger.  Such  are  the  dangers  of 
leading  questions  addressed  in  an  im- 
perfectly understood  tongue  to  the 
wicked  minds  of  the  children  of  na- 
ture. The  children  of  nature  promptly 
respond  in  the  precise  spirit  of  an 
East-End  Arab. 

The  basis  of  all  arithmetic,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted,  lies  in  the  primi- 
tive habit  of  counting  on  one's  finger's. 
Not  only  do  all  children  and  all  sav- 
ages so  count  at  the  present  day,  not 
only  do  we  all  learn  our  first  arithmeti- 
cal lessons  on  that  simple  and  natural 
portable  abacus,  but  also  all  our  most 
advanced  numerical  methods  bear 
still  upon  their  very  face  the  evident 
marks  ot  their  evolution  from  the  old 
mode  of  reckoning  on  the  human 
hand.  For  the  decimal  system  itself 
is  a  living  result  of  the  fact  that  every 
man  (bar  accidents)  has  ten  fingers, 
and  ten  only.  Nay,  the  very  word 
"digits,"  by  which  we  still  express  in 
the  most  abstract  manner  the  symbols 
of  the  numbers,  points  back  at  last  to 
the  ten  upheld  black  fingers  of  the 
original  savage. 

At  the  very  first  outset,  indeed,  the 
decimal  system  didn't  have  things 
all  its  own  way.  It  was  vigorously 
and  strenuously  opposed  in  the  be- 
ginning by  its  vigesimal  rival,  the  sys- 
tem that  went  in  for  counting  by  twen- 
ties, or,  in  other  words,  by  fingers  and 
by  toes,  not  by  fingers  alone.  Primi- 
tive man  varied  in  his  practice.  Some- 
times he  counted  his  fingers  only,  and 
sometimes  he  counted  his  toes  as  well. 


From  the  one  plan  springs  the  system 
of  reckoning  by  tens,  from  the  other 
plan  that  of  reckoning  by  scores  or 
twenties. 

Both  systems  are  at  bottom,  of 
course,  identical.  You  want  to  count 
a  great  many  objects — say,  for  ex- 
ample's sake,  two  hundred  cocoa 
nuts.  You  begin  by  taking  one  man, 
and  counting  a  cocoa  nut  for  each 
one  of  his  ten  fingers ;  after  that,  you 
set  him  aside.  You  have  reckoned 
ten,  or  one  man ;  or,  if  you  like,  you 
put  a  pebble  aside  to  do  duty  for  him  ; 
it  stands  for  ten — a  decimal  symbol. 
So  you  go  on,  making  fingers  and 
cocoa  nuts  balance  one  another,  till 
you  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  whole 
heap ;  and  you  sum  up  your  calcula- 
tion briefly  by  saying  that  the  cocoa 
nuts  equal  twenty  men.  To  this  day, 
when  we  write  200  we  are  keeping  up 
the  memory  of  that  very  act.  Our 
decimal  system  marks,  as  it  were,  one 
man,  10;  two  men,  20;  three  men, 
30 ;  four  men,  40 ;  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  The  o  stands  in  place  of 
a  man;  it  is  the  abstract  sign  of  a 
completed  series. 

The  vigesimal  system  of  reckoning 
by  scores  proceeds  in  just  the  same 
manner,  only  it  numbers  fingers  and 
toes  together,  and  sets  aside  one  man 
only  when  it  has  counted  up  to  twenty. 
This,  not  the  decimal  system,  was 
probably  the  original  method  of  all 
the  Northern  nations — certainly  of  all 
the  Celtic  peoples — and  traces  of  it 
still  remain  in  our  old  English  nu- 
merals threescore  and  fourscore,  as 
well  as  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  sheep 
and  various  other  agricultural  objects 
by  twenties.  In  French  the  two  sys- 
tems still  live  on  amicably  side  by 
side.  Up  to  soixante  the  reckoning 
is  decimal;  but  the  old-fashioned 
septante  has  been  completely  ousted 
by  soixante-dix  (threescore  and  ten), 
while  octante  and  nojiante-irois  give 
place  to  pure  scoring  in  the  case  of 
qiiatrevingt  and  quatrevingt-treize. 
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Why  did  the  habit  of  counting  by 
tens  finally  get  the  better  in  all  civil- 
ized societies  of  the  still  earlier  habit 
of  counting  by  twenties?  Simply,  I 
believe,  because  civilized  peoples  tend 
more  or  less  to  wear  shoes ;  and  shoes 
obviously  interfere  with  freedom  of 
action  in  getting  at  the  human  toes 
for  purposes  of  calculation.  Bare- 
footed savages  naturally  enough  reckon 
by  twenties;  but  booted  civilization 
does  its  decorous  counting  by  tens 
alone.  Writing  and  the  use  of  the 
slate  and  pencil  strengthen  the  deci- 
mal impulse,  once  set  on  foot ;  for 
you  write  with  your  fingers  (unless 
you  happen  to  rival  Miss  Biffin),  not 
with  your  toes;  and  our  children 
nowadays,  while  they  count  on  their 
fingers  with  great  unanimity,  would 
probably  be  shocked  and  scandalized 
at  the  barbaric  notion  of  anything  so 
rude  as  counting  on  their  feet. 

But  why  is  twenty  called  a  score  ? 
Only  because  it  represents  a  whole 
man,  and  is  therefore  scored  or  marked 
down  on  the  tally  or  counting-stick  as 
one  person.  In  its  original  significa- 
tion, of  course,  to  score  means  merely 
to  nick  or  cut  a  mark,  especially  on  a 
short  piece  of  wood.  The  wood  is 
etymologically  much  the  same  as  scar ; 
and  we  still  talk  (when  poetically  in- 
clined) of  a  mountain-side  scored  by 
the  ceaseless  torrents,  or  of  a  brow 
deeply  scored  by  the  ravages  of  time. 
In  these  degenerate  days,  to  be  sure, 
the  score  at  cricket  is  duly  entered  in 
a  ruled  book,  together  with  an  analysis 


of  the  bowling,  a  record  of  the  overs, 
and  a  general  commentary  as  to  who 
was  bowled,  caught,  or  run  out.  But 
I  can  myself  remember,  in  a  very  re- 
mote neighbourhood,  when  1  was  a 
boy,  seeing  the  score  kept  in  the  true 
primitive  fashion  by  another  boy 
seated  on  a  fence,  who  cut  a  notch 
with  his  knife  for  every  run  on  one  of 
two  sticks,  green-barked  and  brown- 
barked,  each  representing  one  of  the 
two  sides. 

A  sort  of  sanctity  was  attached  to 
the  proceeding — the  sanctity  that  re- 
sults from  an'^ient  usage.  For  that 
was  the  sort  of  swing  that  gave  the 
score  its  present  name  :  it  was  a  real 
survival  from  an  antique  savagery. 
Just  so  the  primitive  arithmetician, 
while  yet  the  whole  world  was  young, 
counted  up  to  twenty  on  a  man's  fin- 
gers and  toes,  and  then  made  a  notch 
on  a  stick  to  denote  "  one  man  up," 
or,  in  other  words,  twenty.  It  was  a 
safer  and  easier  way  of  reckoning 
than  counting  by  men  alone ;  because, 
in  the  first  place,  one  man  (for  ex- 
ample, the  reckoner  himself)  would 
serve  as  a  numerator  over  and  over 
again;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
score  once  marked  on  a  stick  remains 
forever,  while  the  men  are  apt  to  get 
up  and  walk  away,  which  is  as  discon- 
certing to  the  ardent  arithmetician  as 
the  action  of  the  hedgehogs  in  Alice's 
croquet  to  the  enthusiastic  player. — 
Lippincotfs  Monthly. 

{To  be  continued,^ 


The  Examination  Machine. — It  is 
possible  to  provide  machinery  on  a  great 
scale,  and  yet  to  accomplish  little.  In  the 
last  century  it  was  remarked  how  little  good 
came  of  the  rich  endowments  of  our  univer- 
sities, and  how  they  were  surpassed  by  much 
poorer  universities  in  other  countries.  Ma- 
chinery thrown  away !  In  this  century  we 
have  tried  machinery  of  a  different  kind. 
Have  we  always  had  success  ?  We  set  up 
the  examination  system  ;  we  extended  it  over 


the  whole  country  ;  and  what  do  we  think  of 
the  result  ?  Is  this  machine  so  decidedly 
better  than  the  other  ?  I  think  few  persons 
will  say  so.  Emulation  turns  out  to  be  a 
rude  and  coarse  motive  ;  competition  proves 
to  be  an  exhausting,  unhealthy  process.  It 
is  complained  that  those  who  have  been 
trained  under  this  system  imbibe  low  views  of 
culture  ;  that  this  sort  of  education  has  disap- 
pointed results  anH  can  scarcely  be  called 
liberal. — J.  R.  Seely,  in  Nineteenth  Century. 
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EDUCATION  IN  POLITICS. 

(state   of    new   YORK.) 


ONE  would  think  that  an  intelligent 
and     independent     community 
would  be  somewhat  scrupulous  about 
parting  with  the  control  of  its  children 
in  the  matter  of  instruction,  and  would 
prefer  to  attend  to  that  matter  them- 
selves, rather  than  to  be  much  super- 
intended by  any  distant  office-holder 
who  happens   to  be  thrust  into   the 
position   where   he  can   regulate   the 
schools  of  the  State.     But  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  is  the 
head  engineer   of  that    vast  political 
machine  which  has  come  to  supersede 
all  private  agency  in  the  formation  of 
the  minds  and  characters  of  the  young 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  schools  to 
do  it.     We  say  "  political  machine," 
because  the  great  work  of  carrying  on 
primary  education  in  this  country  is 
being  steadily  and  rapidly  swallowed 
up  in  the  gulf  of  politics.    Indeed,  the 
fundamental   reasons   given    for    the 
existence  of  our  common  school  sys- 
tem, and  avowedly  the  sole  reasons 
for  which  it  can  be  maintained,  are 
political.     It    is  freely  admitted  that 
the   State  has  no    other  warrant   for 
taking  in  hand  the  instruction  of  the 
young  than  to  shape  them  as  citizens 
in  accordance  with  the  political  system 
we  have  adopted.     As  a  consequence, 
the  business  of  administering  educa- 
tion is  becoming  a  prominent  part  of 
politics,  and  appointments  in  all  the 
best-paid  positions  are  being  more  and 
more  determined  by  the  common  in- 
fluences of  political  manipulation  and 
intrigue.     The  influence  of  this  state 
of  things  upon  teachers,  who  are  now 
all    government   office-holders,    is    a 
chapter  of  the  subject  that  cannot  be 
here  dealt  with,  but  is  full  of  interest. 
Our  object  is  now  simply  to  call  atten- 


tion to  a  conspicuous  illustration  of 
the  control  of  partisan  politics  over 
our  whole  system  of  State  instruction. 
No  intelligent  person  will  deny  that 
the  general  subject  of  education  is  one 
of  great  complexity  and  great  difficulty, 
and  that  to  control  it  wisely  and  im- 
prove its  practical  methods  is  a  task 
requiring  much  ability,  long  and  pro- 
found   devotion    to    its   fundamental 
questions,  and  a  wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience in    educational  work.     But 
very  few  men  can  be  found  combining 
the  rare   qualifications   needed  in  a 
State   Superintendent  of  Education  : 
at  the  very  best  these   qualifications 
can  only  be  secured  in  a  partial  de- 
gree, but  this  makes  it  all  the  more 
necessary  that  no  eff'ort  shall  be  spared 
to  secure  the  best  talent  available  for 
so  responsible  a  trust.     It  is  needless 
to   say  that  this  desirable  object  is 
impossible  undeV  the  political  regime 
into  which  our  popular  education  has 
now    passed.     The    superintendency 
of  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York 
has  become   a  foot-ball   of   partisan 
faction  among  the  politicians  of  the 
New  York  Legislature.     The  former 
Superintendent  resigned  some  weeks 
ago,  to  take  a  more  profitable  office  ; 
and  the  temporary  incumbent  of  the 
place  will  vacate  the  office  in  April, 
to  be  succeeded  by  whomsoever  the 
Legislature  appoints.     A  crowd  of  ap- 
plicants of  all  sorts  are  after  the  place, 
lobbying  and  intriguing  in  Albany  by 
all  the  means  that  are  necessary  to 
secure  "  success"  in  the  scramble  for 
a  desirable  position.     That  a  com- 
petent man  will  be  appointed  under 
these  circumstances  is  virtually   im- 
possible, for  no  thoroughly  competent 
and  selfrespecting  man  would  enter 
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the  lists  of  competition  under  these 
circumstances.  The  appointee  will 
win  because  he  or  his  friends  can  beat 
all  competition  in  the  questionable 
arts  by  which  politicians  are  influenced, 
and  the  result  will  be  legitimate — a 
natural  outcome  of  the  system  by 
which  the  instruction  of  the  young 
has  been  brought  under  political  and 
therefore,  of  course,  under  partisan 
control. 

Another  exemplification  of  the  influ- 
ence of  politics  upon  education  is  seen 
in  the  "  Blair  Bill,"  which  proposes 
that  Congress  shall  make  a  gift  of 
seventy-seven  million  dollars,  to  be 
divided  among  the  States  of  the 
Union  to  help  them  maintain  their 
schools.  The  success  of  the  bill,  as 
we  write,  is  said  to  be  uncertain  ;  but, 
whether  it  pass  or  not,  it  has  had  so 
extensive  a  backing  as  to  well  illustrate 
the  sort  of  influence  which  politicians 
would  bring  to  bear  upon  education. 
The  tendency  to  make  education  a 
charity,  and  to  bring  schoolhouses 
into  the  same  category  with  poor- 
houses,  is  sufficiently  strong ;  but  this 
measure,  by  an  audacious  stretch  of 
constitutional  power,'  would  give  the 
stamp  of  nationality  to  the  charity 
policy.  The  scheme  proceeds  upon 
the  peculiarly  American  assumption 
that  anything  can  be  done  with  money, 
and  that  the  Central  Government  has 
only  to  scatter  millions  enough  and 
all  the  people  will  be  educated.     But 


the  assumption  is  false :  there  are 
things  which  no  amount  of  money  can 
do,  while  the  evils  of  its  lavish  distri- 
bution are  not  only  palpable  and 
certain,  but  may  result  in  the  absolute 
defeat  of  the  object  intended.  That 
the  distribution  of  this  seventy-seven 
million  largess  among  the  States  would 
be  profoundly  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  popular  education  does  not  admit 
of  a  doubt ;  and  the  American  Con- 
gress would  have  to  make  the  experi- 
ment but  once  more  to  paralyze  and 
destroy  the  existing  common-school 
system  of  the  country.  For,  by  the 
results  of  all  experience  and  the  very 
necessity  of  things,  those  who  expect 
to  be  helped  will  depend  upon  help, 
and  put  forth  less  effort  to  help  them- 
selves. Whatever  lessens  the  interest 
taken  by  parents  and  citizens  in  the 
working  and  character  of  the  schools, 
whatever  tends  to  diminish  their  direct 
responsibility  in  regard  to  them,  and 
to  weaken  the  sense  of  obligation  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young,  strikes  a  demoralizing  and 
deadly  blow  at  the  springs  and  incen- 
tives of  all  educational  improvement. 
Our  people  have  yet  to  learn  that  one 
of  the  highest  benefits  of  a  popular  edu- 
cational system  is  in  training  parents 
and  citizens  to  the  efficient  discharge 
of  their  social  duties,  and  a  national 
policy  which  undermines  these  obli- 
gations cannot  be  too  strongly  repro- 
bated.— Popular  Scimce  Monthly, 


MISSIONARIES  IN  THE  HEART  OF  AFRICA. 


IT  was  the  missionary  who  was  the 
first  discoverer  and  explorer. 
Livingstone,  thirty  years  ago,  cried 
aloud  for  lawful  trade  to  come  in  and 
exclude  that  trade  which  tramples 
roughshod  over  all  law,  .human  and 
divine,  and  for  teachers  to  impart  to 
the  degraded  millions  the  higher  free- 
dom which  Christ  has  provided  for 


mankind.  The  Universities'  Missioii 
was  first  on  the  field;  Livingstone 
guided  the  good  Bishop  Mackenzie 
into  the  Shire  Highlands  in  1861. 
Mackenzie's  grave,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Rua  and  the  Shire,  is  tended 
lovingly  by  the  natives  ;  and  the 
mission,  which  has  its  base  at  Zanzi- 
bar, is  now  returning  to  the  eastern 
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shore  of  Nyassa  with  the  Charles 
Janson.  The  churches  in  Scotland 
responded  to  the  call  from  Ilala  and 
Westminster  by  the  founding  of  the 
Livingstone  Mission  (Free  Church), 
with  stations  along  the  western  shores 
of  Nyassa,  and  the  Blantyre  Mission 
(Church  of  Scotland)  above  the  Mur- 
chison  Rapids.  Both  of  these  are 
well-manned  and  vigorous,  and  the 
fruits  of  nine  or  ten  years'  labour  are 
beginning  to  appear.  The  steam- 
ship Ilala  does  great  service  on  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  When  Stanley's 
notable  letter  from  Uganda  was  pub- 
lished, in  the  end  of  1875,  telling  about 
King  Mtesa,  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  promptly  sent  labourers  to 
the  Victoria  Nyanza ;  to-day  the  effort 
there  is  fully  sustained  and  prosper- 
ous. 

About  the  same  time  (1876-77) 
the  London  Missionary  Society  en- 
tered on  both  sides  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, and  the  steamer  Good  News 
will  be  afloat  there  before  these  lines 
are  read.  Away  on  the  western  side 
of  the  new  territory  the  Baptist  Mis- 


sionary Society  and  the  Livingstone 
Island  Mission  (transferred  to  the 
American  Baptist  Union  in  October 
last)  have  been  busy  since  1879^ 
working  with  strong  devotion  and 
persevering  courage.  For  some  time 
a  steamer  has  been  plying  on  that 
part  of  the  Congo  (120  miles),  which 
is  navigable  seaward,  and  there  are 
two  more — the  Peace  and  the  Henry 
Reed — in  full  work  on  the  magni- 
ficent reach  of  1,000  miles  from 
Stanley  Pool  up  to  the  falls.  The 
New  Testament  was  translated  into 
Twahili  by  the  late  Bishop  Tteer,  and 
has  now  been  translated  into  Chin- 
yanga  by  Dr.  Laws,  of  Livingstonia, 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  into  the  tongue 
of  Mganda  by  Mr.  O'Flaherty,  while 
considerable  progress  in  the  same 
satisfactory  direction  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Holman  Bentley  and  his 
Baptist  comrades  on  the  Congo,  and 
by  the  missionaries  at  Blantyre.  Thus, 
while  the  last  ten  years  have  done 
great  things,  the  remaining  years  of 
the  century  promise  to  do  more. — 
Good  Words. 


SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS  IN  FRANCE. 


FROM  a  recent  report  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction we  see  that  in  January  last 
23,222  schools  had  a  school  savings 
bank,  and  that  488,624  schoolboys 
were  depositors  in  these  banks,  and 
possessed  tjiere  at  that  date  the  sum 
total  of  ii,285,o46f. 

These  results  are  very  remarkable. 
The  institution  was  founded  by  M.  de 
Malarce  in  1875,  ^"<^  ^°  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
any  official  pressure  been  used.  The 
whole  scheme  was  originated  by  a 
single  person,  and  has  been  carried 
to  a  successful  issue  by  the  profes- 
sional devotion  (quite   voluntary)  of  j 


the    local    authorities    and     school- 
masters. 

The  official  report  of  1880  stated  : 
— "  The  first  school  savings  bank  was 
established  in  1834  by  M.  Dulac  in 
the  municipal  school  of  the  city  of  Le 
Mans.  It  was  carried  on  till  1870. 
In  some  localities,  as  for  example, 
Amiens,  P^riguex,  Grenoble,  Lyons, 
Paris,  and  Chatenay,  some  efforts  of 
the  same  kind  were  made,  but  they 
were  not  so  lasting.  According  to  the 
inquiry  ordered  in  1879  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  only 
seven  school  savings  banks  existed  in 
1873,  situated  in  the  departments  of 
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Yonne,  Arddche,  Nord,  Seine  ct  Oise, 
Pas  de  Calais,  and  Calvados.  M.  de 
Malarce,  who  was  instructed  in  1873 
by  the  Minister  to  inquire  during  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  Vienna  into 
the  whole  question  of  savings  banks, 
had  given  his  attention  to  establish- 
ments of  that  character,  which  had 
been  tried  in  various  countries.  Other 
inquiries  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  him  by  the  Ministers  of  Finance 
and  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
had  given  him  opportunities  of  com- 
paring the  economy  of  other  nations 
with  that  of  France,  and  he  now  set 
to  work  to  draw  up  the  best  rules  for 
organization  and  operation  of  the 
school  savings  banks,  and  to  promote 
their  establishment  in  France.  .  .  . 
The  central  administration  had  shown 
much  interest  in  these  banks ;  but  it 
had  been  careful  not  to  interfere  by 
the  issue  of  any  direct  orders  for  fear 
of  altering  the  character  of  an  institu- 
tion requiring  very  delicate  treatment, 
like  all  institutions  which  had  moral 
education  for  their  object.  It  was 
necessary,  as  a  first  condition  of 
efficiency,  that  the  school-master 
should   open  the   savings  bank,  and 


schoolboys  should  deposit  their  money 
in  it  entirely  of  their  own  accord, 
without  any  other  influence  than  that 
of  good  example." 

The  official  report  of  the  19th  of 
June,  1884,  on  the  same  subject  also 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  Public  Instruction,  while 
showing  deep  interest  in  the  matter, 
left  the  initiative  to  the  schoolmasters, 
who,  according  to  the  report,  "  act 
only  from  professional  devotion,  with- 
out any  selfish  object.  Usually,  how- 
ever, they  receive  in  most  deserving 
cases,  a  special  medal,  awarded  by 
the  municipal  council  of  the  locality, 
or  by  the  council-general  of  the  de- 
partment. The  schoolboys  deposit 
freely.  The  488,624  depositors  of 
the  23,222  school  savings  banks  re- 
presented about  a  third  of  the  pupils. 
The  depositors  are  naturally  the  elder 
lads.  The  average  sum  deposited  by 
each  boy  is  1 5  centimes  a  week.  This 
is  the  saving  that  a  boy  makes  from 
his  pocket-money.  Thps  the  school 
not  only  teaches  the  boy  to  work,  but 
it  initiates  him  also  in  the  principles 
of  economy  and  arms  his  moral 
energies  for  the  struggle  of  life." 


COLLEGE    DISCIPLINE. 


HEALDSBURG  COLLEGE  has 
a  good  reputation  wherever  its 
influence  is  known  and  felt,  and  we 
can  justly  attribute  no  small  part  of 
the  credit  to  our  excellent  rules  and 
regulations.  We  would  not  under- 
estimate the  influence  our  thorough 
methods  and  industrial  labour  have 
contributed  to  the  general  success  of 
our  college  ;  but  its  excellent  govern- 
ment has  been  the  students'  safeguard 
while  exposed  to  the  various  tempta- 
tions of  college  life,  and  it  has,  more- 
over, added  dignity  and  solidity  to 
their  characters.     With   the   sterling 


morality  by  which  our  fathers  regarded 
character,  this  feature  of  our  work 
would  be  more  highly  appreciated 
than  simply  the  mental  discipline 
acquired  in  our  college  to  the  neglect 
of  the  morals. 

Why  colleges  and  scliools  should 
not  legislate  as  wisely  concerning 
character  as  concerning  mind  may 
not  be  easily  explained,  but  every 
observer  of  popular  college  life 
very  well  knows  that  our  most 
popular  schools  give  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  morality  of  their  students. 
The   only   positive   requirements    of 
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the  students  being  that  they  attend 
recitations,  have  their  lessons,  and 
pass  the  usual  examinations.  But 
little  notice,  if  any,  is  usually  given  to 
the  debauchery  of  the  student,  unless 
it  interferes  with  one  of  the  above 
requirements. 

Indeed  the  absence  of  government 
in  Michigan  University  was  so  no- 
torious that  some  wag  was  tempted  to 
say  that  the  University  had  but  two 
rules:  (i)  No  student  shall  set  on 
fire  any  of  the  college  buildings;  (2) 
Under  no  circumstances  shall  any 
student  kill  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

Notwithstanding  the  world-wide 
reputation  of  members  of  faculties,  the 
fine  mental  discipline  of  students,  and 
the  boasted  high  tone  of  university 
life,  yet  beneath  all  this  show  of 
strength,  there  exists  a  deadly  influ- 
ence in  the  atmosphere  that  under- 
mines character  and  blasts  the  pros- 


pects of  hundreds  of  our  talented 
young  men.  As  a  consequence  the 
nation  is  perishing  to- day  for  lack  of 
true  morality  in  the  men  who  furnish 
the  brains  to  carry  forward  its 
machinery.  Notwithstanding  the 
general  laxity  that  exists  in  family  and 
school  government,  yet  there  still  re- 
mains in  the  hearts  of  parents  a 
warm  regard  for  a  system  of  rigid 
rules  and  regulations  to  govern  their 
sons  and  daughters  at  school.  Among 
the  subjects  of  discipline  with  which 
our  College  has  dealt,  there  is  a  class 
that  is  irreclaimable,  and  totally  in- 
capable of  being  corrected.  Such,  as 
a  rule,  are  either  expelled,  or  antici- 
pating such  action  of  the  faculty, 
they  retire  of  their  own  accord.  They 
invariably  refer  to  the  school,  when- 
ever opportunity  presents  itself,  in  un- 
kind criticism  or  base  slander. — Col- 
lege Papers  ^  U.S. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  VICTOR. 


PRINCE  ALBERT  VICTOR 
Christian  Edward,  the  eldest 
son  and  the  heir  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  completed  his  twenty-first 
year  on  the  8th  of  January.  He  is 
the  oldest  of  a  flourishing  family  of 
five  royal  children,  having  a  brother, 
Prince  George,  now  in  his  twentieth 
year,  and  three  sisters,  the  youngest 
of  whom  is  fifteen. 

With  the  advent  of  this  prince  to 
his  majority,  a  new  generation  of 
royalties  may  be  said  to  have  come 
upon  the  stage  in  England.  The 
Prince  of  Wales'  children  willnow 
take  their  places  in  public  life.  The 
sons  will  probably  sit  in  the  House 
of  Peers  and  wear  ducal  titles — for 
even  Princes  are  not  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  by  right  until  they 
are  formally  created  peers ;  while  we 
may  expect  ere  long  to  hear  of  marri- 


ages being  arranged  for  the  Prince's 
just-budding  daughters. 

The  young  Prince  derived  his 
names  from  his  grandfather.  Prince 
Albert,  his  grandmother,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, his  other  grandfather.  King 
Christian  of  Denmark,  and  his  father, 
Albert  Edward.  He  has  heretofore 
been  known  as  Prince  Albert  Victor, 
but  his  name  in  the  family  is  Edward, 
and  the  newspapers  are  beginning  to 
call  him  Prince  Edward.  It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  that  he  will  take  his 
place  in  the  peerage  as  the  Duke  of 
Kent.  That  was  the  title  of  his  great- 
grandfather, who  was  Queen  Victoria's 
father  and  the  brother  of  George  IV., 
and  it  is  said  to  be  the  intention  to 
revive  the  dignity  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Prince.  If  this  should  be  done, 
he  will  always  be  spoken  of  in  the 
newspapers   as   the   Duke   of  Kent, 
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until  the  death  of  his  grandmother  or 
his  father,  or  of  both,  makes  him 
Prince  of  Wales  or  King. 

The  world  has  as  yet  heard  but 
little  of  Prince  Albert  Victor.  It  is 
mainly  because  he  will  in  due  time,  if 
he  lives,  and  if  monarchy  is  main- 
tained in  England,  ascend  the  throne, 
that  his  coming  of  age  is  a  matter  of 
general  interest. 

He  is  described  as  a  comely  young 
man,  resembling  his  father  in  personal 
appearance  and  in  the  amiable  good- 
nature of  his  character  ;  but  he  has 
as  yet  given  no  signs  ot  unusual  abiliity 
or  talents.  At  least,  the  young  Prince, 
who  may  one  day  wear  the  crown  of 
the  conqueror,  has  seen  a  good  deal 
of  the  world.  After  completing  his 
university  education,  he  was  sent  on 
a  long  voyage  with  his  brother,  Prince 
George,  almost  or  quite  around  the 
world,  in  a  British  naval  vessel  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  this  trip  he  saw  many 
lands  and  curious  peoples. 

The  outlook  before  Albert  Victor 
is  fair  and  full  of  pleasant  prospects. 
No  doubt  a  large  annual  allowance 
will  be  made  to  him  from  the  public 
purse.  He  will  have  an  "establish- 
ment "  befitting  his  rank  as  a  prob- 
able future  king.  He  will  sit  among 
the  peers,  the  highest  in  rank  of  them 
all,  his  father  only  excepted  ;  and 
probably  a  brilliant  marriage  with 
some  fair  continental  princess  will  be 
arranged  for  him  in  a  year  or  two. 


Yet  the  future  of  the  young  Prince  is 
not  altogether  unclouded.  A  strong 
and  growing  democratic  tendency 
exists  in  England.  Already  there  is  a 
clamour  for  the  disestablishment  of 
the  State  Church,  and  another  for 
the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Peers^ 
The  democratic  leaders  become 
bolder,  more  outspoken,  more  popu- 
lar and  powerful  every  day.  It  may 
be,  therefore,  that  before  Albert 
Victor  ascends  the  throne,  an  attack 
may  be  made  on  the  monarchy  itself. 
It  is  not  impossible  that,  some  years 
hence,  a  movement  to  replace  it  by  a 
republic  may  become  formidable,  and 
that  it  may  even  prevail. 

Queen  Victoria  bids  fair  to  reign 
as  long  as  her  grandfather,  George 
III.,  who  occupied  the  throne  for 
sixty  years  ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  not 
impossible  that  she  may  outlive  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  In  this  case,  she 
would  be  succeeded  by  Albert  Victor. 
There  is  only  one  instance,  however, 
in  recent  English  history  in  which  a 
Prince  of  Wales  had  died  before  the 
reigning  king,  and  that  the  grand- 
father has  been  succeeded  by  his 
grandson  ;  and  that  was  in  the  case 
of  George  III.,  who  succeeded  his 
grandfather,  George  II.  The  career 
of  Albert  Victor  will  be  watched  with 
interest;  not  that  he  has  developed 
any  interesting  traits  in  his  own  char- 
acter as  yet,  but  because  of  the  high 
destiny  to  which  he   has  been  born. 


FORMATION   OF  CHARACTER. 


CHARACTER  is  defined  by  Dr. 
\^  Wayiand  to  be  the  present  intel- 
lectual, social  and  moral  condition  of 
an  individual.  It  comprehends  his 
actual  acquisitions,  his  capacities,  his 
habits,  his  tendencies,  his  moral  feel- 
ings, and  everything  which  enters 
into  a  man's  state  for  the  present,  or 
his  powers  for  attaining  to  a  better 


state  in  the  future.  It  is  the  source 
of  all  that  he  either  suffers  or  enjoys 
here,  and  of  all  that  he  either  fears  or 
hopes  for  the  future.  Character  is 
a  structure  that  every  individual  is 
building,  and  every  thought,  every 
word,  and  every  deed  go  to  make  up 
the  material  that  compose  this  struc- 
ture.    The   foundation   upon   which 
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this  building  is  reared  determines 
our  security  for  this  life  and  for  that 
which  is  to  come. 

In  view  of  the  great  and  eternal 
issues  involved  in  the  formation  of 
character  there  is  no  subject  of  more 
vital  importance,  nor  one  that  urges 
its  claim  more  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  young.  Were  the  youth  of 
our  land  but  more  generally  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  a  good  character  and  possessed 
with  a  proper  regard  for  it ;  did  they 
but  know  the  way  to  its  attainment 
and  with  a  just  sense  of  its  excellence, 
bring  everything  at  their  command 
into  requisition  to  acquire  it,  we 
should  observe  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  society. 

In  order  to  the  formation  of  a  good 
character,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
possess  a  deep  sense  of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  such  a  character,  and  the 
rich  and  inestimable  advantages  re- 
sulting from  such  a  noble  acquisition  ; 
for  in  proportion  to  the  value  in 
which  anything  is  estimated,  will  be 


a  corresponding  effort  to  its  acquisi- 
tion. It  is  well  to  take  a  retrospect 
of  our  past  life,  enter  into  an  un- 
biassed and  impartial  judgment  upon 
our  past  acdons,  and  review  the 
instances  of  our  failings  and  imper- 
fections, and  reflect  upon  the  unhap- 
piness  we  might  have  avoided  had 
we  taken  pains  to  have  corrected  our 
faults.  This  will  awaken  within  us 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  prompt  us  to  the 
work  of  improving  every  opportunity 
and  occasion  to  attain  to  excellence 
of  character.  But,  above  all,  the 
moulding  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  must  be  sought,  and  the  en- 
nobling energies  of  God's  grace  must 
be  called  into  requisition  in  order  to 
the  formation  of  a  noble  and  sym- 
metrical character. 

The  formation  of  character  is  a 
life  work,  and  upon  this  work  depends 
our  future  weal  or  woe,  as  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven  or  the  misery  of 
perdition  is  determined  by  the  char- 
acters we  form  during  our  short  term  of 
probation  on  earth — Rev.  I.  A,  Smith. 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


NOTES    FOR   TEACHERS. 


No.  5.     Moses. 
Exodus  ii. 

I.  'T^HE  Child  Persecuted. 
I  (Read  1-3.)  Birth  of  a  babe 
always  a  time  of  interest.  Who  were 
the  parents  of  this  one  ?  Amram  and 
Jochebed  (see  vi.  20),  of  tribe  of  Levi. 
Lived  in  troublous  times.  Who  was 
king  of  Egypt  ?  Pharaoh  afraid  that 
Israelites  would  grow  too  powerful — 
perhaps  drive  him  from  throne — so 
determines  to  stop  their  increase. 
What  cruel  command  did  he  give? 
(i.  22.)  What  thrill  of  dismay  would 
go  through  each    mother  of  a   baby 


boy  !  What  sort  of  a  child  was  Moses  ? 
Goodly  means  a  specially  beautiful 
and  fine  child  (see  Acts  vii.  20,  margin, 
*•  fair  to  God  ").  What  can  she  do  to 
save  it  ?  Hides  it  at  home  for  three 
months ;  but  the  search  for  baby  boys 
so  incessant  she  must  find  a  safer 
place.  How  many  discussions  there 
would  be !  At  last  determines  to 
place  it  in  tall  bulrushes  by  side  of 
river.  Soldiers  will  surely  not  think 
of  looking  there.  So  cradle  made — 
pitched  water-tight — the  baby  put  in 
— last  kiss  given — and  left  by  bank  of 
river.  How  full  mother's  heart  would 
be — how  many  prayers  would  ascend 
for  the  child  ! 
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II.  The  Child  Saved.  (Read  4- 
10.)  Who  is  this  little  girl  left  to 
watch  ?  It  is  Miriam — the  child's 
elder  sister — not  many  years  older. 
How  often  had  she  played  with  and 
nursed  her  baby  brother  !  How  glad 
she  would  be  to  do  something  for  him  ! 
Now  question  on  the  story — Pharaoh's 
daughter  coming  to  bathe — seeing  the 
cradle — sending  her  maid — the  child's 
cries — the  woman's  heart  of  the  prin- 
cess moved  with  pity.  What  can  she 
do  for  it  ?  Now  Miriam  comes  for- 
ward. What  does  she  say  ?  What  a 
sensible  girl !  She  sees  the  impression 
made  on  the  princess,  and  takes  ad- 
vantage of  it.  So  she  fetches  Joche- 
bed,  who  thus  becomes  the  hired 
nurse  of  her  own  baby.  How  wonder- 
fully God  has  heard  her  prayers  ? 
The  babe  is  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
king's  palace  safe  from  all  danger. 
He  is  called  Moses,  because  drawn 
out  of  the  water. 

III.  Moses  Educated.  (Read 
Acts  vii.  22  ;  Heb.  xi.  24-26.)  The 
princess  did  not  adopt  him  and  neglect 
him.  Gave  him  good  education. 
Probably  gave  him  tutors;  but  also 
evidently  taught  his  own  religion. 
Whom  did  Pharaoh  worship  ?  Bulls, 
and  other  animals,  the  river  Nile,  etc. 
When  Moses  was  grown  up,  what 
choice  did  he  make  ?  Could  not  stay 
where  God  not  worshipped.  So  gave 
up  luxuries,  comfort,  etc.,  of  palace, 
chose  rather  to  be  a  slave  amongst 
his  own  people. 

Lessons.  (  i)  God  orders  all  things 
well.  His  persecution  proved  bless- 
ing— g^ve  him  good  education — fitted 
him  for  future  life  as  leader  of  Israel- 
ites. (2)  Make  good  use  of  opportimi- 
ties.  He  profited  by  his  education. 
Became  learned  and  useful.  (3)  De- 
cision for  God.  Such  a  choice  sooner 
or  later  comes  to  all — God  or  the 
world.     What  shall  our  choice  be  ? 

Text.      We  tvill  serve  the  Lord. 


No.  6.     Samson. 

Judges  xiii. 

I.  The  Child  Promised.  (Read 
1-7.)  A  story  of  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  Joshua  dead,  and  the  elders 
who  outlived  him.  Israelites  setded 
in  Canaan,  each  family  living  on  its 
own  farm.  But  in  time  of  prosperity 
fell  away  from  God,  learned  idolatry 
from  nations  around  them;  were  pun- 
ished by  being  oppressed  by  enemies  ; 
amongst  these  Philistines  most  hostile. 
Lived  in  south  of  Palestine — subdued 
Israel  forty  years.  Who  should  de- 
liver them  ?  Manoah  and  his  wife  no 
child.  Who  comes  to  her?  What 
is  his  message  ?  (Angel  means  mes- 
senger.) Children  are  God's  gift  (Ps. 
cxxvii.  3),  and  this  child  is  to  be 
specially  given  to  God's  service.  What 
is  he  to  be  ?  (Word  Nazarite  means 
"separate.")  Some  took  these  vows 
for  a  time,  and  some  for  life.  Sam- 
son's vow  was  to  be  the  latter — whole 
life  to  be  devoted  to  God's  service. 
What  was  he  not  to  do  ?  Cut  his  hair, 
drink  strong  drink,  touch  anything 
unclean.  (See  Num.  vi.  2>-^-)  Long 
hair  would  be  an  outward  sign  to  all 
— abstaining  from  strong  drink  would 
keep  him  sober.  What  was  he  to  do  ? 
Fight  against  God's  enemies — set  ex- 
ample of  holy  life — lead  people  of 
Israel. 

Lesson.  All  children  of  godly 
parents  dedicated  in  similar  way.  By 
so\Qvnn prayers  of  parent — by  training 
in  temperance  and  soberness.  What 
must  they  keep  from  ?  Excess  in 
eating  and  drinking,  amusement,  etc., 
also  from  all  evil  works,  called  dead 
works  (Eph.  ii.  i  ;  Col.  ii.  8) ;  are 
called  to  be  holy.     (Rom.  i.  7.) 

II.  The  Child  Born.  (Read  xiii 
24  ;  xiv.  7.)  In  course  of  time  the 
child  born.  Receives  name,  Samson, 
meaning  ''strength."  What  strength 
did  he  receive  ?     Bodily.     Have  read 
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story  of  killing  the  lion — did  many 
other  wonderful  things — killing  thirty 
men  (xiv.  19) — carrying  off  the  gates 
of  Gaza,  etc.  Mental.  Powers  of 
his  mind  developed — put  riddles,  etc. 
— was  evidently  looked  up  to  as  a 
leader.  Spiritual.  By  whose  power 
was  he  able  to  do  these  wonderful 
things?  (Seexiii.  25  ;  xiv.  6.)  God's 
Spirit  gives  strength  to  body  as  well 
as  soul,  (i  Cor.  vi.  19.)  Samson 
seems  to  have  increased  year  by  year 
in  bodily  strength — do  not  hear  of 
his  increasing  in  holiness.  Afterwards 
fell  into  sin  and  was  punished.  Still 
he — child  of  many  prayers — was  for 


many  years  under  direct  influence  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit. 

Lessons.  (i)  Blessing  of  early 
dedication.  How  blessed  to  give  a 
whole  life  to  service  of  God— to  fear 
and  love  Him  at  home — at  school — 
in  the  world.  Is  a  Master  worth  serv- 
ing ?  ( 2 )  Need  of  groivth.  Nothing 
can  live  without  growth.  No  growth 
shows  decay.  Must  cultivate  bodily, 
mental,  spiritual  growth.  Same  Soirit 
ready  to  be  given  to  us.  Promised 
to  all  who  seek  Him.  (Luke  xi.  13.) 
Then  may  serve  God,  and  have  His 
blessing  all  our  lives. 

Text.     Grow  in  Grace. 


LEGAL. 


In  re  The  Minister  of  Education,  and 
Mcljityre  v.  Public  School  Trustees 
of  Section  Eight  in  the  Tonniship  of 
Blanchard  et  al. 

THIS  was  an  appeal  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  against  a  judg- 
ment of  Lizars,  Judge  of  the  County 
Court  of  the  county  of  Perth. 

The  decision  was  given  in  a  case  in 
the  Third  Division  Court  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  wherein  Wesley  Mc- 
Intyre,  by  William  John  Mclntyre, 
by  his  next  friend,  was  plaintiff,  and 
the  Public  School  Trustees  of  Section 
8  in  the  township  of  Blanchard,  in 
the  county  of  Perth,  and  Lizzie 
Irvine,  were  defendants.  The  sub- 
ject of  complaint  was  the  wrongful 
dismissal  of  the  plaintiff  from  the 
school  in  question. 

It  was  proved  before  the  learned  | 
Judge  that  the  teacher,  Miss  Irvine, 
had  dismissed  the  plaintiff,  a  boy 
thirteen  years  of  age,  from  the 
school  "  for  disobedience  in  the  first 
place ;  speaking  to  me  impudently 
when  questioned  about  it,  and  lastly, 
refusing  to  be  punished  for  miscon- 


duct."    This  was  on  3rd  December, 

1884.  This  notice  was  received  by 
his  father.  A  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees .was   held  on  the   6th   January, 

1885,  and  a  notice  was  sent  to  the 
father  as  follows :  "  Wesley  is  at 
liberty  to  come  back  to  school  when 
he  expresses  his  regret  to  the  teacher 
for  his  misconduct;  until  then  he 
will  not  be  admitted."  This  was 
signed  by  two  of  the  trustees. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  case  the 
learned  Judge  held  that  the  action 
was  maintainable  by  the  boy;  sec. 
102,  sub-sec.  19,  giving  him  right  to 
attend  ;  that  he  was  suspended  by  the 
teacher  properly  ;  that  the  complaint 
was  adjudicated  on  in  said  resolution 
of  the  6th  January,  1885  ;  and  the 
refusal  to  admit  after  this  was  wrong- 
ful; that  the  terms  imposed,  being 
beyond  the  power  of  the  trustees, 
should  dismiss  the  boy;  that  the 
damages  were  not  much  if  the  boy's 
and  the  father's  conduct  were  looked 
at ;  that  50  cents  were  sufficient  dam- 
ages as  to  the  trustees ;  and  that  the 
action  must  be  dismissed  as  to  the 
teacher. 
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Galt,  J. — In  my  opinion,  the  con- 
duct of  the  trustees  was  quite  correct. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  a 
public  school,  particularly  when  it  is 
under  the  control  of  a  mistress,  if  a 
boy  was  entided,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
to  receive  instrucdon  notwithstanding 
misconduct  towards  his  teacher,  with- 
out making  an  apology  when  the  trus- 
tees find  that  he  has  misconducted 
himself. 

Cameron,  CJ. — I  also  am  of 
opinion  this  appeal  must  be  allowed. 
The  action  of  the  trustees  in  modi- 
fying their  judgment  in  the  absence 
and  without  notice  to  the  parties 
interested  was  an  irregular  proceed- 
ing, but  it  is  quite  manifest  from  the 
evidence  before  the  Court  they  were 
actuated  only  by  a  desire  to  do  their 
duty  properly,  and  the  slip  made  was 
one  that  men  in  their  posidon,  un- 
aware of  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
might  very  readily  make.  The  con-  \ 
dition  requiring  the  boy  to  apologize  i 
to  the  teacher  was  a  reasonable  one,  I 
and  if  it  had  been  determined  upon 
at  the  first  meeting  I  think  no  objec- 
tion could  be  urged  against  it. 

The  plaintiff,  in  my  opinion,  acted 
most  unreasonably  in  the  course  he 
took.  If  capable  of  understanding  i 
what  was  in  his  boy's  own  interest  he  ! 
ought  to  have  insisted  upon  his  mak-  | 
ing  the  apology.  There  is  no  humilia- 
tion in  doing  right,  and  in  acknow- 
ledging an  error  there  can  be  none. 
The  error  itself  is  the  cause  for  feeling 
humiliated,  not  the  acknowledgment, 
which,  if  frankly  and  sincerely  made, 
goes  far  to  atone  for  the  fault. 
Courts,  however,  have  to  deal  with 
the  legal  rights  of  pardes,  not  with 
their  tastes  ;  and  if  the  plaintiff  made 
out  that  a  legal  right  to  which  he  was 
entitled  had  been  invaded,  he  would 


not  be  denied  the  legal  redress  per- 
taining to  the  wrong,  no  matter  how 
objecuonably  he  may  have  conducted 
himself. 

The  learned  Judge  in  the  Division 
Court  dismissed  the  action  against  the 
school  teacher,  and  it  was  her  action, 
not  that  of  the  trustees,  that  removed 
the  plaintiff's  son  from  school.  The 
passing  by  the  trustees  of  a  resolution 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  return 
if  he  apologized  was  not  an  expulsion. 
The  boy,  after  the  passing  of  the 
resolution,  returned  to  the  school, 
and  remained  there  for  several  days 
without  being  interfered  with,  but  the 
teacher  would  not  give  him  any  in- 
struction. 

It  did  not  appear  that  in  not  in- 
structing the  boy  she  was  acting  under 
the  direcdon  of  the  trustees,  and  they 
would  not  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
not  compelling  the  teacher  to  give 
instruction. 

I  have  very  grave  doubt  as  to  the 
school  trustees  being  liable  to  an 
action  for  an  error  such  as  committed 
in  this  case  without  its  being  alleged 
and  shown  that  the  act  was  malicious, 
unless  followed  by  some  act  that 
would  amount  to  an  assault  or  trespass. 

The  proper  way  to  obtain  redress, 
if  the  action  of  trustees  is  illegal  in 
denying  the  right  of  attendance  at 
school  it  seems  to  me  is  by  mandamus 
and  not  by  action.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  decide  that  in  the  present  case, 
as  I  think  the  plaintiff  fails  on  the 
facts,  and  so  I  do  not  rest  my  opinion 
on  that  ground.  I  should  require  to 
give  more  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion than  I  have  done  before  express- 
ing a  positive  opinion  upon  the 
point. 

Rose,  J.,  concurred. 

Appeal  allowed. 
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SCIENCE  AND  MODERN  DISCOVERY. 


THE  present  occupant  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  professorial  chair  at 
Cambridge  University,  Professor  G. 
G.  Stokes,  F.R.S.,  who  is  also  Sec- 
retary of  the  Royal  Society  of  England, 
delivered  a  remarkable  address  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Victoria  In- 
stitute, in  London,  toward  the  end 
of  June.  Sir  H.  Barkly,  G.C.M.G., 
F.R.S.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the 
audience,  which  included  many  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
filled  every  part  of  the  large  hall. 
Professor  Stokes  gave  an  important 
account  of  the  progress  of  physical 
science  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century,  and,  reviewing  the  results, 
specially  noted  that  as  scientific  truth 
developed,  so  had  men  to  give  up  the 
idea  that  there  was  any  opposition 
between  the  Book  of  Nature  and  the 
Book  of  Revelation.  He  said  that 
for  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  one  of 
the  most  striking  advances  in  science 
had  been  made  in  the  application  of 
the  spectroscope,  and  in  the  informa- 
tion obtained  with  regard  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
discovery  that  there  were  in  these 
particular  chemical  elements,  which 
were  also  present  in  our  earth,  exalted 
our  idea  of  the  universality  of  the 
laws  of  Nature,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  that  contrary  to  what  he  had  learned 
in  Revelation,  unless  we  were  to  say, 
as  the  heathen  did,  that  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews  was  the  God  of  the  hills 
and  not  of  the  valleys.  Entering  with 
some  particularity  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  sun,  the  Professor  said  this 
gave  an  idea  of  an  enormous  tempera- 
ture, since  iron  existed  there  in  a  state 
of  vapour.  This  was  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
istence there  of  living  beings  at  all 
approaching  in  character  to  those  we 


have  here.  Are  we  then  to  regard 
this  as  a  waste  of  materials?  Might 
we  not  rather  argue  that,  as  in  animals, 
we  ascend  by  greater  specialization, 
so  we  could  consider  the  differentia- 
tion of  oflfice  in  different  members  of 
the  solar  system  as  marks  of  superi- 
ority, and  could  regard  the  sun  as 
performing  most  important  functions 
for  that  system  ?  In  fact,  all  life  on 
our  earth  was  ultimately  derived  from 
the  radiation  of  solar  heat.  Referring 
to  the  doctrines  of  conservation  of 
energy,  and  of  dissipation  of  energy, 
he  pointed  out  at  some  length  how 
the  sun,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  was 
not  calculated  for  an  eternal  duration 
in  the  same  state  and  performing  the 
same  functions  as  now.  We  must  re- 
gard the  Universe  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  then  there  was  progress.  If  we 
contemplated  nothing  but  periodicity, 
perhaps  we  might  rest  content  and 
things  would  go  on  forever  as  at  pre- 
sent ;  but,  looking  on  the  state  of 
the  Universe  on  a  grand  scale  as  one 
of  progress,  this  idea  obliged  us  to 
refer  to  a  First  Cause.  Professor 
Stokes  concluded  with  recommending 
that  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society, 
read  by  Captain  Frank  Petrie,  the 
honourary  secretary,  be  adopted.  It 
showed  that  the  number  of  home, 
American,  and  colonial  members  had 
increased  to  upwards  of  eleven  hun- 
dred, and  that  the  Institute's  object, 
in  which  scientific  men,  whether  in  its 
ranks  or  not,  aided,  was  to  promote 
scientific  inquiry,  and  especially  in 
cases  where  questions  of  science  were 
held  by  those  who  advanced  them  to 
be  subversive  of  religion.  All  its 
members  and  one-guinea  associates 
received  its  transactions  free,  and 
twelve  of  its  papers  were  now  published 
in  a  People's  Edition,  which  was  to 
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be  had  in  many  of  the  colonies  and 
America.  The  address  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  J.  Leslie  Porter,  President  of 
Qaeen's  College,  Belfast,  the  subject 
being  "  Egypt :  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphical," a  country  with  which  he 
had  been  thirty  years  intimately  ac- 
quainted. Having  referred  to  the 
antiquity  of  Egyptian  records,  which 
in  so  many  instances  bore  on  the 
history  of  other  ancient  countries,  he 
proceeded  to  describe  the  various 
changes  through  which  that  country 
had  passed  since  its  first  colonization  ; 
and,  touching  on  its  physical  geo- 
graphy, concluded  by  giving  the  main 
results  of  recent  exploration.  One  or 
two  special  statements  may  be  here 
recorded.  Dr.  Porter  said :  "  Were 
the  Nile,  by  some  convulsion  of 
Nature,  or  by  some  gigantic  work  of 
engineering  skill — neither  of  which 
is  impossible — turned  out  of  its 
present  channel  away  up  to  Khar- 
toum, or  at  any  other  point  above 
Wady  Haifa,  Egypt  would  speedily 
become  a  desert."  No  tributary  enters 
the  Nile  below  Berber,  that  is  to  say, 
for   the   last   thousand    miles   of  its 


course.  "  The  arable  land  of  Egypt 
is  about  equal  in  extent  to  Yorkshire." 
The  White  Nile,  issuing  from  Lakes 
Albert  and  Victoria  Nyanza,  is  broad 
and  deep,  never  rises  above  a  few  feet, 
and  supplies  the  permanent  source  of 
the  river  of  Egypt.  "  The  other  tribu- 
taries produce  the  inundation."  Of 
these  the  Atbara,  from  the  mountains 
of  Abyssinia,  is  the  most  fertilizing, 
as  it  brings  down  with  it  a  quantity  of 
soil.  The  deposit  of  this  soil  is  slowly 
raising  the  bed  of  the  river,  as  well  as 
extending  on  each  side  ;  for  example, 
on  the  plain  of  Thebes  the  soil  formed 
by  deposits  has,  in  3,500  years  en- 
croached upon  the  desert  a  third  of  a 
mile,  "  while  the  ruins  of  Hierapolis 
in  the  Delta,  which  once  stood  above 
reach  of  the  inundation,  are  now 
buried  in  a  mud  deposit  to  a  depth  of 
nearly  seven  feet."  In  conclusion  he 
referred  to  Egypt  and  its  present  con- 
dition, saying  :  "  The  commerce  from- 
the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  and 
from  the  wide  region  of  the  Soudan, 
forms  an  essential  factor  in  the  pros- 
perity and  progress  of  Egypt."  — 
Christian  Guardian. 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


It  is  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  count 
sin  as  a  mere  peccadillo  :  whereas  it 
cuts  off  at  one  stroke  all  hope  or  trust 
in  God,  all  love  for  Him,  and  every 
pleasing  thought  of  Him.  To  count 
it  a  little  thing,  to  laugh  at  it,  to  jest 
about  it,  to  find  pleasure  in  reading 
or  hearing  representations  of  it,  is 
criminal  thoughtlessness  in  the  young 
and  desperate  wickedness  in  the  old. 
The  spirit  of  making^light  of  sin  is  in- 
fectious. Those  who  do  so,  whether  in 
the  bitterness  of  the  cynic,  the  impo- 
tent folly  of  the  worn-ou  idebauchee, 
the  buffoonery  of  the  clown,  or  the 
frivolity  of  the  precocious  young  man, 


poison  their  own  souls,  and  should  be 
avoided  like  the  pestilence.  — 
"  Queries;'  Buffalo,  N.  V. 


The  art  of  conversation  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  qu-alifications  for 
the  teacher.  Children  are  delighted 
with  one  who  has  the  ability  to  talk 
with  them  in  a  sensible  and  entertain- 
ing manner.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
art  of  conversation  can  be  taught  as  a 
branch  of  school-work,  and  by  the 
guidance  of  certain  general  rules  the 
teacher  can  exert  an  influence,  by  her 
style  and  example,  that  will  be  of 
great  value   to  the  young  in  securing 
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for  them  felicity  of  expression  and 
ease  of  manner.  Children  always  lis- 
ten to  a  good  narrative  with  delight, 
and  to  listen  well  is  almost  as  desir- 
able as  to  talk  well.  Conversation  is 
a  mutual  matter,  and  in  real  life 
^^ small  talk'' IS  the  basis  of  a  large 
proportion  of  social  intercourse 
Talks  with  children  should  be  varied, 
natural,  free  in  style,  governed  always 
by  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  such 
as  avoiding  interruptions,  personal 
insinuations,  indelicate  allusions,  or 
double  meanings,  cheap  witticisms, 
etc.  The  great  secret  of  a  successful 
talker  consists  in  displaying  genius  in 
bringing  out  the  thoughts  of  others. 
Children  analyze  and  philosophize 
with  great  correctness ;  and  the 
teacher  who  talks  too  much  or  who 
aims  to  show  her  own  superiority  will 
soon  lose  her  power  to  interest  or  in- 
struct the  young.  It  requires  wisdom 
to  talk  well,  and  sound  judgment 
must  be  exercised  when  to  keep 
silence. — Ex. 


I  impressions.     Give  t,ooo  miles  to  the 
main  channel,   300  to   the  Kwango, 
120    to   Lake   Matenba,   300  to  the 
I   Mobimbu,  probably  800  to  the  Kaissai, 
I  300    to    the   vSaukuru,    500    to    the 
I  Aruwimi,  and  1,000  more  to   undis- 
covered degrees,  for  there  is  abundant 
space  to  concede  so  much,  and  you 
I  have  4,520  miles  of  navigable  water." 


The  Value  of  the  Congo. — A 
letter  from  Mr.  Stanley,  protesting 
against  giving  up  the  control  of  the 
Congo  to  the  Portuguese,  which  was 
read  in  the  Geographical  Section  of 
the  British  Association,  gives  a  mag- 
nificent idea  of  the  value  of  what  that 
river  is  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
advance  of  civilization.  "  Despite 
every  prognostication  to  the  contrary," 
says  Mr.  Stanley,  "  this  river  will  yet 
redeem  the  lost  continent.  By  itself 
it  forms  a  sufficient  prospect ;  but, 
when  you  consider  its  magnificent 
tributaries  which  flow  on  each  side, 
giving  access  to  civilization  to  what 
seemed  hopelessly  impenetrable  a  few 
years  ago,  the  reality  of  the  general 
utility  and  benefit  to  these  dark  tribes 
fills  the  sense  with  admiration.  Every 
step  I  take  increases  my  enthusiasm 
for  my  work,  and  confirms  my  first 
2 


More  about  the  Effects  of 
Tobacco. — Dr.  Hobart  Amory  Hare, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
after  an  elaborate  dissertation  on 
''The  Physiological  and  Pathological 
Properties  of  Tobacco,"  expresses  the 
conclusions  that  "  tobacco  does  no 
harm  when  used  in  moderation — to 
the  man  who,  by  occupation,  leads 
an  outdoor  life,  or  one  in  which  much 
physical  exercise  is  taken,  but  rather 
does  good,  by  quieting  any  tendency 
to  continued  action  which  may  exist ; 
to  those  who,  by  exceptionally  long 
use,  have  become  inured  to  the  effects 
of  the  drug,  and  whose  systems  de- 
pend upon  it ;  or  to  those  whose  tem- 
peraments are  naturally  phlegmatic 
and  easy-going.  Tobacco  does  harm 
to  the  young  and  not  yet  full-grown ; 
to  the  man  of  sedentary  habits;  to 
the  nervous  and  those  whose  tempera- 
ments are  easily  excited ;  and  to  the 
sickly  and  those  who,  by  idiosyncrasy, 
are  strongly  affected  by  the  drug." 
The  different  methods  of  using  tobacco 
are  harmful  in  the  following  order  : 
Chewing,  cigarette  smoking,  cigar 
smoking,  pipe  smoking,  Turkish-pipe 
smoking.  The  quality  of  the  drug 
governs  the  degree  of  its  harmfulness 
more  stringently  in  some  cases  than 
in  others,  as  do  also  the  character  and 
constituents  of  the  paper  in  which 
cigarettes  are  wrapped.  Finally,  the 
oft-repeated  words  *'  excess  "  and 
"  moderation  "  "  form  the  key-stones 
of  the  arches  which  the  writers  on 
tobacco, /^^  and  con.^  have  raised." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


GUILT  WITH  GOLD. 
Editor^  Educational  Monthly  : 

Sir, — I  can  assure  you  that  noth- 
ing but  a  sense  of  duty  compels  me 
to  address  you  at  this  time,  for  I  learn 
by  correspondence  with  students  now 
in  attendance  at  the  Normal  School, 
Toronto,  that  things  are  no  better, 
but  rather  worse  than  they  were  at 
the  corresponding  session  of  1884. 
During  that  session  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing that  copying  at  examinations  of 
all  sorts  was  practised'  by  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  students  last  session  ;  if  I 
may  judge  from  reports  it  was  worse 
still,  and  my  informant  tells  me  that 
it  is  as  bad  as  ever  just  now. 

During  the  first  half  of  1884  the 
cribbing  system  was  so  shameless  that 
some  of  the  lady-students  held  an  in- 
dignation meeting,  and  sent  a  re- 
monstrance to  the  Principal,  who,  so 
far  as  we  could  see,  paid  no  heed  to 
it.  You  may  understand  how  galling 
it  was  to  those  who  worked  honestly 
to  see  others  getting  an  unfair  advan- 
tage. Friends  and  acquaintances  of 
mine  who  were  there  last  session  de- 
clare that  they  never  saw  anything  so 
barefaced  in  their  lives — books  and 
papers  were  openly  used  by  all  the 
gentlemen  (?)  with  few  exceptions,  and 
by  a  large  number  of  the  ladies  (?). 
The  strife  seems  to  have  been  about 
the  gold  medal  to  some  extent,  but 
was  also  for  general  purposes ;  and 
the  person  to  whom  the  medal  was 
awarded  by  the  judgment  (!)  of  the 
teachers — alas  !  for  the  judgment — 
was  known  by  every  student  to  have 
stolen  his  way  clear  through  the  term. 
I  believe  he  did  not  get  the  bauble, 
because  some  jealous  comrade  in- 
formed on  him,  but  from  what  is 
common  talk  he  did  not  even  deserve 


a  certificate,  and  if  strict  justice  had 
been  meted  out,  neither  would  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  remainder. 

As  far  as  this  session  is  concerned, 
the  following  speaks  for  itself : — 

"  My  Dear  ,  yesterday  we  had 

such  a  time.  Of  course  you  know  how 
copying  is  carried  on  here ;  well  it  had 
been  going  on  as  usual  at  the  exam- 
ination in  music,  and  somebody  must 
have  told,  for  the  Principal,  looking, 
oh  !  so  very  deeply  grieved,  told  us 
he  would  have  to  cancel  that  exam- 
ination. Then,  what  do  you  think? 
Didn't  one  of  the  gentlemen  get  up 
and  tell  the  Principal  that  if  he  was 
going  to  cancel  that  examination  be- 
cause copying  had  been  going  on,  he 
might  as  well  cancel  all  the  other  ex- 
aminations of  the  session  for  the  same 
reason.  It  was  just  too  bad  for  any- 
thing, but  it  serves  some  of  them 
right  for  the  way  they  went  on ;  so 
the  Principal  said  he  was  so  sorry; 
that  this  sort  of  thing  had  never 
happened  before;  that  only  one 
student  had  copied  once  all  last  ses- 
sion, and  that  for  that  he  missed  the 
gold  medal.  So  all  our  work  has  to 
be  done  over  again." 

I  am  perfectly  unable  to  under- 
stand how  this  dishonesty  has  been 
permitted  —  I  sometimes  thought, 
winked  at — for  such  a  long  time.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  even  I  could  pre- 
vent it  if  I  had  charge  of  the  class, 
but  then  I  would  have  to  be  active, 
and  on  the  alert.  I  could  not  do 
much  if  I  kept  my  seat,  or  remained 
at  one  end  of  the  room  all  the  time. 

Is  it  not,  Mr.  Editor,  truly  pitiful 
to  think  that  so  much  looseness  of 
management  and  of  principle  prevails 
at  our  chief  teachers'  college  ?  And 
is  it  not  sad  to  know  that  so  many 
dishonest  men  and  women  are  licens- 
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ed  to  take  charge  of  the  innocent 
children  in  our  fair  Province?  I 
think  it  is. 

It  is  a  very  general  opinion  among 
ex-students  that  the  school  is  in  need 
of  re-organization.  In  the  Model 
School,  also,  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement. But  if  I  proceed  at  this 
rate  you  will  think  me  a  constitutional 
grumbler,  although,  Sir,  1  can  assure 
you,  *'the  half  has  not  been  told." 
Don't  I  only  wish  I  could  have  the 
ear  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for 
two  or  three  hours  ? 

By  inserting  this  you  will  confer  a 
great  favour  on  many,  and  on  none 
more  than  on  your  humble  servant, 
Rachel. 

[We  give  insertion  to  this  letter 
because  the  substance  of  it  has  come 
to  us  from  various  sources.  On  mak- 
ing enquiry  we  learn  that  the  candi- 
date, who  apparently  was  entitled  at 
the  end  of  last  session  to  the  gold 
medal,  did  not  get  it  on  account  of 
improper  conduct  during  the  exam- 
ination, but  he  obtained  his  certifi- 
cate. This  was  done  by  the  Minister 
of  Education.  Many  will  say  that  the 
Minister  committed  a  bad  blunder; 
for  any  candidate  who  forfeited  his 
claim  to  a  medal  by  dishonest  prac- 
tices, a  fortiori^  lost  all  right  to  a  certi- 
ficate entitling  him  to  take  charge  of  a 
school.  With  respect  to  the  second 
charge  made  in  the  letter,  viz.,  "  copy- 
ing," we  have  the  Head  Master's  as- 
surance that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
teacher-in-training  to  copy  during  the 
examinations. — Editor^  C.  E.  M.] 


Editor  of  the  School  Magazine  : 

Sir, — The  Ontario  Society  of  Artists 
recently  passed  a  resolution  relative 
to  the  actipn  of  the  Education  De- 
partment, in  wholly  ignoring  the  ex- 
istence of  the  professional  skill  of  the 
Society,  when  making  a  selection  of 
material  for  the  Colonial  Exhibition. 


What  else  need  the  Ontario  Society 
of  Artists  expect?  It  has  already 
shown  itself  to  be  invertebrate,  and 
ought  not  to  complain  when  treated 
like  a  mollusk. 

It  did  once  make  a  kick  against 
presumption,  ignorance  and  dis- 
honesty in  high  places ;  but  it  permitted 
itself  to  be  so  effectually  snubbed 
that  no  doubt  the  Department  now 
considers  it  quite  snubbable. 

When  its  representatives  in  the  now 
so-called  School  of  Art  (naturally 
enough  refusing  to  be  bullied  by  a 
charlatan)  handed  in  their  resignation, 
it  was  accepted  joyfully,  and  from 
that  day  until  the  present,  the  great- 
Ontario  Society  of  Artists  has  been 
virtually  "  locked-out." 

Meanwhile,  quackery,  pretence  and 
inebriety  usurped — no,  was  specially 
appointed  to  run  the  machine,  and 
most  assuredly  it  has,  as  a  machine, 
been  very  effectually  run. 

But  this  was  only  one  snub  ;  a  part- 
ing kick  as  it  were,  for  on  a  former 
occasion  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists 
had  been  even  more  disgracefully 
treated.  Thus  it  was.  There  was 
going  to  be  a  levee  at  Goverment 
House,  and  a  number  of  paintings 
were  borrowed  from  the  walls  of  the 
Society  to  fill  up  some  vacancies  in 
the  vice-vice-regal  mansion,  where  they 
still  remain  and  are  likely  to  remain, 
because  the  Society  of  Artists  receives 
an  annual  pittance  from  the  Legislature, 
and  if  said  Artists  were  to  make  any 
fuss  about  it,  they  might  whistle  for 
another  grant,  and  perhaps  the  grant 
would  fail  to  answer  their  call ! 

Great  is  the  power  of  snubbability  ; 
and  in  this  case  we  find  it  diflficult  to 
say  which  party  occupies  the  more 
pitiable  position — the  snubbers  or  the 
snubbed. 

Now,  what  does  the  Society  propose 
to  do  after  entering  its  exceedingly 
mild  protest  against  humbug,  snubbery 
and  jobbery  ?     We  shall  see. 

Yours,  etc.,        Toronto. 
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We  submit  the  following  as  a  partial 
explanation  and  answer  to  the  above  : 

1.  The  Committee  for  the  Selection  of 
Paintings  to  be  sent  to  the  Colonial  Ex- 
hibition was  appointed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  President  R.C.A.,  repre- 
sented the  Academy;  Mr.  Griffiths,  R.C.A., 
of  London,  for  the  Western  School  of  Art  ; 
Hon.  G.  W.  Allan,  President  O.S.A.,  the 
Ontario  Society  of  Artists.  The  other  So- 
cieties and  Schools  of  Art  had  their  repre- 
sentatives, but  practically  the  management 
was  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  hands. 

2.  As  far  as  the  Society  knows — neither 
the  Minister  of  Education  nor  any  official  of 
his  department  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
slight  put  on  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists. 

3.  In  the  amended  Act,  passed  in  the  late 
session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  respecting 
Mechanics'  Institutes  and  Schools  of  Art,  the 


Act  concerning  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists 
was  embodied,  and  the  grant  of  500  dollars 
yearly  was  confirmed,  so  long  as  the  member- 
ship reached  twenty-five. 

4.  The  paintings  purchased  by  the  Ontar'® 
Society  of  Artists  were  claimed  by  the  late 
Minister  of  Education,  and  taken  to  the 
Government  House,  where  they  now  are — 
they  were  claimed  and  taken  under  the  sup- 
position that  the  grant  of  500  dollars  was  in- 
tended for  the  purchase  of  paintings  for  a  Pro- 
vincial Collection,  and  though  explanations 
to  the  contrary  were  made  by  the  Society,  it 
availed  nothing  ;  from  two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  paintings  were  asked  for  to  form  a 
part  of  a  loan  exhibition  at  the  Society's 
rooms,  that  application  from  the  Society 
was  refused. 

As  we  take  much  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Society,  we  were  pleased 
that  their  case  stands  so  well. — 
Editor,  C.  E.  M. 


THE  SCRIPTURE  READINGS. 


BY  J.  H.  KNIGHT,  P.  S.  INSPECTOR,  EAST  VICTORIA. 


AGOQD  deal  has  been  written  of 
late  against  the  selection  of 
Scripture  readings,  and  because  the 
Board  of  Education  for  Toronto  re- 
jected the  book,  people  have  jumped 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  should  never 
have  been  prepared.  I  think  the  fact 
that  the  Scriptures  are  read  in  a  great 
many  schools  where  they  were  not 
read  before,  is  ample  proof  that  the 
action  was  wise. 

The  difficulty  we  laboured  under 
was  the  perfect  indifference  of  teach- 
ers, trustees  and  parents,  as  to  whe- 
ther the  Bible  was  read  or  not.  The 
teachers  would  read  it  if  so  instructed 
by  the  trustees.  The  trustees  would 
order  the  teachers  to  read  it  if  the 
parents  expressed  a  wish  to  that  effect. 
The  parents  thought  it  rested  with 


the  teacher  and  trustees.  Now  it  is 
read  except  where  the  trustees  in- 
struct the  teacher  not  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  selections  being  only  a 
part  of  the  Bible,  it  is  certain  the 
teacher  could  not  read  the  whole 
Bible  to  the  pupils  in  a  reasonable 
time,  say  once  a  year,  and  that  would 
not  be  desirable,  if  possible,  as  the 
portions  would  be  unnecessarily  long ; 
and  it  is  certainly  better  to  have  the 
portion  read  too  short  than  too  long. 
Either  the  teacher  or  some  one  else 
must  make  the  selections.  If  the 
teacher  is  likely  to  make  a  better 
selection,  by  all  means  let  him  use 
the  Bible  for  that  purpose.  But  if 
ministers  who  make  their  own  selec- 
tions are  open  to  the  imputation  of 
1  giving  too  much  prominence  to  one 
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portion  and  too  little  to  another,  how 
much  more  is  the  careless  or  design- 
ing teacher  liable  to  err. 

If  the  teacher  reads  from  the  Bible 
he  is  very  likely  to  read  to  the  end 
of  a  chapter,  which  is  not  always  a 
good  plan.  The  division  into  chap- 
ters (arid  verses  for  that  matter)  is  no 
part  of  the  Bible,  and  is  in  many 
places  very  unreasonable.  If  any 
one  doubts  this  let  him  consult  the 
revised  version,  or,  better  still,  the 
new  Lectionary  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  which  was  introduced 
some  twelve  years  ago,  and  he  will 
see  that  the  best  place  to  begin  and 
end  is  frequently  elsewhere  than  at 
the  division  into  chapters.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  selections  are  perfect.  I 
think  the  text  should  in  no  case  have 
been  tampered  with,  but  each,  selec- 
tion should  read  as  in  the  authorized 
version  from  the  place  of  beginning 
to  its  close.  At  the  same  time  a 
blunder  in  the  division  into  verses,  as 
in  Psalm  xcv.  v.  7-8,  need  not  have 
been  continued.  The  fact  that  in  the 
Prayer  Book  version  verse  eight  be- 
gins at  "  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  His 
voice,"  should  be  sufficient  authority 
for  the  correction. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  better 
to  affix  a  date  to  each  selection,  and 
let  it  be  read  on  that  day  only.  This 
would  require  a  greater  number  of 
selections  (or  the  reading  of  some  of 
the  selections  twice  in  a  year),  as 
whatever  was  assigned  to  a  holiday 
would  be  omitted  for  that  occasion. 
But  it  would  give  the  teacher  no 
choice  as  to  which  selection  should 
be  read  and  which  omitted,  a  very 
important  advantage. 

The   only   object   in   placing    the 


Bible  in  the  hands  of  pupils  at  school 
is  that  they  may  read  it  verse  by  verse 
in  turn.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  this. 
As  a  general  thing  the  Scriptures  are 
read  badly  enough  by  ministers  at 
church  without  their  being  murdered 
by  children  at  school.  What  we  want 
is  that  the  teachers  shall  read  the 
Scriptures  in  such  a  way  that  the 
children  may  listen  attentively,  intelli- 
gently and  reverently.  For  this  the 
teacher  should  prepare  each  selection 
beforehand,  as  he  would  prepare  any 
other  selection  for  public  reading,  and 
as  every  school  lesson  should  be  pre- 
pared. 

Some  people  say  it  is  useless  to 
read  the  Bible  to  pupils  unless  it  is 
explained.  I  do  not  believe  it.  Those 
who  say  so  do  not  believe  in  the  Bible 
as  the  Word  of  God.  They  may  pro- 
fess to  do  so,  but  practically  they 
either  doubt  its  power  or  they  wish 
to  pervert  its  teaching.  If  ever  there 
was  a  book  which  told  its  story  in  a 
simple  and  intelligent  manner  it  is 
the  Bible.  Sermons  may  enforce  its 
doctrines,  and  Sunday-schools  m^y 
lessen  the  labour  of  mastering  its 
treasures,  but  their  value  may  be  over- 
rated, and  in  proportion  as  we  over- 
rate the  explanations  we  undervalue 
the  Word  itself  Its  Author  has  said, 
"  As  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the 
snow  from  heaven,  and  returneth  not 
thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and 
maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that 
it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and 
bread  to  the  eater ;  so  shall  My  Word 
be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  My  mouth  : 
it  shall  not  return  unto  Me  void,  biit 
it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please, 
and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  where- 
to I  sent  it." — Isaiah  Iv.,  v.  10,  11. 


The  men  who  succeed  without  the  aid  of 
education  are  the  exceptions.  Common  men 
need  all  the  help  that  education  can  give, 


and  even  of  the  exceptional  men  it  may  be 
said  that  they  would  have  succeeded  still 
better  with  the  advantage  of  education. 
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CO-OPERATION   AMONG  TEACHERS. 


ARNOLDUS   MILLER,    M.A.,   HEAD    MASTER  VIENNA    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


IN  a  former  article  I  ventured  to 
state  in  a  general  way  my  views 
upon  this  subject.  I  wish  now  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
teachers  to  some  special  points  in 
which  I  think  we  are  all  more  or  less 
interested. 

Lack  of  permanence  in  the  profes- 
sion has  been,  and  is  to-day,  a  crying 
evil.  Men  enter  the  sacred  ministry, 
law,  or  medicine,  with  their  minds 
fully  made  up  to  make  the  call- 
ing a  life  one,  and  only  occasionally 
abandon  it  for  another.  Why  is  not 
this  the  case  with  the  members  of  the 
teaching  profession  ?  Though  it  is 
the  very  foundation  of  all  other  pro- 
fessions, it  stands  to-day,  if  we  are  to 
estimate  it  by  the  emoluments,  influ- 
ence and  esteem  in  which  it  is  held 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  professional 
ladder.  I  know  of  no  class  of  pro- 
fessional men  who  are  so  weak,  and 
whose  usefulness  seems  so  completely 
gone,  as  soon  as  the  duties  pertaining 
to  their  daily  work  are  performed,  as 
teachers.  Fitted  by  our  education  to 
(ill  almost  any  public  position  now 
filled  by  the  members  of  the  other 
professions,  we  find  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary, if  we  are  desirous  of  occupying 
any  position  of  trust  and  influence,  to 
abandon  our  profession,  and  enter 
some  other. 

Does  it  not  seem  an  anomaly  that 
men  are  considered  quite  capable  of 
becoming  members  of  parliament, 
mayors  of  towns  and  cities,  members 
of  municipal  councils,  etc.,  after 
abandoning  teaching,  who,  if  experi- 
ence teaches  us  anything,  were  not  so 
considered  as  long  as  they  were  per- 
forming the  duties  of  a  teacher  ">  As 
matters  are  now  in  thi§  country,  if  a 


teacher  is  bold  and  independent 
enough  to  take  an  active  part  in  a 
political  or  municipal  contest,  or  even 
in  some  social  or  philanthropic  move- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow 
citizens,  it  falls  scarcely  short  of  a 
miracle  in  many  places  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  Toronto,  if  he  does  not 
joepardize  his  position  or  lose  it  alto- 
gether. Such  a  state  of  affairs  should 
not  have  a  ghost  of  an  existence  in  a 
free  country  like  ours,  and  in  this  en- 
lightened (?)  nineteenth  century.  That 
things  are  as  they  are,  is,  I  think, 
directly  traceable  to  want  of  union — 
unity  of  feeling,  unity  of  purpose, 
unity  of  action. 

We  not  unfrequently  see  in  the 
columns  of  our  leading  daily  news- 
papers letters  from  teachers,  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  their  grievances. 
I  would  ask,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  existence  of  these  grievances  ?  I 
unhesitatingly  answer,  ourselves. 

Our  educational  machinery  has 
been  in  operation  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury; tinkered  at,  patched,  remod- 
deled,  cut  and  carved,  as  it  has  been, 
its  main  features  remain  about  the 
same.  We  have,  by  the  changes 
made,  got  rid  of  a  certain  undesirable 
class  of  teachers,  and  have  secured  a 
much  superior  and  more  desirable 
class,  and  one  whose  members  ought 
to  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
themselves  for  their  general  and  indi- 
vidual benefit.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, got  rid  of  grievances,  but  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  In  fact,  I  think 
in  some  respects  we  are  worse  off 
now  than  we  were  twenty -five  or 
thirty  years  ago.  Our  burdens  have 
been  materially  increased  in  preparing 
for  entrance  into  the  profession,  and 
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our  daily  school  life  has  been  made 
almost  unbearable  by  the  "  demon  of 
change."  On  the  other  hand,  our 
salaries  have  not  been  materially  in- 
creased, while  the  cost  of  maintaining 
ourselves  and  families  has  been  very 
materially  increased,  and  we  are,  it 
would  appear,  powerless  to  resist 
these  ever  encroaching,  ever  increas- 
ing burdens  and  disabilities,  cares  and 
sorrows.  Years  have  passed,  and 
still  we  stand  idly  by,  hoping  that  old 
Jove,  or  some  other  supernatural 
being,  may  miraculously  help  us  out 
of  our  difficulties.  As  we  have  been 
inane  up  to  the  present,  as  we  have 
put  forth  no  honest  effort  to  help  our- 
selves, the  son  of  Saturn  has  disdain- 
fully looked  down  upon  us,  and  has 
left  us  to  our  fate.  The  old  adage, 
*'he  that  will  not  help  himself,"  etc., 
never  had  a  better  exemplification. 

When  we  make  up  our  minds  to 
rouse  ourselves  to  decided  and  united 
action,  when  we  lay  aside  our  little 
jealousies  and  prejudices,  when  we 
show  ourselves  true  men  and  true 
women,  we  shall  not  lack  all  the  aid 
we  require.  We  shall  better  our  posi- 
tions in  every  particular  when  we 
show  to  those  who  seem  to  watch 
over  our  interests  with  paternal  feel- 
ings, always,  however,  looking  out  for 


"  number  one  "  (not  a  very  elegant, 
but  a  very  well  understood  phrase), 
that  we  are  no  longer  children  in 
leading-strings,  but  full-grown  men 
and  women,  capable  and  willing  to 
take  care  of  our  interests,  and  to 
manage  our  special  business,  not  only 
in  the  daily  routine  of  the  school- 
room, but  in  the  very  important  mat- 
ter of  examining  and  recommending 
to  the  authorities  such  persons  as  are 
desirous  of  becoming  members  of  our 
profession. 

Upon  ourselves  we  must  depend  if 
we  ever  expect  to  secure  our  rights, 
and  take  that  position  in  our  country 
which  we  can  and  should  take.  To 
accomplish  this  successfully  we  must 
organize  \  and  to  make  organization 
feasible,  we  must  agitate  this  question 
of  co-operation  in  every  county  asso- 
ciation in  the  Province.  Let  it  be  a 
frequent  topic  of  conversation  among 
ourselves ;  let  us  get  all  the  shades  of 
opinion  which  such  a  question  will 
naturally  develop  in  so  large  a  con- 
stituency ;  then  when  the  time  comes 
for  crystallizing  the  matter  into  a 
Provincial  Teachers'  Co-operative  As- 
sociation, the  way  will  be  smooth  and 
the  atmosphere  clear  for  those  to 
whom  may  be  entrusted  the  task  of 
preparing  the  details  of  the  scheme. 


EDITORIAL. 


That  autocratic  governments  have 
no  monopoly  of  tyrannical  measures 
is  well  exemplified  by  the  Primary 
Education  Bill  now  before  the  French 
Chambers.  M.  Jules  Simon,  a  former 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  on  the 
adjourned  debate  of  this  Bill  in  the 
Senate,  delivered  an  eloquent  speech 
against  the  clause  providing  that  the 
teachers  of  all  subjects  in  public 
schools  shall  be  exclusively  laymen. 
He   protested,  he   said,  against  the 


clause,  not  in  the  name  of  religion 
but  in  the  name  of  liberty,  it  being 
one  of  the  most  universally  recog- 
nized principles  of  the  Revolution, 
that  all  citizens  were  eligible  for  pub- 
lic employment.  He  insisted  that 
the  Republican  party  ought  always 
to  be  the  party  of  justice,  liberty  and 
progress.  Alas,  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  teaches,  "The  defective 
natures  of  citizens  will  show  them- 
selves in  the  bad  acting  of  whatever 
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social  structure  they  are  arrangeci 
into.  There  is  no  political  alchemy 
by  which  you  can  get  golden  con- 
duct out  of  leaden  instincts."  The 
Senate,  however,  after  a  long  discus- 
sion, agreed,  by  i68  votes  to  93,  to 
the  clause  excluding  monks  and  nuns, 
though  fully  qualified,  from  teaching 
in  municipal  schools. 


The  University  of  McGill. — 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Governors 
of  this  University  has  just  been  issued. 

The  attendance  is  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  former  sessions,  the  total 
number  of  students  being  564  ;  stu- 
dents in  medicine,  271 ;  in  arts,  223 
(172  men  and  51  women)  ;  in  ap- 
plied science,  50;  inlaw,  25;  besides 
1 1 1  students  in  affiliated  colleges. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  were  $317,198  ;  $45»ooo 
of  which  comes  mainly  from  the  gifts 
'6f  the  citizens  of  Montreal. 

In  the  faculty  of  law  there  are  seven 
professors  and  one  lecturer ;  in  medi- 
cine, twelve  professors,  besides  lec- 
turers and  demonstrators. 

In  arts,  nine  professors  and  three 
lecturers,  with  expected  additions  to 
the  staff. 

In  science,  there  are  four  professors, 
assisted  by  six  gentlemen  from  the 
other  faculties. 

The  Normal  School  has  a  staff  of 
three  professors,  besides  instructors 
in  various  branches. 

The  classes  for  women  under  the 
rnunificent  endowment  of  Hon.  D. 
A.  Smith  are  in  full  and  satisfactory 
operation  in  the  junior  years ;  in  the 
the  course  of  two  sessions,  as  the 
classes  advance,  there  will  be  students 
in  all  of  the  four  years.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  the  classes  for  women  will 
be  separate  up  to  the  standard  for  the 
degree.  The  examinations  will  be 
identical  with  those  of  the  men,  and 
the  lectures  delivered  by  the  same 
professors, 


TEXT  BOOKS. 

THE  question  of  text-books,  thth 
preparation   and    authorization 
is  up  again  for  discussion. 

This  question  will  not  "  down." 
The  interests  involved  are  so  im- 
portant and  so  far-reaching  in  their 
effects  that  it  is  idle  to  expect  peace 
in  regard  to  this  matter  until  we  come 
to  a  more  rational  and  satisfactory 
solution  than  that  we  have  at  present. 
The  views  of  this  magazine  are  so 
well  known  that  is  unnecessary  to 
take  time  to  restate  them.  We  have  a 
political  partisan  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, whose  motto  is,  "  I  am  first,  a 
politician;  second,  an  educationist." 
And  to  make  bad  worse,  if  that  be 
possible,  he  is  administering  the  affairs 
of  his  department  without  the  aid  of 
any  recognized  special  advisers. 

The  other  day  the  State  Legislature 
elected  the  Chief  Superintendent  for 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  patron- 
age under  the  control  of  the  first 
executive  officer  of  education  for  the 
important  State  of  New  York  is  very 
considerabhe.  Here  was  the  carcass  ; 
the  birds  of  prey  were  not  wanting. 
The  educationists  favoured  one  candi- 
date, a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  one 
well  fitted  to  take  the  lead  in  educa- 
tional affairs.  The  politicians  backed 
another  candidate ;  need  we  add  their 
candidate  gained  the  day.  The 
politicians  were  thoroughly  organized 
to  the  tenth  generation ;  the  school  men 
were  units  only.  The  result  is  chagrin 
and  bitter  disappointment  to  the 
scholars.  Thus  will  it  ever  be,  so 
long  as  teachers  are  treated  as  they 
are.  Prepared,  certificated  and  bul- 
lied by  the  heartless  entity,  the  State. 
We  commend  to  our  readers  the 
article  on  this  subject  from  Popular 
Science  Monthly. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    MINISTER    OF 
EDUCATION    FOR   THE   YEAR 
1885,  WITH  THE  STATIS- 
TICS OF  1884. 

\  STRANGER,  glancing  over  this 
j\  Report,  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  deciding  whether  the  Public  Schools, 
the  High  Schools,  or  the  Art  Schools 
were  the  leading  feature  in  our  system. 
Judging  by  the  space  given  to  the  last 
named,  he  might  say  we  made  a 
specialty  of  drawing  in  this  country  ; 
the  prominence  and  space  given  to 
the  reports  of  the  High  School  In- 
spectors might  lead  him  to  believe 
that  our  High  School  system  was  with 
us  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  \ 
w^ile  the  position  given  in  the  front 
of  the  volume  to  matters  connected 
with  our  Public  Schools  is  the  only 
clue  that  would  lead  him  to  the  belief 
that  the  schools  of  the  masses  had  our 
first  consideration. 

When  Mr.  Ross  took  charge  of  the 
Educational  Department  as  Minister, 
we  confidently  hoped  that  educational 
affairs  would  soon  show  a  change  for 
the  better,  and  in  some  respects  we 
have  not  been  disappointed.  He  has 
shown  a  praiseworthy  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  country  by  the  economy 
which  he  has  introduced  into  the  ad- 
niinistration  of  his  Department  ; 
though  it  is  questionable  whether  that 
economy  is  always  well-directed ;  he 
can  claim  that  under  his  management 
the  average  attendance  in  both  Public 
and  High  Schools  has  increased  ;  and 
that  elementary  education  has  been 
made  more  practical  by  the  prominence 
given  to  drawing  as  a  Public  School 
subject ;  under  him  too,  "  payment 
by  results  "  has  ceased  to  clog  the 
working  of  our  High  School  system. 
But  Mr.  Ross  has  failed  to  answer 
the  expectations  of  his  friends  in 
his  •  method  of  dealing  with  Tem- 
porary Certificates,  or  in  securing  the 
highest  results  possible  from  the 
Normal  Schools.  The  present  Report 
shows  an  actual  increase  of  fifty-four 


in  the  number  of  Temporary  Certifi- 
cates, and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  Normal  Schools  are  doing  any 
better  work  than  they  did  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Crooks. 

STATISXICS    OF    ATTENDANCE. 


Registered    attend- 
ance   

Average  attendance 
Percentage  of  aver- 
age attendance  ... 
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There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
registered  attendance  in  the  counties 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
but  this  was  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  increase  in  the  cities  and  towns, 
thus  causing  a  trifling  increase  for  the 
whole  Province.  In  the  average  at- 
tendance and  also  in  the  percentage 
of  average  attendance,  there  was  a 
small  but  gratifying  increase  all  round. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
the  average  attendance  is  reckoned, 
however,  the  results  are  misleading. 
The  Department  uses  the  /^^a/ number 
of  teaching  days,  instead  of  the  actual 
number  in  the  year  as  a  divisor,  and  as 
the  latter,  especially  in  cities,  is  always 
less  than  the  former,  the  foregoing 
numbers  for  average  attendance  are 
not  strictly  correct.  Take  the  case  of 
Haliburton,  which  has  the  lowest 
average  attendance  of  any  county  in 
the  Province.  The  Inspector  reports 
that  the  schools  in  that  county  were 
kept  open  173  days  on  the  aver- 
age, and  using  this  number  as  a 
divisor,  he  finds  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  664 ;  from  this  we 
find  that  the  percentage  of  aver- 
age attendance  was  43,  while  the 
Report  gives  it  as  34.  The  highest 
percentage  of  average  attendance  for 
the  counties  was  51  in  the  County  of 
Ontario,  the  lowest  was  that  in  Hali- 
burton as  above  stated,  and  Frontepac 
is  but  little  ahead  of  it.     Stratford  and 
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Bothwell,  among  the  towns,  take  the 
lead  with  an  average  of  66  per  cent.  ; 
while  Port  Arthur,  owing,  we  suppose, 
to  its  rapidly  growing  population, 
stands  lowest  with  a  percentage  of  35. 
Toronto  stands  foremost  among  the 
cities  with  an  average  of  65  per  cent., 
and  St.  Catharines  brings  up  the  rear 
with  only  53.  Hamilton,  that  used  to 
hold  the  first  place,  is  down  among  the 
fifties.  Indeed  only  one  other  city 
besides  Toronto  can  claim  an  average 
attendance  of  more  than  60  per  cent., 
and  that  is  Brantford.  There  were 
90,959  children  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  13  years,  who  violated  the  law  by 
not  attending  any  school  for  a  mini- 
mum of  no  days,  and  6,230  children 
between  these  ages  did  not  attend  any 
school  whatever.  Neither  of  these 
numbers  however,  represent  the  full 
magnitude  of  the  evil  of  non-attend- 
ance, for  many  cities  and  towns  make 
no  returns  under  these  heads.  Why 
does  not  the  Minister  of  Education 
make  them  do  so?  We  may  safely 
conclude  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  school  age  receive  little  or 
no  benefit  from  our  admirable  Public 
School  system.  We  have  pointed  out 
the  evil  of  this  state  of  things  so  often, 
that-  at  last  Mr.  Ross's  attention  is 
drawn  to  it,  and  he  admits  "  that  one 
great  problem  requiring  our  attention 
is  how  to  increase  the  average  at- 
tendance^ 

NUMBERS    IN   THE   VARIOUS    SUBJECTS 
OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Of  the  total  number  of  pupils  regis- 
tered 2>^  per  cent,  were  in  the  First 
Book,  23  in  the  Second,  24  in  the 
Third,  15  in  the  Fourth,  and  2  per 
cent,  in  the  Fifth;  90  per  cent,  were 
in  arithmetic,  89  in  writing,  60  in 
geography,  53  in  drawing,  47  in 
grammar  and  composition,  and  20  in 
history. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

The  total  receipts  for  1884  were 
$3,723,138,  an  increase  of  $152,409, 


or  4  per  cent,  on  those  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  This  amount  was  made  up 
of  $267,084,  or  7  per  cent,  from  the 
Legislative  Grant,  72  per  cent,  from 
school  rates,  and  21  per  cent,  from 
clergy  reserves  and  other  sources. 
The  total  expenditure  was  $3,280,862, 
an  increase  of  $172,432,  or  5  per  cent, 
on  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
main  item  of  expenditure  was  that  for 
teachers'  salaries,  which  amounted  to 
$2,296,02/,  or  70  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

COST    OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

Cost  per  pupil  in  average  attend- 
ance, counties,  $15.09  ;  cities,  $15.03  ; 
towns,  $12.96;  Province,  $14.79. 
These  figures  are  higher  than  those 
of  1883,  ^^d  the  cost  for  the  Prov- 
ince shows  an  increase  of  37  cents. 
As  usual,  the  cost  per  pupil  in  aver- 
age attendance  in  the  counties  is  a 
little  more  than  that  in  the  cities,  and 
much  m®re  than  the  cost  in  towns, — 
this  is  owing  to  their  low  average 
attendance.  In  Haliburton,  among 
the  counties,  it  was  highest,  being 
$20.64;  while  in  Stormont  it  was 
lowest,  being  only  $10.76.  No  fair 
comparison  can  be  made  among  the 
towns,  because  of  the  great  variation 
in  the  expenditure  on  sites  and  build- 
ings. The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  cities. 

STATISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 

In  1884  there  were  7,085  teachers 
employed,  comprising  2,789  males 
and  4,296  females.  The  number  of 
the  latter  shows  an  increase,  while 
that  of  the  male  teachers  shows  a 
slight  decrease  upon  the  number  for 
1883.  In  1876  the  percentage  of 
male  teachers  was  45,  in  1884  it  had 
sunk  to  40,  while  that  of  female 
teachers  had  proportionately  increas- 
ed. Should  the  same  state  of  things 
continue  indefinitely,  we  may  con- 
clude that  females  will  be  the  teach- 
ers of  the  future, 
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SALARIES. 
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In  every  instance  these  figures 
show  an  increase  over  those  of  1883. 
For  the  Proviiice  the  increase  was  $4 
in  the  case  of  males,  and  $8  in  that 
of  females.  Comparing  the  above 
figures  with  those  of  1876,  we  find 
that  the  average  salary  of  male  teach- 
ers has  advanced  $41,  or  not  quite 
I  o  per  cent. ,  while  that  of  female  teach- 
ers has  advanced  $19,  or  a  little  over 
seven  per  cent,  in  nine  years.  Mr. 
Ross  may  well  admit  that  the  increase 
is  not  very  large.  However^  it  has 
been  steady,  and  as  the  profession  of 
teaching  grows  in  public  estimation, 
and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  teachers 
themselves  if  it  does  not  grow,  we  may 
anticipate  a  more  liberal  remunera- 
tion for  it.  The  highest  salary  paid 
in  1884  was  $1,200;  this  compares 
unfavourably  with  the  highest  salaries 
paid  in  both  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  county  that  takes  the 
lead  in  paying  the  highest  salary  to 
both  males  and  females  is  Brant. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Number  of  teachers  holding  the 
various  kinds  of  Certificates: — First 
Class,  403;  Second  Class,  2,355; 
Third  Class,  3,420;  Temporary  and 
other  Certificates,  907. 

These  figures  show  a  slight  increase 
in  the  number  of  teachers  holding 
First  Class  Certificates,  those  holding 
Certificates  of  the  Second  Class  have 
increased  to  a  much  larger  extent,  but 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  bringing 
to  life  of  old  County  Board  Certificates 
amongst  these.  During  the  previous 
nine  years  there  was  a  gradual,  though 
not  continuous,  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber pf  Third  Class  teachers,  with  a 


proportionate  increase  in  that  of  the 
Second  Class ;  and,  were  this  fact 
taken  by  itself,  it  would  be  a  favour- 
able augury  for  the  future  of  our 
schools.  But  we  have  the  disagree- 
able fact  staring  us  in  the  face  that  in 
1884  there  were  no  less  than  907 
persons  in  charge  of  schools  without 
the  legal  qualification.  It  was  con- 
fidently hoped  that  when  Mr.  Ross 
took  charge  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment he  would  vigorously  assail  the 
system  of  giving  permits  to  persons 
that  were  not  duly  qualified  to  teach. 
The  hope  has  proved  a  delusive  one, 
for  the  number  of  persons  teaching 
under  temporary  and  other  bogus 
certificates  in  1884  was  54  in  excess 
of  that  of  1883.  These  figures  are 
taken  from  Table  C,  pp.  14  and  15  ; 
but  they  do  not  agree  with  those  in 
the  synopsis  on  p.  xvi.,  where  the 
total  number  given  is  1,193.  On 
page  112  we  find  that  the  Minister  of 
Education  authorized  310  Temporary 
Certificates,  and  extended  409  Third 
Class  which  would  otherwise  have  ex- 
pired. Mr.  Ross  may  well  remark 
that  "  there  is  still  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  teachers  to  remain  satis- 
fied with  any  qualification  which  en- 
tides  them  to  conduct  a  Public 
School";  and  while  he  continues  to 
authorize  so  many  Temporary  Certi- 
ficates, he  cannot  free  himself  from 
the  responsibility  of  encouraging  this 
tendency.  No  one  can  have  sounder 
views  than  he  on  this  matter,  for  in 
another  place  he  remarks  :  "  Other 
things  being  equal ,  the  best  educated 
man  or  woman  invariably  makes  the 
best  teacher  " ;  and  yet  he  gives  his 
sanction  to  about  20  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers  of  the  country  working 
under  Temporary  Certificates,  because 
a  great  many  of  them  are  either  too 
lazy  or  too  incapable  to  take  a  per- 
manent Certificate  of  qualification. 

One  of  the  most   instructive  and 

interesting  features  of  previous  issues 

of  this  volume  was  the  reports  of  the 

various  local  inspectors  upon  the  con- 
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ditiori  of  education  in  their  districts. 
Tiiese  have  been  largely  curtailed  in 
the  present  issue,  and  the  eight  pages 
given  to  them  contrast  strangely  with 
the  twenty  pages  devoted  to  reports 
on  the  Indian  schools.  In  looking 
over  those  that  are  inserted,  we,  as 
usual,  find  useful  material  for  forming 
opinion  on  some  of  the  educational 
matters  of  the  day.  Dr.  Kelly,  for 
instance,  makes  a  remark  with  regard 
to  the  proper  method  of  inspecting 
which  is  well  worth  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  less  experienced  Public 
and  High  School  Inspectors.  He 
says:  "A  conclusion,  favourable  or 
unfavourable  to  the  management  of  a 
teacher,  should  not  be  hastily  come 
to.  I  have  frequently  found  the  bad, 
sometimes  the  good,  impression  re- 
moved by  a  second  visit."  Mr. 
Smirle,  Inspector  of  Carleton,  strikes 
straight  at  what  the  most  thoughtful 
of  our  educators  regard  as  a  weakness 
in  the  training  of  Public  School  teach- 
ers. Speaking  of  Model  Schools  he 
says  :  "  There  seems  to  be  too  much 
of  the  ideal,  and  too  little  of  the  prac- 
tical, to  suit  the  great  body  of  teachers 
destined  to  work  in  the  humbler  ranks 
of  the  profession,  more  especially  in 
the  want  of  practice  in  such  a  school 
as  may  be  met  with  in  an  ordinary 
rural  section  where  the  teacher  takes 
charge  of,  say,  forty  pupils,  and  works 
all  the  classes  from  the  first  to  the 
fourth  concurrently.  Such  is  the 
work  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  Public  School  teachers  must  en- 
gage in;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  the 
kind  of  work  for  which  very  imperfect 
provision  has  yet  been  made  in  either 
Provincial  or  County  Model  Schools." 
Mr.  Ferguson,  Inspector  of  South 
Grey,  brings  before  us  in  a  few  forci- 
ble words  the  benefits  that  would 
arise  from  consolidating  the  school 
sections  in  each  municipality,  and 
placing  them  under  township  boards. 
The  administration  of  school  affairs 
would  then  be  '*  more  equitable  and 
economical,  as  well  as  more  promotive 


of  the  true  educational  interests  of  the 
community;  it  would  render  the 
schools,  in  many  cases,  more  gener- 
ally accessible  ;  would  relieve  neigh- 
bourhoods of  local  jealousies;  relieve 
township  councils  from  some  of  their 
most  disturbing  and  perplexing  ques- 
tions, and  even  county  councils  of 
many  vexatious  appeals." 

SEPARATE    SCHOOLS. 

According  to  the  statistics  in  this 
Report  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate 
Schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
In  every  important  respect  do  they 
show  improvement;  in  the  registered 
attendance,  in  the  number  of  teachers, 
in  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  in  the 
percentage  of  average  attendance,  and 
in  the  cost  per  pupil.  In  the  latter 
two  respects  they  compare  favourably 
with  the  Public  Schools,  in  which  the 
percentage  was  48,  while  in  the  Sepa- 
rate Schools  it  was  53 ;  in  the  Public 
Schools  the  cost  per  pupil  in  average 
attendance  was  $14. 79,  in  the  Separate 
Schools  it  ;was  $12.12  ;  but  while  the 
item  for  Public  School  teachers'  sal- 
aries was  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
expenditure,  that  for  the  payment  to 
Separate  School  teachers  was  only  54 
per  cent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  teachers  are  members  of 
religious  orders,  and,  as  such,  receive 
merely  nominal  salaries.  This  will 
largely  account  for  the  difference  in 
the  cost  per  pupil.  For  this  good 
report  the  supporters  of  these  schools 
receive  a  pat  on  the  back  from  Mr. 
Ross,  and  a  promise  that  so  far  as  the 
Department  is  responsible  for  their 
prosperity,  it  will  give  him  great 
pleasure  to  see  the  Separate  Schools 
raised  to  the  highest  possible  standard 
of  usefulness  and  efficiency. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  statistics  of  these  schools  are 
most  unsatisfactory.  No  statenient 
is  made  as  to  their  cost  to  the  country, 
nor  any  indication  given  of  the  aver- 
age cost  for  ^ach  student  who  takes  i, 
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pertificate.  We  are  told  that  31 
males  and  93  females  were  admitted 
to  the  Toronto  Normal  School  the 
first  session  of  1885,  and  40  males 
and  80  females  the  second  session. 
Similar  statistics]'are  given  for  the 
Ottawa  School  \  but  these  figures  are 
of  very  little  value  unless  accompanied 
by  those  telling  how  many  left  with- 
out taking  Certificates,  and  how  many 
were  successful  at  the  final  examina- 
tions. The  only  means  of  finding 
out  this  last  important  item  is  by 
reference  to  the  lists  of  names  of 
those  who  received  Certificates  from 
each  school,  which  are  found  on  pp. 
107-111.  We  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  count  these  names,  and  we  give  our 
readers  the  results  for  the  year  1885  : — 
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On  page  106  we  find  a  table  which 
gives  245  and  151  as  the  number  of 
Certificates  granted  in  Toronto  and 
Ottawa  Normal  Schools  respectively. 


Comparing  these  with  the  numbers 
given  above  our  readers  will  see  in 
what  a  muddle  the  statistics  of  these 
schools  are.  But  whatever  numbers 
we  take  the  percentages  reveal  a  re- 
markable state  of  things.  There  vvas 
a  time  when  we  were  able  to  con- 
gratulate the  country  upon  the  care 
taken  in  the  Normal  School  examina- 
tions to  cull  out  those  who  were  likely 
to  prove  inefficient  teachers,  and  we 
contrasted  the  percentage  of  those 
who  passed  with  that  of  those  who 
passed  in  the  County  Model  Schools 
for  Third  Class  Certificates.  This 
contrast  exists  no  longer,  for  we  find 
that  the  Model  Schools,  as  a  whole, 
passed  but  94  per  cent,  of  their  can- 
didates. From  a  very  useful  table  on 
page  XXX.,  we  find  that  of  4,541  can- 
didates examined  for  Second  and 
Third  Class  Non- Professional  Certifi- 
cates in  July,  1885,  only  2,087,  or  46 
per  cent.,  were  successful.  Are  we  to 
infer,  then,  that  the  non-professional 
examinations  are  so  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  professional  examina- 
tions, that  while  less  than  one-half 
the  candidates  pass  in  the  one,  more 
than  nine-tenths  pass  in  the  other. 
We  fear  not ;  for  on  looking  over  the 
statistical  table  of  County  Model 
Schools  on  page  84  we  find  that  30 
per  cent,  of  the  students  were  rejected 
at Goderich and Strathroy;  29  percent, 
at  London;  28  per  cent,  at  Mount 
Forest ;  and  2 1  per  cent,  at  Cobourg. 
A  rumour  has  been  spread  by  the 
students  themselves  that  extensive 
cribbing  went  on  last  year  at  the 
Toronto  Normal  School.  Did  the 
same  thing  go  on  at  Ottawa,  and  does 
this  account  for  the  high  percentage 
of  passes?  There  may  be  some 
ground  for  these  surmises  about  the 
Toronto  School,  for  the  man,  who,  by 
his  marks,  was  entitled  to  the  gold 
medal  at  the  last  examination,  lost  it 
on  account  of  cribbing,  though  the 
Minister,  very  unwisely,  we  think, 
allowed  him  to  receive  a  Certificate. 
It  would  be  amusing,  were  the  matter 
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less  important,  to  read  Dr.  McLellan's 
report  as  Inspector  of  Normal  Schools 
in  the  light  of  the  above  facts  and 
figures.  The  Doctor  is  a  prophet  of 
smooth  things ;  he  says  we  have  ap- 
proached, if  we  have  not  yet  quite 
reached,  the  ideal  Normal  School ! 
He  declares  that  the  system  of  pro- 
fessional training  adopted  by  the 
Education  Department  is  the  sound- 
est, most  practical,  and  most  economi- 
cal that  has  hitherto  been  devised  by 
any  State.  The  students  are  able  to 
devote  themselves  with  energy  to 
learning  the  noblest  of  all  merely 
human  lessons — the  best,  easiest,  and 
most  pleasant  method  ("  of  cribbing," 
say  some  of  our  cynical  readers)  of 
imparting  instruction  to  others,  and 
so  contributing  to  form  that  intellec- 
tual and  moral  manhood  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  national  life.  One  of 
the  pleasant  methods  to  which,  no 
doubt,  the  Doctor  refers,  is  that  of 
criticising  each  other's  language  and 
style  of  work ;  and  some  of  the  stu- 
dents at  one  of  the  Normal  Schools 
devoted  themselves  with  so  much 
energy  to  this,  that,  not  finding  the 
field  wide  enough  among  their  fellow- 
students,  they  fell  to  criticising  their 
teachers,  and  had  actually  the  auda- 
city to  lay  their  criticisms  (complaints 
some  people  would  call  them)  before 
the  Minister  of  Education.  Dr.  Mc- 
Lellan,  with  a  wonderful  prevision  of 
such  conduct,  warns  the  students 
against  jotting  down  every  little  lapsus 
linguce  of  lecturer  or  student,  and 
points  out  the  error  of  mistaking 
fault-finding  for  criticism.  Before 
quitting  the  subject  of  Normal 
Schools,  let  us  express  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Ross  will  take  measures  to  have 
inserted  in  his  next  report  statistics  of 
them  similar  to  those  which  Mr. 
Tilley  supplies  of  the  County  Model 
Schools. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  total  registered  attendance  in 
our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  In- 
stitutes for  1884  was  12,738,  an  in- 


crease of  894  on  the  attendance  of 
1883.  The  percentage  of  average  at- 
tendance was  57,  this  shows  an  in- 
crease of  2  per  cent.  The  receipts 
were  $407,977,  or  $20,089.35  over 
those  of  1883.  The  expenditure  was 
$385,426,  an  increase  of  $36,479,  and 
the  cost  per  pupil  on  average  attend- 
ance was  $52.78,  a  decrease  of  $1.29. 
These  figures  show  that  our  High 
Schools  are  flourishing.  Of  the  total 
number  of  pupils  35  per  cent,  studied 
Latin,  7  per  cent.  Greek,  40  per 
cent.  French,  and  9  per  cent.  German, 
9  per  cent,  matriculated,  or  entered 
the  learned  professions,  6  per  cent, 
entered  mercantile  life,  while  only  4 
per  cent,  devoted  themselves  to  agri- 
culture. To  the  Strathroy  Collegiate 
Institute  belongs  the  honour  of 
being  the  only  school  in  which  agri- 
culture is  a  subject  of  study.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  employed 
was  358,  the  amount  paid  for  salaries 
$282,775.95,  hence  the  average  salary 
was  $790.  The  salaries  of  head 
masters  range  from  $2,300  in  Toronto 
to  $750  in  Streetsville.  In  only  39 
of  these  schools  are  fees  ranging  from 
$3  to  $26  per  annum  charged ;  the 
remaining  67  are  free.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  Mr.  Hodgson  in  his  report 
recommends,  what  we  have  more  than 
once  urged,  that  a  minimum  fee  should 
be  charged  to  pupils  attending  our 
High  Schools.  Seeing  that  the  aver- 
age cost  per  pupil  is  so  high,  nearly 
four  times  as  much  as  that  of  the 
pupils  attending  our  Public  Schools, 
it  is  quite  reasonable  to  expect  parents 
to  contribute  to  this  cost  by  a  specific 
payment  in  the  shape  of  a  school  fee. 
A  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  is 
contained  in  the  reports  of  the  two 
High  School  Inspectors.  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's remarks  upon  the  teaching  of 
English  are  particularly  instructive; 
and  Mr.  Seath's  report  is  exhaustive 
in  more  senses  than  one. 


NoTE.—Junior  Matriculation  and  Second  Class 
Teachers'  Examination  begin  28th  June ;  Third 
Class,  6th  July ;  and  First  Class,  12th  July. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


PROBLEMS. 

SELECTED. 

45.  5  men  do  -6006  of  a  piece  of  work  in 
2"  1 2  hours.  How  long  will  6  boys  take  to 
finish  it,  it  being  known  that  3  men  and  7 
boys  have  done  a  similar  piece  of  work  in 
5  hours? 

46.  Prove,  that  \{  x<\ 


I  -  jr«      I  -  jr" 


+  X' 


I  +  j;«     I  +  .^^ 

47.  \i P  —  lx->finy-\-nz 

q—nx  +  ly  +  mz 

r=mx  +  ny  +  lz, 
and  if  the  same  equations  be    true   for  all 
values  of  x,  y,  z,  when  p,  q,  r  are   inter- 
changed with  x^  y,  z  respectively,  show  that 

48.  A  straight  line  cuts  three  concentric 

circles  in  A,  B,  C,  and  passes  at  a  distance 

p  from  their  centre.      Show  that  the  area  of 

the  triangle  formed  by  the  tangents  at  A,  B, 

BC .CA  .  AB 
C,  is — 

2/ 

49.  Shew  that  if 

a^{b-c)     ^»  {c  -  a)     y^  (a  -  b)_ 
x-a        *  x-b  x-c     "~ 

has  equal  roots,  then 

±a{b-c)±^{c-a)±y{a-b)=0. 

Selected  by  Miles  Ferguson,  H.  S.,  Niagara 
Falls  South. 

50.  If  in  a  triangle,  a  tan  A  +  b  tan  B— 

A-VB 
\a  +  b)  tan  ,  show  that  A=B. 

51.  l{a  +  b  +  c-ird=o,T^ioveihsLia''-\-b^  + 
c*+d^^  l{pcd-\-cda  +  dab+abc). 


SOLUTIONS. 
By  Prof.  Edgar  Frisby,  M.A. 
28.  x^-  3ax^  +  3bx-c  =  o.     Let  x=a  +  z, 
then  «''-3(«*-^)2-{2a'-3a^  +  r)=o;    or 
z^-3p?z-{p^+^^)=o.    (Given  conditions.) 
One  solution  of  this  equation  is  evidently 
z=p+q,    iOK  z^-p^-\-q^+ipq{p^q)',    or 
23=^3  j^qz  ^  T^pqz  .    tijat    is,    z^  -  zpqz- 
(^8  +^s)_o^  the  same  equation.    Now  if  we 
substitute  for  /,  q,  the  values  pw,  qw"^  and 
pzo"^,  qiv,  this  equation  remains  unchanged, 
for  w^  —  i',  the  three  values  of  z  are  there- 
fore/+^,  pw-\-qw'^  3ind  pw"^  +qw,  x=a+z  ; 
therefore  x  =  a+p  +  q,    a  +  pw  +  qw^   and 
a  +pw^  +  qw,  which  is 
{a+p-hq){p-q) _  ap-q^  -  {aq -p^)  __ 
p-q  p-q 

r-s      {a+/>w+qw^)  {p-qw) 
p-q  p-  qw 

ap-q'^-  {aq-p'^)w      r - sw 

p-qw  ~p-qii}'    ''     ^^=  !• 

{a+p2ij^+qzu){p-  qw^ 

p  -  qw'^  ~ 

ap  -  q"^  -  {aq  -  p'^)ii)'^     r-sw"^  w^  —  l. 

p-qw"^  ~  p-qw"^*    '     w^ —w. 

This  is  the  ordinary  solution. 


UNIVERSITY     OF     LONDON 

EXAMINATIONS,  JANUARY,  1886. 
ARITHMETIC   AND   ALGEBRA. 

Examiners — Prof.    A.    G.  Greenhill,   M.A., 
and  Prof.  M.  J.  M.  Hill,  M.A. 

1.  Divide  the  cube  of  i '236068  by 
2*36068  correctly  to  five  places  of  decimals. 

2.  Extract  the  square  root  of  >/*  to  seven 
places  of  decimals. 

3.  Given  that  a  metre  is  3937079  inches, 
prove  that  the  difference  between  5  miles 
and  8  kilometres  is  nearly  51  yards.  [A 
kilometre  is  looo  metres.] 

4.  A  bill  for  ;^6o3  drawn  October  4th  at 
four  months  is  discounted  November  26th  at 
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2i  per  cent,  per  annum.  Find  the  true  dis- 
count, allowing  the  usual  three  days'  grace. 
5.  Prove  that 

432  ) 


(-^y-7 


256 


6.  Divide  ^'"+;c*  +  i  by  jt:*4-jr+i,  and 
multiply  the  result  by  a;*  +  jtr*  +x*  +  jr+  i. 

7.  Find  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers  in  the 
first  million  divisible  by  3  without  remainder. 

8.  Find  the  geometrical  progression  of  five 
terms,  of  which  the  first  and  last  terms  are  \ 
and  %, 

9.  Solve  the  equations — 

jc  -H  I      \di-  X 

^''^- "3¥"^^' 


(iii.)  — +  — = 
^      '    X     y 


X      y 

10.  A  mechanic  is  hired  for  60  days,  on 
condition  that  for  each  day  he  works  he 
shall  receive  7s.  6d.,  but  for  each  day  he  is 
idle  he  shall  pay  2s.  6d.  for  his  board,  and 
at  the  end  he  had  received  £(>.  How  many 
days  did  he  work  ? 


LATIN    GRAMMAR   AND   COMPOSITION. 

Examiners  —  LsonharJ  Schmitz,  Esq., 
Ph.D.,'LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  and  Prof.  A.  S. 
Wilkins,  LL.D.,  M.A. 

1.  Decline  in  the  singular  and  plural 
nobile  genus,  domus  sublimis,  mulier  sagax, 
and  in  the  singular  only  Jupiter  vindex, 
quiltbet  utervis,  unusquisque,  supellex. 

2.  Write  down  the  comparative  and  super- 
lative degrees  of  pulcher,  gracilis,  mendax, 
nequam,  arduus,  props,  multus. 

3.  State  the  different  ways  in  which  ad- 
verbs are  formed  from  adjectives,  with  illus- 
trative examples. 

4.  Write  down  the  third  person  plural  of 
the  perfect  indicative  of  the  following  verbs, 
sterno,  sepelio,  surgo,  parco,  arcesso,  emo, 
ukiscor,  obliviscor. 

5.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  meaning  and 
construction  of  the  gerundive  with  four  ex- 
amples. 


6.  Give  the  different  constructions  of  opus 
est  and  circumdo  with  examples. 

7.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

(rt)  I  am  ashamed  of  my  former  laziness. 

{b)  Would  that  I  had  been  with  you  at 
that  time  of  danger. 

{c)  I  am  persuaded  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  finish  this  business  before  the  first  of 
May. 

{d)  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  erred 
in  entrusting  to  that  slave  so  important  an 
affair. 

(<?)  If  I  had  known  that  you  had  resolved 
to  go  to  Athens,  I  should  have  asked  my 
brother  to  accompany  you. 

(/)  He  told  me  why  his  brother  had  done 
this. 

[g)  When  Caesar  arrived  in  Gaul,  he 
found  the  country  in  a  great  commotion  and 
in  fear,  lest  the  Germans  should  cross  the 
Rhine  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
country. 


ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

Examiners — Henry  Craik,  Esq.,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  and  Prof.  John  W.  Hales,  M.A. 

[N.B. — Not  more  than  ten  questions  are 
to  be  attempted  ;  and  in  the  ten  must  be  in- 
cluded Nos.  I,  14  and  15.] 

1.  Write  out  and  punctuate  the  passage 
read  by  the  examiner. 

2.  Show  clearly  that  English  in  its  origin 
and  basis  is  a  Teutonic  language. 

3.  Also  say  by  what  Teutonic  languages 
it  has  been  affected  and  influenced  since  its 
coming  into  this  island, 

3*.  Mention  the  various  times  <ind  ways 
in  which  Latin,  directly  or  indirectly,  has 
increased  our  vocabulary. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  flexions  the  Eng- 
lish verb  has  now  left  it.  How  is  it  there 
are  so  few  ;  and  how  do  we  manage  to  get 
on  with  them  ? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  Organs  of 
Speech"?  How  would  you  define  a 
"vowel"?  How  a  "diphthong"?  How 
many  more  vowel-sounds  has  English  than 
vowels  ? 
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6.  In  what  various  ways  are  the  letter  g 
and  the  combination  gh  pronounced  in 
English  ?  How  do  there  come  to  be  various 
ways? 

7.  Can  you  explain  the  italicised  letters  in 
the  following  words:  —  Children,  w^u/d, 
cou/d,  agains/,  gen</er,  vi<:tuals,  frontispiece, 
crayfish,  mice? 

8.  Mention  some  nouns  (i.)  with  two  plu- 
ral forms,  (ii.)  with  no  plural  form,  (iii.)  with 
only  a  plural  form,  (iv.)  of  plural  form  which 
are  treated  as  singular,  (v.)  of  singular  form 
which  are  treated  as  plurals. 

9.  Describe  our  two  conjugations.  To 
which  belong  the  verbs — have,  go,  read,  fall, 
think,  fight,  hang,  send,  wash,  feel?  Why 
may  we  not  say,  *•  He  cans  do  it  "  ? 

10.  Explain  the  term  "preposition." 
How  does  a  preposition  differ  from  a  con- 
junction? Mention  some  prepositions  that 
have  become  conjunctions. 

11.  Parse  each  of  the  four  words,  "But 
me  no  buts."  What  other  parts  of  speech 
may  * '  but  "  be  ?  Would  you  say  * '  They 
all  ran  away  but  me,"  or  "They  all  ran 
away  but  I  "  ? 

12.  Give  half  a  dozen  instances  of  words 
of  which  the  present  spelling  obscures  the 
etymology.  How  did  such  spelling  come 
into  fashion? 

13.  What  is  meant  by  an  "idiom"? 
Mention  two  or  three  English  idioms,  and 
try  to  explain  them. 

14.  Criticise  the  grammar  or  the  style  of 
these  sentences : — 

(a)  It  is  characteristic  of  them  to  appear, 
but  to  one  person,  and  he  the  most  likely  to 
be  deluded. 

{fi)  I  think  it  may  assist  the  reader  by 
placing  them  before  him  in  chronological 
order. 

(c)  Few  people  learn  anything  that  is 
worth  learning  easily. 

(d)  My  resolution  is  to  spare  no  expense 
in  education ;  it  is  a  bad  calculation,  because 
it  is  the  only  advantage  over  which  circum- 
stances have  no  control. 

(<?)  Image  after  image,  phrase  after  phrase, 
starts  out  vivid,  harsh  and  emphatic 
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CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 
BRADLEY'S  ARNOLD. 


Exercise  38. 

I.  Litterarum  fuit  ille  semper  studiosis- 
simus;  laboris  idem,  frigoris,  aestus,  inediae 
vigiliarum,  patientissimus ;  illud  equidem 
vereor.  Ne  parum  sibi  oii  ac  quietis  con- 
cedere  velit.  2.  Tantum  erat  militum  stu- 
dium  pugnaadi,  tanta  omnium  alacritas,  ut 
peritissimo  ejusmodi  militiae  duci  dicto 
audientes  esse  nollent  ;  et  dum  sui  fiducia  et 
hostium  contemptu  pleni,  et  alius  alium 
hortantes,  tanquam  ad  exploratam  victoriam 
procedunt,  subito  in  insidias  imprudentes 
praecipitaverint.  3.  In  summa  reipublicae 
dissensione,  ea  tamen  amicitia  quae  mihi 
erat  cum  patre  tuo,  viro  fortissimo,  et  mea 
et  illius  spe  diutius  permansit.  4,  Divi- 
tiarum  illi  satis  erat  superque.sed  reipublicae 
imperitissimus  fuit,  et  famae  idem  vel  laudis 
vel  auctoritatis  vel  potentiae  parum  appetens 
et  ab  omni  magistratuum  vel  honorum  con- 
tentione  alienissimus.  5.  Isti  vero,  horum 
laborum  expertes  omnium,  voluptatum  oti- 
ique  appetentes,  reipublicae  neglegentissimi, 
epularum  gulaeque  studiosissimi,  eo  impru- 
dentisec  processere,  ut  exercitui  omnium 
diutini  belli  incommodorum  patientissimo 
luxuriam  desidiamque  me  audiente  ausi 
sint  objicere. 

Exercise  41 . 

I.  Quum  Veiis  in  oppido  tum  temporis  et 
multitudine  civium  et  maximis  opibus  fre- 
quentissimo  atque  opulentissimo  multos  jam 
annos  viveret  ad  urbem  inde  Romam,  quae 
quatuor  decern  millia  ferme  a  veteri  domi- 
cilio  aberat,  senex  commigravit.  2.  Paren- 
tes  ejus  a  Syracusis  oriundi,  Carthagini  jam- 
diu  domiciliiim  habebant  ;  ipse  Uticam  ad 
avunculum  puer  missus,  trienhium  totum 
domo  abfuit :  sed  post  quam  ad  matrem  jam 
viduam  Carthaginem  rediit,  reliquam  ado- 
lescentiam  domi  suae  degit.  3.  Hostes  vix 
jam  unius  diei  iter  aberant ;  arcis  muri,  vix 
plus  viginta  pedes  alti,  et  fossse  minus  sex 
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pedum  cincti,  vetustate  corruebant.  4.  Doria 
quum  sex  dies  subsidia  frustra  expectavisset, 
literas  Pisam  ad  praefectum  misit,  quibus 
eum  oravit  obsecravitque  ne  tempus  ultra 
tereret,  sed  ut  milites  sibi  auxilio  confestim 
adduceret.  5.  Londini,  in  urbe  omnium 
maxima  et  frequentissima  nato  educatoque, 
strepitumu  bis  ac  multitudinem  vitae  rusticae 
otio,  securitate,  et.infrequeritiant  permutarem 
nunquam  antea,  nesemel  quidem  mihi  con- 
cessum  est.  Jam  vero  brevi  me  Romam  ad 
filium  meum  iter  facturum  spero,  ex  Italia 
autem  an'e  mediam  hiemem  ad  Constanti- 
nopolim  navigaturum,  quam  urbem  visere 
iatndudum  gestio ;  te  puto  Melitae  hiema- 
turum  esse,  quam  ego  insulam  numquam  sum 
visurus.  Veris  initio  Neapoli  in  pulcher- 
rima  urbe  commorari  statui  et  Londinum 
ad  veterem  domurn  mense  Maio  vel  Junio 
me  conferre.  6.  Caesarem  puto  vix  minus 
domi  se  quam  militiae  propositi  tenacem 
praestare  dicunt  eum  ad  urbem  esse,  trium- 
phum  expectare,  apud  populum  verba  facere 
velle.  7-  Injuriis  Napoleonis  ac  contumeliis 
lacessiti  irritatique  Hispani  ad  Anglos  tan- 
dem veteres  hostes  sese  converterunt. 

SCIENCE. 
H.  B.  Spotton,  M.A.,  Editor,  Barrie. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TREES  IN 
CANADA. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Drummond,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  British  Association  last  year,  on 
'*  The  Distribution  of  Canadian  Forest- 
Trees,"  ascribes  an  important  part  to  the  ex- 
istence of  large  bodies  of  water  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  and  of  conditions  under 
which  a  much  milder  climate  is  given,  with 
a  higher  range  of  trees,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  continent.  Then,  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  the  mountain-ranges  are  some- 
what continuous,  and  have  a  northern  and 
southern  trend,  affording  an  opportunity  to 
the  northern  trees  to  extend  southward  on 
their  flanks,  and  to  the  southern  trees  to 
range  northward  in  the  valleys  ;  and  this 
has  given  rise  to  a  more  extended  distribution 
than  could  otherwise  occur.  Another  im- 
pprtant  element  in  the  distribution  is  the 


chain  of  the  lakes,  which  forms  a  barrier  to 
the  free  extension  into  Canada  of  the  southern 
forms  common  in  our  "lake  States."  Never- 
theless, the  currents  of  the  lakes  have  been 
the  means  of  distributing  seeds  on  the  jutting 
headlands  of  the  northern  coast,  where  a  few 
southern  forms  have  been  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cooling  effect  of  such  large 
bodies  of  water  encourages  the  growth  of 
northern  species,  and  thus  around  the  coasts 
of  Lake  Superior  the  flora  includes  a  few 
semi-Arctic  plants,  though  inland  these  all 
disappear,  and  the  vegetation  is  of  a  more 
northern  temperate  type.  Only  a  few  trees 
have  the  faculty  of  making  themselves  at 
home  over  as  wide  an  extent  as  some  her- 
baceous plants ;  and  these  are  those  usually 
which  have  light  or  winged  seeds.  One 
reason  for  the  different  development  of  this 
faculty  in  trees  and  herbs  is  probably  that 
the  seeds  of  trees  are  of  greater  size  and 
weight,  and  less  easily  carried  away  from 
their  parent.  A  break  in  the  westward  ex- 
tension of  a  considerable  number  of  the  for- 
est-trees occurs  beyond  Lake  Superior  and 
Red  River.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  greater 
dryness  of  the  climate  west  of  that  lake, 
the  effect  of  which  is  also  seen  in  the  alleged 
superior  quality  of  the  wood  of  the  aspen 
and  spruce  trees.  Too  much  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  has  also  its  results  in  deter- 
mining the  range  of  trees.  The  same  causes 
which  prevent  the  range  westward  beyond 
Red  River  of  many  of  the  Ea-'tern  trees  also 
prevail  in  restricting  the  eastward  range  of 
the  British  Columbia  trees  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

THE    CLASS-ROOM. 

David  Boyle,  Editor,  Toronto. 


ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

By  Leo.  B.  Davidson,  Head  Master  Public 
School,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
I.  A  man  spends  |  of  his  money  and  $5 
more,  and  then  he  has  left  $i  less  than  half 
his  money. 

{a)  Find  his  first  money. 
{b)  Find  what  he  has  left. 

Ans.  (a)  ^45 ;  {b)  |22. 
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2.  A  bankrupt's  stock  is  valued  at  $3,500. 
This  amount  will  enable  him  to  pay  his 
creditors  62^  cents  on  $1. 

(a)  Find  his  liabilities. 
{b)  Find  the  debt  due  a  creditor  who  re- 
ceives half  the  value  of  the  assets. 

Ans,  {a)  $S,6oo;  {b)  $2,800. 

3.  By  using  a  "light"  pound  weight  a 
grocer  gets  64  cents  for  a  60  cent  package. 

(a)  Find  the  weight  of  his  pound. 
{]))  The  extent  to  which  he  cheats  on  a 
purchase  amounting  to  $2.40  by  his  weight. 
Ans.  {a)  15  oz  ;  {b)   15  cents. 

4.  Reduce  i  fur.  i  per.  i  yd.  i  ft., 
{a)  to  the  decimal  of  2  miles. 

{b)  to  the  fraction  of  2  miles. 
{c)  Prove  the  equality  of  your  answers. 
Ans.  (a)  -064441287;  (b)  jVtVo- 

5.  A  grocer  sells  a  quantity  of  tea  for  45 
cents  per  pound,  gaining  |  of  prime  cost. 
The  total  gain  was  $5. 

{a)  How  many  pounds  did  he  sell  ? 
{b)  What   advance   on  this   selling   price 
should  he  make  to  gain  half  as  much  again  ? 
Ans.  (a)   50  lbs.  ;  {b)  \. 

6.  A  and  B  can  do  J  a  piece  of  work  in 
i^  days.  A  and  C  can  do  ^  of  the  remainder 
in  f  days.  A  B  and  C  can  finish  it  in 
s*  days. 

(a)  In  what  time  can  A  do  it  alone  ? 

(b)  In  what  time  can  C  do  it  alone  ? 

Ans.  {a)  4  days ;  {b)  6  days. 

7.  A  person  has  $25.80  made  up  of  five- 
cent,  ten-cent,  twenty-cent,  twenty-five-cent, 
fifty-cent  and  dollar  pieces.  He  has  four 
times  as  much  money  in  lo's  as  in  5's  ;  one- 
third  as  much  in  lo's  as  in  20's ;  fifteen 
times  as  much  in  25's  as  in  5's  ;  ten  times  as 
much  in  50's  as  in  lo's ;  and  2J  times  as 
much  in  $'s  as  in  50's. 

{a)   How  many  coins  has  he  ? 

{b)  Find  the  least  number  of  coins  of 
these  various  denominations  that  would  be 
required  to  make  up  the  amount  mentioned. 
Ans.  {a)  54;  {b)  31. 

8.  A  borrowed  from  B  $500  on  January 
7th,  1886.     On  March  21st  B  paid  A  $507. 

(a)  What  rate  of  interest  did  A  charge  B? 


{b)  Down  to  what  date  must  the  note  run 
to  amount  to  $2.83^^  more? 

Ans.  (a)  7  per  cent. ;  {b)  April  30. 

9.  The  expense  of  carpeting  a  floor  with 
30-inch  carpet  at  75  cents  a  yard  was  $50 ; 
but  if  the  breadth  of  the  floor  had  been  4 
feet  more  the  expense  would  have  been  $60. 

{a)  Find  the  breadth  of  the  floor. 
(b)  Find  the  length  of  the  floor, 

Ans.   (a)  20  ft.  ;  {b)  25  ft. 

10.  How  many  bricks,  9  inches  long,  4^ 
•inches  wide  and  4  inches  thick,  will  be  re- 
quired to  build  a  wall  4  feet  high  and  i  foot 
6  inches  thick  round  a  lot  containing  9I 
acres,  whose  width  is  30  rods,  allowing  the 
mortar  to  make  up  j\  of  the  entire  wall. 

Ans.   158,400. 


EAST  MIDDLESEX  PROMOTION 
EXAMINATION. 

APRIL,  1886. 

In  submitting  selections  from  the  papers 
used  at  this  examination,  and  which  were 
prepared  by  Inspector  Dearness,  we  feel  that 
it  is  due  to  him  to  state  that  in  our  estimation 
the  exercises  are  remarkable  for  their  origin- 
ality. 

In  the  composition  papers  woodcuts  are 
introduced,  and  the  pupils'  observing  and 
imaginative  faculties  are  brought  into  play, 
because  a  critical  examination  of  the  picture 
is  necessary  before  anything  can  be  written 
regarding  it.  For  example,  on  the  paper  in 
this  subject  for  the  3rd  and  4th  classes  is  an 
illustration  of  a  boy  standing  beside  a  broken 
rail  and  wildly  gesticulating  to  prevent  disaster 
to  the  train  which  is  seen  approaching  the 
spot,  and  this  is  the  way  the  subject  is  pre- 
sented to  the  class  : — "  A  subscription  was 
taken  up  in  behalf  of  the  boy  in  this  picture. 
It  was  large  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
giving  him  a  college  education.  From  this 
hint,  and  what  you  can  infer  from  the  picture, 
try  to  construct  his  story."  Herein,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  consists  true  education,  and  Mr. 
Dearness  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  being 
the  first,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  introduce  this 
method  in  examination  papers  in  Ontario. 
From  the  **  notices  "   accompanying   the 
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set  of  papers,  one  may  see  the  progressive 
character  of  the  Middlesex  schools.  The 
management  committee  of  the  association 
has  arranged  for  procuring  educational  papers 
for  the  teachers,  and  suitable  reading  matter 
for  the  pupils  at  the  lowest  club  rates.  Satur- 
day, the  1st  of  May,  was  set  apart  for  the  con- 
sideration of  "  1st.  The  best  kinds  of  trees  to 
plant  in  school  grounds  ;  2nd.  How  to  plant ; 
3rd.  What  other  outside  occupations  are 
approprite  to  Arbour  Day  ;  4th.  Indoor  ex- 
ercises and  how  to  conduct  them  ;  5th.  The 
organization  of  a  reading  circle,  and  6th.  The 
formation  of  a  class  in  practical  botany." 

Intimation  of  Arbour  Day  on  the  7th  of 
May  was  announced,  and  encouragement 
given  to  all  to  participate  in  the  outside  and 
indoor  exercises  of  the  day. 

ARITHMETIC — 3RD   TO  4TH. 

Time,  3  hours. 

Limit  of  Work, — Practical  applications  of 
the  four  simple  rules  continued.  Factoring 
continued.  Reduction  and  the  compound 
rules.  Cancellation.  Measures  and  multiples. 

1.  (a)  How  many  times  must  19  be  added 
to  87  to  give  ten  thousand  one  hundred  ? 

{b)  How  many  times  must  18  be  subtracted 
from  fifty-eight  hundreds  to  leave  58  units  ? 

{c)  How  many  times  17  will  give  the  same 
product  as  69  times  289  ?     [18.] 

2.  A  grocer  mixes  23  lbs.  of  tea  worth  38c. 
per  lb.,  9  lbs.  worth  450.  per  lb.,  and  7  lbs 
worth  50c.  per  lb.  Whit  is  the  mixture 
worth  per  lb.  ?     [8.] 

3.  Reduce : 

(fl)  13  tons,  9  cwt.,  48  oz.,  to  lbs. 
{b)  3,520  yds.,  oft.,  oin.,  to  miles, 
(c)  8,694,569  weeks  to  days. 
{d)  8  gallons,  96  quarts,  64  pints  to  gallons. 
[16.] 

4.  In  February  a  teamster  drew  23  cords 
of  gravel  all  but  4  cubic  feet.  His  gravel 
box  held  i  cubic  yard,  i  cubic  ft.  ;  how 
much   did   he   earn  at  55    cents   per  load? 

[10] 

5.  Make  a  bill  of  the  following  items. 
Use  your  ruler  in  drawing  the  lines  needed 
for  the  bill. 


Mrs.  Selwyn  bought  of  R.  F.  Smith  &  Co. 
Feb.  27—3  lbs.    80Z.  cheese  @  t2  cents 

per  lb. 

12  oz.  tea  @  64  cents  per  lb. 
Mar.  13— I  lb.  6  oz.  coffee  @  at  32  cents 

per  lb. 

4  doz.  and  6  eggs  @  16  per  doz. 
Apr.   10 — 3  quarts  vinegar  @  60  per  gallon. 

22   lbs.  bacon  @  $9  per  cwt. 

[25.] 
3  marks  for  the  correct  work  of  each  item 
put  on  paper  and  denominations  all  written, 

1  mark  for  correct  amount  without  the  work, 

2  marks  for  correct  entry  and  addition  of  the 
items,  and  5  marks  for  a  neat  and  correct 
form  of  bill. 

6.  Timothy  seed  per  bushel  of  48  lbs.  is 
worth  ^2.60  ;  how  much  will  it  cost  to  seed 
a  field  40  rods  long  by  24  rods  wide,  sowing 
24  lbs.  to  the  acre  ?    [10.] 

7.  Bought  2,240  lbs.  of  wheat  at  $1.20 
per  cwt.,  and  sold  it  at  78  cents  per  bushel, 
find  the  gain.     [10.] 

8.  At  46  cents  per  bushel  (60  lbs.)  how 
many  lbs.  of  potatoes  will  pay  for  1840  lbs. 
of  hay  at  $9  per  ton  ?     [10.] 

9.  At  $8  per  thousand  find  the  price  of 
enough  lumber  for  a  tight  board  fence  6  feet 
high  and  10  rods  long.      [lo.] 

10.  Find  the  lowest  number  that  contains 
all  the  following  as  factors  :  6,  15,  70,  220, 
231,  275,  8,712.     [10.] 

A  maximum  of  10  marks  for  neatness  and 
style  of  work  may  be  allowed  on  this  paper  ; 
exclusive  of  these  require  30  marks  as  a  mini- 
mum for  promotion.  Count  120  marks  a  full 
paper. 

GRAMMAR— 3RD   TO  4TH   CLASS. 

Time,  2.\  hours. 

Limit  of  work. — Parts  of  speech.  Inflec- 
tions. Analysis  of  simple  sentences  as  far 
as  subject,  enlargements  of  subject,  verb, 
objective  complements,  adverbial  comple- 
ments. Correction  of  errors.  Definition 
should  always  succeed  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  thing  defined. 

Insist  on  neat,  legible  -writing.     One  mark  off 
for  every  mistake  in  spelling. 
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1.  What  words  are  understood  in  the  fol- 
lo\*ing  sentences  :  (One  mark  for  each  word 
supplied). 

{a)  Please  lend  me  your  book.     [4.] 
{b)  He  is  not  so  clever  as  you.     [2.] 
[c)  John  likes  me  better  than  him.     [2.] 
{d)  Kate  likes  me  better  than  she.     [2.] 

2.  Write  the  following  sentence,  introduc- 
ing the  changes  required  : 

I  am  teaching  Charles  to  add  his  sum. 
Change  (a)  the  subject  into  the  plural. 
(p)  the  verb  into  the  past  tense. 
{c)  •'  Charles  "    into    the    corresponding 
feminine  form. 

{d)  "his  "  to  suit  the  change  in  {c). 
{e)  sum  into  the  plural.      [5]. 

3.  ♦•  Who  will  help  me  to  learn  my  spelling 
lesson  ?" 

(a)  What  kind  of  a  pronoun  is  '*  who  "  ? 
Give  reason,     [o  +  2.] 

(^)  Is  *♦  will  help  "  transitive  or  intransi- 
tive?    Why?     [0  +  2.] 

(c)  Why  is  "learn  "  a  verb  ?      [2.] 

(rf)  What  part  of  speech  is  *•  spelling  "  ? 
Why?     [0  +  2.] 

(<?)  What  is  the  case  of  **  lesson  "  ?  Why  ? 
[0  +  2.] 

4.  Make  a  table  of  words  in  the  singular 
number  in  one  column  and  the  corresponding 
plurals  in  another  column,  using  the  follow- 
ing words  as  one  of  each  pair  :  child,  pence, 
hero,  woman,  dice,  flies,  I,  he,  scarf.      [9  ] 


5.  "He  is  too  lazy  to  walk  very  quickly." 
Derive  the  full  definition  of  an  adverb  from 
examining  its  uses  in  the  foregoing  sentence. 
[9.] 

6.  Parse  "  'Comeback,'  he  cried,  'across 
this  stormy  water.'"  (2^  marks  eachj. 
[20.] 

7.  Analyze  : 

{a)  And  fast  before  her  father's  men. 

Three  days  we  fled  together.     [4.] 

{b)  His  horsemen  hard  behind  us  ride. 
[4.] 

(c)  Out  spoke  the  hardy  Highland  wight. 
[4.] 

{d)  I'm  ready.     [3.] 

{e)  One  lovely  arm  she  stretched  for  aid. 
[4.] 

(/)  The  loud  waves  lashed  the  shore 
Return  or  aid  preventing.     [5.] 

(Two  marks  for  correct  division  of  each 
sentence  into  noun-part  and  verb-part,  four 
marks  for  correct  analysis  according  to  the 
scheme). 

8.  Select  the  correct  word  from  the  fol- 
lowing pairs,  and  (optional)  give  the  reason 
for  the  selection.  (Give  two  marks  extra 
for  each  reason  correctly  assigned.) 

'  he?  I  -<^  G-'8^   I  have  |  Tnl  | 
regularly 
regular 

{Count  go  marks  a  full  paper.) 


Both 


to  school 


this  winter. 


[8.] 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


THE   MAGAZINES. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  A  review  de- 
voted to  history,  economics  and  jurisprudence. 
Edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science 
in  Columbia  College.  Published  in  March, 
June,  September  and  December.  Annual 
subscription  $3  ;  single  numbers,  75  cents. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. The  first  number  of  the  new  maga- 
zine promises  well :  among  the  most  import- 


ant articles  are  "  Checks  upon  the  Legisla- 
tive Power,"  '•  The  Labour  Question,"  and 
"  The  Congo  Free  State." 

Building.  A  journal  of  architecture.  Pub- 
lished ev.  ry  Saturday  at  6  Astor  Place,  New 
York.  An  illustrated  paper  of  special  im- 
portance to  all  concerned  in  building,  real 
estate  and  the  various  trades  connected  there- 
with. 

In  LitteWs  Living  Age  one  is  sure  to  find 
many  attractive  articles  as  well  as  something 
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about  the  topics  of  the  day  and  a  good  story 
or  two.  Annual  subscription,  $8,  or  along 
with  any  of  the  American  monthlies  $10.50. 

Among  the  good  things  in  the  May  At- 
lantic are  articles  entitled  respectively, 
"Longfellow,"  and  "The  Aryan  Home- 
stead," also  a  poem,  "  The  Heart's  Call," 
by  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

The  Overland  Monthly  comes  early  to 
hand,  and  contains  much  that  will  be  read 
with  close  attention,  especially  by  those  in- 
terested in  Western  afifairs. 

Our  Little  Ones  (Russell  Publishing  Co., 
Boston),  is  a  magazine  which  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  inmates  of  the  nursery,  and 
always  contains  good  illustrations. 

Lippineott^s  Magazine,  under  the  new  man- 
agement, is  winning  its  way  to  a  high  place 
in  magazine  literature.  The  various  depart- 
ments, especially  that  of  book  reviews,  are 
ably  conducted,  and  the  articles  on  various 
subjects  which  appear  from  time  to  time  are 
of  no  little  value. 

Art  and  Decoration,  a  monthly  devoted 
to  interior  and  exterior  architectural  and 
other  decoration,  presented  in  a  recent  num- 
ber no  less  than  twenty-two  full-page  illus- 
trations of  great  beauty  and  interest  by  emi- 
nent artists. 

The  Youth's  Companion,  Boston,  is  the 
oldest  paper  on  this  continent  published  for 
young  people,  having  been  in  existence  for 
fifty-eight  years.  It  is  a  weekly,  in  quarto 
form,  fresh  and  wholesome,  not  sensational 
nor  wholly  devoted  to  stories. 

The  Sunday  School  Times,  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  its  able  staff  of  writers  and 
contributors  continues  to  provide  good  things 
of  the  highest  order  for  its  readers. 

Harper'^s  Weekly  maintains  its  p'ace 
among  the  very  best  illustrated  papers  on 
this  continent.  Its  political  utterances  are 
such  as  to  foster  independent,  honest  opinions 
on  matters  of  public  interest. 

Harper's  Monthly  for  May.  There  is  an 
article  here  for  the  lover  of  nature  in  Mr. 
Gibson's  "  Sap  Bewitched,"  another  for  the 
soldier  in  "With  the  Bluecoats  on  the 
Border."  Mr.  W.  H.  IngersoU's  ' '  Portraits 
of  the  Saviour,"  and  its   illustrations,  will 


be  studied  with  reverent  attention ;  while 
the  "  London  Season,"  and  the  serials  will 
please  the  most  fastidious. 


Selections  from  Latin  Authors.  By 
E.  T.  Tomlinson,  Head  Master  of  Rut- 
gers' College  Grammar  School,  New  Jer- 
sey.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

A  book  that  will  be  examined  with  plea- 
sure by  classical  scholars.  The  selections 
are  intended  for  sight-reading,  and  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  that  purpose. 


The  Choice  of  Books,  and  other  Literary 
Pieces.  By  Frederick  Harrison.  London 
and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1886. 
Toronto  :  R.  W.  Douglas  &  Co.  Paper, 
50  cents. 

Mr.  Harrison's  lectures  and  essays,  as  the 
literary  world  has  known  for  twenty  years 
and  more,  are  pleasant,  cheerful,  friendly 
reading,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion. About  one-third  of  the  present  book 
is  new  ;  five  of  the  numbers  are  lectures  de- 
livered before  popular  audiences,  and  the  re- 
mainder have  been  published  in  the  English 
magazines  and  reviews,  from  which  they  have 
been  frequently  reprinted.  Mr.  Harrison's 
style  is  attractive,  with  a  sparkle  that  reminds 
one  of  Macaulay. 


What  Does  History  Teach.  By  John 
Stuart  Biackie.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1886.     pp.  123.     75c. 

Professor  Blackie's  latest  contribution  to 
literature  consists  of  two  lectures  entitled 
respectively,  "  The  State,"  and  "  The 
Church,"  which  were  delivered  before  the 
Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh  a  few 
months  ago.  In  his  own  strong  and  trench- 
ant, yet  kindly,  style,  he  deals  briefly  and  sug- 
gestively, rather  than  exhaustively,  with  the 
great  problems  of  the  ages,  e.g.,  "  A  republic 
in  an  over-civilized,  highly-centralized,  bu- 
reaucratically- governed  country  (France), 
with  a  religiously-hollow,  hasty,  violent,  ex- 
citable and  explosive  people,  seems  of  all 
social  experiments  the  least  hopeful,  and 
that  is  all  that  can  wisely  be  said  of  it  at 
present."    We  wish  that  space  did  not  forbid 
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our  quoting  an  eloquent  sentence  about 
American  vs.  English  forms  of  government 
(and  of  wickedness),  and  yet  another  about 
the  "windy  artillery"  which  assails  the 
Church  of  God.  We  can  only  hope  that  many 
of  our  readers  will  see  them  for  themselves. 


Words  and  Their  Uses  :  A  Study  of  the 
English  Language.  By  Richard  Grant 
White.  School  edition.  Cambridge  :  The 
Riverside  Press.  Boston  and  New  York  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Toronto  :  Wil- 
liamson &  Co.     pp.  467.     $1. 

This  work  was  first  issued  fifteen  years 
ago  and  has  gained  an  important  place  for 
itsel.f,  having  been  of  service  to  teachers,  and 
indeed  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study 
of  our  mother-tongue.  The  author's  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  English  classics  and 
his  cultivated  taste  are  displayed  on  every 
page,  and  not  infrequently  opposition  is  dis- 
armed by  some  witty  thrust  or  happy  illus- 
tration. "Newspaper  English,"  "British 
English  and  'American'  English,"  "Words 
that  are  not  words,"  '*  Big  words  for  small 
thoughts,"  **  Shall  and  will,"  "Style,"  so 
run  some  of  the  chapter  headings. 


Scott's  Marmion.  With  Notes.  By  F.  S. 
Arnold,  M.A.,  of  Bedford  Grammar  School 
and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Riving- 
tons,  Waterloo  Place,  London,  1886. 
374  PP- 

We  pity  any  one  who  does  not  read  with 
enthusiasm  the  best  poem  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"the  buoyant,  virtuous  and  happy  genius 
exulting  in  its  own  energies,  yet  possessed 
and  mastered  by  a  clear,  calm,  modest  mind, 
and  happy  only  in  diffusing  happiness  round 
it."  We  need  offer  no  extended  remarks  on 
the  present  edition.  We  hope  our  readers 
will  not  think  us  unduly  dogmatic  in  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  it  is  the  very  best 
school  edition  yet  issued. 


Grammar  AND  Composition  for  Common 
Schools.  By  Prof.  Lyte,  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  Pa.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Company,  1886.     270  pp. 

This  book  is  carefully  written  and  arranged, 
special  attention  being  given  to  definitions 
and  the  more  obscure  grammatical  forms. 
The  part  devoted  to  composition  is  good,  as 


also  an  appendix  on  "Rules  of  Construc- 
tion." It  is  almost  amusing  to  see  the  Po- 
tential Mood  (!)  still  recognized. 

L  Indexing  and  Precis-Writing.  pp. 
224.  y. 

II.  Digest  of  Returns,    pp.  74.    zs. 
By   William    Russell,   War    Office,    Civil 
Service  Tutor.     London  :  W.  Stewart  & 
Co. 

The  above-mentioned  work  on  this  subject 
is  clear,  logical  and  complete,  dealing  with 
the  ground  in  an  able  and  thorough  manner. 
Ih  a  word,  intending  candidates  will  find 
that  they  are  shown  exactly  how  to  do  what 
is  required. 

The  "  Digest  of  Returns  "  is  well  arranged, 
and  the  exercises  and  specimens  worked  out 
are  quite  as  valuable  as  in  the  "  indexing." 
Those  who  are  preparing  for  Civil  Service 
eximinations,  or  intend  devoting  themselves 
to  commercial  pursuits,  will  find  these  books 
of  great  service. 

Electricity.  By  Linnaeus  Gumming,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  and  Rugby 
School.  London :  Rivingtons,  Waterloo 
Place,  1886.     pp.  389. 

In  this  work,  which  is  the  substance  of  lec- 
tures given  to  the  senior  boys  in  Rugby 
School,  but  which  certainly  goes  far  beyond 
a  mere  popular  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
electricity  is  treated  experimentally  rather 
than  theoretically.  The  sixteen  chapters  are 
divided  into  four  books,  entitled  respectively, 
*'  Magnetism,"  **  Frictional  Electricity," 
'•Voltaic  Electricity,"  "  Thermo-Electri- 
city,"  and  the  work  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
every  school  library,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  also  for 
its  own  merit. 


Foreign  School  Classics.     Charles  XII- 
par  Voltaire.     G.  Eugene  Fasnacht. 

The  series  of  Foreign  School  Classic, 
would  have  been  incomplete  without  Vol- 
taire's brilliant  biography.  The  present 
edition  is  specially  valuable  for  the  notes 
which  contain  corrections  of  historical  inac- 
curacies as  well  as  explanations  of  gram- 
matical and  other  points. 
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NOTES. 


The  Sauveur  Summer  School  of  Lan- 
guage, of  which  our'  readers  will  find  an 
account  in  our  advertising  columns,  has  been 
removed  from  Vermont  to  Oswego,  N.Y* 
It  has  been  established  for  ten  years,  and  en. 
joys  a  well-deserved  popularity. 

A  THIRD  edition  of  Fulton  &  Trueblood's 
Choice  Readings,  reviewed  some  time  since 
in  our  cjlumns,  has  recently  been  issued^ 
There  are  few  books  of  the  kind  so  free  from 
objectionable  features,  and  so  suitable  for 
use  in  the  class-room. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  otherwise 
usefully  suggestive  book  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Hod- 
gins  on  School  Architecture  and  Hygien**, 
contains  not  even  the  ' '  shadow  of  a  whisper  " 
about  teachers'  residences.  The  school  law 
empowers  trustees  to  erect  dwelling  houses 
for  teachers ;  and  a  portion  of  the  work 
might  have  been  profitably  employed  to 
advocate  a  move  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  James  Whitman,  B.A.,  the  author 
of  the  excellent  article  on  the  "  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,"  which  appeared  in  the 
April   Monthly,  is  a  barrister-at-law,   of 


Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  has  written  several 
other  articles  and  essays  of  merit ;  as  well  as 
a  poem  on  "  Canada,"  which  was  published 
in  Halifax,  and  dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
Lord  Dufferin. 


The  official  book-crop  is  expected  to  turn 
out  well  this  season.  The  new  Fifth  Reader 
is  promised  for  the  fall.  A  geography  is  in 
course  of  preparation  by  a  city  firm.  One 
already  completed  awaits  the  royal  sanction. 
Somebody  is  getting  up  a  grammar,  and 
some  other  body  has  on  the  stocks  a  book  of 
methods.  A  "Companion  to  the  Fourth 
Book"  has  just  come  out,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  we  shall  have  a  Coadjutor  to 
the  Fifth  Reader  before  this  time  next  year. 
It  will  also  be  in  order  for  some  one  to  pro- 
duce a  Key  to  the  New  Grammar,  Clues  to 
the  New  Geography,  and  Aids  to  the  Under- 
standing of  the  New  Book  on  Methods. 

Perhaps  the  lawyer  who  prepared  the 
book  of  Scripture  Readings  will  now  give 
us  a  little  Concordance  to  explain  the  rela- 
tions of  disconnected  passages,  the  harmony 
of  apparent  contradictions,  and  the  true  in- 
wardness of  mutilated  narratives  in  his  com. 
pendium. 


BUSINESS. 


If  you  know  your  subscription  to  have 
expired,  renew  it  at  once.  $i  per  annum  is 
the  subscription  price,  and  there  is  not  a 
teacher  in  Canada  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
that  sum  for  a  good  educational  paper. 

Notify  The  Monthly  at  once  of  change 
of  post  office,  always  giving  the  name  of  old 
office  as  well  as  the  new. 

The  Monthly  will  not  be  discontinued 
to  responsible  subscribers  until  ordered  to  be 
stopped.  Bills  will  be  rendered  from  time 
to  time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same 
will  be  expected. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  introduce  The 
MoNTriLV  to  their  friends  pan  have  speci- 


men copies  sent  free  from  this  office  to  any 
address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  examination  papers  in  this 
Magazine ;  in  many  cases  hints  and  answers 
are  given,  and  for  several  papers  solutions 
have  been  furnished  to  all  the  questions.  We 
hope  subscribers  and  others  will  show  in  a 
practical  way  their  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  editors  of 
the  different  departments  of  The  Monthly. 

Bound  copies  of  this  Magazine  in  cloth 
can  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  King 
Street  West,  Toronto,  for  $1.50  pe 
copy. 
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EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


BY    PROFESSOR     M.     MACVICAR,    PH.D.,    LL.D. 


IN  the  last  article  a  brief  outline 
was  given  of  the  principles  which 
should  guide  the  teacher,  the  means 
he  should  use,  and  the  qualifications 
he  should  possess  to  fit  him  to  do 
his  work  efficiently.  In  this  it  is  pro- 
posed to  outline  the  elements  on 
which  he  must  work,  and  some  of  the 
general  conditions  under  which  his 
work  must  be  performed.  One  of 
the  chief  objects  in  presenting  these 
outlines  is  to  indicate  the  necessity  of 
a  professional  education  upon  the  part 
of  every  properly  qualified  teacher. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  outline, 
as  in  the  former,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  give  an  exhaustive  analysis  or  dis- 
cussion of  the  subjects  presented.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  enough  is 
said  to  call  attention  to  what  should 
be  thoroughly  studied  and  under- 
stood by  every  person  who  occupies 
the  responsible  position  of  a  teacher. 


MAN    A    COMPLEX    UNIT. 

I.  Ma7i^  in  all  educafmial processes, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  organized  unit, 
composed  of  body  and  mind  united  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  one  element  of 
this  complex  whole  can  be  developed,  or 
in  any  ivay  affected,  without  in  some 
degree  affecting  the  efitire  being. 

In  view  of  this  proposition  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  carefully  noted  : — 

(a)  The  popular  classification  of 
education  into  physical,  intellectual, 
moral  and  spiritual,  is  very  mislead- 
ing. It  attracts  attention  from  the 
absolute  unity  of  our  being.  It  causes 
many  to  suppose  that  the  process  of 
education  is  actually  separable  into 
four  departments,  each  of  which  can 
be  carried  on  absolutely  independent 
of  all  the  others.  Those  falling  into 
this  error  find   it  difficult  to  under- 
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stand  why  the  Bible,  which  is  the 
peculiar  basis  of  spiritual  education, 
should  be  a  necessary  factor  of  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  education. 

{b)  The  truth  of  the  proposition  is 
now  generally   accepted.       Scientific 
observation  and  experiment  establish 
beyond  a  doubt  the   power  of  what 
may  be  called  the  law  of  reflex  action 
in   the   development   of    our   being. 
Even    common    observation   cannot 
fail  to  make  apparent  to  all  the  gen- 
eral   effects    of  the    reflex  action   of 
mind  upon  body,  and  of  body  upon 
mind.     It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that 
diseases  of  the  body  may  be  induced 
either  by  deranged  states  of  the  phy- 
sical organism,  or  by  deranged  states 
of  the  mind.     Not  unfrequently  does 
the  body  become  permanently   dis- 
eased as  the  result  of  the  reflex  action 
of  simply  immoral  thoughts  upon  the 
nervous  system. 

{c)  The  law  of  reflex  action  extends 
much  farther  than  is  usually  supposed. 
It  takes  in  the  entire  man.     Not  only 
does  the  body  aflect  the  mind  and  the 
mind  the  body  in  a  general  sense,  but 
each  organ  of  the  body  has  a  reflex 
influence  over  every  other  organ,  and 
each  faculty  of  the  soul  over  every  other 
faculty.     There  is  a  perfect  interde- 
pendence running  through  the  entire 
being.     It   is   literally  true,  whether 
we  refer  to  body  or  mind  or  the  union 
of  both,  that  "if  one  member  suffer 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  or  if 
one  member  be  honoured  all  the  mem- 
bers rejoice  with  it."     In  view  then 
of  the  power  and  ever-operative  nature 
of  the  law  of  reflex  action,  is  it  not 
CiCar  that  the  body  and  intellect  can- 
not   be  symmetrically  developed   in- 
dependent  of  a   corresponding   and 
parallel  development  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  ? 

THE    BODY    AND    ITS    ORGANS. 

2.   The   human    body    is    composed 
;fssmtiaUy   of  two   classes  of  organs^ 


known  as  the  apparatus  of  organic  life 
afid  the  apparatus  of  animal  life. 

{a)  The  function  of  the  apparatus 
of  organic  life  is  to  construct  and  to 
keep  in  working  repair  and  order  every 
organ  of  the  body ;  that  of  the  appar- 
atus of  animal  life  is  to  place  the  mind 
in  conscious  and  mechanical  relations 
to  the  body  itself  and  to  the  external 
world.     The  apparatus  of  animal  life 
is   composed — ist,    of    the    cerebro- 
spinal nervous  system,  which  includes 
the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  the  nerves 
connected  directly  with  these  centres 
known    as    the    sensory   and    motor 
nerves;  2nd,  the  skeleton,  which  in- 
cludes the  bones,  cartilages  and  liga- 
ments ;  and  3rd,  the  muscles.   These 
parts  are  united  together  in   such  a 
manner  as  to  form  two  classes  of  de- 
vices, known  as  the    sensory  organs 
and  the  motor  or  mechanical  organs. 
{b)  The  body,  viewed  with  reference 
to  education,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
structure  containing  a  series  of  organs 
or  machines — such  as  the  eye  and  the 
hand— which    constitute    the    instru- 
ments by  which  the   mind  performs 
its  work.     These  organs  or  machines 
compose  the  apparatus  of  animal  life. 
This  is  the  only  part  of  the  body  that 
can  be  educated.     It  possesses   the 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  the  vary- 
ing conditions  with  which  the  body 
may  be  surrounded,  and  to  be  im- 
pressed   by    these    conditions,    and 
hence  has  the  power  of  forming  habits. 

3.  The  healthy  development  or  growth 
of  the  entire  body  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition to  the  natural  and  efficieut  ex- 
ercise of  the  sensory  and  motor  or  me- 
chanical organs. 

{a)  The  healthy  development  of 
the  body  demands  that  healthful  food 
be  received  into  the  system,  in  the 
right  manner,  at  right  intervals  of  time, 
and  of  the  right  kind,  to  supply,  in 
proper  proportions,  the  aliment  re- 
quired by  nerves,  muscles  and  bones. 
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On  this  point  the  child  requires  the 
closest  supervision.  It  is  natural  for 
him  to  violate  the  conditions  named, 
whatever  may  be  the  consequences  to 
his  physical  constitution.  He  is  con- 
trolled in  what  he  receives  into  his 
system  by  present  enjoyment  ;  he 
consults  not  consequences,  but  taste. 
Hence  he  eats  and  drinks  what  proves 
most  destructive  to  the  health  of  his 
body.  This  whole  matter,  however, 
is  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  parents.  At  first,  when  the  child's 
tastes  for  food  and  drink  are  formed, 
they  direct  absolutely  what  should  be 
used.  Hence  they  are  responsible 
for  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
child  consequent  upon  indulging  tastes 
formed  under  their  guidance. 

{h)  The  healthy  development  of  the 
body  demands  exercise  and  rest,  sup- 
plied in  right  proportions  to  each  other, 
at  right  intervals  of  time  and  under 
right  local  conditions,  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  upon  the  organism. 
Each  of  these  conditions  are  constantly 
violated.  For  example,  over- exercise, 
in  fits  and  starts,  is  quiet  as  common 
an  evil  in  home  and  school-life  as 
lack  of  exercise.  Both  in  work  and 
play  certain  organs  of  the  body  are 
injuriously  taxed.  In  this  connection 
it  should  also  be  noted  that  rest  does 
not  always  mean  entire  cessation  of 
activity.  This,  particularly  with  young 
children,  simply  irritates  and  sets  in 
motion  other  destructive  agencies. 
What  they  should  have  for  rest  is  a 
change  of  activity  calling  into  action 
a  new  set  of  organs. 

4.  The  sensory  organs  are  the  m- 
struments  by  ivhich  the  mind  is  placed 
in  conscious  relations  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  itself  and  to  the  ex- 
ternal world.  They  are  usually  known 
as  the  five  senses. 

{a)  The  structure  of  the  sensory 
organs  should  be  carefully  noted. 
Each  is  not  a  simple  device  composed 
exclusivelv  of  a  group  of  special  sen- 


sory nerves.  For  example.,  the  eye- 
ball and  the  motor  nerves  and  muscles 
by  which  it  is  moved,  form  each  a 
part  of  the  organ  of  sight.  The  posi- 
tion in  the  body,  and  the  reason  why 
each  organ  is  so  placed,  should  also 
be  noted.  The  fact  that  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  nose  and  the  tongue  are 
located  in  the  head,  and  the  touch 
spread  over  the  entire  body,  is  not  a 
matter  of  chance. 

{b)  Each  of  the  sensory  organs, 
from  its  peculiar  structure  and  posi- 
tion, is  fitted  to  place  the  mind  in  con- 
scious relation  to  only  one  class  of 
phenomena  in  the  external  world.  The 
eye  connects  the  mind  consciously  with 
the  phenomena  of  colour,  the  touch 
with  the  phenomena  of  resistance,  the 
ear  with  the  phenomena  of  sound,  the 
nose  with  the  phenomena  oi smell,  and 
the  tongue  with  the  phenomena  of  taste. 
These  simple  classes  of  phenomena, 
and  their  necessary  consequences  and 
combinations,  constitute  all  that  can 
be  known  through  the  senses  of  the 
objective  or  material  world. 

[c)  No  one  of  the  five  senses  can 
place  the  mind  in  conscious  relation 
to  the  phenomena  which  belong  to  an- 
other sense.  The  cases  commonly 
know  as  a  substitution  of  one  sense  for 
another  are  only  apparent  not  real. 
For  example,  it  is  supposed  that  a 
blind  person  can  determine  colour  by 
touch.  In  this  case,  where  the  person 
has  been  born  blind,  he  never  can 
have  any  consciousness  of  colour. 
His  apparent  discrimination  of  color- 
ed objects  is  simply  the  result  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  degree  and  nature 
of  resistance  substances  give  to  the 
touch  which  are  called  blue,  red  and 
so  on.  Hence  he  can  pick  out  the 
objects  that  are  blue  or  red,  and  speak 
of  them  as  such  as  freely  as  a  person 
who  is  actually  conscious  of  the 
colour.  Another  case,  perhaps  more 
to  the  point,  is  commonly  cited, 
namely,  determining  extension  by 
sight  and  touch.     Here,  it  is  true  that 
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extension  m  a  certain  sense  is  given 
through  each  sense,  but  it  must  be 
noticed  that  the  consciousnes  of  ex- 
tension given  by  the  factor  colour 
through  the  sight  is  always  sharply 
distinguished  from  the  consciousness 
of  the  same  extension  given  through 
the  sense  of  touch. 

{d)  Our  consciousness  of  objects 
in  the  external  world  is  produced  by 
the  actual  contact  of  these  objects 
with  the  sensory  nerves ;  hence  all  of 
the  senses  operate  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  touch.  That  which 
produces  consciousness  through  the 
eye,  the  nose  and  the  tongue  is  as 
really  in  actual  contact  with  the  nerve 
in  each  case  as  that  which  produces 
it  through  the  touch.  For  example, 
the  consciousness  of  colour  and  of 
extension,  at  least  in  two*  dimensions, 
is  caused  by  the  actual  contact  of 
light  with  the  optic  nerve. 

5.  The  motor  or  mechanical  organs 
are  composed  of  the  various  devices  in 
the  body  bv  which  it  is  fitted  to  perform 
all  kinds  of  mechanical  work. 

{a)  The  body  as  a  whole  may  be 
regarded  as  a  complex  machine,  in 
which  are  located,  at  certain  points, 
special  devices  or  machines,  com- 
posed of  a  combination  of  sensory 
nerves,  motor  nerves,  bones  and 
muscles,  joined  together  and  fitted  to 
perform  a  special  work.  The  feet, 
the  hands  and  the  neck  are  illustra- 
tions of  these  devices.  The  hand, 
for  example,  is  so  constructed  that  it 
is  capable  of  forming,  almost,  an  end- 
less variety  of  mechanical  connections 
with  external  objects,  and  hence  cap- 
able of  performing  a  great  variety  of 
work. 

{b)  The  motor  organs  are  all 
subject  to  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  mind,  and  have  the  power  of 
forming  habits.  Hence  they  can  be 
educated  or  trained  so  as  to  perform 
the  work  for  which  they  are  intended 
in  an  easy  and  efficient  manner.     This 


training  should  commence  with  the 
infant  and  continue  through  childhood 
and  youth.  It  should  receive  the 
constant  attention  of  both  parents 
and  teachers,  as  the  strength  and 
efficiency  of  the  future  man  largely 
depend  upon  his  ability  to  use  effi- 
ciently the  mechanical  organs. 

6.  The  power  and  efficiency  of  the 
sensory  and  mechajiical  organs  depend 
upon  the  formation  of  proper  habits  of 
work,  and  these  habits  can  be  for7ned 
only  by  actually  training  each  organ  i?t 
doing  its  own  vjork. 

Habits  of  work  are  the  products  of 
time  and  persistent  practice.  Yet 
much  can  be  done  to  help  the  child 
in  forming  habits  by  a  proper  regard 
to  the  simple  demands  of  his  nature. 
Those  demands  suggest  that,  in  order 
to  form  good  habits  of  work,  his  course 
of  training  should  be  arranged  so  that 
none  of  the  following  conditions  are 
violated  : 

{a)  The  special  exercises  for  each 
organ  should  comprehend  the  entire 
range  of  work  for  which  the  organ  is 
intended. 

{b)  The  organs  should  be  exercised 
in  such  combinations  with  each  other 
as  will  occur  in  using  them  in  actual 
life. 

{c)  The  activity  of  the  organs  called 
into  exercise  should  not  produce  pre- 
sent or  future  pain  or  suffering. 

{d)  The  activity  of  the  organs  at 
every  stage  of  the  work  should  be 
sustained  by  a  present  and  prospective 
purpose. 

{e)  Present  results  should  always 
be  arranged  so  that  they  require  con- 
tinued attention  and  repetition,  in 
order  that  their  full  value  may  be 
realized. 

MIND    AND    ITS    POWERS. 

7.  The  mind  is  constituted  so  that  it 
has  the  power  as  a  unit  or  indivisible 
whole  of  sustaining  conscious  and  uncon- 
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scious   relations   to   entities    and  phe- 
nomena. 

Regarding  this  proposition  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  carefully  noted  : 

{a)  The  mind  is  in  no  sense  com- 
posed of  parts  which  perform  separate 
and  distinct  offices.  It  is  the  whole 
mind,  for  example,  that  perceives, 
that  wills,  that  recalls  what  is  past, 
etc. 

(6)  While  it  is  the  mind  as  an 
iitdivisible  unit  that  perceives,  that 
wills,  etc.,  a  clear  and  radical  distinc- 
tion exists  between  the  nature  of  the 
mental  energy  exercised  in  perceiving 
and  in  willing ;  hence  the  conscious 
exercise  of  mental  energy  can  be 
classified.  This  gives  rise  to  the 
distinction  called  faculties.  A  faculty 
of  the  mind  therefore  means  the  mind 
as  a  unit  putting  forth  a  distinct  kind 
of  energy  or  activity,  or  the  mind  as 
a  whole  performing  one  kind  of  mental 
work. 

{c)  The  power  of  the  mind  is  mani- 
fested in  two  ways,  namely :  as  an 
energy  or  activity  and  as  a  capacity 
or  receptivity. 

8.  Everything  to  ivhich  the  mijid,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  power,  either  as  an 
energy  or  capacity,  can  stand  consciously 
or  unconsciously  related  is  included 
imder  ofie  or  more  of  the  following  heads  : 

(a)  Entities  and  phenomena  per- 
taining to  space  and  its  contents  ; 

(d)  Entities  and  phenomena  per- 
taining to  time  and  its  contents ; 

(c)  Entities  and  phenomena  per- 
taining to  mind  or  spirit  and  its  con- 
tents. 

9.  The  mind  manifests  its  power 
as  an  energy  or  activity  in  eight 
simple  forms  as  follows  : 

{a)  In  perceiving,  or  being  con- 
scious of  what  is  now  and  here ; 

ip)  In  conserving,  or  retaining  out 
of  consciousness,  knowledge  or  past 
experiences ; 


I  {c)  In  reproducing,  or  bringing  back 
into  consciousness,  past  experience; 

{d)  In  representing,  or  holding  up 
before  the  mind,  all  of  which  it  is 
ever  conscious; 

{e)  In  comparing,  or  recognizing, 
the  differences  and  agreements  be- 
tween two  or  more  objects  of  con- 
sciousness; 

(/)  In  desiring,  or  choosing,  or 
preferring  the  presence  of  one  kind 
of  mental  activity  or  passivity  to  an- 
other; 

{g)  In  willing,  or  originating,  con- 
tinuing, or  changing  any  one  or  more 
of  the  activities  of  the  mind  : 

{h)  In  deciding  when,  where,  how, 
and  for  what  purpose  the  active  and 
receptive  power  of  the  mind  ought  to 
be  exercised. 

10.  llie  mind  manifests  its  power 
as  a  capacity  or  receptivity  in  two 
forms  as  follows  : 

(a)  In  the  phenomena  known  as 
the  feelings  or  as  pleasure  and  pain ; 

(d)  In  the  phenomena  known  as 
habits. 

PERIODS    OF    DEVELOPMENT. 

Before  outlining  more  minutely  the 
constitution  of  the  mind,  and  the 
principles  and  laws  of  physical  and 
mental  development,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  have  in  mind  a  clear  view 
of  the  general  conditions  under  which 
these  principles  and  laws  must  operate. 
Hence  the  following  outline  of  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  three  natural 
periods  of  human  development  is  pre- 
sented at  this  point,  and  should  be 
carefully  noted.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience  these  periods  may  be 
named  the  Period  of  Infancy,  the 
Period  of  Childhood,  and  the  Period 
of  Youth. 

PERIOD    OF    INFANCY. 

This  period  extends  from  birth  to 
about  the  end  of  the  seventh  year, 
and  is  marked  by  the  peculiar  con- 
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ditions  and  changes  set  forth  in  the 
following  propositions : 

11.  The  infant  commences  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  life  with  a 
body  and  mind  inherited  exclusively 
from  his  parents. 

(a)  Each  infant  commences  life 
with  a  physical  constitution  inherited 
from  his  parents.  This  constitution, 
and  this  alone,  must  be  the  starting- 
point  of  all  physical  growth.  Hence 
this  must  determine  and  regulate,  in 
the  first  place»  the  conditions,  includ- 
ing the  supply  of  food,,  with  which 
the  infant  should  be  *  surrounded 
through  the  agency  of  the  parent  and 
teacher,  to  produce  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  physical  organism. 

(d)  It  is  now  generally  conceded  by 
the  best  authorities  that  the  infant  in- 
herits from  his  parents  a  wide  range  of 
aptitudes.  At  birth  he  is  in  posses- 
sion of  a  definite  individuality  which 
distinguishes  him  from  all  other  chil- 
dren. This  individuality  includes 
physical  powers  which  necessarily 
develop  a  body  containing  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  one  or  both 
parents.  It  also  includes  physical 
and  mental  power  and  aptitudes, 
which,  as  surely  as  in  the  case  of  the 
features  of  the  face,  when  unrestrained 
will  manifest  mental  power  and  pro- 
duce a  course  of  action  containing 
the  characteristic  power  and  actions 
of  one  or  both  parents. 

(e)  The  infant  commences  life  with 
an  extremely  plastic  nature,  capable 
of  being  moulded  and  directed  almost 
as  the  parent  or  teacher  may  choose. 
This  condition  of  things  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  remove,  largely,  constitutional 
or  inherited  deformities,  and  to  trans- 
form, if  not  to  annihilate  entirely, 
powers  and  aptitudes  which,  if  left 
unchanged,  would  develop  into  a  de- 
fective if  not  vicious  character. 

12.  During  the  first  four  years  of 
the  period  of  infancy,  the  child  is 
dependent  entirely  upon   the  parents 


for  his  objective  surroundings  and 
treatment ;  hence  the  following  duties 
are  imperative  upon  the  parents. 

{a)  The  parent  should  furnish  pro- 
per physical  conditions  for  the  health- 
ful growth  of  the  child's  body.  These 
conditions  include  at  least  the  follow- 
ing :  A  proper  supply,  at  right  in- 
tervals of  time,  of  nutritious  food  ;  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  air  ;  the 
free  application  of  pure  water  upon 
every  part  of  the  body ;  clothing  of 
the  right  kind  to  protect  every  part  of 
the  body  from  injurious  exposure,  and 
which  admit  a  free  and  healthful  ex- 
ercise of  all  its  organs  ;  constant  and 
judicious  outdoor  exercise,  in  which 
the  feet,  the  hands,  and  other  organs 
are  actively  used  ;  and  plenty  of  un- 
disturbed rest  and  sleep.  These 
conditions  should  be  carefully  sup- 
plied throughout  the  growing  period 
of  the  child's  life.  But  the  absence 
of  them  during  infancy,  and  especially 
the  first  four  years,  results  in  greater 
evil  than  at  any  other  time,  {b)  The 
parent  should  furnish  proper  con- 
ditions for  mental  growth.  These  con- 
ditions include  at  least  the  following  : 
Such  contact  with  natural  and  artificial 
objects  as  will  produce  a  healthful 
activity  of  all  the  senses  ;  such  help, 
in  the  form  of  example,  as  will  lead 
the  child  to  use  words  correctly  in 
expressing  his  own  actual  experiences  ; 
such  exercises  and  guidance  as  will 
enable  him  to  form  the  habit  of  using 
his  feet,  his  hands,  his  mouth,  and 
other  organs  of  the  body  in  a  proper 
manner  ;  and  such  precepts  and  ex- 
amples also  as  will  cause  him  to  ex- 
ercise constantly  his  moral  and  spiritual 
natures. 

13.  During  the  period  of  infancy 
the  peculiar  process  of  physical  and 
mental  growth  that  is  going  on  de- 
mands special  care  in  the  treatment 
of  the  child. 

(a)  About  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year  the  brain  reaches  nearly  its  full 
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size,  while  the  other  organs  of  the 
body  have  little  more  than  commenced 
their  growth.  The  imperfect  con- 
dition of  the  brain  during  this  period, 
coupled  with  its  rapid  growth,  unfits 
it  for  continuous  work.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  be  carefully  noted 
that  all  physical  as  well  as  mental 
activity  is  the  direct  product  of  brain- 
work.  Hence,  to  save  the  brain  from 
over  work,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  to  guard  the  child  against  un- 
due physical  as  well  as  mental  activity. 
{b)  Physical  activity  is  the  natural 
and  necessary  product  of  the  growing 
process  going  on  in  the  body,  coupled 
with  the  endless  variety  of  new  ex- 
periences which  contact  with  the  ex- 
ternal world  brings  to  the  child. 
Hence  any  course  of  treatment  of  the 
child,  either  in  or  out  of  the  school 
which  prevents  unduly  this  activity, 
subverts  a  necessary  condition  of 
growth  which  will  prove  fatal  to  the 
natural  and  successful  development 
of  the  body  and  of  the  mind.  It  is 
therefore  clearly  the  duty  of  both 
parents  and  teachers  to  guide,  not  to 
prevent  this  activity. 

14.  The  period  of  infancy  is 
marked  by  certain  characteristics 
which  should  determine  the  course  of 
the  parent  and  teacher  in  training  the 
body  and  mind. 

These  characteristics  include  the 
following  : 

{a)  The  judgment,  reason,  will,  or 
conscience  plays  but  a  very  small 
part  in  controlling  the  child's  actions. 
The  activity,  therefore,  of  the  senses, 
and  consequently  of  the  mind,  is  the 
product  of  a  condition  of  the  sensory 
organs  which  may  properly  be  called 
hunger.  Sense-food  is  demanded, 
and  must  be  had  without  much  re- 
gard to  kind  or  quantity.  The  child 
pursues  in  this  the  same  reckless  and 
and  indiscriminate  course  as  he  does 
in  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
stomach.      Hence    the   parent    and 


teacher  must  guide  this  intense  sense- 
hunger,  and  furnish  the  proper  con- 
ditions and  surroundings  for  its  health- 
ful exercise  and  development. 

(6)  Inquisitiveness  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  mental  activity.  This  powerful  in- 
herent tendency  of  our  nature  mani- 
fests itself  in  two  forms  ;  Urst,  in  con- 
stantly asking  the  question.  What  is 
it  ?  and  second^  in  pressing  the  ques- 
tion. Why  is  it  as  it  is  ?  The  first 
is  a  demand  for  knowledge  ;  the 
second  for  the  principles  and  reasons 
of  things.  The  child's  inquisitiveness 
is  almost  exclusively  of  the  first  form, 
and  is  the  natural  product  of  the 
sense-hunger  before  mentioned.  Un- 
less he  is  blunted  by  unnatural  treat- 
ment, he  will  insist  upon  knowing 
everything  just  as  it  is.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  look  at,  to  taste,  to  smell,  to 
handle  the  objects  that  come  within 
his  reach,  until  they  cease  to  yield 
him  any  more  new  sense-food.  Then 
he  will  show  the  same  restlessness 
and  uneasiness  which  accompanies 
the  lack  of  a  proper  supply  of  food 
for  the  stomach. 

[c)  The  child's  actions  are  aimless 
in  the  sense  of  not  containing  any  plot 
or  plan  which  reaches  beyond  what  is 
now  and  here.  In  short,  they  are  aim- 
less in  the  singleness  of  their  aim.  The 
child  literally  complies  with  the  pre- 
cept, *'  Take  no  thought  for  the  mor- 
row;" hence  the  singleness  and  in- 
tensity of  his  activities.  He  loses 
himself  entirely  in  what  is  now  and 
here.  If,  for  example,  he  is  crying, 
he  is  all  crying  ;  if  playing,  he  is  all 
playing.  This  characteristic  of  child- 
nature,  properly  utilized  by  parents 
and  teachers,  acts  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  elements  in  forming  a  simple, 
pure  and  strong  character. 

{d)  Simple  credulity  is  a  natural  con- 
dition of  infant  life.  Everything  is  to 
the  child  what  it  appears  to  be.  He 
is  not  disposed  to  doubt  his  senses, 
nor  does  he  take  any  account  of  the 
endless  variety  of  conditions  that  may 
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give  a  false  colouring  to  what  is  pre- 
sent to  the  sense  or  mind.  Also  in 
making  his  own  experience  the  meas- 
ure by  which  he  judges  others,  he 
necessarily  takes  for  granted  that  the 
statements  and  reports  of  his  seniors 
of  experiences  that  lie  beyond  his,  are 
of  the  same  truthful  character  as  his 
own.  Hence  he  accepts  of  them 
without  any  questioning  until,  as  he 
grows  older,  he  establishes  by  unpleas- 
ant experiences  their  untruthfulness. 
When  he  reaches  this  conclusion  a  new 
condition  of  things  breaks  in  upon  him, 
and  he  gradually  commences  to  doubt 
almost  everything  that  has  not  been 
tested  by  himself.  This  process  has  its 
beginning  in  the  period  of  infancy,  is 
intensified  in  childhood,  and  reaches 
its  worst  form  in  youth.  In  view  of 
the  natural  consequences  of  the  abuse 
of  this  characteristic  of  infant-nature, 
it  should  be  a  fixed  principle  of  both 
parents  and  teachers  never  under  any 
circumstances  to  deceive  a  child. 

{&)  During  this  period  each  organ  of 
the  body  is  in  the  most  plastic  state. 


Coupled  with  this  there  is  intense 
physical  activity  and  absolute  single- 
ness of  aim.  All  the  physical  and 
mental  power  of  the  child  is  present 
in  every  separate  course  of  action  in 
which  he  engages.  Hence  the  readi- 
ness with  which  his  activities  can  be 
transformed  into  habits.  The  im- 
portance of  this  characteristic  of  infant 
nature  cannot  be  overestimated.  It 
is  capable  of  being  used  for  evil  as 
well  as  for  good.  This  is  illustrated 
in  the  formation  of  what  are  known 
as  loafing  habits,  including  the  awk- 
ward use  of  feet  and  hands  and  other 
organs  of  the  body.  But  it  is  es- 
pecially illustrated  in  the  formation  of 
habits  of  disobedience  to  parents  and 
others  having  rightful  authority,  and 
of  disrepect  of  law  and  of  the  just 
claims  of  superiors  in  age  and  in  ex- 
perience. Habits  of  this  kind  are 
largely  formed  during  the  period  of 
infancy.  Hence  at  this  time  neither 
parent  nor  teacher  should  fail  to  give 
proper  attention  to  this  element  of 
the  child's  nature. 


FRENCH  IN  THE  CLASS-ROOM. 


BY  W.  H.  FRASER,  B.A.,  UPPER  CANADA  COLLEGE. 


PROFESSOR  GOODWIN,  of 
Harvard,  the  celebrated  Greek 
scholar,  is  credited  with  the  remark 
that  he  would  just  as  soon  teach  a 
dead  student  as  a  dead  language. 
The  observation  is  witty,  and  con- 
tains at  the  same  time  a  theory  of 
linguistic  instruction.  Now,  Greek 
and  Latin  are  the  two  dead  languages 
most  generally  studied  by  scholars  of 
of  the  present  day.  Did  the  learned 
professor  mean  to  say  that  his  own 
task  of  teaching  one  of  these  lan- 
guages is  to  be  compared  with  the 
indisputably  ungrateful  and  hopeless 


one  of  instructing  an  extinct  student  ? 
His  words  appear  at  first  sight  to  ex- 
press an  extreme  paradox.  What  he 
doubtless  meant  was  that  unless  the 
method  of  a  teacher  is  such  as  to 
make  of  a  language  to  the  learner  a 
living  reality,  the  expectation  of  re- 
sult will  be  as  utterly  and  dismally 
groundless  as  his  clever  saying  im- 
plies, and  that,  indeed,  whether  the 
object  be  to  inculcate  one  of  the  so- 
called  dead  languages,  or  one  of  the 
most  actively  growing  idioms  of  our 
day.  The  words  perhaps  imply  an- 
other truth :  that  it  is  probably  more 
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difficult,  but  none  the  less  indispens- 
able, to  make  such  an  ancient  idiom 
as  Greek  or  Latin  alive  to  the  stu- 
dent as  far  as  possible  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  may 
be  done  with,  say,  French  and  Ger- 
man. The  teacher  of  any  sort  of 
language  must  soon  realize  in  his  ex- 
perience how  dull  and  unprofitable 
is  all  that  falls  short  of  Prof.  Good- 
win's ideal. 

The  average  pupil  will  succeed  in 
divorcing  to  a  degree  which  is  almost 
incredible  the  language  proper  from 
the  elements  of  it  which  he  is  study- 
ing in  his  grammar  and  delectus. 
Confront  the  pupil  reared  on  a  diet 
of  formal  grammar  and  translation 
with  some  simple  expression  like, 
*'  Vidistine  librum  fneumV  or  ^^Avez- 
vous  vu  mon  livre  ? "  even  after  he  is 
sound  on  each  word  as  to  theory, 
even  after  he  has  translated  dozens 
of  similar  expressions  into  English, 
and  you  may  be  not  a  little  taken 
aback  at  the  blank  look  which  will 
overspread  his  features.  Yet  to  be 
able  to  understand  such  expressions, 
and  to  be  able  to  use  them  to  express 
thought  is  really  to  know  the  language 
to  that  extent.  Jt  is  not  denied  that 
a  great  deal  of  what  the  natural  scien- 
tists call  "  dead  work  "  must  be  done, 
hard  and  uninteresting  in  its  way.  I 
do  not  advocate  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guage in  schools  by  any  unconscious 
or  parrot-like  method  ;  principles 
must  be  mastered,  and  details  of  in- 
flection and  grammar  must  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  but  that  is  only 
part  of  the  work. 

It  is  neither  a  new  nor  a  briUiant 
observation  that  any  literary  study  of 
a  language  which  aims  at  less  than 
expressing  the  thought  of  the  stu- 
dent in  it,  or  which  achieves  less 
than  an  abiHty  to  do  so  proportionate 
to  the  effort  expended,  is  study  mis- 
directed just  in  so  much  as  these  ob- 
jects are  not  attained.  It  might  be 
objected  that  such  a  system  would 


leave  out  of  account  a  study  of  the 
masterpieces  of  literature.  By  no 
means.  It  includes  them,  insisting 
onjy  on  the  fact  that  to  comprehend 
and  appreciate  them  fully  the  reader 
must  first  know  a  great  deal  of  the 
language.  You  cannot  appreciate 
Shakespeare  without  first  knowing 
English,  nor  can  you  appreciate  Mo- 
hbre  without  knowing  French.  Both 
these  authors  may  be  made  a  means 
of  inculcating  English  and  French, 
but  this  is  a  subordinate  use.  If  you 
are  to  enjoy  their  literature  as  such, 
you  must  first  have  thought  and  utter- 
ed and  heard  a  great  deal  of  English 
and  of  French. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is,  how- 
ever, not  a  full  discussion  of  the  gene- 
ral principle,  but  rather  to  suggest 
in  a  brief  manner,  and  without  any 
attempt  at  an  exhaustive  treatment, 
the  place  and  value  of  some  of  the 
various  class-room  exercises  as  con- 
tributing to  the  definite  aim  of  acquir- 
ing French  as  a  language,  and  not  as 
an  exercise  in  analysis  or  a  means  of 
deciphering  into  English  the  thoughts 
of  French  literature. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pros- 
pects of  success  of  many  a  promising 
pupil  have  been  blighted  by  the 
method  of  arrangement  of  the  ordi- 
nary French  grammar,  and  by  the 
conscientious  belief  of  the  teacher 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  duty  to  go 
through  with  it  straight  from  cover  to 
cover.  When  a  year  has  been  passed 
in  the  minute  details  of  article,  noun 
and  adjective,  and  the  pupil  finally 
arrives  at  the  verb,  without  which  he 
cannot  express  consecutive  thought, 
his  ardour  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  cooled. 
This  is  wrong.  The  verb  is  of  great 
difficulty  in  any  language,  but  it  is 
of  corresponding  importance.  It  is, 
so  to  speak,  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  language,  its  framework  and 
strength.  With  the  verb  and  pro- 
noun mastered,  the  other  parts  of  the 
sentence  will  fall  into  line  very  much 
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of  their  own  accord.  The  lesson 
should  comprise  some  verb  every  day 
until  the  pupil  is  proficient  in  it,  and 
even  afterward — ^just  as  the  musician 
practises  his  scales — the  knowledge 
of  the  verb  must  be  revived.  A  most 
useful  practical  exercise  is  to  throw 
the  verb  into  the  interrogative  form 
in  short  sentences,  and  to  require  the 
pupil  to  reproduce  in  his  answers  suc- 
cessively all  the  forms.  Indeed,  this 
exercise  of  compelling  the  pupil  to 
frame  an  answer  to  questions,  however 
simple,  is  of  great  value  in  initiating 
him  mto  the  habit  of  expressing 
thought  in  the  language  he  is  studying. 
What  proportion  of  time  and  effort 
should  be  spent  on  written  exercises 
is  an  important  and  practical  ques- 
tion. Written  exercises  should  be 
mainly  for  preparation  at  home.  No 
lesson  should  be  passed  without  at 
least  a  few  sentences  in  writing — Eng- 
lish into  French — the  very  best  which 
the  pupil  can  produce  both  as  regards 
correctness  and  style  generally.  The 
hour  of  the  recitation,  however,  is  too 
precious  to  be  spent  on  what  requires 
and  should  receive  a  good  deal  of 
time.  Hence  the  exercises  in  the 
class  should  be  almost  entirely  oral, 
and  that  too  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word — books  closed  both  in  translat- 
ing from  French  into  English  and 
from  English  into  French.  This  re- 
quires more  effort  both  on  the  part 
of  class  and  teacher,  but  it  is  labour 
well  expended.  It  is  not  only  a  con- 
stant training  in  the  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage, but  it  demands  a  higher  sort 
of  intellectual  exertion — more  grasp 
and  range  of  mind  than  the  process 
of  working  on  the  printed  page.  Be- 
sides, the  teacher  need  never  fear  that 
with  a  course  of  such  training  his 
pupils  will  not  be  able  to  pass  satis- 
factorily any  written  examination  to 
which  they  may  be  subjected.  In 
fact  almost  the  only  written  exercise 
of  the  class,  apart  from  occasional  test 
examinations,    should    be    dictation. 


This  is  of  more  importance  in  French 
than  in  most  languages.  The  French 
themselves  attach  great  importance  to 
it  in  their  schools.  They  hold  that 
he  who  can  write  to  dictation  correctly 
knows  the  language.  French  is  ex- 
pressed by  an  exceedingly  delicate 
series  of  sounds,  difficult  to  distinguish 
both  in  the  utterance  and  in  the  hear- 
ing of  them.  The  method  of  phonetic 
representation,  too,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  worthy  rival  of  the  English.  The 
number  of  homonyms  is  enormous. 
A  dictation  exercise  is  quickly  done 
and  easily  corrected,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  training  ear  and  eye. 
Suppose  a  teacher  put  in  charge  of 
a  class  which  is  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion within  a  given  time.  A  text-book 
is  to  be  translated,  and  a  certain  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  grammar  is  required 
together  with  a  little  composition, 
often  wrongly  supposed  to  be  more 
ornamental  than  useful.  Now  the 
chances  are  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  class  is  obliged  to  go 
immediately  to  work  and  by  a  slow 
and  painful  process  to  translate  the 
text-book  into  English.  And  what 
does  the  result  amount  to  ?  Often, 
at  least,  to  a  capacity  to  turn  the  book 
into  indifferent  English,  with  no  ap- 
preciation of  it  as  a  work  of  literature, 
and  with  the  very  meaning  of  the  words 
impressed  upon  the  mind  merely  by 
their  position  on  the  printed  page. 
Reverse  this.  Let  the  translation  go 
very  slowly  at  first.  Devote  attention 
to  an  outline  of  the  grammar,  espe- 
cially the  verb,  let  the  pupil  turn  a 
great  deal  of  English  into  French,  and 
let  him  become  to  some  degree  fami- 
liar with  the  idiom.  When  he  has 
acquired  some  facility  in  turning  Eng- 
lish into  French,  or  in  forming  little 
sentences  of  his  own,  the  translation 
of  the  text  will  not  present  much  diffi- 
culty. It  is  true  that  it  requires  some 
courage  to  adopt  this  method.  The 
apparently  enormous  task  of  translat- 
ing the  book  is  always  looming  up,  but 
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with  the  necessary  preHminary  know- 
ledge of  the  language  acquired  in  com- 
position, the  translating  will  become  a 
pleasure  and  will  be  quickly  done. 

It  is  often  asked  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible, or,  if  possible,  is  it  worth  while 
for  a  university  man  to  acquire  a 
speaking  knowledge  of  French.  I 
should  like  here  to  record  a  most  dis- 
tinct and  emphatic  dissent  from  the 
position  assumed  by  an  educational 
contemporary  that,  "With  the  prac- 
tical purposes  of  the  modern  languages 
a  university  man  has  little  to  do."  A 
university  man  who,  at  the  end  of  his 
course,  cannot  speak  and  understand 
the  languages  moderately  well,  has 
much  to  be  ashamed  of.  Still,  there 
are  other  aspects  of  language  which 
rightly  claim  attention  in  the  univer- 
sity lecture-room — philology,  a  critical 
study  of  the  literature,  etc.  Besides, 
the  practical  difficulties  apart  from 
want  of  time  are  great,  diversity  of 
capacity  and  attainment  in  the  classes 
especially  so.  The  speaking  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  or  that  which 
leads  directly  to  it,  the  training  of  the 
ear  and  tongue,  and  the  habit  of  turn- 
ing the  thoughts  into  French,  are  work 
for  the  school-room.  The  circum- 
stances are  favourable  in  every  way. 
The  pupil  is  at  an  age  when  the  vocal 
organs  are  plastic  and  the  ear  quick. 
It  would  be  a  dull  boy  who,  with  one 
or  two  years  of  oral  exercise  such  as 
described,  would  not  have  acquired 
some  capacity  for  expression  and  a 
taste  for  it,  which  is  just  as  needful. 
By  a  speaking  knowledge  is,  of  course, 
not  meant  the  pitiful  jargon  which  a 
tourist  might  pick  up  from  a  dialogue- 
book,  but  a  conversation  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  grammar,  pronunciation, 
accent  and  idiom.  Such  a  facility  in 
place  of  being  of  subordinate  impor- 
tance is  indispensable.  It  is  not  the 
sole  object  of  study  by  any  means, 
but  it  is  essential  to  a  proper  study 
of  phonetics,  language  and  literature. 
Let  the  exercise  be  begun  early  in  the 


school,  let  it  be  followed  up  in  the 
university  as  occasion  permits,  and 
let  the  student  lose  no  opportunity 
for  further  practice.  If  all  this  is  done 
there  will  be  fewer  examples  of  the 
discontented  student  graduating  with 
an  evanescent  optical  knowledge  of 
what  can  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
only  partially  learned  by  the  eye. 

The  material  or  subject  matter 
which  is  to  form  the  basis  of  exercises, 
composition,  etc.,  is  of  course  very 
varied.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
tPiat  most  progress  will  be  made  if  the 
words  employed  in  the  exercises  and 
examples  are  as  concrete  and  familiar 
as  possible.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  sentences  used  to  illustrate  a  rule 
or  an  idiom  should  be  quotations  from 
some  of  the  French  classics.  The 
higher  knowledge  of  our  own  language, 
which  enables  us  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  best  literature,  rests  on  a 
very  broad  basis  of  knowledge  of  facts 
and  things  of  e very-day  life.  So  it  is 
with  French  literature.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  arrive/<?r  saltuin  at  a  jusf  appre- 
ciation of  it  without  traversing  the 
intermediate  stages  of  the  language. 

Another  point,  which  the  teacher 
must  decide  for  himself,  is  to  what  ex- 
tent he  is  to  aid  his  pupils,  and  to 
what  extent  they  are  to  work  inde- 
pendently of  him.  This  is  something 
which  is  of  more  importance  in  the 
study  of  language  than  in  other 
studies.  Shall  the  method  consist 
mainly  of  examination  on  work  pre- 
pared, or  shall  the  teacher  himself 
assist  the  class  in  the  preparation  of 
work?  If  half  the  recitation  were 
spent  in  going  over  the  new  lesson 
and  in  showing  the  pupil  how  to  learn 
it,  and  if  the  other  half  of  the  hour 
were  given  to  examining  on  the  pre- 
vious lesson,  the  labour  of  teachers 
and  pupils  would  be  most  pleasantly 
lightened.  This  will  not  absolve  the 
pupil  from  his  responsibility,  but  it 
will  instruct  and  direct  his  effort.  It 
is  a  method  of  instruction  which  now 
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prevails  largely  in  the  leading  Euro- 
pean universities,  and  which  leads  to 
most  encouraging  results. 

Such  are  some  of  the  aspects  under 
which  the  study  of  French  may  be 
considered.  There  is  much  more  that 
might  be  discussed  did  space  permit ; 
but,  granted  that  French  is  a  useful 


subject  of  study,  which  probably  no 
one  doubts  in  these  days,  those  who 
teach  it  must  remember  that  if  their 
teaching  is  to  be  a  success,  they  must 
take  care  to  have  an  ideal  sufficiently 
high  to  avoid  the  failure  of  those  who 
can  succeed  in  killing  even  a  living 
language. 


THE  PROBATION  OF  THE  TEACHER. 


BY   J.    M.    HARPER,    M.A.,    PH.D. 


IT  is  a  little  too  late  m  the  day  for  any 
one  to  think  of  advancing  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  a  Normal 
School  training  for  those  who  propose 
to  assume  the  charge  of  a  school  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  their 
lives;  and  more  particularly  is  this 
the  case  when  one  is  addressing  a 
constituency  like  Ontario,  where  the 
Normal  School  system  introduced  by 
Dr.  Ryerson  has  been  further  de- 
veloped by  the  organization  of  Model 
Schools  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. But  all  the  provinces  of  Canada 
are  not  so  far  advanced  in  this  respect 
as  is  the  province  of  Ontario.  They 
have  their  Normal  Schools,  it  is  true, 
but  some  of  them  still  suffer  their  ele- 
mentary schools  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  untrained  teachers  ;  and  as 
The  Monthly,  in  its  extending  influ- 
ence, finds  its  way  now  to  every  province 
of  our  common  country,  it  may  not 
appear  altogether  out  of  place,  while 
reference  is  being  made  in  its  columns 
to  the  probation  of  the  teacher,  to 
reassert  how  necessary  it  is  that  every 
teacher  should  pass  through  a  period 
of  preliminary  training  for  the  work  he 
proposes  to  undertake. 

The  Normal  School  is  the  first 
pledge  of  the  New  Education ;  and 
those  who  have  witnessed  how  time 
and  energy  are  often  wasted  in  school 
by  a  young  teacher  from  lack  of  skill 


and  experience  need  not  go  far  to 
find  the  strongest  argument  in  favour 
of  such  an  institution.  A  machinist 
has  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  five 
or  six  years  before  he  can  be  legally 
recognized  as  being  competent  to 
build  a  machine,  or  to  take  charge  of  it 
when  it  has  been  built ;  and,  however 
some  of  us  may  shrug  our  shoulders 
at  argument  by  analogy  and  its  un- 
certainties, we  cannot,  in  this  in- 
stance, escape  the  inference  that  a  pre- 
liminary professional  training  is  much 
more  necessary  for  those  who  have  to 
deal,  not  with  machines,  but  with 
human  organisms — with  those  com- 
plex mental  activities  which  are  ever 
provoking  in  the  child  mental  develop- 
ment or  retarding  it.  The  argument 
is  conclusive  even  when  no  greater 
complexity  of  skill  is  demanded  of  the 
teacher  than  the  mere  tact  to  conduct 
a  school  with  the  usual  attention  to 
discipline  and  order ;  and  who  will 
say  that  it  does  not  become  irresistible 
when  the  responsibility  of  mind  acting 
upon  mind  during  the  process  of 
school-work  is  duly  taken  into  con- 
sideration ?  Yet  no  argument,  how- 
ever strong,  is  unassailable.  Even  at 
the  present  time  in  some  parts  of 
Canada,  men  are  to  be  found  declaim- 
ing against  Normal  Schools  and  their 
expense.  These  men  maintain  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  such  institu- 
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tions,  and  base  their  antagonism  upon 
the  fact  that  untrained  teachers  are 
often  known  to  become  more  success- 
ful educators  than  other  teachers  who 
have  passed  through  a  Normal  School 
experience.  But  the  vice  versa  of 
such  an  experience  is  none  the  less 
true,  and  hence  the  statement  as  an 
argument  is  of  no  avail.  It  is  a  mere 
catch-penny  fallacy  used  mostly  by 
those  politicians  who  are  ever  ready 
to  die  in  favour  of  retrenchment. 
Training  is  experience,  and  it  matters 
little  how  teaching  experience  is 
gained  in  as  far  as  its  effects  sub- 
sequently appear  in  school-work. 
But  the  question  of  time  is  always  a 
matter  of  importance.  Five  years' 
honest  work — experimenting  work,  in 
a  school — may  do  for  a  teacher  what 
a  preliminary  Normal  School  training 
may  do.  By  daily  experimenting  with 
the  organisms  in  his  charge,  the  young 
instructor  may  attain  to  some  definite 
knowledge  of  the  how  and  the  why 
in  matters  pertaining  to  mind  ex- 
pansion, and  he  may  be  proud  of  his 
discoveries.  But  after  all,  his  dis- 
coveries are  much  the  same  as  the 
discovery  of  America  made  a  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  Columbus. 
His  discoveries  have  been  the  common 
property  of  the  world  since  the  days 
of  Pestalozzi;  and  he  naturally  be- 
comes discouraged  when  he  begins  to 
realize  in  his  own  experience  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
In  a  word,  had  such  a  teacher  been 
fortunate  enough  to  attend  a  series  of 
practical  illustrations  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  culture  of  the  human 
mind  may  be  promoted  on  the  basis 
of  its  own  nature,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  saved  himself  and  his 
pupils  much  inconvenience,  if  not 
pain.  In  view  of  the  discoveries  he 
has  made  all  alone  by  himself,  he 
certainly  can  claim  to  be  a  true 
teacher,  and  in  the  power  of  the 
teacher,  as  much  as  in  the  enactments 
of  the  State,  lies  the  hope  of  educa- 


tional progress.  But  Praeceptor 
nascitur  is  a  principle  too  narrow  for 
the  utilities.  The  average  teacher 
is  not  born  full  of  enthusiasm  with 
his  work.  That  enthusiasm  must  be 
excited  within  him  by  outside  influ- 
ences ;  the  first  stage  of  his  progress 
as  a  teacher  must  begin  with  the 
Normal  School,  where  he  becomes 
imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  education  as  an  art  founded  upon 
true  scientific  principles. 

From  the  Normal  School  and  its 
success  has  sprung  the  Institute  or 
Local  Teachers'  Association.  In  some 
instances,  the  latter  has  been  organized 
under  circumstances,  political  and 
personal,  which  have  prevented  young 
persons  from  undergoing  a  course  of 
professional  training  and  instruction 
at  a  Normal  School,  with  the  view  of 
preparing  themselves  for  the  work  of 
teaching.  Where  there  is  a  dearth 
of  trained  teachers,  as  there  is  in  the 
provinces  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia, 
the  Institute  provides  the  only  avail- 
able remedy,  until  the  Legislature 
thinks  to  pay  for  and  enforces  the 
training  of  all  teachers.  But  while 
the  absence  of  Normal  School  training 
may  necessitate  the  organization  of 
Teachers'  Institutes,  where  untrained 
teachers  may  associate  with  trained 
teachers,  or  with  those  who  already 
possess  a  matured  experience  of  school- 
work  ;  yet  the  Normal  School  is  none 
the  less  the  origin  of  the  Institute. 
As  soon  as  the  young  teacher  begins 
to  understand  that  mere  scholastic  at- 
tainments, without  experience  in  the 
art  of  imparting  instruction,  are  of 
minor  importance  in  raising  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  successful  teacher,  he 
becomes  more  and  more  anxious  to 
add  to  his  professional  experience 
by  associating  with  his  neighbour 
teachers,  in  order  to  collect,  from  their 
conversation  and  advice,  hints  which 
may  guide  him  in  his  experiments 
with  child-nature.  Anxious  to  succeed 
in  his  school,  and  to  raise  himself  in 
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his  profession,  if  profession  it  may  yet 
be  called,  the  true  teacher,  with  the 
light  of  progress  upon  him,  lencjs  all 
his  assistance  to  perpetuate  the  influ- 
ence of  the  local  association  of 
teachers.  Perhaps  there  is  born  with- 
in him  the  ambition  to  be  its  president 
or  secretary,  and  no  one  will  say  that 
the  ambition  is  an  ignoble  one,  or  is 
likely  to  interfere  with  his  progress  as 
a  true  teacher.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  Trades'  Union  about  the  organiza- 
tion. At  the  meetings,  weekly  or 
monthly,  the  daily  routine  of  school- 
work  can  be  freely  investigated  by 
men  and  women  in  love  with  their 
profession.  Discussion  leads  to  ex- 
periment, experiment  to  system,  and 
system  to  success.  To  have  opinions 
and  to  know  of  a  certainty  that  they 
are  not  mere  whims  or  prejudices, 
adds  to  the  strength  and  influence  of 
the  conscientious  teacher.  Better  to 
have  the  chaff  of  a  method  driven 
away  by  the  friendly  advice  of  our 
brethren  in  council  than  to  have  it 
choking  the  minds  and  intellects  of 
our  pupils,  until  at  last  the  dust  flies 
in  our  own  faces.  Through  the  In- 
stitute the  teacher  begins  to  realize 
his  responsibiUties,  feels  that  he  is 
not  standing  alone,  that  irrespective 
of  the  indifference  and  even  the  com- 
plaints of  the  parent,  his  methods  are 
the  right  methods.  When  he  has 
reached  this  point,  he  is  not  far  from 
the  honest  pride  which  may  yet  raise 
the  teacher's  calling  to  the  rank  of  a 
profession  equal  in  power  and  glory 
to  the  other  learned  professions.  In- 
deed, in  every  true  teacher  there  is  to 
be  found  the  germ  of  such  a  pride, 
born  of  the  desire  to  speak  well  of 
the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
Without  such  a  pride  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  he  may  be  compared  to  the 
man  who  starts  in  life  without  an 
ideal.  The  something  lacking  within 
him  has  to  be  provided  for,  and,  ere 
long,  we  find  the  teacher,  who  does  not 
possess  a  true  professional  pride,  as- 


suming a  false  pride'as  he  struts  amid 
the  difficulties  and  anxieties  which  be- 
set his  fellow  teachers,  or  as  he  sneers 
at  their  efforts  to  overcome  them. 
Magnifying-  his  own  diflficulties  into 
arguments  against  the  competency  of 
the  system  under  which  he  labours, 
he  soon  loses  sight  of  that  honesty  of 
purpose  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
all  success,  and  at  last  falls  into  decay 
both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  citizen. 
The  Teachers'  Institute  is  no  place 
for  such  Pharisaism  of  intellect  or 
rather  of  ignorance.  Within  its  circle 
there  is  room  only  for  honest  sym- 
pathy with  the  teacher's  work  and 
mutual  encouragement,  since  it  is 
through  such  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement that  the  teacher  reaches  out 
towards  the  position  of  the  workman 
who  fights  the  battle  of  destiny,  to 
fail  or  succeed  as  others  may  be 
pleased  to  think,  but,  at  least,  with  a 
sense  of  gain  to  himself,  from  an 
honest  endeavour  to  realize  the  ideal 
within  him.  What  the  Normal  School 
is  to  the  student-teacher,  the  Institute 
is  to  the  practical  schoolmaster  in 
harness.  It  forms  a  kind  of  training 
school,  in  which  the  teacher  is  novvr 
master,  now  student,  imparting  in- 
struction and  receiving  it,  giving  as- 
sistance and  finding  it,  and  which  thus 
tends  to  widen  his  knowledge  of  the 
full  scope  of  his  work,  as  it  leads  him 
to  understand  more  and  more  clearly 
what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done 
during  the  school-experience  of  the 
average  intellect.  To  the  Institute 
the  authority  of  logic  is  the  only 
authority  which  ought  to  be  admitted. 
It  is  a  mutual  improvement  society, 
and  when  authority  thinks  to  approach 
within  its  precincts,  its  official  trappings 
with  all  its  rules  and  regulations  ought 
first  to  be  laid  aside.  Only  on  such 
terms  can  discussion  be  free,  or  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher  properly 
matured  ;  only  on  such  terms  can  its 
usefulness  be  perpetuated  by  a  true 
consensus  of  thought  and  feeling.     In 
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a  word,  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  is 
to  bring  the  teacher  out  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  those  theoretical  ruts  into 
which  our  educational  machinery  of- 
ten runs.  To  the  system  it  gives 
breadth  and  an  upward  tendency, 
and  to  the  teacher  himself  it  gives 
versatility  and  confidence.  There  is 
an  art  of  teaching  which  some  one 
has  defined  as  the  lessening  of  the 
number  of  repetitions  for  a  given 
effect ;  and  the  trained  teacher,  after 
studying  and  discussing  methods  new 
and  old,  within  and  without,  but 
more  particularly  within  the  pleasant 
circle  of  his  neighbour  teachers,  is  far 
more  able  to  make  an  intelligent  use 
of  them  than  is  the  teacher  who  is 
feeling  his  way  in  school  at  every  step, 
and  has  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  in 
some  country  district  perhaps,  only 
the  light  of  nature  to  guide  him.  The 
teacher  who  has  not  specially  pre- 
pared himself  for  his  work  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  methods,  who  has  few 
means  at  his  disposal  to  gauge  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  mdividual 
pupils  as  well  as  of  a  whole  class, 
must  often  be  at  a  loss  in  his  efforts 
to  interest  or  to  rouse  the  flagging  in- 
terest of  his  pupils.  And  where  can 
Such  an  investigation  of  methods  be 
more  pleasantly  pursued  than  in  the 
Teachers'  Institute  ?  it  may  well  be 
asked.  There  the  teacher  can  learn 
of  the  methods  themselves,  and  there 
he  sees  how  the  driest  subject  may 
be  elucidated  by  the  most  interesting 
of  lessons.  There  he  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  specialist,  with  the 
teacher  who  is  said  to  have  his  hobby ; 
and  out  of  the  very  intensity  of  the 
hobbyist's  enthusiasm,  he  learns  much 
that  he  can  reduce  to  practice.  The 
man  with  a  special  method  is  a  bene- 
factor to  his  kind.  Out  of  his  strength, 
weakness  in  others  may  take  of  the 
activity  of  strength.  Touched  as  with 
a  live  coal  from  the  altar  of  the  special- 
ist's enthusiasm,  even  the  hum-drum 
teacher  may  be  encouraged  to  see  be- 


yond the  mist  of  his  indifference  to 
progress  in  school-work,  and  may 
eventually  be  led  to  understand  why 
a  teacher  ought  to  be  more  than  a 
teacher  if  he  would  wish  to  be  a  true 
man. 

But  beyond  the  Normal  School  and 
the  Local  Institute,  another  step  has 
been  taken  in  nearly  every  country  to 
raise  the  teacher  and  his  calling  to  a 
higher  position  of  respect  and  influ- 
ence. Every  system  of  education, 
framed  with  a  healthy  impetus  to- 
wards true  educational  progress,  must 
of  necessity  protect  the  interests  of  the 
agent  or  agents,  through  whose  energy 
the  system  is  to  be  productive  of 
practical  results.  In  the  zeal  of  the 
agent  lies  the  true  development  of  the 
system  ;  and  an  education  law  that, 
either  in  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  its 
enactments,  fails  to  recognize  the 
teacher  as  a  progressive  responsible 
agent  is  founded  more  or  less  on  a 
delusion.  To  make  a  man  a  mere 
machine,  and  at  the  same  time  a  use- 
ful machine,  has  long  been  proved  to 
be  an  utter  impossibility  ;  the  imper- 
fections of  humanity,  but  more  espe- 
cially that  element  in  human  nature 
which  craves  for  the  excitement  of 
experiment,  renders  such  an  attempt 
a  foregone  absurdity.  The  imperfec- 
tions of  the  teacher  may  be  excoriated 
by  a  constant  supervision ;  by  means 
of  time-tables  and  volumes  of  regula- 
tions, his  work  may  be  mapped  out 
in  such  a  way  as  to  tax  his  powers  to 
their  utmost ;  penalties  may  be  held 
over  his  head  restraining  the  wayward- 
ness of  his  originality ;  in  a  word,  a 
well  defined  groove  may  be  cut  out 
for  his  daily  guidance  by  government 
departments  and  sub-departments ; 
but  while  all  this  care  and  watchful- 
ness may  build  up  for  itself  a  record 
in  columns  of  marvellous  statistics,  or 
may  tend  to  adorn  with  facts  and 
figures  the  annual  homilies  of  super- 
intendents, and  inspectors,  and  de- 
partmental oflftcers,  it  will  certainly  be 
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ineffectual  in  making  the  teacher  a 
successful  teacher,  or  a  successful 
machine.  A  teacher,  to  be  a  success- 
ful teacher,  must  be  a  practical  man. 
and  to.be  a  successfully  practical  man, 
he  must  have  a  freedom  in  his  work, 
partly  defined  as  it  may  be,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  exercise  the 
natural  gift  within  him  which  urges 
him  to  advance.  He  may  be  con- 
trolled, but  in  being  controlled,  his 
personality  should  not  be  repressed. 
Though,  to  some  extent,  amenable  to 
the  State,  he  ought  not  to  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  the  red-tape  of  state- 
craft. As  it  is  with  society  in  general, 
so  is  it  with  teachers  in  particular. 
The  differentiation  of  men's  peculiari- 
ties is  the  strength  of  human  nature ; 
aad  it  is  this  principle  which  the 
General  Association,  in  the  untram- 
melled exercise  of  its  highest  functions, 
has  to  recognize,  if  it  proposes  to  ex- 
press its  full  influence  in  the  matter 
of  protecting  the  teacher's  interests. 
The  consciousness  of  weakness  is  the 
first  incentive  towards  union.  To  co- 
ordinate weaknesses  is  to  develop 
strength,  and  it  is  by  this  process  of 
co-ordination  that  teachers,  met  m 
council  and  protected  by  the  organized 
sympathy  of  their  co-labourers,  may 
hope  to  attain  to  that  position  which 
is  the  legitimate  ambition  of  all  true 
men,  namely  to  be  useful  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  powers,  and  to  be  re- 


spected as  members  of  a  self-respected 
and  progressive  guild.  From  necessity 
this  function  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion has  in  many  Provinces  been  sus- 
pended, and  yet  in  others  it  is  in  full 
exercise  with  the  most  beneficial 
effects.  The  Monthly  has  given  no- 
uncertain  sound  in  its  advocacy  of  the 
teacher's  rights  ;  and  some  of  its  latest 
utterances  point  to  the  birth  of  a  move- 
ment among  the  teachers  of  the  whole 
of  Canada,  which  may  eventually  lift 
the  teaching  calling  to  a  higher  plane 
among  the  professions.  The  time 
seems  to  be  ripe  for  the  organization 
of  a  general  convention  of  the  prom- 
inent educationists  and  headmasters 
representing  the  various  provinces  of 
the  Confederation.  Many  arguments 
in  favour  of  such  an  organization  will 
suggest  themselves  at  once  to  those 
who  have  not  made  the  calling  "  a 
stepping-stone  to  something  better.'^ 
If  this  paper  were  not  too  long  already, 
a  more  definite  advocacy  of  the  pro- 
ject of  a  Dominion  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion might  be  entered  upon.  The 
suggestion,  in  the  meantime,  is  pre- 
sented for  the  consideration  of  the 
teachers  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Such  an  organization  cannot  be 
realized  in  a  day,  and  yet  we  may  be 
tempted  to  give  our  reasons  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  Monthly  why 
teachers  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
project. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

BY   W.    H.    VANDERSMISSEN,    M.A.,    OF    UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE,    TORONTO. 


SO  much  has  been  said  of  late  with 
respect  to  this  department  and 
its  proper  standing  as  a  branch  of  the 
University  curriculum,  that  perhaps  a  | 
few  words  on  its  history  and  present 
position  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  I 
the  readers  of  The   Monthly.     In  i 


attempting  to  deal  with  the  subject  I 
leave  out  the  English  branch  entirely, 
with  which  the  Committee  referred  \o 
below  had  nothing  to  do. 

Modern  Languages,  though  added 
to  the  curriculum,  I  believe,  at  the 
same  time  as  Natural  Sciences,  may 
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be  considered  the  junior  subject  of 
the  course.  The  curriculum  of  this 
department  in  my  own  student  days 
treated  them  simply  as  a  branch  of 
belles-lettres^  with  a  small  spice  of 
philology  in  the  shape  of  Cornewall 
Lewis's  work  on  the  Romance  Lan- 
guages, the  course  in  German  entirely 
ignoring  this  important  matter. 

The  curriculum  of  1880,  which  has 
just  expired,  made  an  important  ad- 
vance in  this  matter  by  introduc- 
ing, at  my  suggestion,  Schleicher's 
"  Deutsche  Sprache  "  as  a  text-book 
in  German,  and  Deaz's  '^  Romance 
Grammar  "  for  French  and  Italian. 

When  the  present  curriculum  was 
being  prepared,  the  Senate  took  a 
new  departure,  which  was  based  on 
the  soundest  possible  principle,  and 
attended,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  by 
most  satisfactory  results.  They  ap- 
pointed an  advisory  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  three  lecturers  in  Mod- 
ern Languages,  Mr.  Keys  in  Italian, 
Mr.  Squair  in  French,  and  myself  in 
German,  together  with  two  teachers 
of  experience,  Mr.  George  E.  Shaw, 
of  the  Toronto  Collegiate  Institute, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Fraser,  of  Upper 
Canada  College,  to  consult  with  two 
of  their  own  number,  Prof.  Galbraith 
and  Mr.  Houston,  both  distinguished 
honor-men  in  the  department. 

This  committee  met  very  con- 
stantly and  unweariedly  week  after 
week  for  several  months.  There  was 
much  diversity  of  opinion  at  first 
among  the  members  on  many  points; 
but  moderate  and  open  discussion 
before  long  showed  that  there  was 
real  harmony  underneath  this  diver- 
sity. 

As  the  senior  member  of  the  com- 
mittee (all  the  members  having  been 
pupils  of  mine)  I  took  the  liberty  at 
the  outset  of  our  deliberations  of 
stating  at  some  length  my  own  views 
as  to  what  should  be  the  nature  of  a 
Modern  Language  course  as  a  branch 
of  University  study,  worthy  to  take 
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equal  rank  with  other  departments. 
No  subject,  I  held,  has  any  right  to 
appear  on  a  University  curriculum, 
unless  it  be  treated  in  some  way  as  a 
branch  of  universal  science  in  the 
highest  sense.  The  study  of  any  lan- 
guage, ancient  or  modern,  may  fulfil 
these  conditions  in  two  ways :  the 
language  in  question  may  be  treated 
either  in  respect  to  its  literature,  as  a 
phase  of  the  mental  development, 
either  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole,, 
or  of  a  particular  nation,  i.e.^  as  a 
branch  of  psychological  science;  or 
with  respect  to  the  language  in  its 
narrower  sense,  as  a  branch  of  physical 
(philological)  science.  The  Univer- 
sity, I  argued,  was  bound  to  give 
every  student  the  opportunity  of  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  knowledge  in 
both  these  branches,  so  that  he  might 
be  able  in  his  post-graduate  studies  to 
devote  himself  at  will,  either  to  both 
branches,  or  to  one  of  them  specially, 
Having  laid  down  this  general 
principle,  I  next  proceeded  to  show 
how,  in  my  opinion,  it  might  be 
carried  out.  All  the  student's  time, 
from  the  High  School  to  the  end  of 
his  Second  Year,  should,  I  held,  be 
applied  to  the  mere  acquisition  of 
grammar  and  vocabulary.  The  texts 
set  for  matriculation  should  be  mod- 
erate in  quantity,  so  as  to  leave  plenty 
of  time  for  grammar  exercises  and 
composition,  and,  with  respect  to 
matter,  of  such  interest  to  junior 
pupils  as  to  lighten  their  drudgery 
within  legitimate  limits.  With  this 
end  in  view,  I  proposed  Grimm's 
"Marchen"  as  a  German  text — for 
which,  I  believe,  every  teacher  and 
learner  of  German  in  the  Province 
is  grateful.  In  the  First  and  Second 
Years  the  amount  of  reading  pre- 
scribed should  be  still  moderate  (less 
than  on  the  old  curriculum),  with  the 
same  view  of  giving  time  for  composi- 
tion and  translations  from  English 
into  French  and  German,  but  of  in- 
creasing difficulty  as  to  matter. 
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While  the  student's  attention  ought 
to  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  language  pure  and  simple,  the 
history  of  literature  should  not,  I 
held,  be  altogether  overlooked.  A 
knowledge  of  the  general  outlines  of 
French  and  German  literature  is 
therefore  required  in  the  First  Year, 
and  a  more  detailed  acquaintance 
with  a  particular  (modern)  period  in 
the  Second  Year. 

In  the  Third  Year  the  student  should 
be  introduced  for  the  first  time  to 
the  study  of  the  various  languages 
from  the  earliest  stages  of  their  devel- 
opment, not  by  requiring  of  him  a 
mere  knowledge  of  paradigms  and 
lifeless  grammatical  forms,  but  by 
studying  them  as  living  organisms  in 
the  productions  of  authors  of  these 
early  periods.  The  study  of  literature 
should  be  taken  up  concurrently  with 
this,  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  an 
actual  study  of  the  leading  authors 
of  a  particular  period  in  specimens  of 
their  chief  productions,  in  quantities 
sufficiently  large  to  secure  this  object, 
yet  not  large  enough  to  be  burden- 
some, and  not  at  secondhand  in  a  text- 
book of  literature. 

Any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by 
reference  to  the  prospectus  of  studies 
that  the.  plan  outlined  above  is  carried 
into  effect  in  the  present  curriculum. 
While  claiming  to  have  first  suggested 
this  scheme  in  its  general  features,  I 
most  gladly  acknowledge  that  it  would 
have  remained  very  imperfect  in  many 
details  but  for  the  valued  suggestions 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Sykes,  of  Port  Perry,  in 
an  article  in  the  January  number  of 
this  journal,  entitled  "English  in  High 
Schools,"  seems  to  be  under  serious 
misapprehension  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  He  attributes  to  Mr.  Squair 
"  and  an  earnest  little  body  of  thinkers 
gathered  round  him  "  the  "  revolution 
which  has  ensued,  which  to-day  is 
about  to  crown  its  (by  the  way, 
what's  ?)  success  with  the  adoption  by 


the  University  of  a  course,"  etc.  At 
first  sight,  I  thought  this  was  a  com- 
pliment to  the  committee  1  have  re- 
ferred to  above,  though  the  mention 
of  the  junior  member  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  "earnest  little  body"  was  a 
litde  surprising,  and  Mr.  Squair  would, 
I  feel  sure,  be  the  last  to  put  himself 
in  this  false  position.  But  from  what 
precedes  this  remark  I  infer  that  the 
"  little  body  "  in  question  was  "  the 
moderns  class  of  'Z-i^y  Now,  their 
"organized  protests"  were  not  in  any 
way  whatever  a  motive  force  in  the 
committee.  The  committee  never 
heard  of  them.  Mr.  Squair  certainly 
never  mentioned  them ;  but,  like  all 
the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
contributed  his  fair  share  towards 
carrying  out  the  trust  reposed  in  us 
by  the  Senate,  that  we  should  make 
the  Modern  Language  course  worthy 
to  rank  with  the  other  branches  of 
University  study. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  course 
which  was  subsequently  agreed  to  by 
Mr.  Squair  and  myself  jointly  as  to 
French  and  German,  viz.,  the  study 
of  one  leading  author  (or  rather,  two 
in  French — Moli^re  and  Victor  Hugo, 
and  one  in  German — Goethe)  in  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Years.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  French,  the 
German  author  is  one  eminently 
worthy  of  special  study,  and  the  work 
(as  limited  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
College  Calendar),  is  not  excessive. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
in  his  last  convocation  address,  made 
a  reference  to  the  present  Modern 
Language  curriculum,  expressing  the 
opinion  that  it  was  "  perhaps  a  little 
too  ambitious,  having  regard  both  to 
the  strength  of  the  teaching  staff,  and 
to  the  capacity  of  the  learner."  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  results  of 
the  late  examinations  in  German  do 
not  corroborate  the  Chancellor's  ap- 
prehensions as  regards  my  own  de- 
partment, at  least  in  the  latter  respect. 
The  answers  of  the  candidates  in  the 
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third  and  fourth  years,  were  fully  up 
to  the  mark  of  past  examinations,  and 
the  proportion  of  honours  awarded  in 
the  different  classes  quite  as  large  as 
under  the  old  curriculum  last  year,  at 
the  college  examinations  conducted 
by  myself. 

With  respect  to  the  other  aspect  of 
the  questions,  viz.,  the  strength  of  the 
teaching  staff,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  the  first  duty  of  the  government 
to  remedy  any  deficiency  that  may 
exist  in  this  respect.  It  is  very  true 
indeed,  that  three  underpaid  lecturers, 
who  are  obliged  to  eke  out  their  living 
in  other  ways,  find  it  very  hard  to 
overtake  the  work,  though  I  think  I 
may  verture  to  say  we  use  our  best 
endeavour,  and  not  without  success. 
Eut  if  Modern  Languages  are  entitled 
to  any  place  as  well  in  the  university 
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curriculum,  justice  to  the  other  de- 
partments requires  that  those  who 
graduate  here  shall  rank  in  scientific 
attainments  with  those  graduating  in 
other  branches.  This  requirement 
is  amply  met  by  any  one  who  shows 
fair  proficiency  in  the  curriculum  as 
it  now  stands.  If  the  quantity  of 
texts  prescribed  is  excessive,  it  can 
easily  be  reduced  ;  indeed  I  have  al- 
ready made  some  suggestions  in  this 
direction  to  the  Senate,  in  regard  to  my 
own  department.  But  the  inadequate 
equipment  of  the  staff  should  not  be 
an  excuse  for  keeping  oae  graduating, 
department  below  the  level  of  the 
others,  and  sending  forth  students 
with  the  stamp  of  university  honour- 
men,  who  are  not  worthy,  in  point  of 
scientific  attainment,  to  rank  with 
their  fellows. 


LANGUAGE    TEACHING. 


BY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  INSPECTOR. 


ONE  of  the  charges  frequently 
made  against  our  Public  Schools 
is  that  pupils  leave  them  without 
being  able  to  express  their  thoughts, 
orally  or  on  paper,  with  any  degree 
of  facility  and  correctness  ;  unable  to 
write  a  letter,  and  unfamiliar  with  the 
most  common  business  forms.  Un- 
fortunately, as  regards  a  great  num- 
ber of  our  schools,  the  charge  is  true. 
Even  in  our  best  schools,  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  effort  is  ex- 
pended in  the  development  of  the 
power  of  expression.  In  the  average 
rural  school  the  poverty  of  language 
betrayed  by  the  pupils  in  their  class 
exercises  is  very  marked. 

Technical  grammar,  as  a  means  for 
training  children  "  to  speak  and 
write  the  English  language  correctly  " 
and  easily,  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting. 


It  was  folly  to  look  for  any  other 
result  from  the  method  pursued, 
What  has  it  been?  During  the  first 
years  of  the  child's  life,  when  his  mind 
and  nature  are  in  their  most  impres- 
sible condition,  make  either  no  at- 
tempt to  develop  and  train  his  powers 
of  expression  or  do  the  work  in  an 
unsystematic,  haphazard  manner.  In 
short,  allow  the  child  to  acquire  bad 
habits  of  speech,  let  these  habits  be- 
come hardened,  and  tJien  make  an 
heroic  attempt  to  free  him  of  these 
habits.  In  the  teaching  of  penman- 
ship, the  same  stupid  course  has  been 
pursued.  Need  we  wonder  that 
grammar  is  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  masses  with  pedantry  and  lack 
of  practical,  business,  common  sense? 

Correct  habits  of  speech  can  only 
be  formed  by  talking  orally,  or  with 
the  pen  or  pencil.     In  this  matter  we 
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have  been  trying  for  generations  to 
teach  violin-playing  by  talking  about 
it,  by  investigating  and  reasoning. 
What  is  needed  with  little  children  is 
practice  and  not  reasons.  This  prac- 
tice must,  however,  be  under  the 
direction  of  intelligence  and  skill. 
For  language  teaching  to  primary 
classes,  teachers^  not  mere  lesson  as- 
signors and  recitation-hearers,  not 
mere  keepers  of  order,  pedagogic 
policemen,  are  a  sine  qua  non.  Pro- 
perly conducted  language  lessons 
should  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  attractive,  as  well  as  useful  of 
school  exercises.  Throughout  the 
land  there  is  a  rapidly-growmg  desire 
to  teach  this  subject  as  it  should  be 
taught.  How  should  language  teach- 
ing to  first  classes  be  conducted  ?  is  a 
question  that  is  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  very  many.  To  help  our 
young  readers  to  a  correct  solution 
of  the  difficulty  we  cannot  do  better 
than  reproduce  the  following  admir- 
ably suggestive  article  from  the  pen. 
of  that  friend  of  the  children,  Francis 
W.  Parker,  in  the  Practical  Teacher. 

Devices  for  training  children  to 

TALK  with  the  PENCIL— DESCRIPTION  OF 

ACTIONS. — The  pencils  are  sharp,  slates 
clean,  and  the  children  ready.  Teacher : 
*'  Now,  children,  I  want  you  to  say  with 
your  pencils  just  what  I  do.  [The  teacher 
sits  down  in  a  chair.]  Please  tell  me  what 
I  have  done."  Should  not  allow  pupils  to 
tell  orally  what  has  been  done,  as  this  would 
lead  all  to  write  the  same  sentence.  Have 
each  pupil  see  the  act  and  describe  it  origi- 
nally. While  the  pupils  are  writing,  the 
teacher  should  look  at  the  work,  erase  mis- 
takes, and  be  ready  to  write  any  word  that 
the  pupils  cannot  spell.  Have  pupils  who 
have  written  correctly  read  their  sentences. 
Encourage  originality  in  expression.  One 
pupil  will  write,  "You  sat  down,"  another, 
"  You  sat  down  in  a  chair,"  "  The  teacher 
sat  down,''  ''Miss  Smith  sat  down."  Do 
not  permit  sameness  of  sentences. 

Actions  may  be  made  an  almost  inex- 
haustible means  of  sentence-writing.  All 
forms  of  sentences  may  be  developed.  Power 
of  quick  and  accurate  observation  may  be 
cultivated  by  this  device.  A  skilful  teacher 
may  discover  a  line  of  development  from  a 


simple  sentence  to  sentences  with  simple 
modifiers  of  subject  and  predicate  to  com- 
pound and  complex  sentences.  Actions  sug- 
gested :  Sit  in  a  chair ;  stand  up ;  walk ; 
walk  slowly.  Pupil:  Miss  Smith  walked 
slowly.  Walk  fast ;  pick  up  a  pin  ;  write  a 
word  on  the  board  ;  write  on  a  slate ;  go  out 
of  the  room ;  rap  on  the  door ;  come  into 
the  room ;  bow,  and  say  good-morning ; 
draw  a  picture  on  the  board  ;  point  to  the 
clock;  sing,  laugh,  run,  etc.  ;  take  out  your 
watch,  look  at  it,  look  at  the  clock,  and  then 
put  the  watch  in  your  pocket ;  open  the 
window  and  look  out ;  shut  the  window  ; 
draw  the  curtains. 

The  questions  may  be  changed  from 
"What  did  I  do?"  to  "What  am  I  doing?" 
"What  have  I  done?"  Allow  a  pupil  to 
perform  and  act,  and  have  the  class  describe 
it.  Have  two  or  three  pupils  consult  to- 
gether, plan  what  they  will  do,  and  then  do 
it,  the  class  describing  the  act  as  before. 
Have  pupils  listen  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  tell  what  they  have  heard. 

Telling  the  positions  of  objects. — 
Put  a  hat  on  a  box.  Write  the  question  on 
the  board,  *'Wh5re  is  the  hat?"  and  have 
pupils  answer  it  with  their  pencils.  Put  the 
hat  on  the  table,  on  a  desk  ;  hang  it  on  a 
nail  or  peg;  put  it  on  a  boy's  head.  Put  a 
box  on  the  table,  under  the  table,  near  the 
table.  Pupils  will  write  the  sentences : 
"The  box  is  on  the  table,"  "The  box  is 
under  the  table,"  "  The  box  is  by  (or  near) 
the  table."  "Where  was  the  box?"  may 
be  asked.  Put  more  than  one  object  of  a 
kind  —  blocks,  for  example  —  in  a  box. 
Scholar  :  The  blocks  are  in  the  box.  Take 
them  out.  "Where  were  the  blocks?" 
"  They  (or  the  blocks)  were  in  the  box." 
Show  a  stem  with  leaves  and  flowers. 
"Where  is  a  leaf?"  "A  leaf  is  on  |he 
stem."  "Where  are  the  leaves?"  "The 
leaves  are  on  the  stem."  "Where  is  the 
flower?"  Take  the  leaves  off  of  the  stem. 
"What  did  I  do?"  Walk  to  the  window. 
"What  did  I  do?"  Go  out  of  the  room. 
"What  did  I  do?"  Enter  the  room.  Show 
the  difference  between  "in"  and  "into." 
Walk  across  the  floor.  In  this  way  nearly 
all  the  prepositions  may  be  taught.  Have 
pupils  tell  with  their  pencils  when  things  are 
in  the  room  and  in  the  yard.  "  Where  is 
the  clock?"  "Where  is  the  desk?" 
"Where  is  the  door?"  "Where  are  the 
windows?"  "Where  are  the  pictures?" 
"Where  is  the  blackboard?"  "Where  is 
the  maple  tree?" 

Use  of  pictures. — Every  teacher  should 
have  a  large  collection  of  pictures.  They 
can  be  cut  from  illustrated  papers,  maga- 
zines, old  books,  geographies,  etc.  Buy 
some  cheap  card-board,  cut  it  properly,  and 
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paste  the  pictures  on  it.  Another  way  is  to 
paste  pictures  upon  stout  manilla  paper,  and 
arrange  in  the  form  of  charts.  Wall  pictures 
may  be  used.  For  purely  sentence  writing 
(the  present  work)  wall  pictures  are  preferable. 
Write    on    the   board    the    idioms 

THEY    HAVE    LEARNED   IN  READING.— That 

is  .      There  is .      There  are ■. 

Those  are  .      I   see  .       Teacher : 

Tell  me  with  your  pencils  one  thing  you  can 
see  in  the  picture.  "That  is  a  boat." 
"There  is  a  girl."  "I  see  a  tree."  You 
may  allow  them  to  add  "  in  the  picture  "  at 
first.     Write  on  the  board,  "Where  is  the 

?"     "Where  are   the ?"      "The 

boat  is  on  the  water."  "  Tne  boat  is  on  the 
pond."  "The  boat  is  tied  to  a  post." 
"The  fishes  are  in  the  water."  "  The  hat 
is  on  the  girl's  head."     Question:    "What 

is  the doing?"     "The  boy  is  feeding 

ihe  fishes."  "The  girl  is  looking  at  the 
fishes."  "The  fishes  are  swimming  in  the 
pond."  "What  would  you  do  if  you  were 
there?"  "I  would  ride  in  the  boat."  "I 
would  watch  the  fishes."     "  What  kind  of  a 

is   that?"     "That   is   a   large    boat." 

"  That  is  a  large  tree."    "  The  girl  is  small." 

Take  another   picture.— "What  has 

the ?  "     "The  bear  has  a  stick  in  his 

paws."       "  The   girl    has   a   basket   in   her 

hand."        "  How    many are    there  ?  " 

"There  are  six  children."  "There  is  one 
man."     "There   is   one    house."       "What 

are   the doing?"     "What   kind    of  a 

is  it  ?  "    "  Where  have  the been  ?" 

"Where  do  you  think  they  are  going?" 
"What  do  you  see  in  this  picture?"  "I 
see  a  boy  and  a  girl."'    "  I  see  some  birds." 

"What  is  the doing?"     "The  girl  is 

carrying  some  sticks."  "The  boy  is  draw- 
ing a  waggon."  "The  birds  are  flying." 
"  Where  are  they  going  ?  "  "  Why  do  they 
carry  the  sticks?"  "Where  did  they  get 
them  ?  "     "  Whose  waggon  is  it  ?  " 

Use  of  objects  in  learning  to  talk 
with  the  pencil. — Give  each  pupil,  or, 
better,  have  them  find  for  themselves,  a 
plant  with  leaves  and  flowers.  Teacher  : 
Please  tell  me  one  thing  you  can  see  in  the 
plant.  The  pupils  will  write  readily  one 
sentence.  Teacher :  Now,  write  something 
else.  While  the  children  are  writing,  the 
teacher  should  watch  the  work  of  each  child 
so  far  as  possible.     The  main  purpose  is  to 


get  pupils  to  see  for  themselves  with  the 
least  possible  suggestion.  Teacher :  I  am 
afraid  you  did  not  see  much,  James;  look 
again.  You  s-e  something,  Martha,  try 
again.  If  a  pupil  sees  something  he  cannot 
name,  tell  him  the  name  and  write  it  on  the 
board.     Avoid   the   continuous   use   of  the 

same  idiom,  i.e.,  the  plant  has .      Get 

all  the  variety  in  idioms  possible.  Most,  if 
not  all,  questions  will  be  asked  by  the  ob- 
jects, and  the  investigations  will  grow  into  a 
system,  if  pupils  ar^  not  forced  into  one  from 
the  first.  Do  not  foreordain  what  the  child 
must  see  and  say,  but  let  the  God-created 
foreordination  act  as  it  will  under  the  right 
conditions,  and  then  follow ;  thus  both  child 
and  teacher  will  learn. 

Let  each  pupil  have  a  leaf.— 
Teacher  (writes  on  board)  :  Tell  me  one 
thing  you  can  see  in  the  leaf.  Now,  one 
more  thing;  read  your  sentence,  John. 
Who  can  see  something  that  no  one  has 
seen  ?  Take  two  leaves  and  compare. 
Teacher :  Tell  me  one  thing  that  you  find 
alike  in  both  leaves,  two  things,  three  things. 
Tell  me  one  thing  that  you  find  different ; 
two  things.  Take  three  different  leaves 
and  compare  them,  then  four,  and  so  on. 
Teacher :  To-morrow  morning  I  want  each 
one  of  you  to  bring  in  a  flower,  and  we  will 
talk  about  it  with  our  new  tonq;ues  (pencils). 

Each  pupil  with  a  flower. — Teacher : 
Tell  me  one  thing  you  can  see  in  your 
flower.  Step  by  step  each  pupil  may  be  led 
to  see  all  the  parts,  and  write,  sentence  by 
sentence,  what  he  sees.  The  words  leaves, 
stamens,  petals,  corolla,  pistils  are  devel- 
oped. Take  two  flowers  and  compare  them, 
then  three  flowers.  Every  discovery  gives 
zest  for  the  next. 

Put  a  stuffed  bird  before  the 
pupils. — Teacher:  Tell  me  one  thing  that 
you  can  see  (looking  over  Mary's  shoulder). 
You  have  good  eyes,  Mary ;  you  may  go  to 
the  table  and  see  somethiuLj  more.  Richard, 
your  eyes  are  not  good.  The  difficulties  of 
seeing  are  generally  entangled  in  the  me- 
chanics of  telling  (writing,  spelling,  punctua- 
tion, capitalization).  A  properly  graduated 
development  of  this  power — step  by  step — 
sinks  the  expression  into  the  automatic,  and 
gives  the  child  perfect  freedom  to  observe. 
Introduce  new  words — technical  terms — ^just 
as  fast  as  the  object  calls  for  them,  etc. 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  fail  sometimes.  It 
has  the  effect  of  an  electrical  shock,  starting 
the  life-currents  into  new  activities.  But 
let  us  take  care  that  these  falls  be  "  falls 
upward,"  and  that  new  grace  and  wisdom 
are  the  fruits  thereof. 


A  teacher  needs  three  things  for  enjoy- 
ment in  his  profession — some  leisure  ;  a  little 
surplus  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  such 
ends;  a  true  and  liberal  education,  extend- 
ing far  beyond  the  range  of  school  subjects. 
London  School  Journal. 
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A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  SINAI. 


BY  ISABELLA  BIRD  BISHOP. 


IT  was  a  striking  change  from  the 
jabber  and  clatter  of  the  Cairene 
Streets  to  the  silence  and  decay  of 
Suez,  and  from  the  green  fields  and 
redundant  crops  of  the  Nile  valley  to 
the  yellow  sands  of  the  desert,  and 
the  intensely  blue  waters  of  the  sea 
misnamed  Red.  From  the  balcony 
of  the  P.  and  O.  Hotel  I  looked  on 
the  golden  sands  which  lie  heaped 
up  against  the  walls  of  Suez,  on  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  just 
crisped  by  the  north  wind,  with  their 
brilliant  shallows  and  yellow  sand- 
banks, and  the  violet  channel  which 
leads  into  the  Suez  Canal.  Below 
the  hotel  two  Arab  boats  were  rising 
and  falling  on  the  tide.  A  few  hours 
later,  except  where  the  violet  tint 
denoted  deeper  water,  the  head  of 
the  gulf  was  in  most  places  only  knee- 
deep.  Not  far  from  this  spot,  at  all 
events,  the  host  of  Israel  encamped, 
and  it  was  reasonably  supposed  by 
Pharaoh  that  "the  wilderness  had 
shut  them  in."  For  their  encamp- 
ment lay  between  the  high  range  of 
the  barren  African  hills  and  the  bar- 
rier of  these  blue  waters.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  I  had  stood  on  the 
actual  track  of  Scripture  history,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  pilgrimage  through 
the  wilderness  of  the  wanderings 
opened  gloriously  before  me,  dignify- 
ing even  the  commonplace  prepara- 
tions for  the  desert  journey. 

On  my  first  visit  to  Suez  I  had  as- 
certained that  the  journey  to  Sinai 
and  back  might  be  accomplished  by 
a  lady  alone  without  any  real  risk  ;  and 
the  director  of  the  P.  and  O.  hotel, 
and  Mr.  Andrews,  the  P.  and  O. 
superintendent,  had  so  kindly  fur- 
thered my  wishes  that  when  I  returned 


I  found  that  Sheykh  Barak,  four 
camels,  four  Bedouin  Arabs  and  one 
Arab  servant  for  myself  were  already 
engaged,  and  that  I  was  to  start  on 
the  following  evening.  My  reason 
for  taking  a  servant  only  and  not  a 
dragoman  was  that  I  preferred  free- 
dom both  as  to  my  equipmen,ts  and 
manner  of  proceeding  en  route ;  and 
Hassan,  the  servant,  besides  knowing 
a  very  little  English,  was  quiet  and 
fairly  trustworthy.  I  took  one  bag- 
gage camel,  a  riding  camel  for  my- 
self, one  for  my  servant,  and  one  for 
the  sheykh.  I  hired  a  large  tent  for 
myself  and  a  small  one  for  Hassan ; 
a  mattress,  blankets  and  cooking 
utensils  were  lent  me  at  the  hotel,  and 
as  a  luxury  I  took  a  folding  chair. 
Disregarding  the  suggestions  of  Mur- 
ray's handbook,  I  reduced  my  stores 
to  a  minimum,  taking  only  two  tins 
of  condensed  milk,  two  of  cocoa  and 
miik,  some  raisins,  some  flour,  a 
pot  of  raspberry  jam,  some  rice, 
and  some  Liebig's  extract  of  meat, 
having  found  by  considerable  experi- 
ence that  such  diet  is  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  the  strength 
while  leading  an  open-air  life.  A 
white  umbrella,  a  washing-basin,  a 
goatskin  filled  with  Nile  water,  a 
lamp,  and  a  canvas  roll  containing 
clothing  completed  my  equipment, 
and  I  lacked  nothing.  My  books 
were  a  Bible,  Murray's  handbook 
and  "The  Imitation  of  Christ";  and, 
in  case  of  need,  I  took  some  brandy 
and  a  few  simple  medicines.  Sheykh 
Barak  signed  a  contract  arranging  for 
my  journey  to  Sinai  and  back  and 
my  safe  conduct,  the  route  being  only 
partially  specified.  Eighteen  days 
were  allowed  for  the  journey,  includ- 
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ing  a  halt  of  four  days  at  Sinai.  The 
contract  stipulated  for  tobacco  and 
coffee  for  the  Bedaween,  and  the  hire 
of  the  four  camels  and  the  escort 
came  to  ^£"16.  The  whole  cost  of 
the  expedition,  including  backsheesh, 
was  £,2^.  It  might  have  been  some- 
what less  with  a  dragoman,  but  I  had 
the  advantage  of  being  my  own  mis- 
tress. Eight  sheykhs  of  the  Towarah 
Arabs  have  arranged  to  undertake 
the  escort  of  travellers  in  turn,  so  that 
the  unseemly  strifes  which  used  to  be 
the  worry  of  travellers  are  now  at  an 
end,  and  no  journey  is  safer  than  the 
one  through  the  desert.  The  British 
consul,  with  official  caution,  dissuaded 
me  from  going  alone,  but  even  his 
objection  consisted  chiefly  in  the  risk 
of  my  being  detained  on  my  return 
in  the  quarantine  camp  in  the  unsa- 
vory company  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims ; 
and  I  may  say  here  that  my  journey 
was  accomplished  without  one  alarm- 
ing incident. 

AiN  MusA,  April  7,  1879. 

This  is  truly  delightful.  Early  this 
morning  the  sultry  weather  changed. 
The  wind  was  and  is  north ;  and  the 
shaded  thermometer,  which  yesterday 
stood  at  91°  in  the  shade,  to-day  only 
reached  72°.  Yesterday  evening  and 
this  morning  were  spent  in  making  my 
final  preparations,  and  in  getting  the 
food,  etc.,  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
At  2.30  p.m.  the  Sheykh  Barak.  Has- 
san, my  servant,  three  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  P.  and  O.  Company 
who  have  kindly  undertaken  to  see 
me  safely  started  on  my  journey  to- 
morrow, and  I,  left  Suez  in  a  large 
Arab  sailing-boat  with  all  my  "  gear  " 
on  board.  Blithely  it  sped  over  the 
rippled  waters  of  turquoise  blue,  its 
great  red  sail  nearly  crimson  in  the 
sunlight ;  bUthely  the  blue  waters 
laved  their  golden  margins — so  blithe 
and  beautiful  it  all  was  that  I  forgot 
that  the  "  waste  howling  wilderness  " 
stretched  almost  infinitely  in  all  direc- 


tions. There,  on  the  right,  were  the 
high  hills  of  Africa,  red  and  orange, 
fiery  and  blasted-looking ;  and  on  the 
left  rose-coloured  ranges,  with  violet 
shadows  in  their  clefts,  all  outlines 
sharp,  distance  obliterated.  It  was 
glorious;  and  the  keen,  life-giving 
air  helped  me  to  intense  enjoyment 
of  it.  Depositing  the  gentlemen  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  we  sailed  for  nearly 
two  hours  down  the  gulf,  and  then 
moored  at  a  rude  pier,  where  a  boat 
was  discharging  goatskins  full  of  water, 
looking  like  drowned  and  swollen 
pigs,  and  two  camels  were  being 
loaded  with*  the  same. 

Leaving  Hassan  to  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  getting  the  baggage  under 
way,  I  walked  the  two  miles  to  the 
Wells  of  Moses  alone.  The  first 
strange  sight  that  I  saw  was  four 
camels  being  driven  at  a  lumbering 
canter  down  the  narrow  pier.  These 
were  my  "travelling  equipage,"  and 
I  looked  at  them  with  dismay,  for 
being  so  lean  and  bodiless,  they 
looked  as  high  as  elephants,  and 
there  are  no  scaling-ladders  in  the 
desert.  The  Wells  of  Moses  lay 
straight  ahead,  visible  for  many  miles 
by  the  blackness  of  their  palm  and 
tamarisk  groves  against  the  golden 
sand.  It  was  golden  indeed  when  I 
landed,  but  long  before  the  walk  was 
ended  it  was  crimsoned  by  the  sink- 
ing sun,  and  so  were  the  sweUing 
sandhills  and  the  broken  ranges  be- 
yond them,  while  the  very  air  was 
rosy.  The  bold  hills  of  Africa  glowed 
like  incandescent  rubies  beyond  the 
bright  blue  water,  while  Suez,  faintly 
seen  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  suggested 
human  life.  The  air  was  intoxicating, 
and  purity  itself  Physical  life  even 
was  "  worth  living."  When  I  was 
about  a  mile  from  Ain  Musa,  I  saw 
that  a  large  Arab  caravan,  with  a 
number  of  armed  Bedaween,  was  en- 
camped round  the  wells,  so  I  sat  on 
a  stone  and  waited  for  my  escort. 

The  beauty  of  the  sunset  increased. 
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I  could  not  help  standing  up  now  and 
then  for  the  almost  childish  pleasure 
of  seeing  my  long  shadow  lie  in  purple 
on  the  crimsoning  sand.  1  had 
thought  that  in  many  lands  I  had 
seen  every  effect  that  sun  and  atmos- 
phere could  produce,  and  that  the 
sunset  over  the  Libyan  Desert,  seen 
from  the  mosque  of  Mahomet  Ali, 
had  exhausted  the  last  possibiHties  of 
novelty ;  but  nature  has  no  end  of 
surprises,  and  this  sunset  by  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  differed  from  all  others.  The 
historical  atmosphere  is  altogether 
new  likewise.  It  is  no  longer  that  of 
magnificent  but  semi-barbaric  kings 
who  now  "  lie  in  glory,  every  one  in 
his  own  house,"  of  a  power  and  gran- 
deur which  have  hardly  left  a  trace 
upon  the  world  of  to-day,  except  in 
tombs  and  their  contents,  but  of  a 
pure  theocracy  ruled  by  Him  "who 
liveth  and  abideth  forever."  It  is  of 
Him  and  His  purposes  that  these 
desert  sands  are  eloquent.  And  how 
real  the  Pentateuch  has  already  be- 
come !  These  swarthy  Bedaween, 
with  their  untamed  walk  and  expres- 
sion, their  wild  look  of  freedom,  their 
high  foreheads  and  hawk-like  noses, 
are  the  children  of  "  our  father  Abra- 
ham," and  Sarah's  entreaty  to  him, 
"  Cast  out  the  bondwoman  and  her 
son,"  might  have  been  spoken  in 
yonder  tent. 

I  have  no  special  interest  in  the 
vexed  question  of  the  actual  localities 
occupied  by  the  Israelites  throughout 
the  forty  years,  and  have  no  birs  to- 
wards any  one  of  the  rival  crossings 
of  the  Red  Sea,  but  it  was  most  fas- 
cinating to  sit  on  the  crimsoned  sands 
and  be  perfectly  sure  that  either  some- 
what higher  up  or  lower  down  the 
pillar  of  fire  guided  the  host  of  Israel 
from  the  land  of  bondage  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  desert.  As  I  looked 
across  to  the  magnificent  range  of 
the  Gebel  Attaka  (now  looming  darkly 
in  the  moonlight),  with  the  wide  open- 
ing  of    the    traditional   exodus,    the 


broad,  blue  sea  of  the  traditional  pas- 
sage, with  the  traditional  landing  al- 
most on  the  spot  where  I  landed,  and 
to  the  sandy  shoals  to  the  north  in 
front  of  modern  Suez,  I  knew  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake  that  Moses 
led  forth  the  twelve  tribes  from  the 
green  Nile  valley  and  the  stately  cities 
of  Egypt,  past  the  "  Mount  of  Deliv- 
erance" and  across  the  Red  Sea,  to 
this  level  desert,  where  the  taskmaster 
could  reach  no  more,  and  that  on 
Gebel  Attaka  they  looked  by  just  such 
a  moonlight  as  this  on  the  night  of 
the  "  heaping  of  the  waters."  To 
how  many  travellers  have  the  same 
reflections  occurred  in  the  same  place, 
and  ye^  they  come  with  all  the  magic 
of  novelty  to  me  ? 

April  8. 

My  large  tent  was  soon  pitched  on 
the  rolling  sands  near  the  seventeen 
wells,  surrounded  by  date-palms  and 
tamarisks,  which  are  called  the  Wells 
of  Moses.  A  fire  was  made,  the 
camels  and  the  Bedaween  lay  down 
round  it,  and  I  dined  with  the  three 
gendemen  in  a  sort  of  caravansera, 
an  Arab  room  full  of  sacks,  dirt  and 
fleas.  Our  meal,  eaten  by  the  light 
of  one  guttering  candle,  was  not  ap- 
petizing, but  the  desert  air  is  there. 
As  I  crossed  the  sand  to  my  tent  the 
moon  was  shining  brilliantly  through 
the  palms  and  silvering  the  sands,  and 
the  red  firelight  lighted  up  the  swarthy 
faces  of  the  Ishmaelites  and  the  un- 
couth forms  of  the  camels  with  all 
their  heaps  of  gear,  the  whole  grouped 
with  the  inevitable  picturesqueness  of 
the  East.  I  find  my  tent  very  com- 
fortable, and  slept  all  night,  in  spite 
of  the  severe  cold ;  but  the  shiverings 
which  came  on  in  Cairo,  with  nausea 
and  curious  pains,  though  modified, 
still  continue,  though  my  friends  as- 
sure me  that  I  shall  lose  them  in  the 
pure  desert  air. 

Ain  Hawarah  (Marah). — This  is 
my  third  night  in  the  desert,  and  I  am 
sitting  in  my  "  tent  door  in  the  cool 
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of  the  day  " — or  what  should  be  so, 
for  the  sun  has  sunk  behind  the  Afri- 
can hills.  The  air,  however,  is  close 
and  hot,  and  I  am  overcome  with 
fatigue.  I  rose  before  daylight  at  Ain 
Musa.  The  sunrise  was  scarcely  less 
beautiful  than  the  sunset.  I  went 
round  what  is  in  fact  an  oasis — tanks 
of  brackish  and  unclean-looking  water, 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  small  and 
shaggy  date-palms,  enclosed  by  some 
ruinous  fences  and  walls,  which  give 
shelter  to  a  few  people  who  take  care 
of  the  trees.  By  eight  the  tent  and 
baggage  were  on  the  baggage-camel, 
and,  sending  the  animals  on,  my 
friends  and  I  walked  for  the  first  two 
miles  ;  and,  on  overtaking  the  camels, 
they  returned  to  Suez,  and  I  began 
my  solitary  pilgrimage.  My  beast  is 
a  saddle-camel,  quite  young,  and  not 
completely  broken ;  it  occasionally 
shies,  and  for  a  few  yards  afterwards 
breaks  into  an, agonizing  trot.  It  does 
not  lie  quiet  while  I  mount  it,  but  two 
or  three  times,  just  as  I  have  been 
getting  on,  it  has  jumped  up  with  an 
angry  roar,  and  has  taken  the  com- 
bined effort  of  several  Bedaween  to 
make  it  lie  down  and  keep  down.  I 
have  now  travelled  on  saddle-horses, 
pack-horses,  mules,  asses,  cows,  ele- 
phants, and  a  camel ;  and,  though  the 
fatigue  of  sitting  ten  hours  daily  on  a 
camel's  back  is  very  great,  and  its 
slow,  swinging  gait  is  wearisome  and 
painful  to  the  muscles,  it  is  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  I  expected — not  worse,  I 
think",  than  an  elephant,  and  not  so 
bad  as  a  Japanese  pack-horse.  I  am 
riding  on  the  ordinary  pack-saddle, 
which  rests  on  the  top  of  the  hump. 
On  either  side  are  attached  two  large 
goat's-hair  sacks,  full  of  maize,  Arab 
clothing,  etc.  Then  there  are  some 
cushions,  a  cooler  of  water,  my  travel- 
ling-bag, umbrella,  etc.,  so  that  there 
is  a  tolerably  flat  and  cushioned  level 
over  three  feet  wide  on  which  I  can 
change  my  position  ;  for  part  of  the 
day  I  sit  with  my  feet  over  the  front 


of  the  saddle,  supported  by  two  rope 
loops,  and  at  times  change  and  sit 
altogether  in  the  middle  of  the  erec- 
tion or  with  my  feet  over  the  side.  A 
Bedaween  leads  the  beast  with  a  rope, 
and  it  strides  on  hour  after  hour  at 
the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour. 

The  routine  is  invariable.  At  7.30 
a.m.  Hassan  brings  me  a  pint  of  water 
for  washing.  At  eight  I  go  outside 
my  tent,  pitch  my  folding- chair,  and 
take  my  breakfast,  which  consists  of  a 
cup  of  chocolate  with  condensed  milk 
and  a  bowl  of  rice.  While  I  eat  the 
tent  is  folded  up  and  the  baggage- 
camel  is  loaded,  roaring  horribly  all 
the  time,  and  turning  his  long  neck 
from  side  to  side  as  if  he  were  appeal- 
ing from  injustice.  Sheykh  Barak, 
like  his  kinsmen,  has  been  down  to 
*'  buy  corn  in  Egypt,"  and  his  camel 
likewise  carries  a  load.  When  all  the 
burdens  have  been  adjusted,  a  process 
which  involves  much  shouting  and 
apparent  quarrelling,  the  camels  are 
driven  off,  and  I  usually  walk  as  far 
as  I  can  to  lessen  the  tedium  of  the 
day.  The  rolling  sands  of  the  Libyan 
Desert,  with  their  ankle-deep  toil, 
have  no  place  here. 

All  this  region  looks  like  the  level 
beach  of  a  sea.  The  Red  Sea  must 
have  covered  it  at  one  time.  It  is 
hard  sand  and  gravel,  and  as  easy  to 
walk  upon  as  a  gravel  walk.  When 
I  can  walk  no  farther  my  camel,  with 
much  difficulty  and  many  objurga- 
tions, is  made  to  lie  down.  Hassan 
stands  at  one  side  and  the  sheykh  on 
the  other,  and  with  Hassan's  help  I 
attempt  to  take  a  flying  leap  into  the 
middle  of  the  saddle.  Sometimes 
this  is  successful  the  first  time,  and  if 
it  is  Hassan  puts  an  arm  in  front  of 
me  and  the  sheykh  puts  an  arm  be- 
hind me,  and  the  dreaded  moment 
arrives,  which  I  am  more  cowardly 
about  each  time.  The  camel,  with  a 
jerk  which  might  dislocate  one's  neck, 
jumps  back  on  his  knees,  nearly  throw- 
ing me  backwards,  then  another  vio- 
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lent  jerk  brings  him  to  his  haunches, 
and  would  throw  me  over  his  head 
but  for  Hassan's  arm,  then  the  for- 
ward movement  is  arrested  by  another 
jerk  which  sets  him  on  his  four  legs 
and  leaves  me  breathless  on  the  lofty 
elevation  of  his  hump.  This  process 
is  reversed  as  one  dismounts,  and  is 
repeated  six  times  daily !  But  things 
are  not  always  so  comparatively 
smooth,  for  just  as  I  am  prepared  to 
spring  the  brute  makes,  a  snarling 
lunge  with  his  teeth  either  at  me  or 
his  driver,  or  just  as  I  am  half  up 
jerks  himself  up  on  his  four  legs  and 
the  whole  process  has  to  be  gone  over 
again.  Yesterday  I  had  just  touched 
the  saddle  when  by  a  rapid  movement 
he  threw  me  off  sidewise,  and  this 
morning  jerking  himself  up  before  I 
had  clutched  firm  hold  of  the  saddle, 
he  threw  me  over  his  shoulders  and 
bruised  me  a  good  deal.  After  being 
mounted  the  caravan  straggles  in 
single  file,  Hassan  bringing  up  the 
rear,  my  camel  being  led,  and  then 
for  four  or  five  hours  we  crawl  over 
the  burning,  glaring  sand.  I  now 
understand  what  is  meant  by  "As  a 
hireling  earnestly  desireth  the  sha- 
dow." At  8.30  a.m.  the  shadow  of 
my  driver  is  fully  eight  feet  long,  and 
as  the  morning  wears  by  it  shortens 
to  something  a  little  over  two  feet ; 
then  I  know  that  noon  has  come. 
The  camels  halt,  and  if  there  be  a 
rock  which  casts  a  shadow  Hassan 
lays  a  blanket  in  the  shade  for  me, 
and  while  the  Bedaween  smoke  and 
sleep  for  an  hour,  I  read  the  Scrip- 
ture account  of  the  wanderings,  and 
lunch  on  a  cluster  of  raisins.  I  am 
learning  a  deep  sympathy  with  the 
Israelites,  and  their  unbelief  and  mur- 
murings  become  more  intelligible  as 
the  days  go  by.  How  terrible  must 
have  been  the  trudge  through  this 
"  waste  howling  wilderness,"  how  bit- 
ter the  regrets  for  the  green  valley  of 
the  Nile,  how  weary  the  barren  sands, 
how  terrible  the  burning  heat  I    Better 


than  all  do  I  understand  the  simile^ 
"  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land."  To-day  on  the  parched 
plain  no  rock  was  found  to  give  shel- 
ter in  the  heat  of  noon.  There  was 
but  a  big  stone  about  two  feet  high> 
under  the  lee  of  which  the  Arabs 
scraped  a  big  hole  into  which  I 
crawled  and  lay  down,  screened  by  a 
blanket  laid  over  my  double  umbrella* 
The  sand  was  burning  even  through 
my  clothing. 

After  this  halt  the  baggage-camel 
and  the  sheykh  start  early,  so  that  I 
may  find  my  tent  pitched  when  I 
arrive  at  the  camping-ground,  and  I, 
with  Hassan  and  my  driver,  follow. 
Then  come  five  exhausting  hours 
over  the  blinding,  burning  sand,  and 
oh  !  how  eagerly  I  watch  the  driver's 
lengthening  shadow  growing,  growing, 
growing,  till  it  slants  surely  twenty  feet 
across  the  sand,  and  then  in  the  distance 
I  see  my  white  tent,  and  soon  the  day's 
toils  are  done.  The  camels  are  turned 
loose  for  a  short  time  to  browse 
upon  such  scanty  herbage  as  exists — 
gray  and  bitter — some  species  of  arte- 
misia,  the  tamarisk  and  the  acacia. 
The  Bedaween  make  a  fire  of  the 
dried  camel's  dung  which  they  have 
picked  up  on  the  way,  to  which  is 
added  a  little  charcoal  which  they 
have  brought  from  Egypt,  at  which 
they  boil  their  coffee  and  roast  their 
maize;  and  I  take  my  supper,  which 
consists  uniformly  of  a  cup  of  Liebig's 
extract  and  a  basin  of  stirabout  with 
a  little  raspberry  jam.  The  camels 
are  then  brought  in  and  made  to  lie 
round  the  fire,  looking  like  "  wrecked 
ships."  The  Arabs  talk  and  smoke,, 
then  putting  on  their  goat's-hair  cloaks,, 
lie  down  to  sleep  outside  their  camels  ; 
Hassan  retires  into  his  small  bell-tent,, 
out  of  which  his  feet  protrude;  and 
the  time  that  it  is  quite  dark  the  camp 
is  quiet,  till  the  grunting  and  roaring 
of  the  camels  at  daybreak  awake  me. 

I  find  these  Bedaween  very  inoffen- 
sive.    Hassan  is  a  city  Arab,  a  tall, 
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fine-looking  man,  with  the  harassed 
melancholy  look  which  seems  habitual 
to  his  race.  He  dresses  well  in  a 
white  garment,  with  a  coloured  silk 
girdle,  over  which  he  wears  a  bur- 
nouse, and  his  turban  is  of  striped 
yellow  silk.  He  knows  hardly  any 
English,  but  attends  on  me  well,  and 
things  go  very  smoothly.  Sheykh 
Barak  is  a  handsome  young  man,  with 
truly  Ishmaelitish  features  and  the 
look  of  scorn  which  these  desert 
rangers  wear.  He  makes  a  courteous 
salutation  morning  and  evening,  and 
helps  me  to  mount  and  dismount ;  as 
he  strides  over  the  sand  with  his  long, 
elastic  stride,  his  "  loins  girded  "  and 
his  matchlock  gun  slung  behind,  he 
looks  a  true  son  of  the  desert — born 
to  a  heritage  of  freedom.  The  other 
Bedaween  are  swarthy,  lean,  wiry 
men,  about  the  middle  height,  quiet 
and  well-behaved,  as,  for  instance, 
they  never  hang  about  my  tent  or 
stare  at  me.  Each  man  is  dressed  in 
a  single,  girdled  cotton  garment, 
which  has  once  been  white,  a  whitish 
turban,  and  a  pair  of  hide  sandals. 


These  men  are  so  lean  that  if  their 
arms  and  the  calves  of  their  legs  were 
not  muscular  one  would  call  them 
emaciated.  They  never  wash — re- 
garding ablutions  as  a  sinful  waste  of 
a  scarce  gift  of  Allah — and  their  shin- 
ing skins  have  a  whitish  scale  upon 
them  in  consequence.  Their  persons, 
their  clothing  and  their  gear  swarm 
with  vermin,  and  their  chief  occupa- 
tion during  the  noonday  halt  is  the 
solemn  search  for  these.  The  goat's- 
hair  sacks  which  are  on  my  camel 
contain  some  of  their  clothing,  and 
my  sufferings  from  the  vermin  which 
seize  upon  me  soon  after  I  have 
mounted  are  indescribable.  The  irri- 
tation produces  fever.  These  Arabs, 
though  Mohammedans,  never  appa- 
rently say  any  prayers — at  all  events, 
they  do  not  observe  the  hours  of 
prayer.  They  have  many  traditions 
concerning  places  in  the  desert  in 
connection  with  the  heroes  of  Hebrew 
history,  and  have  a  great  reverence 
for  Moses  and  Aaron.  And  these 
are  the  children  of  Abraham  ! — The 
Leisure  Hour. 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Dancing  as  Physical  Training. 
— Dr.  Crichton  Browne  has  had  a 
good  word  to  say  for  dancing.  In  a 
recent  lecture  before  the  Birmingham 
(England)  Teachers'  Association,  he 
insisted  on  the  importance  of  a  timely 
training  and  discipline  of  all  motor 
centres,  so  that  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  the  superior  plasticity  that 
characterizes  them  during  their  period 
of  growth.  He  spoke  of  the  value  of 
the  educational  training  in  this  way  of 
the  hand-centers  of  to-be  artisans,  of 
the  different  kinds  of  muscle-work, 
and  in  regard  to  dancing  said  that  if 
taught  at  the  proper  time — that  is, 
very  early  in  life — it  ''  may  discipline 
large  groups  of  centres  into  harmonious 


action,  enlarge  the  dominion  of  the 
will,  abolish  unseemly  muscular  tricks 
and  antics,  develop  the  sense  of 
equilibrium,  and  impart  grace  and 
self-confidence.  Every  day,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  we  may  detect  in  the  con- 
versation or  carriage  of  persons  we 
meet  painful  evidences  of  the  neglect 
of  dancing  and  deportment  in  the 
rearing  of  the  young." 

Life  in  New  Guinea. — The  Rev. 
J.  Chalmers,  a  missionary,  recently 
visited  the  country  west  of  Maclatchie 
Point  South-Eastern  New  Guinea. 
He  found  the  people  generous  and 
hospitable.  They  are  certainly  canni- 
bals, but  only  as  concerns  their  ene- 
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mies.  Sorcery  and  superstition  have 
their  home  among  them.  In  a  dubu^ 
or  sacred  house,  which  Mr.  Chalmers 
describes  as  the  finest  he  has  ever 
seen,  two  large  posts,  eighty  feet  high, 
support  a  large  peaked  portico,  thirty 
feet  wide,  while  the  whole  building  is 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  and 
tapers  down  in  height  from  the  front. 
A  large  number  of  skulls  of  men, 
crocodiles,  cassowaries,  and  pigs  orna- 
ment it.  The  human  skulls  are  those 
of  victims  who  have  been  killed  and 
eaten  by  the  tribe;  and  they  speak 
of  this  kind  of  food  as  the  greatest 
luxury,  and  think  those  are  fools  who 
despise  it.  The  whole  district  from 
Orokolo  to  Panaroa  is  one  great 
swamp,  and  the  villages  are  all  sur- 
rounded by  muddy  water.  Canoes 
are  a  necessity  in  making  mornmg 
calls.  Bridges  of  logs  or  trunks  form 
the  streets,  and  the  roads  are  more  I 
easily  traversed  barefoot  than  in  boots. 
The  houses  are  really  well  built,  and 
in  front  of  many  of  them  are  small 
gardens,  raised  ten  feet  from  the 
ground.  To  make  these  gardens,  a 
well-built  platform  is  covered  with 
soil,  in  which  flowers  and  tobacco  are 
planted  and  cultivated. 


The  Aim  of  Culture. —  The  aim 
of  true  culture  should  be  not  alone  to 
build  up  a  true  intellect;  but  through 
it  to  build  UjP  as  perfect  an  inner  be- 
ing as  possible.  Culture  brings  forth 
the  man  fully  grown,  well  formed,  rich 
blooded,  firmly  knit,  alive  all  over. 
We  are  thus  led  up  io  the  point 
whence  we  can  see  culture  as  nothing 
less  than  the  very  task  of  the  church 
upon  earth.  Culture  blossoms  into 
character.  The  modern  apostle  of 
culture  himself  tells  us  that  conduct  is 
three-fourths  of  Hfe.  Three-fourths 
of  the  energy  of  a  true  culture  must 
go  to  the  shaping  of  conduct,  to  the 
forming  of  character.  The  intellect 
blossoms  into  character,  and  character 
flowers  into  religion.     It  is  the  know- 


ledge of  God  to  which  all  noble 
studies  lead  us.  Every  glimpse  into 
a  truth  is  a  vision  of  God.  Every 
discovery  is  a  revelation.  It  is  true 
that  culture  and  religion  have  been 
at  variance,  but  that  is  the  fault  of 
a  feeble  conception  of  both.  .  .  . 
Religion  is  learning  that  its  mission 
is  to  fashion  a  perfect  manhood — a 
task  of  education,  which  is  to  be 
realized  only  by  leading  forth  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  and  instincts  of 
human  nature,  and  guiding  their 
growth  toward  a  harmonious  whole- 
ness. Culture  is  learning  that  its 
function  is  to  be  discharged  only 
when  books  make  men ;  when  the 
intellectual  life  blossoms  out  into  the 
moral  life,  and  the  moral  life  flowers 
into  the  religious  life  ;  when  know- 
ledge opens  into  wisdom,  and  wisdom 
bows  its  knees  in  worship  of  the 
infinite  truth  and  beauty  which  are 
one  with  the  eternal  goodness. — 
From  a  Sermon  by  Dr.  Heber  New- 
ton. 


How  TO  Treat  Inattention. — 
In  the  November  Institute,  "  M.  T." 
asks:  "  How  shall  I  treat  inattention?" 
As  this  is  a  question  of  importance 
to  every  teacher,  I  wish  that  it  may 
receive  many  replies  through  the  open- 
letter  department  of  the  Institute. 
May  I  be  allowed  to  give  briefly  my 
views  of  one  side  of  the  question  ? 

A  pupil  must  be  taught  to  exercise 
his  attentive  faculties  in  school,  as  he 
will  be  obliged  to  exercise  them  in 
later  life,  i.e.,  by  force  of  will^  even 
though  it  may  not  afford  him  the 
novelty  and  variety  of  a  trapeze  per- 
formance. Children  in  our  schools 
are  never  too  young  to  exercise,  in  an 
appropriate  degree,  this  will-power, 
and  any  education  which  neglects 
such  development  is  unfitting,  rather 
than  fitting,  for  the  realities  of  life. 
The  first  step  toward  this  mental  self- 
control  is  bodily  self-control.  Until 
a  class  has  learned  to  keepa reasonably 
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attentive  attitude,  mental  attention  is 
impossible.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make,  then,  is  this :  Be  sure  the 
physical  restraint  is  never  too  long  nor 
too  severe,  and  then  require  2ca.  atten- 
tive attitude.  This  will,  without 
doubt,  necessitate  some  discipline. 
Why  not?  Life  itself  is  a  discipline. 
What  is  there  in  character  worth 
having  that  is  not  discipline?  Blessed 
indeed  is  the  man  or  woman  who  has 
been  taught  by  the  wise,  kindly  dis- 
cipline of  early  years,  the  power  of 
self-control! 

The  essential  difference  between 
work  and  play,  or  recreation,  is  in  the 
degree  of  restraint  exercised.  Work, 
whether  in  school  or  out,  implies  re- 
straint imposed  by  self  or  by  others. 
Play  implies,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  removal  of  such  restraint. 
If  every  child  born  into  this  world 
would  take  to  work  as  a  duck  to  the 
water,  how  beautifully  some  of  our 
theories  would  apply  !  Yes,  let  us 
make  our  lessons  absorbingly  inter- 
esting, when  possible;  but  if  we  find, 
as  we  certainly  shall,  that  it  is  not 
always  possible,  let  us  remember  that 
the  pleasure  of  work  is  oftener  found 
in  ils  results  than  in  its  process  of 
accomplishment. 


How  TO  Exalt  the  Teacher's 
Art. — "  Teaching  as  a  Business  " — 
that  is,  why  is  it  not  a  profession  ? — 
is  the  title  of  a  paper  which  was  read 
by  C.  W\  Bardeen  before  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  its  last 
meeting.  One  reason  why  teaching 
is  not  a  profession  lies  in  the  way 
school  boards  are  made  up ;  another, 
in  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion 
of  incompetents  are  applying  for  posi- 
tions, not  forgetting  the  highest  ones. 


It  is  not  strange  that,  with  such 
persons  obtruding  themselves,  the 
teacher  is  looked  upon  by  such  boards 
as  we  have  as  "  an  impracticable  man, 
useful  enough  to  take  care  of  boys 
and  girls  under  rules  established  by 
lawyers,  doctors  and  business-men, 
but  unfitted  for  participation  in  any 
of  the  serious  work  of  the  community." 
Mr.  Bardeen,  in  looking  for  a  remedy 
for  the  low  state  of  the  business,  holds 
that  it  should  not  be  thought  to  de- 
pend upon  higher  salaries  or  pensions 
for  retired  teachers,  or  fixed  tenure 
of  office — the  teacher,  if  matters  were 
in  a  proper  condition,  should  be  no 
more  anxious  about  his  annual  re-ap- 
pointment than  the  bank-teller  or  in- 
surance president,  who  is  sure  of  it 
so  long  as  he  is  this  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  !  But  teachers  should  dis- 
criminate among  themselves  in  favour 
of  the  most  competent,  should  be 
men  among  men,  should  see  to  it 
that  the  differences  in  the  results  of 
good  teaching  and  poor  teaching  are 
proved,  and  emphasized,  and  illns- 
trated,  and  should  labour  to  have  the 
work  of  superior  teachers  recognized 
and  secured.  The  average  school 
board  is  a  checker-board,  where  the 
only  important  consideration  is  that 
the  square  be  covered,  with  a  button, 
if  the  real  piece  is  not  at  hand;  it 
should  be  like  a  chess-board,  where, 
"  when  a  knight  falls  to  the  carpet, 
you  do  not  replace  him  by  a  pawn,  a 
rook,  or  a  bishop  ;  and  you  will  make 
almost  any  sacrifice  to  retain  your 
queen.  One  of  these  pawns  may 
sometimes  be  a  queen,  but  not  till  by 
long  probation  and  many  steps  of  pro- 
gress it  has  won  its  position  in  the 
queen's  row.  There  should  be  a 
queen's  row  in  teaching." 
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A  LITTLE  TALK  ON  A  GREAT  SUBJECT. 


TO  one  who  is  removed  from  any 
bias  of  personal  feeling  or  pre- 
ference that  might  result  from  active 
participation  in  the  administration  of 
education,  but  who  yet  looks  thought- 
fully and  lovingly  at  the  subject,  there 
are  certain  side-lights  visible,  which 
throw  into  relief  defects  not  always 
plain  to  closer  and  more  interested 
observation.  The  magnitude  of  the 
task  before  him,  and  the  zeal  which 
urges  towards  its  accomplishment, 
often  blind  the  teacher  to  a  sequence 
,of  cause  and  effect  that  is  compara- 
tively plain  to  the  layman.  What 
might,  therefore,  under  the  circum- 
stances, appear  like  gratuitous  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  one  who  has 
no  professional  right  to  speak  upon 
this  all-important  topic,  may  win  its 
•own  pardon  here,  and  be  taken,  as  it 
is  offered,  in  a  spirit  of  kindly  sugges- 
tion, rather  than  of  criticism. 

Since  we  have  narrowed  the  idea 
and  sentiment  of  the  word  "educa- 
tion "  simply  to  mean  mental  training, 
we  have  lost  sight,  to  some  extent,  of 
that  broader  signification  which  in- 
<;ludes  discipline  of  character,  and 
the  formation  and  regulation  of  habits 
and  principles  in  the  individual.  In- 
side the  schoolroom,  every  moment 
is  occupied  in  the  attempt  to  gorge 
-the  child's  mind  with  abstract  scholar- 
ship, unconnected  with  the  real  wants 
and  real  purposes  of  life.  There  is 
no  time  left  to  influence  either  morals 
or  manners,  except  in  the  most  desul- 
tory way  \  and  we  produce  as  a  result 
a  set  of  endowments  not  of  the  high- 
est order — nay,  which  are  sometimes 
even  a  hindrance  and  clog  to  the  pro- 
gress of  society.  We  prepare  natures 
which  are  quick  to  perceive,  without 
being  strong  to  reason ;  which  are  in- 
tellectually sharp,  but  morally  un- 
formed ;  which  are  capable  of  expend- 


ing courage  and  address  in  seizing  a 
selfish  advantage,  but  not  able  to 
exercise  the  same  qualities  for  the 
higher  use  of  helpfulness  to  humanity; 
and  which  are,  in  so  far,  below  the 
proper  standard  of  honourable  life 
and  action.  In  a  country  which  is 
already  over-practical,  and  which  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  more  so  through 
sheer  excess  of  temporal  prosperity, 
we  feed  the  child's  soul  on  facts  and 
statistics,  ignoring  the  claims  of  healthy 
imagmation  and  of  divine  faith.  As 
a  consequence  we  generate  a  race  of 
materialists ;  or  if,  in  spite  of  coldness 
and  neglect,  fancy  and  feeling  stir  at 
all,  it  is  to  revel  in  mistaken  and 
visionary  ideas,  or  to  embrace,  with 
the  strength  which  belongs  to  any  per- 
verted natural  force,  superstitions  and 
fallacies,  instead  of  aspirations.  There 
is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
that  is  such  a  hot-bed  for  the  propa- 
gation of  dupes  and  quackeries  as 
America.  There  could  be  an  immense 
modification  of  this  tendency,  in  the 
discipline  of  the  school-room,  if  the 
danger  were  once  recognized  and  the 
fact  admitted.  There  could  be  a 
thousand  breaks  in  the  mechanical 
framework  of  dry  data  and  bald  truths, 
which  would  allow  warmth  and  life 
to  permeate  the  structure ;  there  could 
be  a  thousand  ways  in  which  by  pre- 
cept, by  example,  by  encouragement, 
the  dormant  capacity  for  generosity, 
for  unselfishness,  for  nobility  of  pur- 
pose and  of  use,  that  is  in  every  child, 
could  be  roused  to  action  and  trained 
to  take  its  part  in  rounding  and  ele- 
vating existence.  After  all,  it  is  char- 
acter we  want,  not  attainments.  The 
absolute  number  of  pages  in  history, 
of  problems  in  mathematics,  of  idioms 
and  accuracies  of  language,  which  the 
pupil  takes  with  him  from  the  doors 
of  the  school-house,  is  of  Uttle  conse- 
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quence  compared  with  the  rectitude 
of  principle,  the  inspiration  of  honesty 
and  temperance,  the  thirst  for  higher 
aims,  the  contempt  for  low  and  de- 
grading standards,  which  should  be 
the  inalienable  right  of  every  youth 
on  the  threshold  of  life.  I  know  that 
in  theory  this  leaven  which  is  to  vivify 
the  otherwise  crude  mass  of  humanity 
is  supposed  to  be  introduced  through 
the  home  discipline  or  the  church 
teaching.  But  in  what  proportion  of 
homes  has  the  good  seed  which  is  to 
bear  this  fair  harvest  been  itself  planted 
and  nurtured  ?  In  the  average  house- 
hold, troubled  for  many  things ;  with 
a  nervous  or  a  careless  mother ;  with 
an  over-worked,  business-harassed 
father — both  reared  in  the  same  nar- 
rowness of  intellectual  forcing,  and 
the  same  nonconformity  to  the  broader 
principles  of  action  and  thought — 
what  time  or  what  heart  can  there  be, 
to  encourage  and  direct  the  young, 
•eager,  questioning  souls  that  are  put- 
ting out  tendrils  of  growth  in  every 
direction  ?  Or  in  what  proportion  of 
churches  do  the  one  or  two  hours  a 
week  devoted  to  theological  dogma, 
or  even  to  solid  religious  training, 
come  down  to  the  practical  capacity 
of  a  child's  intelligence,  and  mould 
its  metaphysical  teaching  to  the  needs 
of  real  life  and  every-day  experience  ? 
Into  this  unoccupied  space  the  teacher 
comes  as  mediator.  The  halo  of  love 
and  homage  which  the  unspoiled  eyes 
of  the  child  weave  around  him  lights 
the  way  for  obedience  to,  and  interest 
in,  his  every  suggestion.  Habits  are 
not  yet  formed,  prejudices  have  had 
no  time  to  root,  errors  do  not  occupy, 
like  tares,  the  ground  fresh  for  sowing. 
The  little  word  about  conduct,  the 
honest  explanation  of  vice,  the  clear 
warning  against  temptation,  are  ready 
to  carry  weight  and  conviction,  and 
to  become  incorporated  with  that 
strongest  of  all  foundations — the  un- 
conscious mind  before  it  knows  the 
why  and   wherefore  of  its   own  con- 


victions. The  meaning  of  brother- 
hood, the  might  of  helpfulness  and 
unselfishness,  the  importance  of 
honesty,  the  beauty  of  truth,  can  be 
placed  then  upon  a  firm  basis  from 
which  no  after-struggle  can  shake 
them.  So  with  the  sanctity  of  clean- 
liness and  temperance,  the  impurity 
of  low  and  degrading  habits,  the  occu- 
pation of  leisure  with  wholesome  and 
elevating  recreation  so  that  neither 
time  nor  inclination  are  left  for  the 
Satan  of  idleness  to  devour.  I  am 
still  positively  sure  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  dram-drinking  and  the  filthi- 
ness  of  the  tobacco  habit  are  to  be 
combated  by  the  teaching  and  the 
spirit  of  the  school-room,  more  than 
by  all  other  influences  put  together. 
It  is  explanation  that  is  needed ;  it  is 
a  truthful  presentation  of  facts,  with 
the  moral  stimulus  of  trust  in  our 
boys'  intelligence  and  honour,  that 
we  want,  instead  of  denunciations  or 
preaching.  And  I  know  by  personal 
experience  that  the  fair  and  unbiassed 
statement  of  the  risks  to  bodily  and 
mental  development  incurred  in  smok- 
ing or  drinking,  laid  plainly  before  the 
uninfluenced  mind  of  the  child,  is  a 
tenfold  stronger  safeguard  than  the 
lash  of  punishment  or  the  bar  of  pro- 
hibition. What  we  need  is  the  strong 
sense  of  judgment  and  principle  which 
shall  control  appetite — not  the  weak 
compromise  with  virtue,  wherein  safety 
rests  only  in  fear  or  in  flight.  There 
is  need  of  remodelling  in  our  public 
school  system  on  many  points ;  but 
on  none  more  than  this — that  the  high- 
pressure  gauge,  which  only  measures 
advancement  by  the  pages  of  text- 
books, should  be  broadened  into  a 
more  generous  set  of  requirements, 
showing  training  of  heart  and  hand 
and  sense,  as  well  as  of  memory  and 
cold  intellect.  We  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  personal  habits,  nor  peculiari- 
ties of  temperament  and  disposition, 
nor  opportunity  for  instilling  the  larger 
precepts  of  humanity  with  the  lesser 
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teaching  of  pedagogy.  Twenty  years 
hence,  when  the  children  of  to-day 
are  beginning  to  be  the  force  of  the 
world,  it  will  not  be  the  number  of 
text-books  they  galloped  through,  nor 
even  the  absolute  knowledge  gained 
from  them,  which  will  form  the  con- 
trolling influence  in  their  lives  and  in 
the  welfare  of  society.     It  will  be  the 


habits  of  thought,  the  force  of  char- 
acter, the  cleanliness  of  purpose  which 
make,  now  and  then  and  always,  the 
strength  of  the  man  and  the  glory  of 
the  woman.  And  it  is  precisely  these 
qualities  that  are  tacitly  ignored  in 
our  public  school  system  at  present. 
— M.  E.  B.,  in  yournal  of  Educa- 
tion. 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


NOTES    FOR    TEACHERS. 


No.  7.  Samuel. — Part  I. 

To  read — i  Sam.  i.  ii.  (parts). 

I.  q^HE  Vow  Made.  (Read  i. 
\  9-18.) — Another  story  of  time 
of  Judges.  Tells  of  birth  of  the  last 
and  greatest  Judge.  Who  was  his 
father?  Elkanah,  of  tribe  of  Eph- 
raim — husband  of  two  wives.  Where 
did  they  go  every  year?  Kept  ap- 
pointed feasts  in  Jerusalem.  Story 
takes  to  one  particular  day.  Whole 
family  have  finished  worship  in  Taber- 
nacle— have  made  their  offering — 
had  their  meal — Hannah,  the  child- 
less wife,  leaves  the  party — steals 
back  to  the  Tabernacle  by  herself — 
there  gives  way  to  grief.  What  is  her 
special  cause  of  sorrow  ?  She  has  no 
child — is  taunted  by  her  husband's 
other  wife.  So  she  tells  all  to  God, 
who  cares  for  all  sorrows.  What 
else  does  she  do  ?  Makes  a  solemn 
vow.  If  God  will  give  her  a  boy,  he 
shall  be  dedicated  to  God's  service 
all  his  life. 

Who  sees  her  thus  weeping  and 
praying?  What  mistake  does  Eli 
make  about  her?  Admonishes  her 
for  what  he  supposes  to  be  drunken- 
ness. But  when  sees  mistake  at 
once  corrects  it,  and  joins  in  prayer 
with  her  and  for  her.  What  a  good 
and  kind  old  man  ! 

II.  The  Vow  Kept.  (Read  i. 
19-28.)  —  People  often  in  trouble 
make   vows   and    then   break   them. 


Not  so  Hannah.  God  heard  her 
prayer — gave  her  a  son.  What  name 
did  she  give  him?  (Samuel  means 
"asked  of  God.")  His  name  would 
always  remind  her  of  her  prayer. 
Another  year  comes  round.  Again 
the  party  goes  up  to  Jerusalem.  Who 
stays  behind?  Women  not  obliged 
to  go,  so  Hannah  waits  for  another 
year — till  she  can  take  the  child. 
Keeps  him  at  home  some  time.  At 
last  takes  him  up — stands  again  be- 
fore Eli — tells  her  tale — reminds  him 
of  her  prayer  and  vow — she  is  come 
to  keep  it.  So  she  gives  up  the  child 
to  the  priest — thus  "  lending  "  him  to 
the  Lord.  What  a  solemn  day  for 
her  and  the  little  boy  !  First  parting 
of  mother  and  child — and  such  a 
little  child  —  about  two  years  old. 
But  he  is  given  into  the  Lord's  charge 
by  the  hand  of  his  servant  EU,  and 
she  can  trust  Him. 

III.  The  Vow  Blessed.  (Read 
ii.  18,  19,  26.) — A  picture  here  of  the 
child  ministering  before  the  Lord. 
Notice  his  dress — a  white  linen  loose 
robe  (ephod)  tied  with  a  girdle.  This 
the  usual  robe  of  Levites  ministering 
in  the  Tabernacle.  Samuel  b-ing 
specially  dedicated  as  a  Nazarite, 
evidently  treated  as  a  Levite.  How 
eagerly  would  look  forward  to  yearly 
Feast  of  Passover — for  whom  would 
he  see  then  ?  Nor  did  Hannah  for- 
get him — made  him  a  new  coat  each 
year.     Can  picture  his  mother  dress- 
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ing  he*  little  boy  -herself — coming 
each  day  of  the  seven  days  of  the 
Feast  to  see  him  —  watching  his 
growth,  and  hearing  a  report  of  him 
from  Eli.  How  was  she  blessed  in 
herself?  God  gave  her  fivefold  for 
the  child  given  to  Him.  How  was 
she  blessed  in  Samuel  ?  He  grew  in 
favour  with  God  and  man — blessed 
himself,  and  a  blessing  to  others. 

Lessons.  (1)  Sympathy.  Eli  first 
wept  with  Hannah,  who  wept  and 
then  rejoiced  with  her  in  her  joy. 
So  all  are  told  to.  (Rom.  xii.  15.) 
2.  Prayer.  Nothing  too  great  or 
small  to  ask  God  for.  3.  Keeping  of 
V07VS.  Warning  to  those  who  break. 
(Eccles.  V.  4.) 

Text.  /  called  upon  the  Lord^  and 
He  heard  me. 


No.  7.   Samuel. — Part  H. 
To  read — i  Sam.  iii. 

I.  Samuel's  Work.  (Read  1-3.) 
Point  out  how  Samuel  in  his  child- 
hood much  resembles  Jesus  Christ — 
he  grew  in  favour  with  God  and  man. 
(Compare  ii.  26,  and  Luke  ii.  52.) 
To-day  another  resemblance.  One 
scene  in  both  lives  only  told  between 
infancy  and  manhood — both  con- 
nected with  Temple.  Samuel  learned 
God's  will  about  Eli,  and  Christ 
learned  God's  will  from  the  doctors. 

Can  picture  the  child  Samuel  min- 
istering in  the  Temple  (or  rather 
Tabernacle — Temple  not  built  till 
reign  of  Solomon).  His  work  to  trim 
the  sacred  lamp  with  its  seven 
branches  in  the  Holy  Place — also  to 
open  the  doors  for  the  priests  to 
enter.  (Verse  15.)  Probably  also 
waited  upon  Eli  in  all  possible  ways. 
Seems  to  have  liked  his  work,  done  it 
with  diligence — regarded  it  as  a  holy 
work  done  for  God. 

IL  Samuel's  Vision.  (Read  3- 
14.)  Long  time  had  passed  since 
God  had  spoken  to  His  people. 
3 


Daily  prayers  and  sacrifices — Sabbath 
and  yearly  feasts  kept  up,  but  no 
voice  from  heaven — no  inspired 
teacher  like  Moses  and  Joshua  in 
constant  communication  with  God — 
telling  His  will  to  people;  at  last 
silence  broken  and  a  message  comes. 
To  whom  ?  To  this  child.  Notice 
the  circumstances.  Night — old  priest 
Eli  asleep  —  doors  of  Tabernacle 
closed  for  the  night — child  Samuel 
finished  his  work — gone  to  bed  too. 
Hears  a  voice — ^jumps  up  at  once — 
runs  to  Eli — finds  he  has  not  called 
him — thinks  it  a  mistake — lies  down 
again;  same  thing  happens  twice 
over.  At  last  Eli  perceives  who  has 
called  him.  What  does  he  bid  him 
say?  Samuel  had  heard  of  God — 
worshipped  God — but  never  yet  had 
direct  message  from  God.  But  he 
says  what  he  is  told.  What  was  God's 
message  ?  Alas  !  one  of  anger  against 
Eli's  house.  His  sons  had  behaved 
very  wickedly — had  done  great  sins, 
and  brought  worship  of  God  into  con- 
tempt. What  ought  their  father  to 
have  done?  But  Eli  did  not  punish 
them.  So  God  rebuked  him  by  this 
child,  and  Himself  punished  his  sons. 

in.  Samuel's  Message.  (Read 
15-21.)  Some  children  take  pleas- 
ure in  telling  bad  news — exult  over 
another  person's  punishment.  Did 
Samuel  ?  No ;  was  very  reluctant. 
Still,  when  pressed  told  whole  truth 
— kept  back  nothing.  Would  be  a 
sad  day  for  Eli — sad  also  for  Samuel 
to  hear  how  the  friends  and  play- 
mates of  his  childhood  were  to  be 
cut  off. 

Lessons.  (i)  Instant  obedience. 
How  many  would  get  up  instantly  in 
the  night,  three  times  in  succession  ? 
In  higher  way  God  calls.  By  voice 
of  conscience.  Happy  those  who 
always  obey  its  voice.  (2)  Truth. 
Must  never  conceal  the  truth,  how- 
ever painful  to  tell. 

Text.  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  ser-. 
vant  heareth. 
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EDITORIAL. 


To  all  who  have  been  teaching 
the  past  year,  our  advice  Is  that  they 
make  the  proper  use  of  the  holidays, 
viz.  :  to  cease  regular  attendance  on 
any  school  whatever;  read,  study, 
but  be  free.  Return  in  September 
freshened  for  another  year. 


*rHE  New  England  Journal  of 
Education^  in  noticing  the  lively  at- 
tention paid  by  this  magazine  to  the 
question  of  more  tangible  union 
amongst  teachers,  asks :  "  After  or- 
ganization would  striking  and  boy- 
cotting be  in  order  ?  "  We  have  not 
given  the  slightest  indication  of  re- 
commending any  such  course  as  our 
esteemed  contemporary  alludes  to; 
rather  the  very  opposite.  But  we 
would  be  pleased  to  have  active  sup- 
port and  co-operation  of  the  yournal 
of  Education  in  agitating  this  impor- 
tant measure  in  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation and  teachers.  It  is  one  ques- 
tion. 


UNEXPECTED. 

THE  Baptists  have  decided  at  their 
May  Church  meeting  to  prose- 
cute the  college  work  at  Woodstock 
with  greater  vigour  than  ever.  Dr. 
Rand,  one  of  the  professors  of  Mc- 
Master  Hall  for  the  past  year,  has 
been  appointed  Principal,  and  the 
Hon.  Senator  McMaster  has  agreed 
to  transfer  to  the  Woodstock  College 
the  handsome  endowment  which  he 
had  promised  to  a  college  in  Toronto, 
in  the  event  of  the  completion  of  the 
confederation  of  colleges.  The  new 
Principal,  upon  accepting  the  position 
of  trust  and  responsibility,  stipulated 
that  he  and  the  college  should  be  left 
untrammelled    by   any  conditions  of 


development,  even  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  university  in  connection 
with  the  Baptist  denomination  in 
Canada.  The  Canadian  Baptist  con- 
siders the  confederation  scheme  dead. 
It  may  be  so,  but  we  beg  to  add  at 
the  present,  that  confederation  of 
colleges  is  not  essentially  grouping 
all  the  colleges  of  a  country  in  one 
town  or  city.  This  may  be  an  ele- 
ment, but  it  is  not  the  essence — the 
Province  of  Ontario  is  a  large  room. 


THE  UNACKNOWLEDGED 
PROFESSION. 

THE  complaint,  the  world  over,  by 
the  teacher  is  that  he  has  not  a 
voice,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  saying 
who  is  or  who  is  not  to  teach ;  that 
the  supply  of  teachers  is  unduly  stimu- 
lated by  the  Government,  thus  lower- 
ing the  salary  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  man  to  live  respect- 
ably and  continue  teaching.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  teacher  is  not 
paid  a  fair  wage  in  comparison  with 
other  workers,  either  of  brain  or 
hands.  In  this  Province  the  late 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
feeling  it  to  be  his  duty,  no  doubt,  in 
order  to  counterbalance  the  anomaly 
of  the  State's  interference  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  teachers,  as 
citizens,  in  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
devised  and  carried  out  to  completion 
a  scheme  for  the  superannuation  of 
teachers.  But  unfortunately,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  this  benevolent  scheme 
has  been  abolished  by  the  Ontario 
Government  under  the  lead  of  the 
present  Minister  of  Education ;  thus 
giving  to  the  country  a  broken  system, 
stimulating  unduly,  as  we  said  above, 
the  supply  of  teachers,  and  withdraw- 
ing the  aid  they  were  entitled  to  from 
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the  State.  The  Government,  by  its  I 
policy,  compels  a  man,  when  he  is  in 
possession  of  his  highest  powers, 
both  physical  and  mental,  to  live 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  thereafter 
turns  him  off,  with  more  inhumanity 
than  an  intelligent  farmer  would  his 
worn-out  horse.  If  the  Government 
intends  to  continue  the  plan  which 
has  prevailed  hitherto  in  regard  to 
the  education  of  teachers,  then  un- 
questionably righteousness  demands 
that  a  radical  change  should  be  made, 
and  that  without  delay,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  teachers,  either  while  in  the 
service  of  the  country  or  upon  retire- 
ment. 

Is  Ontario  prepared  to  shoulder  the 
disgrace  of  ill-requiting  her  servants 
in  order  that  politicians  may  have  a 
few  more  thousands  to  spend  on 
manipulating  votes,  and  paying  useful 
runners,  or  to  swell  the  size  of  the 
provincial  surplus  ?  Seeing  that  the 
case  is  so,  the  members  of  the  unac- 
knowledged profession  are  casting 
about  for  the  formation  of  a  union 
amongst  themselves  for  mutual  co- 
operation and  more  effective  work  as 
educators  in  the  development  of  the 
country  Every  society  or  body  of 
workers,  of  whatever  class,  have  found 
or  feel  the  necessity  for  the  most 
efficient  doing  of  their  part  in  the 
community,  to  have  well-defined  and 
well-understood  laws  and  rules  for 
their  protection  and  guidance  in  the 
performance  of  their  public  duties. 
Certainly,  if  any  body  of  men  require 
such  aids,  and  profit  by  such  under- 
standings, teachers,  to  say  the  very 
least,  require  them  as  much  as  any 
other  class  in  the  body  politic. 

Hitherto,  teachers  have  devoted 
themselves  to  suggesting  and  carrying 
out  changes  in  the  school  law,  joining 
together  to  improve  themselves  in 
technical  knowledge.  No  body  of 
workers,  we  do  not  even  except  the 
clergy,  have  so  unselfishly  given  their 
time   and    money  to  the   country  as 


teachers  have.     What  is  the  result? 
This,   that  teachers  per  se  have  no 
consideration  extended  to  them ;  that 
many  of  the  best  men  are  compelled 
to  give  up  teaching  for  some  more 
lucrative  employment;   and  the   sal- 
aries of  those  who  remain  are  kept 
at  starvation  point.     For  some  years 
past  matters  with  teachers  have  been 
going  from  bad  to  worse.     First,  they 
were  deprived  of  their  representation 
on  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction; 
second,    the   Chief   Superintendency 
was    abolished;    third,  the    pension 
scheme  was  destroyed.     Such  is  part 
of  the  bill  of  encouragement  which 
the  powers  that   be  have  passed  for 
the  benefiting  of  the  "  army  of  light  " 
in  Ontario.     We  commend  the  con- 
sideration of  it  to  our  fellow-workers. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  profession  of 
the  clergy  affords   teachers   more  in- 
formation,   as    to    what    their    aims 
should  be,  than  any  of  the  other  pro- 
fessions.    A  couple  of  years  ago  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  "  re- 
solved that  every  one  of  its  ministers 
serving  a  congregation  should  at  least 
have  $750  per  annum  and  a  manse 
(house)."      The   Church,    under  the 
lead   of  its  clergy,  entered   into   the 
matter  with  spirit   and   great  earnest- 
ness.    The  result  is  most  gratifying ; 
the  object  set  before   the  Church  is 
virtually  accomplished.     We  say  well 
done.       And    we    ask    ourselves    the 
question  :  why  should  teachers  be  the 
only  body  of  men   who    have    their 
hands  tied  and  a  lock  put   on  their 
mouths  by  the  State,  so  that  they  are 
perfectly  helpless  in  a  question  of  this 
kind? 

What  shall  masters  ask  for,  or  what 
do  they  wish  to  formulate  as  a  state- 
ment of  their  aims?  After  some 
thought  on  the  matter  we  venture  to 
suggest  the  following  general  points : — 

1.  Incorporation. 

2.  An  influential  voice  in  de- 
termining who  are  to  be  teachers. 

3.  Mutual  benefits ;  as  in  the  past 
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so  in  the  future.  Continued  vigilance 
in  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
education,  and  likewise  those  of 
educators.  The  whole  question  rests 
with  the  teachers  themselves,  if  they 
be  true  to  one  another  and  earnestly 


enter  into  the  matter,  victory  will  be 
theirs,  though  the  fight  may  be  long 
and  doubtful,  but  if  they  be  indiffer- 
ent or  supine  the  end  can  easily  be 
forecast. 

"  Let  us  arise  and  build." 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

First  Examination. 

ALGEBRA   AND   TRIGONOMETRY. 

Examiner— J.  W.  Reid,  B.A. 
I.  Solve  the  equations, 


{^) 


yz 


y  z 


2.  To  complete  a  certain  work  A  re- 
quires m  times  as  many  days  as  B  and  C 
together ;  B  requires  n  times  as  many  as  A 
and  C  together,  and  C  requires  /  times  as 
many  as  A  and  B  together ;  compare  the 
times  in  which  each  would  do  it ;  and  prove 

I  I  I 

that 


3.  If  a:  lf=c:d; 


+7- 


b       c 


{a 


p+i 
shew  that 

c-{b-d)^ 
b)(a-c) 


(a-b){a-c) 


abc 


4.  When  is  a  series  of  quantities  said  to  be 
in  Geometrical  Progression  ? 

Find  the  sum  of  such  a  series. 
Prove  the  rules  for  reducing  the  various 
kinds  of  decimals  to  vulgar  fractions. 

5.  Given  x  and  y,  the  1st  and  2nd  terms 
of  an  Harmonical  Progression,  continue  the 
series,  and  write  down  the  wth  term. 

There  are  4  numbers,  of  which  the  first  3 
are  in  Arithmetical  Progression,  the  last  3  in 


Harmonical  Progression ;  shew  that  the 
1st :  2nd  =  3rd  :  4th. 

6.  Define  the  trigonometrical  ratios  of  an 
angle,  and  investigate  the  different  relations 
existing  between  them. 

If  tan  ^=x'g,  find  the  values  of  the  other 
relations. 

7.  Determine  the  angle  A  from  the  equa- 
tions 

{a)  2  sin  yi  ^  tan  A. 
{b)  tan  A  +  cot  ^  =  4. 

8.  Prove  the  formulae  : 

sin  {A-^B)  =  sin  A  cos  B  rfc  cos  A  sin  B 
sin  {A  -  B)  sin  C  +  sin  [C-  A)  sin  B  +  sin 
{B-C)  sin^=o. 

9.  If  A,  B  and  C  are  the  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle, prove  sin  2 A  +  sin  2i9  +  sin  2(7=  4 
sin  A  sin  B  sin  C. 

10.  With  the  usual  notation  for  the  sides 

and  angles  of  a  triangle,  prove 

3«  +  f^  -  a* 
cos  A—  , 

2bc 

sin  {A-  B)       a^-  b"" 
sin  C       ~       c'^      ' 

a  +  b  +  c 

11.  Ifj= —   prove  that  the  area  of 

the  triangle  whose  sides  are  a,  b,  c,  is 
Vs  {s-a){s- b){s-c). 

Shew  that-  the  same  area  is  also  equal  to 
J  {a  +  b  +  c)^  tan  i  ^4  tan  ^  ^  tan  ^  C. 


First  and  Second  Examinations. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK   GRAMMAR — PASS   ONLY. 

Examiner — Geo.  H.  Robinson,  M.A. 
I.   Decline    in    combination,     ille    celeber 


duct  or  ;  yi^iya.  ySao^tXcv?. 
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2.  Give  the  gender  and  genitive  singular 
of  Tibun,  papaver,  nix,  sentis,  tigris ; 
lap,  avwyewv,  ypaus,  Bpl^y  €pL<s. 

3.  Compare  maie,maledicus,  egenus,saepe; 
/xeyas,  fieaos,  cuj/ovs,  /AoXa,  €v. 

4.  Give  the  numbers  in  Latin  and  Greek 
words  from  two  to  five  inclusive,  in  cardin- 
als, ordinals,  distribution,  and  numeral  ad- 
verbs. 

5.  Compare  the  inflexions  of  the  verb  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  noting  points  of  resem- 
blance and  difference.  In  how  far  is  the 
Latin  verb  inflexion  deficient  ? 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  hmirio,  seco, 
fleo,  frango,  seco,   ij/dXXii),  rpcTrw,   j/rjy^t^w, 

BviqaKOy   lOTYjfXL. 

7.  Define  and  illustrate  the  various  modes 
of  expressing  purpose  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

8.  Translate  with  syntactical  notes : 
(a)  0  puer  ut  sis  vitalis  metus. 

{b)   Odi  te  qui  semper  acerbus  sis, 

(c)  Curat  us  inequali  tons  ore  ca'pillos, 

(d)  TOL<;  ot'ots  yjfjiiv  ^aXcTrov  coti. 
(^)  OTrwos  fXT]  TauTtt  avrw  Swcrci?. 
{/)  ^(aipot?  av  €Lcr(i}. 

ii)  fJ-rj  Trpos  o"e  Oewv. 

9.  Translate  into  Latin  : 

(a)  It  is  all  over  with  the  state. 
{b)  He  has  performed  the  work,  which  he 
tindettook  to  do  to  my  satisfaction. 

(c)  Sixteen  years  after  the  fall  of  Carthage- 
10    Translate  into  Greek : 

(a)  Nicias  said  that  he  was  General. 

(b)  He  wished  both  his  sons  to  be  present. 
{c)  Xenophon  began  his  speech  as  follows. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


Editors 


■■{ 


H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
W.  H.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

I.  Classify  the   phrases  in  the  following, 
and  give  their  relation  : 

The  saved  stood  on  the  steamer's  deck, 

Straining  their  eyes  to  see 
Their  comrades  clinging  to  the  wreck, 

Upon  that  surging  sea. 


And  still  they  gazed  into  the  dark. 

Till,  on  their  startled  ears, 
There  came  from  that  swift-sinking  bark, 

A  sound  of  gallant  cheers. 

II.  Change  the  following  simple  sentences 
to  complex  or  compound  : 

(a)  Having  no  hope  of  averting  the  issue, 
he  relaxed  his  efforts. 

(b)  At  the  mention  of  his  name  the  excite- 
ment increased. 

(c)  What  were  the  conditions  of  his  with- 
drawal from  the  contest. 

{d)  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary  it  was* 
impossible  to  proceed. 

(e)  Alarmed  at  not  hearing  from  them,  he 
telegraphed  to  his  brother. 

(/■)  Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  he 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 

{g)  They  will  judge  you  by  your  speech 
and  conduct. 

{k)  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  taking  such 
a  step  in  his  absence. 

III.  Express  the  meaning  of  each  of  the 
following  in  at  least  two  other  ways,  chang- 
ing the  language  and  construction  as  much 
as  possible  : 

[a)  A  dark  house  is  always  an  unhealthy 
house. 

(b)  Lake  Superior  is  the  largest  body  of 
fresh  water  in  the  world. 

{c)  Plants  cannot  flourish  without  sunshine. 

(d)  There  is  scarcely  a  .^unction  of  the 
human  body  that  is  not  harmed  by  alcohol. 

{e)  Pitcher  plants  are  among  the  greatest 
curiosities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

IV.  (a)  Change  the  following  from  direct 
to  indirect  narrative  : 

A  fox  that  had  lost  his  tail  in  a  trap  was 
not  pleased  that  his  companions  should  have 
tails  while  he  was  tailless.  So  he  called  them 
all  together  and  said,  "Look  at  me,  I  am 
not  burdened  as  you  are  with  a  long  bushy 
mass  that  serves  no  purpose  except  to  clean 
the  ground  behind  you.  You  will  never  beat 
me  in  a  race  as  long  as  you  bear  this  burden, 
and  I  do  not  bear  it.  If  you  are  wise  you 
will  no  longer  wear  these  useless  weights  ; 
and  I  can  show  you  how  to  cut  them  off  in  a 
moment." 

{b)  Change  from  indirect  to  direct : 
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The  younger  foxes  listened  admiringly, 
and  were  all  of  ihem  ready  to  cut  off  their 
tails.  But  a  wise  old  fox  got  up,  and  said  that 
that  might  all  be  true,  but  Mr.  Tailless  had 
not  told  them  how  he  came  to  cut  off  his 
tail,  and  there  was  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  a  trap  had  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
At  all  events  he  had  not  found  out  while  he 
had  a  tail  that  it  encumbered  him. 

V.   Paraphrase  : 

(a)  The  hand  of  commerce  was  designed 

To  associate  all  the  branches  of  mankind  ; 

And  if  a  boundless  plenty  be  the  robe, 

Trade  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe. 

Each  climate    needs   what   ot^er    climes 
produce, 

And  offers  somethinsj  to  the  general  use  ; 

No  land  but  listens  to  the  common  call, 

And  in  return  receives  supply  f/om  all. 
(6)  Art  thrives  most. 
Where   Commerce   has  enriched    the    busy 

coast ; 
He  catches  all  improvem;'nts  in  his  flight, 
Spreads   foreign  wonders    in   his   country's 

sight ; 
Imports  what  others  have  invented  well, 
And  stirs  his  own  to  match  them,  or  excel. 
'Tis  thus,  reciprocating  each  with  each. 
Alternately  the  nations  learn  and  teach  ; 
While  Providence  enjoifas  to  every  soul, 
A  union  with  the  vast  terraqueous  whole. 

'VI.  Resolve  each  of  the  following  into  a 
series  of  short  simple  sentences  : 

(rt)  All  these  lakes  are  now  traversed  by 
steam  and  sailing  vessels,  which  ply  in  every 
direction  and,  by  connecting  canals  and 
rivers,  are  year  by  year  developing  the  vast 
resources  of  the  country. 

(6)  Once  when  1  was  sailing  in  a  fine  stout 
ship  across  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  one 
of  those  heavy  fogs  which  prevail  in  those 
parts  rendered  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
any  object  twice  the  length  of  the  ship  ahead 
of  us. 

(c)  It  was  known  that  I  had  been  a  soldier 
in  the  British  Army,  and  I  could  not  there- 
fore go  to  the  rear,  while  the  men  with  whom 
I  had  shared  the  danger  of  the  previous  part 
of  the  day,  were  now  confronting  a  danger 
immeasurably  greater. 

VII.  Combineeach  of  the  following  groups 
into  a  single  sentence  : 

(a)  She  followed  his  directions.  She 
aval  ed   herself  kj\  the  protection  of  a  large 


I   shield.     She  had  placed  the  shield  against 
j    the  window.     She  watched  the  movements 
I   of  the  besiegers.    They  were  making  prepara- 
tions to  storm  the  castle. 

(6)  He  was  putting  off  in  a  boat  for  the 
rock.  Just  then  a  friend  spoke  to  him.  This 
friend  had  been  anxiously  watching  the  con- 
'  dition  of  the  lighthouse  for  some  time.  The 
lighthouse  was  in  a  bad  state.  It  could  not 
last  long.  The  friend  suspected  this.  He 
mentioned  his  suspicions  to  him. 

(c)  Here  they  received  a  visit  from  a  chief. 
He  tried  to  dissuade  them  from  going  farther. 
He  otherwise  showed  a  friendly  disposition. 
He  presented  Curlier  with  one  of  his  own 
children.  This  was  a  girl  seven  years  of  age. 
He  afterwards  came  to  visit  her.  His  wife 
accompanied  him.  The  visit  was  made  at 
St.  Croix.  The  French  were  wintering 
there. 

VIII.  Divide  into  clauses,  and  tell  the 
kind  and  relation  of  each  of  the  subordinate 
ones: 

{a)    And  when  her  leaves,  all  crim=on. 

Droop  silently  ^ndfall. 
Like  drops  of  life-blood  welling 

From  a  warrior  brave  and  tall ; 
They  tell  \iov/  fast  and  freely 

Would  her  children's  blood  be  shed, 
Ere  the  soil  of  our  faith  2i'Cidi  freedom 

Should  echo  a  foeman's  tread. 

[b)  We  shall  see  presently  that  it  has  been 
so  crushed  and  altered  by  being  buried  deep- 
in  the  ground  that  the  traces  of  leaves  have 
almost  been  destroyed,  though  people  who 
are  used  to  exatnining  ihmg?,  with  the  micro- 
scope can  see  the  crushed  remains  of  plants 
in  thin  slices  of  coal. 

IX.  Analyze  : 

(a)  Armed  with  these  powers  the  company 
shortly  afterwards  established  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river/or  the  purpose  of  trading 
with  the  natives. 
{b)    WJ^A  offerings  of  devotion. 

Ships  from  the  isles  shall  meet, 
To  pour  the  wealth  of  ocean 
In  tribute  at  his  feet. 

X.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  VIII.  and 
IX. 

XI.  Use  the  following  words  and  phrases 
correctly  in  sentences  : 

Different,   raised,    laid    down,    neither   of 
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them,  less  than,  respectively,  successively, 
easy  enough,  if  he  was,  Mary  and  her,  more 
than  me. 

XII.  (a)  Indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the 
following  words : 

Unique,  vicar,  respite,  florid,  nothing, 
Danish,  Thames,  schism,  saliva,  rendezvous, 
jugular,  yacht,  sonorous,  tour,  strychnine. 

(6)  Indicate  common  faults  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Tuesday,  grievous,  shriek,  often, 
overwhelm,  walking,  wood  and  iron,  depends 
insidious,  nominative. 

XIII.  Which  is  correct  ? 

Three  pair  (pairs)  of  stocking's.  The 
public  is  (are)  invited.  He  gave  three  days 
(day's)  (days')  notice.  I  told  him  to  fetch 
(bring)  it  next  day.  The  Reverent  (Rever- 
end) Mr.  Smith.  He  is  a  boy  whom  (who) 
we  have  reason  to  believe  will  do  well. 

XIV.  Distinguish  :  Be  careful  in  copying 
(to  copy)  this.  He  will  (shall)  hear  of  this. 
Councillors  and  counsellors.  Attended  by 
(with).  Continual  and  continuous.  Are  you 
going  (coming)  to  the  meeting  ?  Are  you 
(aren't  you)  going  to  the  meeting  ? 

XV.  (a)  Form  nouns  from  secret,  endure, 
able,  judge,  preserve,  impose. 

(6)  Form  adjectives  from  courage,  passion, 
effect,  ruin,  speech,  geometry. 

{c)  Form  verbs  from  real,  bright,  domestic, 
go,  hold,  simple,  calm. 

XVI.  Classify  the  following  verbs  as 
strong  or  weak,  giving  the  reason  in  each. 
Write,  build,  fall,  pay,  feel. 

XVII.  Give  three  examples  of  each  of  the 
following. 

(a)  Nouns  having  no  plural. 
{b}         "         "        ••   singular. 

(c)  "  •'  same  form  for  singular  and 
plural. 

(d)  Nouns  having  two  plural  forms. 

(e)  *'  *'  two  meanings  for  one 
plural  form. 

XVIII.  Prepositions  and  conjunctions  are 
both  connecting  words.  What  is  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  them  ? 

XIX.  Should  person  be  classed  among  the 
inflections  of  the  noun  ?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

XX.  In  turning  a  verb  from  the  active  to 


the  passive  form  what  changes  take  place  in 
the  sentence  ?  What  advantages  are  there 
in  our  having  a  passive  form  ? 

XXI.  Correct  errors  in  the  following,  giv- 
ing your  reasons  : 

(a)  They  found  that  the  river  had  raised 
and  overflown  its  banks. 

{b)  Probably  not  one  in  twenty  know  how 
it  was  done. 

{c)  He  went  in  the  house  and  laid  down 
on  the  sofa. 

(d)  No  better  method  ever  has  or  ever  will 
be  tried. 

(c)  He  does  not  write  as  good  as  he  used 
to. 

if)  He  had  neither  a  grammar  or  dic- 
tionary. 

ig)  Take  care  lest  he  finds  you  doing  that. 

(/i)  I  expect  it  was  her  that  done  it. 

{i)  I  don't  know  as  I  shall  have  any  fur- 
ther need  for  it. 

ij)  It  was  decided  by  a  large  majority  that 
the  next  meeting  would  be  held  at  Hamilton. 

(k)  We  give  a  written  guarantee  that  if  a 
cure  is  not  affected  by  the  use  of  these  medi- 
cines that  we  will  refund  the  money. 

(/)  If  you  have  hair  of  departed  relatives 
make  them  up  into  hair  bracelets,  chains  and 
rings  at  W.'s. 

(m)  They  will  soon  see  that  it  is  preferable 
to  live  as  a  farmer  than  to  starve  as  a 
barrister. 

CLASSICS. 

G    H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor 
BRADLEY'S  ARNOLD. 

BY   M.  A. 

Exercise  37. 

I.  In  hoc  principe  nihil  sordidi  erat,  nihil 
turpe,  nihil  humile  ;  parum  doctrinae,  ingenii 
satis  ;  rerumperitiaealiquantum,  eloquentiae 
non  nihil ;  multum  prudentiae,  probitatis 
plurimumacconstantiae.  2.  Etot  patris  tui 
meisque  aequalibus  nemo  illo  laude  et  ob- 
servantia  fuit  dignior.  3.  Uter  vestrum  plus 
detrimenti,  plus  damni,  reipublicae  attulerit 
difficile  est  dictu ;  spero  confidoque  brevi 
fore,    ut   utrumque  scelerum  poeniteat.     4. 
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Nihil  nobis  reliqui  fecit  Fortuna,  nisi  aut 
cum  dignitate  moriamur  aut  cum  ignominia 
vivamus.  5.  Infelicissime  pugnatum  est  ; 
de  tot  nuUibus  pauci  supersumus ;  ceteri  aut 
occisi  sunt  aut  capti,  ut  vehementer  verear 
ne  de  summa  re  actum  sit.  6.  Hominem 
illius  similem  ubi  gentium  inveniamus  ?  Tot 
ejus  virtutes  longum  est  vel  enumerate  vel 
verbis  exsequi :  qui  utinam  hodie  adesset. 
7.  Tanto  sanguine  haec  nobis  victoria  con- 
stitit,  ut  dubitem  equidem  utrum  victores  an 
victi  plus  detriment!  acceperint. 

Exercise  42. 

I.  Mithridates,  qui  uno  die  tot  cives  Ro- 
manos  trucidaverat,  alterum  jam  et  vicesi- 
mum  annum  abeo  tempore  regnabat.  2. 
Hirundines  mensibus  hibernis  hie  quoque 
abesse  videntur  ;  ego  certe  neunam  quidem 
his  viginti  diebus  vidi.  3.  Tertium  ac 
tricesimura  agens  annum  excessit  vita  ;  quum 
nondum  triginta  haberet  annos,  tantas  res 
gesserat  quantas  nemo  eorum  qui  aut  ante 
eum  aut  post  regnaverunt.  4.  Fames  fit  in 
dies  gravior  ;  quotidiano  labore  fatigatis 
eruptiones,  quas  ad  hunc  diem  nocturnas 
diurnas  que  fecimus,  mox  intermittendae 
erunt ;  nostrorum  adventum  diem  de  die 
expectamus.  5.  Ad  calendas  lunias  mihi  se 
praesto  fore  pollicitus  est  ;  his  decem  annis 
ne  semel  quidem  eum  ad  tempus  adesse 
cognovi.  6.  Abhinc  propetres  annos  nemi- 
nem  me  unquam  dixi,  qui  fratrem  tuum  vel 
virtute  vel  ingenio  superaret  ;  sed  hoc 
biennio  severior  is  in  dies  fieri  atque  asperior 
videtur,  nee  tanti  jam  eum  facio  quanti 
antea.  7.  Viginti  fere  post  diebus  quam 
ab  India  redierat  patrem  tuum  vidi ;  ingenii 
ejus  vim  nondum  aetas  hebetaverat,  in  pro- 
vecta  aetate  illis  sex  mensibus  exercitui 
praefuerat,  et  jam  tum  magistratum  petiturus 
fuit.  8.  Temporis  errore  deceptus  plus  sex 
menses  te  Athenis  fuisse  putavi.  9.  De  hac 
re  satis  jam  dixi,  nee  diutius  vos  retinebo ; 
abhinc  sex  menses  potui  plura  dicere. 


THE    CLASS-ROOM. 

Daviu  Boyle,  Editor,  Toronto. 


We  have  been  requested  by  a  teacher  to 
answer  the  following  questions  : 

Ode  to  Dejection. 

I.  Stanza  v.     Explain — 
(a)  "Which,  wedding  nature  to  us,  gives 
in  dower 
A  new  earth  and  new  heaven." 
(^)  "The  sensual  and  the  proud." 
.  2.  "  My  path  was  rough."     How  "i 

3.  Explain  "timorous  leaves,"  "frenzy," 
"  tender  lay,"  and  "small  thoughts." 

4.  "My  friends."     Who? 

5.  What  does  Coleridge  symbolize  by  the 
storm  ? 

Ode  to  Departing  Year. 

6.  Explain — 

(«)   '•  Thy  robe  inscribed  with  gore 

With  many  an  unimaginable  groan." 
{b)  "  His  eye  wild  ardours  yhncing." 

7.  "Spirit  of  the  earth."     Who? 

Ode  to  France. 

8.  Explain:  "Wizard's  wand,"  "dim- 
med thy  light,"  *'  damped  thy  flame," 
'*  drunken  passions,"  "  woven  dance." 

Youth  and  Age. 

9.  Parse  first  word. 

Answers. 

1.  (a)  Joy,  by  which  Coleridge  means  the 
happiness  arising  from  consciousness  of  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  and  purity  of  heart,  enables 
us  to  enter  into  sympathy  with  nature — weds 
nature  to  us — so  that  looking  upon  God's 
works  from  a  new  view-point  we  see,  as  it 
were,  *'  a  new  earth  and  new  heaven." 

{b)  Those  that  are  sensual  and  proud, 
those  that  seek  the  gratification  of  selfish 
d  sires. 

2.  His  career  at  school  and  college  had 
been  filled  with  trouble,  and  many  of  his 
darling  hopes  and  literary  ventures  had  mis- 
carried. 

3.  "  Timorous  leaves,"  leaves  timidly 
issuing  from  the  ground  or  stem  ;  "frenzy," 
madness  ;  "  tender  lay,"  sweet  song  ;  "  small 
thoughts,"  little  inclination. 
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4.  ^'' "^y  friends."  A  misprint  ioxfriendy 
referring  to  Wordsworth's  sister. 

5.  Nothing, 

6.  (a)  Coleridge  imagines  the  **  Depart- 
ing Year"  to  be  sorrowfully  relating  to 
**  Memory,"  the  story  of  the  scenes  of  car- 
nage of  1796. 

{b)  "  His  eye  wild  ardours  glancing." 
His  eye  lit  up  with  earnestness. 

7.  "Spirit  of  the  earth."  It  is  doubtful 
to  what  is  the  allusion,  but  the  poet  probably 
imagines  that  the  interests  of  earth  are  looked 
after  by  some  spirit  or  angel. 

8.  **  Wizard's  wand."  Wizards  were  ac- 
customed to  have  a  wand,  the  waving  of 
which  was  supposed  to  cause  certain  super- 
natural effects. 

"Dimmed  thy  light,"  "damped  thy 
flame."  A  figurative  way  of  saying  that  he 
had  never  injured  the  cause  of  freedom. 

"Drunken  passions."  Passions  beyond 
control. 

"Wove  a  dance."     Moved  in  confusion. 

9.  A  noun  in  the  nominative  case,  subject 
of  **  was  mine  "  understood. 


EAST  MIDDLESEX  PROMOTION 
EXAMINATION. 

APRIL,  1885. 

GEOGRAPHY— 3RD   TO  4TH   CLASS. 

Time,  2  hours. 

Limit  of  Work.  Second  Class. — Local 
geography  ;  map  of  the  school  grounds. 
Definitions  of  the  chief  divisions  of  land  and 
water.  Talks  and  stories  about  animals, 
plants,  people,  air,  sun,  moon  and  shape  of 
the  earth.  Pointing  out  oceans  and  con- 
tinents on  the  Map  of  World. 

Third  Class. — Definitions  continued  ; 
first  accurate  knowledge,  then  the  memoriz- 
ing of  the  definition.  The  great  countries, 
large  cities  and  most  prominent  physical 
features  on  the  Map  of  the  World.  Maps 
of  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Ontario,  Canada, 
America.  Map  drawing.  Motions  of  the 
earth,  seasons,  zones. 

I.  What  name  is  given  to  the  people  of 
this  country?     What  is    the  name  of  their 


language?     What   (in   one   word)    is    their 
religion  ?     [3.] 

2.  What  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
people  of  this  Province?    [2.] 

Name  four  commodities  of  which  they  pro- 
duce more  than  enough  for  their  own  use. 
[2.] 

3.  Draw  a  map  of  the  township  in  which 
you  live,  marking  any  railways  that  run 
through  it  and  locating  the  villages  and 
towns  in  it.  (If  you  live  in  a  village  or  town 
take  the  township  in  which  it  is  situated). 
[6] 

State  the  precise  boundaries  of  the  town- 
ship.    [4.] 

4.  Show  how  a  person  may  travel  by  rail 
from  Chatham  to  Stratford.  As  he  proceeds 
tell  what  counties  he  travels  through  and  what 
towns  and  cities  he  passes.      [6.] 

5.  Name  in  order  the  five  counties  crossed 
by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Sarnia  to 
Hamilton.     [5.] 

6.  Draw  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  from  Ottawa  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Mark  the  Provinces,  a  mountain 
range,  and  four  cities  or  towns  on  that  part 
of  the  line.      [12.] 

7.  State  the  position  and  capital  of  Maine, 
Florida,  Michigan  and  California.     [12.] 

8.  What  and  where  are  Montreal,  Fundy, 
Eraser,  Panama,  Orkney,  Gibraltar,  Bos- 
phorus,  Burmah,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
Kamtschatka.      [20.] 

9.  Define  and,  applying  the  definition,  give 
two  examples,  one  on  the  Western,  the  other 
on  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  :  strait,  volcano, 
cape.     [15.1 


COMPOSITION— 3RD   TO  4TH. 

Time,  2  hours. 

Limit  of  Work.— Capitals,  continued  ; 
punctuation  marks  : —  ;:.?!""  Composi- 
tions based  on  object  lessons,  pictures,  local 
events,  relation  of  stories,  subject  matter  of 
reading  lessons.  Familiar  letter- writing. 
Simple  business  forms,  such  as  accounts 
and  receipts.  Exercises  to  train  in  the  correct 
uses  of  apostrophes,  and  of  common  words 
and  phrases  that  are   liable  to  be  misused, 
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such  as  :  older  and  elder,  healthy  and 
wholesome,  "  there  is  "  and  "  there  are." 

Insist  on  neat,  legible  writing,  and  complete 
sentences.  One  mark  off  for  every  mistake  in 
spelling, 

I.  Put  the  following  into  a  properly  con- 
structed letter  written  by  Mary  Kelby  to  her 
cousin  Gerty  Fendon  ;  arrange  it  in  three 
paragraphs,  punctuate  and  put  in  the  capital 
letters  : 

Date  the  letter  to-day  from  your  own  Post 
Office. 


my  dear  cousin  mother  received  your  letter 
this  morning  we  are  glad  to  know  that  uncle 
georo^e  is  getting  better,  in  reply  to  your 
question  mother  wishes  me  to  write  that  to 
remove  rust  spots  from  clothes  she  saturates 
the  part  with  strongly  salted  juice  of  lemon 
and  spreads  it  where  the  sun  will  shine  on  it 
mildew  stains  when  similarly  treated  with 
citrate  of  lemon  will  generally  disappear 
mother  will  write  herself  on  Saturday  we  are 
all  well  i  write  this  note  in  haste  that  it  may 
be  in  time  for  the  mail  good  bye  from  your 
—     [30.] 

Of  the  30  marks  10  are  for  correct  arrange- 
ment of  date,  introduction,  margin,  para- 
graphing, subscription.  Count  i  off  for 
every  error  in  capitals  ;  2  for  every  error  in 
division  into  sentences  and  paragraphs ;  I  for 
every  error  in  punctuation,  and  three  for  every 
mispelled  word. 

2.  At  Thorndale  last  Saturday  Roger  Gray 
paid  Walter  Adare  $20.  Write  the  receipt. 
[12.] 

3.  Supply  letters  or  words  instead  of  the 
apostrophes  in :   {2  marks  each.) 

(a)  'Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull. 
{b)  Don't  say  "  won't  "  to  me. 
(c)  Didn't   you   find   that    plant    by    the 
water's  edge?     [12.] 

4.  Ask  this  question  in  your  own  words  : 
Scek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 

Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide. 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chafed  ocean's  side  ?     [12  ] 

To  the  Water  Fowl— Bkyaht. 

5.  A  subscription  was  taken  up  in  behalf 
of  the   boy   in    this   picture.     It   was  large 


enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  giving  him 
a  college  education.  From  this  hint,  and 
what  you  can  infer  from  the  picture,  try  to 
construct  his  story.     [34.  j 


Hygiene  and  Temperance, 
Time,  ij  hours. 
Limit  0/  Work. — Respiration,  Circulation 
and  Digestion. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  good   ventilation? 

[5.] 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  health  ?    [5.] 
How  is  it  provided  in  this  school  room  ? 

[5.] 

Give  rules  for  ventilating  sleeping  room. 

[5.] 

2.  All  the  blood,  pure  and  impure,  must 
pass  through  the  heart. 

What  is  the  impure  or  venous  blood  ?  [5  ] 
Whence  does  the  heart  receive  the  impure 
blood,  and  what  does  the  heart  do  with  it  ? 

[5] 
Why  do  we  breathe  ?     [5.] 

3.  Why  is  it  important  that  food  should 
be  thoroughly  chewed  ?     [5.] 

Why  do  we  need  variety  of  food,  or  why 
is  it  better  to  live  on  bread  and  meat  and 
potatoes  than  to  diet  on  bread  alone  ?     [5.] 

Why  does  exercise  give  us  appetite  for 
food?    [5.] 

4.  Why  is  it  so  hurtful  to  take  alcohol  just 
before  setting  out  on  a  very  cold  journey  ? 

[7.] 
How  does  alcohol  affect  the  brain  ?      [7.] 
Count  60  marks  a  full  paper. 

Drawing. 
Time,  i^  hours. 

1.  Draw  {a)  eight  parallel  horizontal  lines 
one  inch  long  ;  and  {h)  an  equilateral  triangle 
with  the  base  to  the  left,  and  over  it  another 
equilateral  triangle  with  equal  base  to  the 
right.     [8.] 

2.  Dictation  drawing : 

{a)  Draw  a  square,  side  one  inch  ;  draw 
its  diagonals,  trisect  them  ;  through  the 
points  of  trisection  draw  lines  to  form  a 
square.      [6.] 

{b)  On   each   outside   of  the  first   square 
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draw  another  square  ;  join  the  upper  right 
hand  angle  of  the  top  square  with  the  lower 
left  hand  angle  of  the  left  square  ;  similarly 
join  all  other  opposite  angles  of  outside 
squares ;  complete  each  as  in  the  middle 
square.      [lo.] 

3.  {a)  Print  "  The  Ontario  Readers  "  from 
he  front  cover  of  your  readin,-book.      [6.] 

{b)  Copy  the  shield  and  crown  on  the 
back  cover  of  your  reading  book.      [12.] 

{c)  Stand  your  book,  open  about  two 
inches,  on  its  end  on  the  floor,  with  the  front 
cover  towards  you  and  make  a  drawing  of  it. 

4.  Draw  to  a  scale  of  one  foot  to  an  inch, 
a  window  sash  \\  inches  deep  on  top,  on 
other  sides  3  inches  deep,  containing  two 
panes  each  18  in.  by  39  in.  (No  value  for 
this  unless  drawn  to  the  scale.)     [12.] 

Count  60  marks  a  full  paper. 


ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

By  Leo.  B.   Davidson,  Head  Master  Public 
School,  Ste.  Marie. 

1.  Along  a  certain  street  5  miles  long 
there  is  placed  a  telegraph  pole  every  50 
yards,  and  a  telephone  pole  every  40  yards. 
How  many  of  the  telephone  poles  might 
serve  as  telegraph  poles  ?  Ayis.  45. 

2.  John  has  12.5  times  as  much  money  as 
Henry,  and  James  has  9.25  times  as  much  as 
Henry;  John  has  $16.25  more  than  James. 
How  much  has  Henry  ?  Ans.  $5. 

3.  In  driving  to  town  a  farmer  observes 
that  the  front  wheel  of  his  waggon  makes  88 
revolutions  more  than  the  hind  wheel.  The 
former  is  10  feet  in  circumference,  and  the 
latter  is  12  feet.     How  far  does  he  drive  ? 

Ans.   I  mile. 

4.  A  house  and  lot  cost  $2,000.  |  of  the 
value  of  the  house  bears  the  same  relation  to 
I  of  the  value  of  the  lot  as  4  bears  to  5. 
Find  the  difference  in  value  between  the 
house  and  the  lot.  Ans.  $400. 

5.  A  30  gallon  keg  is  \  full  of  wine  f  pure. 
■^ji  of  the  mixture  is  drawn  off  and  its  place 
supplied  by  water.  What  part  of  the  mix- 
ture is  now  wine  ?  Ans.  |^. 

6.  A  can  do  a  work  in  6  days  and  B  in  7 
days.     After  working   ij  days  they  are  as- 


sisted by  a  boy,  and  the  work  is  thus  com- 
pleted in  1^1  days.  If  $8.96  be  paid  for 
the  work  find  what  each  should  get. 

Ans.  A,  $4.34;  B,  $3.72  ;  Boy,  90  ct. 

7.  A  man  has  3  hours  20  minutes  at  his 
disposal  for  rowing  on  a  stream  that  runs  2 
miles  an  hour.  Suppose  he  can  row  5  miles 
an  hour  in  still  water  find  how  far  up  the 
river  he  may  pull  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  return  within  the  given  time. 

Ans.  7  miles. 

8.  If  money  be  worth  8  per  cent,  simple 
interest,  how  long  will  it  take  $99,999^  to 
amount  to  five  times  itse  f  ?      Ans,  50  yrs. 

9.  A  building  lot  with  20  feet  frontage  is 
sold  for  $400.  If  land  be  worth  $1 7,424  per 
acre  find  the  depth  of  the  lot.    Ans.  50  ft. 

10.  A  reservoir  is  20  feet  8  inches  long,  by 
10  feet  wide.  Find  how  many  inches  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  will  sink  if  1,291^ 
gallons  be  drawn  off.  i  cubic  foot  water 
=  1,000  oz.     I  gallon  water  =  10  lbs. 

Ans.   12  inches. 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

Second  Class  Teachers. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Examiner— J.  C.  Glashan. 
Value — 16  marks  for  each  question. 

1.  The  men  employed  in  a  certain  factory 
numbered  three  less  than  twice  the  number 
of  women  employed  in  it.  The  men  re- 
ceived $1.55  per  day,  the  women  85  cents 
per  day,  and  the  total  weekly  wages  amount- 
ed to  $469  80.  How  many  men  were  em- 
ployed in  the  factory  ?  Ans.  39. 

2.  A  and  B  agree  to  share  the  profits  of 
a  certain  transaction  in  the  proportion  of 
%\\\o  A  for  every  $7  to  B.  In  connection 
with  the  transaction,  A  has  received  $960 
and  paid  out  $470,  and  B  has  received 
$1,370  and  paid  out  $330.  How  much 
must  B  pay  X.o  A  \o  settle  the  accounts  of 
the  transaction  ?  Ans.  $445- 

3.  J/ and  iV  starting  at  the  same  moment 
from  the  same  place,  and  in  the  same  direc- 
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tion,  walk  around  a  circular  track,  M  oX  the 
rate  of  8^  yds.  to  every  5^  yds.  by  N.  At 
what  point  of  the  track  will  M  first  over- 
take iV,  and  how  many  rounds  will  each 
have  then  made  ? 

Ans.  (i)  ^  distance  round  track;  (2)  ^%^ 
j.nd  1 1  times. 

4.  At  an  election  the  successful  candidate 
received  f  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast, 
and  had  a  majority  of  832  over  his  rival. 
Of  the  total  number  of  electors  in  the  con- 
stituency j\  did  not  vote.  How  many 
electors  were  there  in  the  constituency  ? 

Ans.  4,096. 

5.  Between  1871  and  1881  the  county  of 
A.  lost  2473  per  cent,  of  its  population  by 
deaths  and  removals,  but  during  the  same 
time  it  gained  42 '41  per  cent,  by  births,  etc., 
the  percentages  being  reckoned  on  the  popu- 
lation in  1871.  In  1881  the  population  was 
found  to  be  26,478.     What  was  it  in  1871  ? 

Ans.  22,500. 

6.  A  sold  \  of  his  goods  at  cost  and  the 
remainder  at  a  loss  of  25  per  cent,  on  cost. 
Had  he  received  $25  more  for  them  than  he 
did,  he  would  have  gained  25  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  cost.     Find  that  cost. 

Ans.  $60. 

7.  Find  the  difference  betwees  the  dis- 
count on  the  loth  Sept.  at  8  per  cent,  on  a 
bill  for  ^128  drawn  on  the  3rd  Sept.  at  3 
months,  and  the  interest  at  8  per  cent,  for 
the  same  time  on  the  proceeds.  (In  reckon- 
ing the  discount  include  the  three  days  of 
grace,  but  no  other  charges.) 

Ans.  No  difference. 

8.  The  length  of  the  sides  taken  in  order 
of  a  quadrilateral  field  are  20  rd.,  21  rd.,  21  rd. 
and  22  rd.,  and  the  angle  between  the  first 
and  second  of  these  sides  is  a  right  angle. 
Find  the  area  of  the  field  to  the  nearest 
square  rod.  Ans.  439*2. 

9.  One-half  of  a  ball  of  lead  3  inches  in 
diameter  is  melted  down  and  cast  in  the 
form  of  a  right  circular  cone  3  inches  in 
height.  Find  the  diameter  of  the  base  of 
the  cone.  Ans.  \\ 


ALGEBRA. 


Value — 10  marks  for  each  question. 


1.  Divide  x^  ^ihy  x^ 

Ans.  x'^ 

2.  Simplify 


+  1. 


+  1. 


1  + 


x+y 
Ans. 


+ 


z+x-y     y+z-x 

_4xiz_ 

{x+y-z){z  +  x-y)(y  +  z-xy 
Resolve  into  linear  factors — 


Ans.  {a)  2adc{a  +  6  +  c). 

id)  {a  +  d){l;  +  c){c-\-a){a-d){d-c){c-a) 
2x-y     2y-z       2.Z-  X 
^      \a  +  ^~'  2d  +  c~~  2C  +  U 

x  +  2y+  32     4ia^^86  +  /^7c 
x+y  +  z   ~    2i{a  +  d  +  c) 

5.  Prove  that  ifx^-^x  +  r.  have  a  square 

factor  then  will  \~7  )    —  I  T  )   ' 

6.  Solve  the  simultaneous  equations — 
2;c  +  3y  -  45;       ^x  +  4v-2z 


show  that 


^  +  5 

5^ 

^x  +  2y-iz      x+y-z 
-       4^-1      -       6      • 

Ans.  x  =  s,  J  =  4.  2=3- 

7.  Solve 

X*  -  xy=  nx  +  ^, 
xy-y^  =  iiy-S. 

Ans    Jc=4,  or  -  ^. 

j/--8,or|. 

8.  Eliminate  x,  y  and  z  from  the  equations 

x-z  —  a{x- 

-y)^^.-T=4^-^V'=>'' 

Ans.  a^l-^^)  =  b^l-a^). 

9.  A  walking  along  a  road  passes  B,  but 
finding  he  has  lost  something  turns  back  and 
meets  B  2  hours  after  he  passed  him.  Hav- 
ing found  what  he  lost,  he  overtakes  B  again 
3  hours  after  he  met  him,  and  arrives  at  his 
destination  one  hour  later  than  he  would 
have  done  had  he  not  turned  back.  Com- 
pare the  rates  of  walking  of  A  and  B,  as- 
suming them  to  have  been  uniform  through- 
out the  whole  time. 

Ans.  A  goes  as  far  in  4  hours  as  ^  in  5  ; 
A's  rate  is  to  B's  :  :  5  :  4. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


German  Simplified.  Especially  intended 
for  self-instruction.  By  Augustin  Knof- 
lach.  New  York  :  A.  Knoflach.  Toronto  : 
David  Boyle. 

This  is  a  concise  grammar  of  German, 
divided  up  into  a  series  of  twelve  small 
pamphlets  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pages.  It  may  be  used  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, but  is  especially  designed  for  self- 
instruction.  Hence  the  author  has  intro- 
duced riumerous  exercises  and  careful  ex- 
planations of  difficulties,  together  with 
questions  upon  grammatical  points.  Direc- 
tions for  study  are  also  added  at  the  end  of 
each  lesson ;  and  each  number  is  accom- 
panied by  a  key  to  the  previous  one.  The 
system  is  well  calculated  to  assist  and  en- 
courage those  who  are  endeavouring  to 
acquire  some  facility  in  the  language  without 
the  aid  of  a  master. 


Exercises  in  French  Syntax,  with 
Rules.  By  G.  Shays,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  Marlborough  College.  Second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Riving- 
tons,  Waterloo  Place,  London,  18S6. 
pp.  138. 

The  above  is  an  elementary  treatise  on 
French  Syntax,  with  copious  exercises  ;  the 
rules  are  given  clearly,  and  too  much  is  not 
attempted.  Perhaps  a  little  more  attention 
might  have  been  given  to  the  partitive  rela- 
tive, and  it  would  certainly  be  desirable  to 
cease  using  the  phrase,  "partitive  article," 
there  being,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out,  no 
such  thing.  In  his  preface  the  author  says  : 
"I  have  assumed,  on  the  part  of  the  learner, 
a  fair  knowledge  of  French  accidence,  and 
some  acquaintance  with  the  commoner  gram- 
matical terms  of  syntax,  and  I  have  aimed 
at  reaching  the  point  at  which  the  transla- 
tion of  ordinary  straightforward  pieces  of 
English  ought  to  be  manageable." 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  selection  of 
short  easy  pieces  of  continuous  prose  to  be 
turned  into  French. 


School  Architecture  and  Hygiene. 
By  J.  George  Hodgins,  M.A.,  LL.D, 
Deputy-Minister,     pp.  135. 

The  Monthly  has  pleasure  in  speaking 
favourably  of  this  hand-book,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  assistance  to  school  trustees  and 
others.  In  the  course  of  some  twenty 
chapters,  nearly  all  the  information  required 
on  the  subject  of  school  architecture  is  clearly 
given,  also  plans,  designs  and  illustrations. 


The  McGill  College  Song  Book.  Com- 
piled by  a  committee  of  graduates  and 
undergraduates.  Montreal:  J.  L.  Lam- 
plough,     pp.  159. 

A  capital  book,  containing  many  good 
songs— English  and  French.  The  compila- 
tion committee  and  the  publisher  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  producing  a  book  already 
so  popular  and  of  such  neat  and  tasteful 
appearance. 

The  Complete  Works  of  William 
Shakespeare.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Hudson, 
LL.D.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works  de- 
serves to  be,  and  is  likely  to  become,  the 
most  popular  one  in  America  as  a  school 
text-book.  Dr.  Hudson  has  spared  neither 
pains  nor  labour  in  his  critical  and  historical 
introductions  to  the  plays,  in  the  notes  upon 
the  text  that  accompany  them  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  in  the  critical  notes  that  fol- 
low, to  make  Shakespeare  thoroughly  intel- 
ligible to  the  modern  reader,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  put  into  the  hands  of  students  a 
thoroughly  reliable  and  comprehensive  text- 
book. The  learned  editor  has  confined  his 
attention  mainly  to  interpreting  his  author 
rather  than  to  criticising  the  character  of  his 
work,  and  so  far  his  efforts  are  instructive 
rather  than  educative.  Where  so  much  has 
been  done  well  it  may  seem  invidious  to  find 
fault,  but  we  confess  that  the  lack  of  genuine 
literary  criticism,  except  what  may  be  quoted 
from    Coleridge    and    others,    renders    Dr. 
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Hudson's  work  incomplete.  There  has  been 
too  great  a  tendency  of  late  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  our  text-bojks  to  deal  with  the  dry 
bones  of  our  literature  and  neglect  its  spirit. 
If  Dr.  Hudson  had  taken  more  frequent  oc- 
casion to  direct  attention  to  those  parts  of 
his  author  which  display  his  superlative 
genius,  as  well  as  to  expose  his  faults,  he 
would  have  added  largely  to  the  value  of  his 
work  to  both  the  ordinary  reader  and  the 
student. 


Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.  Edited  by 
W.  E.  Mullins,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at 
Marlborougii  College,  London :  Riving- 
tons.     2s.  6rf. 

We  are  sorry  that  through  an  oversight  we 
have  allowed  this  volume  to  lie  so  long  on 
our  table  unnoticed.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the 
firm's  "  English  School  Classics  "  that  we 
have  seen,  it  is  well  got  up  and  attractive  in 
appearance.  The  notes,  while  not  very 
numerous,  are  to  the  point,  and  serve,  with 
the  aid  of  several  illustrations,  to  make  the 
narrative  clearer  and  more  interesting,  es- 
pecially to  non-nautical  readers.  Only  the 
last  three  chapters  of  the  Life  are  required 
by  the  university  curriculum,  but  meantime 
we  do  not  know  of  any  other  available  school 
edi'ion,  and  this  has  the  advantage  of  giving 
pupils  a  chance  to  read  the  whole  life,  which 
they  will  be  none  the  worse  of  doing. 


A  Practical  Method  for  Learning 
Spanish.  By  General  Alejandro  Ybarra. 
Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  1884.     pp.  319. 

This  is  an  attempt,  and,  we  have  no  doubt, 
a  successful  one,  to  give  the  learner  a  certain 
grasp  of  the  Spanish  language,  without  a 
study  of  formal  grammar.  "I  have,"  says 
the  author,  "  only  attempted  to  teach  my 
pupils  to  speak  and  understand  readily  the 
language  they  studied  before  entering  upon 
the  study  of  the  grammar  and  the  reading 
of  more  difficult  books,  which  they  can  after- 
wards do  with  much  more  pleasure."  There 
are  fifty  lessons,  and  the  Spanish  and  English 
are  given  in  parallel  columns.  It  would,  we 
think,  be  useful  for  those  studying  without 
the  assistance  of  a  master. 


Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 

The  Globe  Readings. 

I.  The    Task    and   John   Gilpin.     With 
Notes. 
II.  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.     With  Notes. 

III.  Marmion  and  the   Lord   of  the  Isles. 

With  Notes. 

IV.  The  Heroes.     By  Charles  Kingsley. 

Volumes  belonging  to  this  series  have  al- 
ready been  favourably  reviewed  in  these  col- 
umns, and  the  foregoing  numbers  are  too 
well-known  to  make  any  extended  review 
necessary.  The  notes  are  adapted  for  the 
use  of  young  pupils.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  print  is  so  small  in  some  of  the  series. 


In  Memoriam.  pp.  218.  Paper,  25  cents. 
A  pretty  pocket  volume,  beautifully 
printed. 

A  History  of  German  Literature. 
By  W.  S  herer.  Translated  by  Mrs.  F. 
C.  Conybeare.  Edited  by  F.  Max  Miiller. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1886.     In  two  volumes. 

Students  of  German  literature  will  wel- 
come the  appearance  of  a  translation  of  Prof. 
Scherer's  valuable  work,  which  in  Germany 
has  received  such  a  distinguished  position. 
The  books  in  English  on  the  same  subject, 
which  present  themselves  to  our  mind,  are 
so  dry,  so  crowded,  so  unattractive,  or  so 
frivolous  even,  that  it  has  seemed  as  if  the 
subject  precluded  the  possibility  of  agreeable 
treatment.  We  believe  the  present  volumes, 
which  unite  originality  with  attractiveness, 
will  supply  both  the  student  and  the  general 
reader  with  just  such  an  outline  as  they  have 
been  wailing  for.  The  translator,  too,  has 
performed  her  part  exceedingly  well. 


The  Art  Gallery  of  the  English 
Language.  By  A.  H.  Morrison,  Toronto: 
Williamson  &  Co.  ;  pp.  282. 

Our  readers  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
author  of  this  book.  He  is  a  valued  contri- 
butor to  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  Let 
our  readers  get  the  volume  before  setting  out 
on  their  holidays,  and  we  promise  them  a 
rare  treat  while  reading  it.  It  contains  many 
valuable  hints  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
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our  mother  tongue.  It  gives  us  the  more  pleas- 
ure to  commend  this  book  because  the  writer 
is  a  teacher  of  English  in  one  of  our  Col- 
legiate Institutes. 


Public  School  History  of  England 
AND  Canada.  By  G.  Mercer  Adam  and 
W.  J.  Robertson,  B.A.,  LL.B.  ;  pp.  200. 
Toronto :  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.  Price 
35  cents. 

The  intention  is  that  this  history  should 
take  the  place  of  two  histories  now  in  use  in 
the  Public  and  High  Schools  of  Ontario. 
Nothing  need  be  said  in  regard  to  the  quali- 
fications of  the  authors ;  for  each  is,  in  a  differ- 
ent way,  well  prepared  for  the  task  under- 
taken. There  are  several  points  in  favour 
of  this  history  :  Cheapness,  taking  the  place 
of  two,  good  paper,  good  printing  ;  in  the 
whole  get  up,  first  class  workmanship. 


The  Trinity  of  Evil.  Rev.  Canon  Wil- 
berforce,  M.A.  Toronto:  S.  R.  Briggs,  the 
Willard  Tract  Depository.  In  language  that 
is  strong  and  plain,  the  distinguished  author 
treats  of  Infidelity,  Impurity  and  Intemper- 
ance under  the  above  title,  showing  how  that 
one  who  would  live  the  better  life  must  fight 
for  himself  and  others  against  these  sins. 
Here  is  no  glossing  over  of  guilt,  nor,  en  the 
other  hand,  is  there  any  fanatical  and  intem- 
perate zeal.  The  book  is  a  valuable  one, 
especially  to  young  men. 


The  Eclectic  Magazine  for  May  is  a  read- 
able and  attractive  number,  containing  ar- 
ticles on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  as  well  as 
poetry  and  several  short  stories,  of  which 
"The  Picture  of  that  Year"  from  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  is  perhaps  the  best. 
Among  the  authors  represented  are  Huxley, 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  James  Bryce,  M.P. 
Teachers  will  be  specially  interested  in  Mr. 
Bryce's  article,  "The  Relations  of  History 
and  Geography,"  and  in  the  one  which 
immediately  follows  it,  "  France  under 
Richelieu." 

The  Critic  is  always  of  the  greatest  assist- 


ance to  editors  and  all  engaged  or  interested 
in  literary  pursuits.  Its  book  reviews  and 
its  remarks  upon  literary  topics  are  trust- 
worthy and  valuable. 

Five  profusely-illustrated  articles  on  vari- 
ous subjects  appear  in  the  Cetitury  for  May, 
including  a  pleasantly  written  chapter  on 
•'American  Country  Dwellings,  an  instruc- 
tive historical  and  descriptive  sketch  of  the 
"Flour  Mills  of  Minneapolis,"  and  a  war 
paper  by  the  late  Gen.  McCIellan.  Among 
the  other  numbers  are  "Hawthorne's  Phil- 
osophy,"  and  short  poems  by  Bessie  Chand- 
ler, Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Sidney  Lanier, 
and  others.  Fiction  is,  as  usual,  well  repre- 
sented, while  "Topics  of  the  Time"  and 
"Open  Letters"  will  perhaps  command 
more  attention  from  thoughtful  people  than 
any  other  part  of  the  magazine. 

The  month  of  buds  and  blossoms  brings 
an  appropriate  number  of  St  Nicholas,  in 
which  poetry,  stories  and  articles  are  pleas- 
antly interspersed.  "  Lord  Fauntleroy  " 
continues  to  be  a  universal  favourite,  and 
*•  The  Dogs  Have  Their  Day,"  in  a  number 
of  anecdotes,  while  songs  and  music  are  not 
forgotten. 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  May  is  a  spring- 
like number,  containing  several  studies  on 
public  questions  and  some  noteworthy  local 
sketches.  Among  the  stories  is  a  terrifying 
comet  story,  dated  in  the  year  1902. 

Among  other  good  things  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  June  may  be  found  an  impor- 
tant article  on  "  Honore  de  Balzic,"  by  Mr. 
George  Frederick  Parsons,  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  also  an  able  critique  entitled 
"James,  Crawford  and  Howells,"  in  which 
these  three  gentlemen  get  their  deserts. 

The  series  of  articles  on  the  "Great 
American  Industries"  now  appearing  in 
Harper's  Monthly  may  well  be  read  with 
attention  and  carefully  preserved  for  refer- 
ence. That  on  "  Sugar  "  is  by  no  means  the 
least  valuable  of  the  series,  and  is  only  one 
of  the  many  attractive  features  of  the  June 
number. 

Poetry  and  pictures,  as  well  as  stories  and 
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religious  articles,  are  provided  in  abundance 
for  the  readers  of  the  Quiver.  A  new  story, 
by  Edward  Garrett,  entitled  "  The  Stranger 
Within  the  Gates,"  is  a  welcome  addition, 
and  will  probably  add  to  the  circulation  of 
this  favourite  magazine.  The  author's  views 
on  both  sides  of  the  "  servant  girl  question  " 
expressed  by  the  characters  in  the  story 
(who,  as  usual,  are  drawn  to  the  life)  will  be 
carefully  read  by  many  people 


Received. 

"  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  the 
year  1884-5." 

"How  to  Teac\  Penmanship  in  Public 
Schools."  By  J.  L.  Burritt.  pp.  62.  60 
cents.     Syracuse,  N.Y.  :  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

"Life  and  Adventures  of  Baron  Trenck." 
being  No.  13  of  Cassell's  National  Library. 


NOTES. 


The  July- August  number  of  the  Magazine 
will  be  issued  the  last  week  in  August. 

**  Some  looked-up  relations  in  the  country 
for  whom  they  suddenly  remembered  that 
they  had  a  particular  affection." — Dickens. 

*•  Breakings  up  are  capital  things  in  our 
school  days,  but  in  after  life  they  are  painful 
enough."     (Pickwick  Papers). 

There  is  to  be  a  meeting  in  Steward's 
Hall,  corner  of  Yonge  and  Gould  Streets, 
at  two  o'clock  p.m.,  on  Monday,  9th  August, 
for  discussion  anent  the  formation  of  a 
*'  union  "  amongst  teachers.  Mr.  David 
Boyle,  353  Yonge  Street,  who  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  the  subject,  would  like  to  hear 
from  those  favourable  to  such  a  project. 

We   have  received    from    the  publishers. 


Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.  of  New  York,  a 
copy  of  the  author's  edition  of  Mr.  Sully's 
valuable  work  on  Psychology.  We  trust 
that  the  sale  of  the  author's  edition  will  be 
very  large. 

Messrs.  W.  Stahlschmidt  &  Co., 
Preston,  Ont.,  have  forwarded  a  spendid  ex- 
hibit of  school  and  other  desks  under  the 
care  of  the  Ontario  and  Manitoba  Educa- 
tional Department,  to  be  displayed  at  the 
Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  in  London, 
Eng.  Great  credit  is  due  this  well  known 
firm  for  the  enterprise  shown  by  them  in 
their  line  of  business.  They  contemplate 
extending  their  trade  to  Australia  and  South 
Africa.  As  a  Canadian  firm,  we  wish  them 
every  success  in  their  ventures. 


BUSINJSSS. 


If  you  know  your  subscription  to  have  ex- 
pired, renew  it  at  once.  $1  per  annum  is 
the  subscription  price,  and  there  is  not  a 
teacher  in  Canada  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
that  sum  for  a  good  educational  paper. 

Notify  The  Monthly  at  once  of  change 
of  post  office,  always  giving  the  name  of  old 
office  as  well  as  the  new. 

The  Monthly  will  not  be  discontinued 
to  responsible  subscribers  until  ordered  to  be 
stopped.  Bills  will  be  rendered  from  time 
to  time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same 
will  be  expected. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  introduce  The 
Monthly  to  their  friends  can  have  speci- 


men copies  sent  free  from  this  office  to  any 
address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  exammation  papers  in  this 
Magazine  ;  in  many  cases  hints  and  answers 
are  given,  and  for  several  papers  solutions 
have  been  furnished  to  all  the  questions.  We 
hope  subscribers  and  others  will  show  in  a 
practical  way  their  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  editors  of 
the  different  departments  of  The  Monthly. 

Bound  copies  of  this  Magazine  in  cloth 
can  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  King 
Street  West,  Toronto,  for  $1.50  per 
copy. 
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THE  ONTARIO  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 


BY  GEORGE  DICKSON,   M.A.,   PRINCIPAL    UPPER    CANADA  COLLEGE. 


[Special  Revision  for  Monthly. 1 


THE  consideration  of  the  question 
of  a  grand  union  of  all  teachers 
of  the  Province  into  one  Society, 
possessing  the  power  of  admitting 
members  and  of  enacting  by-laws  for 
the  regulation  of  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  teaching  profession,  is  now 
introduced  for  your  consideration 
under  the  title  of  a  "  College  of 
Preceptors."  The  designation  of  the 
proposed  Union  may  first  claim  our 
notice;  and  on  this  point  it  may  be 
said  that  as  there  is  in  Ontario  a  Law 
Society,  and  Societies  formed  among 
the  other  professions  of  the  Province, 
each  conserving  and  advancing  its 
own  special  interests,  the  title  of 
"The  College  of  Preceptors  for  On- 
tario" will,  perhaps,  be  appropriate, 
considering  the  objects  we  have  in 
view.  Some  suggested  the  title,  an 
"  Education    Society"   for   our    pro- 

*  A  Paper  read   before  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Association,  at  Toronto,  on  the  nth  of  August,  1886. 


jected  union ;  the  aptness  of  the 
former,  and  the  vagueness  of  the  latter, 
are  obvious,  and  will,  doubtless,  decide 
the  matter  as  to  the  name  by  -which 
the  union  shall  be  known.  As  an  art, 
education  is  very  old  ;  old,  I  presume, 
as  the  human  race ;  but  as  a  science 
it  is  among  the  last  born,  scarcely  yet 
named  in  the  English  language  ;  and 
although  it  concerns  itself  with  every 
other  science,  and  is  surpassed  by 
none  in  its  promise  of  ever-widening 
benefit  to  mankind,  the  followers  of 
the  art  scarcely  take  rank  as  a  recog- 
nized profession.  The  State  in  its 
desire  to  provide  an  education  for 
youth  takes  charge  of  the  teacher  as 
well  as  of  the  school.  His  position 
is  that  of  a  sort  of  civil  servant, 
"•  cribbed  and  confined  "  by  regula- 
tions and  by-laws ;  bound  to  serve, 
not  one,  but  many  masters  ;  scarcely 
consulted  in  matters  pertaining  to 
his  work ;  his  part  is  to  carry  out  a 
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prescribed  curriculum  in  a  prescribed 
way ;  he  is  left  limited  room  for  de- 
velopment in  his  calling,  and  little 
opportunity  for  making  his  individu- 
ality felt. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  contemplated 
union  to  provide  a  remedy  for  these 
defects,  and,  it  is  fitting  that  this 
movement,  which  has  been  long 
talked  of  and  discussed,  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  Ontario  Teachers' 
Association — the  only  organization 
of  the  kind  amongst  us  that  is  pro- 
vincial in  its  character.  We  must 
have,  as  a  representative  body,  a 
brotherhood  of  teachers ;  our  aims 
and  sympathies  are  in  harmony;  there 
is,  or  should  be,  a  feeling  of  loyalty 
to  the  profession,  and  a  professional 
esprit  de  corps,  which  is  above  mere 
personal  matters.  I  feel,  therefore, 
that  whatever  conclusion  this  Associ- 
ation comes  to  in  regard  to  this  very 
important  question,  it  will  meet  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  all  the  teachers 
of  the  Province. 

We  need  more  organization  and 
less  isolation  ;  we  should  know  each 
other  better  than  we  do ;  we  want  a 
fuller  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
good  professional  training,  and  a  more 
adequate  appreciation  of  our  work 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  these  objects  may  be  pur- 
sued successfully,  because  the  whole 
complexion  and  temper  of  the  times 
are  favourable  to  their  present  discus- 
sion. Not  only  is  there  a  wide  inter- 
est taken  generally  in  education,  but 
there  is  abroad  a  spirit  of  robust  and 
intelligent  criticism,  not,  of  course, 
perfectly  instructed,  nor  always  based 
on  profound  study,  but  on  the  whole 
intelligent  criticism;  and  it  is  as- 
suredly a  sign  of  a  healthy  condition 
when  our  work  attracts  such  criticism. 

Any  effort  at  forming  a  union  hav- 
ing in  view  merely  our  pecuniary  gain 
will  certainly  fail,  as  flavouring  too 
much  of  trade  unionism,  and  plac- 
ing us  in  a  position  of  antagonism 


to  the  other  professions,  and  to  a 
very  important  and  influential  class 
of  sympathizers  in  our  national 
system  of  education.  There  are 
defects  in  our  educational  system 
which  our  scheme  should  seek  to 
remedy  ;  if  we  cannot  show  that  the 
projected  scheme  will  benefit  the 
public  as  well  as  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, we  need  not  hope  to  succeed. 
We  want  a  fuller  recognition  as  a  pro- 
fession ;  teaching  is  something  more 
than  a  trade — a  means  of  getting 
money;  it  is,  or  should  be,  a  real  voca- 
tion or  mission — a  something  for 
which  a  man  has  certain  talents  to 
be  turned  to  right  account ;  it  is 
not  only  a  service  but  a  ministry.  It 
requires  a  professional  training — the 
direct  training  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
and  an  indirect  training  which  comes 
from  our  own  devotion  to  thought  and 
research  into  truth.  We  claim  for 
those  entering  the  teaching  profession 
a  professional  training  secured  by  the 
influence  of  spirit — the  power  of  full 
conviction  and  of  moral  influence — 
and  the  influence  of  law. 

The  first  and  most  important  essen- 
tial in  teachers  themselves  is  a  convic- 
tion of  duty — a  something  like  en- 
thusiasm for  the  work.  The  public 
can  stimulate  these  influences  for  us ; 
they  can  look  upon  our  work  in  the 
same  light,  and  from  a  point  of  view 
as  high  as  that  from  which  we  our- 
selves regard  it ;  but  unless  we  have 
these  higher  influences,  unless  there 
is  a  feeling  of  duty,  and  that  en- 
thusiasm in  the  profession  which  is  be- 
gotten of  self-respect,  as  well  as  an 
earnest  regard  for  the  good  name 
of  every  member  of  the  profession; 
and  unless  these  are  taken  for  granted 
by  the  public,  we  will  never  main- 
tain the  teaching  profession  in  its  true 
and  fully  accredited  position. 

But  there  is  a  decided  function  of 
law  in  this  matter — its  directing  and 
stimulating  function.  The  public  have 
surely  as  good  a  right  to  be  secured 
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by  proper  qualification  in  this  as 
in  the  medical  or  legal  professions. 
So  far  as  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
under  government  control  are  con- 
cerned, the  protection  is  ample ;  but 
what  of  other  schools  ?  The  injury 
done  by  an  inexperienced  or  ill- 
trained  teacher  is  infinitely  greater 
than  a  mistake  made  in  the  other  pro- 
fessions. The  child  is  committed  to  the 
teacher's  hands  in  the  very  morning 
of  life,  when  the  character,  still  more 
than  the  young  limbs,  is,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  gristle.  Both  limbs  and  char- 
acter have  acquired  some  of  their  pro- 
per consistency  and  powers  of  resist- 
ance ;  but  how  much  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  frame  are  not  the  first 
impress  and  shaping  given  at 
school  ?  Is  this  a  matter  to  be  disre- 
garded ?  Mistakes  that  lie  on  the  sur- 
face, and  are  easily  seen,  are  soon 
remedied,  and  the  best  means  are  em- 
ployed to  prevent  their  recurrence ; 
but  mistakes  that  affect  the  proper 
care  and  culture  of  the  intellect  and 
character — "  that  unspeakable  mystery 
on  earth,  a  thinking,  reasoning,  dis- 
coursing, immortal  creature," — are  so 
subtle  and  the  consequences  so  remote 
that  they  often  pass  unheeded.  No 
one  now  questions  the  value  of  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  or  the 
right  of  the  State  to  impose  a  rigorous 
supervision  of  the  teacher's  work;  but 
this  supervision  does  not  go  far  enough. 
Any  scheme  proposed  will  but  half 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  that 
does  not  concern  itself  with  teachers 
of  all  grades,  and  with  teachers  not 
at  present  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Education;  our  organ- 
ization must  extend  from  the  highest 
rung  in  the  educational  ladder  to  the 
lowest — from  the  highest  chair  in  the 
university  system  to  the  humblest 
private  school  in  the  land.  The  in- 
efficient teacher  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  practise  privately  in  educa- 
tional work  any  more  than  the  sciolist 
should  in  medicine  or  in  law.     Teach- 


ing is  not  a  mere  piece  of  job-work 
to  which  any  one  may  turn  his  hand, 
but  a  professional  calling  which  re- 
quires knowledge,  judgment,  and 
experience. 

Holding  these  views  with  regard  to 
the  value  and  character  of  the  teach- 
er's work,  and  of  the  necessity  for 
some  sort  of  organization,  a  review  of 
the  operations  of  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors, London,  England,  will,  I 
dare  say,  aid  us  in  working  out  the 
problem  before  us.  The  English 
College  of  Preceptors  was  estab- 
lished in  1846,  and  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  in  the  year  1849. 
It  was  founded,  we  are  told, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  sound 
learning  and  of  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  education,  especially  among 
the  middle  classes,  by  affording  facili- 
ties to  the  teacher  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  by 
providing  for  the  periodical  sessions 
of  a  competent  Board  of  Examiners, 
to  ascertain  and  give  certificates  of 
the  acquirements,  and  fitness  for  their 
office,  of  persons  engaged  or  desiring 
to  be  engaged  in  the  education  of 
youth." 

With  these  aims  in  view  the  charter 
empowered  the  College  to  hold  exami- 
nations of  teachers  and  schools,  and  to 
grant  diplomas  and  certificates  to  such 
persons  as  pass  these  examinations 
satisfactorily. 

To  effect  these  objects,  two  plans 
of  examination  were  established  : — 

I  St.  The  examination  of  teachers^ 
to  ascertain  their  qualification  and  fit- 
ness to  take  part  in  the  work  of 
instruction. 

2nd.  The  examination  o( pupils,  to 
test  their  progress,  and  to  afford  at 
once  to  the  teacher  and  to  the  pupil 
a  satisfactory  criterion  of  the  value 
of  the  instruction  received. 

It  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  these  ex- 
aminations that  in  all  cases  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  is  an 
obligatory  subject  for  each  grade. 
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The  diplomas  granted  by  the  Col- 
lege to  teachers  are  of  three  grades, 
viz. :  Associate,  Licentiate^  Fellow. 

"The  pupils'  examinations  were 
established  in  1854 — four  years  be- 
fore the  institution  of  the  University 
Local  Examinations,  and  two  years 
before  those  instituted  by  the  Society 
of  Arts,  both  of  which  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  more  or  less  the  fruit  of 
the  efforts  and  example  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  education  of  the  middle 
classes.  These  examinations  have 
been  carried  on  half-yearly  since  that 
time,  with  increasing  success ; 
during  the  past  year  the  number  of 
candidates  examined  for  certificates 
amounted  to  more  than  14,000. 
Visiting  examiners  were  appointed  by 
the  College  for  the  inspection  and 
examination  of  public  and  private 
schools.  About  3,500  schools,  of 
both  classes,  scattered  over  the 
country,  are  now  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  College  examination." 

I  may  here  add  that  the  higher 
certificates  awarded  by  the  College 
at  the  half-yearly  examinations  of 
pupils  are  recognized  by  Her  Majesty's 
judges,  and  by  the  General  Medical 
Council,  as  guarantees  of  a  good 
general  education ;  the  holders  of 
them  who  may  intend  to  enter  the 
legal  and  medical  professions  are 
thus  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  the  Preliminary 
Literary  Examinations  held  by  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  and  by 
the  various  medical  corporations  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  All  the  Col- 
lege certificates  above  the  third  are 
also  recognized  by  the  Royal  Veterin- 
ary College  and  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain.  The  ex- 
aminations, both  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  open 
to  both  sexes. 

"  The  total  number  examined  annu- 
ally by  the  College  at  the  various 
examinations   that   have   been    men- 


tioned, and  the  pupils  examined  at 
their  own  schools  by  visiting  exam- 
iners, is  over  18,000  —  a  num- 
ber which,  it  may  be  observed^ 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  candi- 
dates who  present  themselves  annu- 
ally before  any  other  examining  body 
especially  concerned  with  the  im- 
provement of  the  education  of  the 
middle  classes." 

The  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  originated  at  Brighton,  as 
I  have  said,  in  1846;  it  spread  rapidly^ 
and  within  a  year  after  its  organization 
there  were  over  1,000  members. 
Unfortunately,  in  regard  to  mem- 
bership, as  a  correspondent  informs 
me,  the  very  error  for  many  years 
was  committed  which  the  College  was 
founded  to  combat.  *'  The  pro- 
moters intended  to  include  among 
the  first  members  all  persons  of  re- 
spectability, both  male  and  female^ 
who  paid  a  yearly  subscription  of  one 
guinea.  But  they  also  intended,  at 
no  distant  date  (a  date  not  as- 
signed), to  subject  all  candidates  for 
membership  to  examination.  Amid 
the  pressure  of  other  business, 
and  of  crippled  resources,  the  latter 
intention  was,  however,  lost  sight  of, 
and  it  would  seem  also  that  there  had 
been  some  laxity  in  the  granting  of 
certificates.  The  consequence  was 
that  A.C.P.,  L.C.P.,  and  F.C.P;  be- 
came involved  in  a  common  depre- 
ciation." It  must  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  College,  in  its  docu- 
ments, had  always  drawn  a  clear  dis- 
tinction between  examined  and  unex- 
amined members — a  distinction  which 
the  general  public  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  in  mind,  or  even  to 
apprehend.  The  investigation  of  the 
Schools'  Enquiry  Commission,  to- 
gether with  the  action  of  various 
learned  bodies,  for  stricter  conditions 
of  membership,  drew  the  attention  of 
the  more  active  members  of  the  Col- 
lege to  the  necessity  of  reform,  and 
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since  1870  no  one  was  admitted  who 
did  not  comply  with  the  following 
requirements  : — 

I.  ''AH  persons,  not  being  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  have 
passed  the  examinations  hereafter 
specified,  or  such  other  examination 
as  the  council  shall  from  time  to 
time  appoint  or  recognize,  are  ad- 
missible as  members  of  the  College  : 

"  {a)  Matriculation  and  all  higher 
examinations  in  any  University  in 
•Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Colonies ; 

"(<^)  Examinations  for  diplomas  at 
foreign  Universities. 

"(^)  Foreign  State  examinations  for 
licenses  to  teach. 

"  {d)  The  Senior  Local  Examina- 
tions held  by  the  Universities  of 
Great  Britain. 

''•  {e)  The  examinations  for  first-  t 
class  certificates  of  the  College  of  | 
Preceptors. 

"  (/)  The  examinations  held  by 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion for  government  certificates. 

"  II.  Candidates  who  shall  not  be 
able  to  produce  certificates  of  having 
passed  one  or  other  of  the  above 
mentioned  examinations  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  an  examination  in  all 
subjects  required  for  the  diploma  of 
Associate,  excepting  the  '  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Education.' " 

The  condition  of  the  College  to- 
day, I  am  informed,  is  healthful  and 
hopeful ;  the  strictness  of  the  regula- 
tions has  not  diminished  the  number 
of  applicants,  and  the  public  now 
have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
diplomas  of  the  College. 

In  1873  ^he  College  instituted  a 
professorship  of  the  "  Science  and 
Art  of  Education"  (the  first  estab- 
lished in  England)  as  a  special  sub- 
ject of  instruction.  The  late  Joseph 
Payne  was  appointed  to  the  chair  ;  he 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Quick, 
M.A.,  author  of  "  Essays  on  Educa- 
tional Reform,"  a  professional  treatise 
which  is  well   known   to   you.     Mr. 


Meiklejohn,  who  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Education 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland,  and  Mr.  Croom  Robertson, 
of  London  University,  have  also  filled 
this  chair. 

•It  may  be  of  interest  to  refer  for  a 
moment  to  some  details  which,  in 
view  of  our  projected  scheme,  it 
will  be  profitable  briefly  to  notice. 
The  annual  subscription  to  the 
College  is  one  guinea.  All  persons 
engaged  in  education  are  admissible 
as  members,  subject  to  election  by 
the  council;  but  all  candidates  are 
required  either  to  give  evidence  of 
having  passed  an  examination  satis- 
factory to  the  council  before  some 
recognized  examining  body,  or  to 
pass  an  examination  at  the  College. 

The  officers  of  the  College  are  prac- 
tical teachers  in  all  grades  of  schools, 
and  university  professors.  The  gov- 
erning body  is  a  council  of  forty-eight 
members,  elected  by  the  Fellows. 
This  council  elects  its  officers — a 
President,  and  three  Vice-Presidents, 
a  Dean,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and 
a  Solicitor. 

The  sources  of  income  for  carrying 
on  the  work  are  : — 

(i)  An  annual  membership  fee  of 
one  guinea. 

(2)  An  examination  fee  of  one 
guinea. 

(3)  Fees  for  issuing  certificates  and 
diplomas : 

ia)  Associate,  one  guinea. 

\b)  Licentiate,  two  guineas. 

\c)  Fellow,  five  guineas. 

The  legal  registration  of  teachers,  I 
learn  from  an  official  communication, 
has  long  been  advocated  by  the  Col- 
lege. A  proposal  for  a  Scholastic 
Registration  Act,  analagous  in  its  pro- 
visions to  the  Medical  Registration 
Act,  was  brought  before  the  public 
some  time  ago,  and  it  continues  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  council  as 
a  much  needed  reform,  and  a  first 
step  towards   making  teaching  a  dis- 
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tinct  and  fully  recognized  profession. 
The  educational  systems  of  Britain 
are  so  complex,  and  the  interests  of 
the  schools  and  masters  so  varied, 
that  the  passing  of  a  Registration  Act 
seems  almost  impossible  of  attain- 
ment. Notwithstanding  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way,  however,  every  suc- 
ceeding year  finds  the  teachers  nearer 
their  object;  they  are  brought  more 
together,  and  feel  the  necessity  of 
hearty  co-operation  in  securing  their 
rights. 

These  extracts  may  assist  us  in 
devising  some  analogous  scheme 
applicable  to  our  own  wants.  In 
Ontario  the  teachers'  interests  are 
more  in  harmony,  and  we  have  an 
educational  system  flexible  enough  to 
adapt  itself  to  our  necessities.  If  we 
begin  this  work  in  a  generous  spirit, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  our  scheme.  I  feel  that 
we  deserve  to  succeed,  and  to  deserve 
success  will  be  to  achieve  it. 

Now  we  come  to  the  consideration 
of  our  projected 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

I  cannot  enter  as  fully  as  I  would 
like  into  the  details  of  the  scheme  I 
have  in  view  without  exceeding  the 
limits  of  the  present  occasion.  In- 
deed, it  would  not  be  well  to  do 
more,  in  the  initiatory  stages  of  the 
movement,  than  to  suggest  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build. 

I.  Its  aims,  broadly  stated,  should 
be  to  promote  sound  learning  and  to 
advance  the  interests  of  education  by 
admitting  to  the  teaching  profession 
only  those  who  are  fitted  for  the 
work,  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
profession,  and  to  protect  the  public 
from  incompetent  teachers. 

II.  The  Members. — For  one  year 
after  the  incorporation  of  the  Society 
it  is  proposed  to  admit  all  persons 
actually  engaged  in  teaching,  whether 
in  proprietary  or  public  institutions,  on 
payment  of  a  registration  fee.     The 


teachers'  registering  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  now  affecting 
their  work,  except  that  an  annual  mem- 
bership fee  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
each  teacher  to  keep  his  or  her  name 
on  the  register. 

It  is  proposed  that  after  the  organ- 
ization and  incorporation  of  the 
Society,  no  one  will  be  admitted 
without  passing  the  examination  pre- 
scribed by  the  Society.  The  members 
might  be  classified  as  follows  : 

(i)  Associates :  Corresponding  to 
third  class  teachers.  The  examina- 
tion for  the  standing  of  Associates- 
should  correspond  to  the  matriculation 
or  the  preliminary  examination  for  any 
of  the  professions. 

(2)  Licentiates:  Corresponding  to 
second  class  teachers. 

(3)  Felloivs  :  Corresponding  to  first 
class  teachers  and  to  High  School 
masters. 

III.  The  Government  of  the 
Society  should  be  vested  in  a  council 
elected  by  the  Fellows  and  Licentiates. 

IV.  Its  Powers.  The  Society 
should  have  power  to  manage  its 
own  affairs,  to  enact  by-laws  for  the 
admission  and  government  of  its  mem- 
bers, to  impose  fines  and  penalties 
for  the  violation  or  non-fulfilment  of 
duties  prescribed,  and  to  setde  all 
matters  of  dispute  arising  among 
teachers. 

V.  Certificates  and   Diplomas. 
(i)   Certificate     of     Associate.       A 

membership  certificate  entitling  the 
holder  to  the  standing  of 

{a)  Third  class  teachers,  as  at  pre- 
sent recognized. 

{b)  Private  school  teachers,  in  their 
present  status. 

(2)  Licentiate.  A  certificate  author- 
izing the  holder  to  teach,  subject  to 
the  conditions  affecting  second  class 
certificates. 

(3)  Fellows.  A  diploma  issued  to 
first  class  teachers  of  all  grades  and  to 
High  School  masters. 

VI.  Penalties.     For  the  efficient. 
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working    of    the    College,   penalties 
similar  to  those  enforced  by  the  Col- 
lege   of    Pnysicians    and    Surgeons, 
Ontario,  should  be  enacted,  say, 
(i)  For  teaching  without  a  license. 

(2)  For  non-payment  of  fees. 

(3)  For  other  violations,  such  as 
unprofessional  conduct,  etc. 

VII.  Fees.     ^Suggested.) 

(i)  For  admission  to  the  Society 
and  issuing  certificates  (Associate  and 
Licentiate),  $5.00. 

(2)  For  diplomas,  $ro.oo. 

(3)  Annual  membership  fee,  $2.00 ; 
or  commutation  fee  for  Life  member- 
ship, $30,00. 

(4)  For  each  examination,  $5. 

VIII.  Relation  of  the  Society 
TO  Teaching  Institutions. 

The  Society  should  be  an  examining 
and  not  a  teaching  body.  It  should 
conduct,  independently  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  both  the  profes- 
sional and  non-professional  examina- 
tions for  all  grades  of  teachers'  cer- 
tificates and  diplomas. 

As  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
work  done  by  this  Teachers'  Society 
the  Province  should  support,  in  part, 
the  system  of  Normal  and  Model 
Schools  now  established;  but  they 
should  confine  their  work  to  methods 
of  teaching,  school  organization, 
school  discipline,  school  law,  together 
with  such  subjects  of  study  as  aid  in 
the  practical  working  of  schools. 

The  theory  of  education  and  the 
solution  of  educational  problems, 
should  be  left  to  the  University  in 
which  a  Chair  of  Education  should 
be  founded  and  endowed. 

IX.  Its  relation  to  the  State. 
It  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada,  and  its 
parallel  points  of  resemblance  may  be 
thus  summarized  : 

The  State  demands  and  pays  for 
the  proper  administration  of  justice 
as  a  matter  of  public  weal  ;  it 
also  demands,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  that  only  those  who  are  pro- 


perly qualified  (as  determined  by  ex- 
amination) shall  be  entrusted  with 
this  work ;  but  the  duty  of  deciding 
who  are  qualified  to  practise  law  is 
left  to  a  Society  composed  of  legal 
practitioners,  who,  in  their  corpor- 
ate capacity  have  the  power  of  con- 
ducting all  examinations  of  candidates 
as  to  their  fitness  to  practice  law. 

Similarly,  the  State  demands  and 
pays  for  public  education  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  public  wellbeing ;  it 
also  demands,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
that  only  those  who  are  properly  quali- 
fied shall  be  entrusted  with  the  work 
of  teaching  in  schools  receiving  Pro- 
vincial aid ;  and  the  duty  of  deciding 
who  are  qualified  should  be  entrusted 
to  a  Society  composed  of  teachers 
qualified  for  any  position  in  the  pub- 
lic system  of  education. 

The  Teachers'  Society  should  hold 
the  same  relation  to  the  State  and  to 
the  Educational  Institutions  of  the 
Province  that  the  Law  Society  holds 
to  the  State  and  to  the  Law  Courts  of 
the  Province. 

The  Law  Society  decides  who  shall 
practise  law;  the  Teachers'  Society 
should  decide  who  shall  practise  teach- 
ing. The  right  of  teachers  to  control 
the  admission  of  members  to  the  teach- 
ing profession  rests  on  the  same 
grounds  as  that  of  the  Law  Society  to 
the  control  of  its  membership. 

The  Law  Society  demands  that  all 
positions  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
law  shall  be  held  by  its  members  ;  in 
like  mmner  the  Teachers'  Society 
should  demand  that  all  positions  re- 
quiring a  practical  knowledge  of 
schools  and  school  teaching,  should 
be  held  by  members  of  the  teaching 
profession,  and  by  them  alone. 

X.  Besides  these  practical  mat- 
ters this  Society  would  be  competent 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  Life 
Insurance,  Siistentation  Fund,  Super- 
annuation allowance,  Teachers'  Bureau j 
and  all  that  concerns  teachers  and  the 
teaching  profession  generally. 
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There  are  many  advantages  which 
the  scheme  suggests  as  Hkely  to  follow 
its  adoption,  and  a  few  of  these  may 
here  be  mentioned  : — 

1.  To  the  Public : 

(a)  Fuller  protection  from  incom- 
petent teachers. 

(d)  Better  work  in  the  schools. 

2.  To  the  Cause  of  Education  : 

(a)  As  the  formation  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Society  will  certainly  give  more 
permanency  to  the  profession  it  will 
induce  a  larger  number  of  able 
teachers  to  remain  in  the  work. 

(d)  The  danger  of  misdirected  en- 
ergy will  be  lessened. 

3.  To  the  Teacher : 

{a)  He  will  obviously  have  a  better 
social  position,  a  fuller  recognition  as 
a  member  of  an  organized  profession. 

{b)  He  will  have  the  support  and 
encouragement  that  a  society  formed 
for  mutual  protection  and  benefit 
confers. 

{c)  He  will  have  a  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  Society  that  regu- 
lates his  work,  and  which  admits  to 
membership  in  the  profession;  unpro- 
fessional competition  for  positions  in 
our  school  system  may  thus  be  dealt 
with  by  teachers  themselves. 

{d)  The  defects  of  our  system  of 
examinations  can  be  corrected  by  this 
organization  without  appealing  to 
political  bureaucracy  for  redress. 

Having  now  laid  this  matter  thus 
fully  and  in  its  varied  aspects  before 
you,  some  questions  will  likely  arise 
in  your  minds  as  to  the  relations 
of  the  projected  Society  to  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Department 
of  Education.     The  matter  is  a  deli- 


cate one,  particularly  as  I  discuss 
it  without  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  conferring  first  with  the 
Honourable  the  Minister;  but  the 
benefits  of  the  scheme  are  so  obvious 
that  I  venture  to  think  they  will  com- 
mend themselves,  not  only  to  you 
and  to  the  profession  at  large,  but  to 
one  who,  in  the  person  of  the  present 
Minister  of  Education,  happily  com- 
bines, with  a  thorough  and  practical 
knowledge  of  all  branches  of  school 
work,  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  a  laudable 
regard  for  the  teacher's  status  and 
welfare.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  work  of  the  college  would 
relieve  the  Minister  of  many  duties 
that  are  of  necessity  irksome  and 
sometimes  embarrassing.  What  these 
are,  in  the  political  connections  of 
the  Minister's  functions  and  office,  I 
need  not  refer  to;  they  will  occur  to 
the  minds  of  all  of  you. 

The  organization  and  operation  of 
a  Society  such  as  is  here  outlined  will 
not  lessen,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  necessity  for  an  executive  head  of 
the  Department  of  Education.  It 
will  be  necessary,  indeed,  that  the 
details  of  the  whole  scheme  should 
receive  his  concurrence,  and  that  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  Society  should 
meet  with  his  full  and  cordial  approval. 
It  would  be  advantageous,  moreover, 
were  he  to  become  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  College  with  special  powers. 
With  his  sanction  and  co-operation, 
and  the  hearty  endorsement  of  this 
meeting  and  of  the  profession  at  large, 
our  undertaking  should  not  fail  of 
immediate  and  assured  success. 


Canadian  Longevity.— That  the  climate 
of  Canada  conduces  to  longevity  is  proven 
by  the  list  of  the  veterans  of  the  war  of 
1812-15  who  still  survive.  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  Minister  of  Militia  tells  us  that 
there  are  at  present  62  of  these  warriors  who 
are  90  years  of  age  ;  31,  91  years  old  ',  36,  92 


years;  17,  93  years  ;  23,  94  years;  15,  95 
years  ;  5,  96  years  ;  6,  97  years  ;  8,  98  years  ; 
4,  99  years;  2,  100  years,  and  I,  lOl  years 
old.  Facts  like  these  would  make  more 
effective  reading  fcr  immigration  purposes 
than  incorrect  statements  of  the  wages  earned 
by  mechanics  and  labourers. 
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EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


BY    PROFESSOR     M.     MACVICAR,    PH.D.,    LL.D. 


PERIOD    OF    CHILDHOOD. 

THIS  period  commences  about  the 
seventh  year  of  the  child's  life, 
■and  ends  between  the  twelfth  and 
sixteenth.  Surroundings,  climate, 
health  and  other  causes  produce  an 
unnaturally  rapid  development  of  the 
•body  and  mind,  and  hence  children 
pass  from  the  second  to  the  third 
period  at  different  times  between  the 
ages  named.  An  early  change  from 
the  second  to  the  third  period  is  not 
•desirable.  The  longer  the  spirit  and 
simplicity  of  childhood  continues  un- 
impaired by  a  vigorous  activity  of 
body  and  mind,  the  greater  the  pro- 
mise of  a  strong  and  vigorous  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

The  following  propositions  suggest 
questions  demanding  the  attention  of 
the  parent  and  teacher  during  this 
period  : 

15.  The  brain,  sensory  orgmis  and 
mechanical  organ's  have  reached  a 
degree  of  maturity  which  demands 
a  wider  range  of  sports  or  physical 
exercises  than  during  infancy. 

(a)  An  increase  of  physical  energy 
is  a  necessary  product  of  the  process 
of  healthful  growth.  This  energy 
during  childhood  increases  more 
rapidly  than  it  can  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  activity  of  the  body,  hence 
the  demand  for  an  outlet.  Play  or 
sport  is  the  only  natural  outlet.  Work 
can  in  no  way  be  made  a  substitute. 
This  is  evident  from  the  very  nature 
of  play  and  work.  In  play  the  pri- 
mary end  sought  is  the  pleasure  or 
enjoyment  present  in  the  very  acts 
performed,  while  in  work  the  primary 
end  sought  is  always  a  useful  result 


outside  of  the  acts  performed.  In 
work  the  present  experience  may  be 
pleasant  or  painful.  The  activity  is 
continued  not  as  in  play  because  of 
present  physical  enjoyment,  but  be- 
cause of  the  influence  of  some  out- 
side power,  and  hence  is  not  the  na- 
tural demand  of  tlie  growing  organ- 
ism. Then,  again,  surplus  physical 
energy  is  generated  in  every  organ  of 
the  body ;  but  work,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  affords  an  outlet 
only  for  the  energy  generated  in  cer- 
tain mechanical  organs,  such  as  the 
foot,  the  hand,  etc.,  and  hence  in  the 
formative  condition  of  the  body  tends, 
unless  carefully  guarded,  to  destroy 
the  symmetrical  development  of  its 
organs. 

{d)  The  natural  discharge  of  sur- 
plus physical  energy  is  always  accom- 
panied by  pleasant  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions. This  discharge  takes  place 
only  through  the  exercise  of  the 
organs  in  which  the  energy  is  gener- 
ated ;  hence  the  necessity  of  the  end- 
less variety  of  activity  characteristic  of 
the  child.  He  runs,  walks,  jumps,  rolls, 
tumbles,  twists  the  body  into  all  pos- 
sible shapes,  talks,  laughs,  shouts,  and 
makes  all  kinds  of  noises ;  in  short, 
if  left  to  himself  and  surrounded  by 
proper  conditions,  he  discharges  sur- 
plus physical  energy  through  every 
pore  of  the  body.  This  is  the  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  a  healthful 
physical  growth.  Hence,  any  system 
of  education  which  does  not  make 
proper  provision  for  the  natural  dis- 
charge of  physical  energy  can  never 
build  up  strong  and  symmetrical  men 
and  women. 

(c)  The   nature   and    character   of 
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sports  change  with  the  growth  of  the 
body  and  mind.  During  infancy  and 
a  large  portion  of  childhood,  the 
pleasurable  sensations  accompanying 
the  discharge  of  physical  energy  is 
almost  the  child's  sole  reason  for 
engaging  in  sports.  Hence  the  same 
sport  or  the  same  round  of  move- 
ments continues  to  be  repeated  con- 
secutively until,  through  the  exhaus- 
tion of  surplus  energy,  this  pleasur- 
able sensation  ceases  to  be  produced. 
It  only  requires,  however,  a  short  time 
to  restore  this  exhausted  energy ; 
hence  the  child  returns  again  to  the 
same  sport  with  as  much  zest  as  before. 
The  fact  that  the  physical  energy 
generated  in  the  various  organs  of 
the  child's  body  is  quickly  exhausted 
and  as  quickly  restored,  is  the  reason 
of  the  peculiar  delight  which  he  takes 
in  a  rapid  succession  of  different  sports 
which  call  into  exercise  constantly  new 
combinations  of  his  organs.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  observed  that, 
as  the  mental  powers  of  the  child 
commence  to  control  his  action — as 
he  commences  to  feel  an  ambition  to 
excel — his  sports  become  more  com- 
plex, and  continuous,  and  less  of  the 
nature  of  pure,  spontaneous,  physical 
exercise,  and  less  productive  of  real 
good  to  the  child.  Indeed,  purely 
ambitious  considerations  may  control 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  convert  what 
may  be  called  a  sport  into  an  exhaus- 
tive and  injurious  work. 

{d)  No  physical  exercises  are  pro- 
ductive of  such  healthful  results  as 
those  which  are  spontaneous  and  free 
from  all  constraint.  Hence,  plays 
and  sports  conducted  in  a  well-regu- 
lated playground  rank  first  among 
physical  exercises.  "Order  in  con- 
fusion," and  proper  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  weak  and  the  strong, 
should  be  the  only  requirements  of 
such  a  playground.  No  scheme  of 
regulating  the  sports  should  be  adopt- 
ed that  would  deprive  the  children  of 
the  delightful  experiences  consequent 


only  upon  a  free  and  spontaneous  ac- 
tivity of  the  organs  of  the  body.  It 
is  very  clear,  however,  that  every 
school  is  not,  and  perhaps  cannot  be^ 
provided  with  proper  accommodations 
for  outdoor  sports ;  hence  resort  must 
be  had  to  calisthenic  exercises  as  the 
next  best  thing  that  can  be  done. 
For  disciplinary  purposes,  and  to  pro- 
mote graceful  movements  of  the  body 
and  the  development  of  special  or- 
gans, calisthenic  exercises  have  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  other.  Yet 
they  fail  to  infuse  into  the  body  and 
mind  that  vitalizing  and  healthful 
power  which  results  from  free  exercise 
in  the  open  air;  hence,  calisthenics 
should  always  have,  where  either 
is  possible,  the  second  place  in  the 
physical  exercises  connected  with  a 
school. 

1 6.  The  child ^  during  this  period ^ 
associates  indiscriminately  with 
other  children  of  his  own  age,  and 
is  easily  affected  by  their  language^ 
actions  and  habits. 

(a)  The  distinction  of  sex  has  but 
slight  influence  in  determining  the 
child's  associates  during  this  period. 
The  same  natural  impulses  regulate 
the  general  conduct  of  both  boys  and 
girls.  The  natural  promptings  and 
attractions  of  theii*  physical  natures 
are  the  same.  Hence  they  enjoy, 
unless  warped  by  conditions  imposed 
by  the  parents,  the  same  plays  and 
sports.  These  plays  and  sports  bring 
to  both  the  same  intense  pleasure. 
This  state  of  things  should  not  be 
disturbed  by  artificial  requirements 
imposed  in  obedience  to  the  supposed 
demands  of  society.  In  this  period 
of  child-life  boys  and  girls  should  be 
allowed  the  same  freedom  of  outdoor 
sports,  and  should,  under  proper  re- 
strictions, mingle  freely  with  each 
other. 

(d)  If  left  to  his  own  natural  im- 
pulses, the  influence  of  occupation, 
position,  or  rank  in  life,  and  so  on,  is 
almost  entirely   disregarded    by    the 
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child  in  choosing  his  associates.  Plea- 
sure or  enjoyment  is  the  chief  thing 
sought  in  his  companions,  and  this 
pleasure  comes  to  him  during  this 
period  chiefly  through  the  exercise  of 
his  physical  organs.  Hence  he  selects 
as  his  associates,  without  much  regard 
to  anything  else,  those  who  can  min- 
ister most  freely  to  this  exercise.  If 
he  enjoys  special  field  sports,  his  com- 
panions will  be  such  as  can  contribute 
most  to  this  enjoyment.  It  matters 
little  what  they  are  socially  or  morally; 
the  boys  from  the  lowest  stratum  of 
society  are  valued  as  companions  in 
those  field  sports  just  as  much  as 
those  from  a  higher  plane.  This  na- 
tural forget  fulness  of  all  social  dis- 
tinctions, accompanied  with  the  strong 
tendency  to  form  habits,  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  elements  for  good  or 
evil  in  child-nature.  Properly  directed, 
it  will  build  up  a  broad  and  noble 
manhood,  which  will  always  exercise 
sympathy  for  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  But  if  left  unguided, 
it  usually,  as  society  is  now  consti- 
tuted, leads  the  child  into  wrong 
courses  of  action,  and  fixes  upon  him 
habits  which  affect  injuriously  his 
whole  life.  Hence  the  importance 
upon  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers 
of  a  careful  study  of  this  phase  of 
child-life.  Hence,  also,  the  import- 
ance of  the  most  earnest  effort  to  sur- 
round the  child  with  such  conditions 
as  will  rightly  guide  him  in  his  neces- 
sary associations  with  other  children, 
and  in  the  choice  of  his  companions. 

1 7 .  During  this  period  the  activity 
of  the  senses  continues,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  the  developmetit  of  reflection, 
and  hence  of  the  simplest  form  of  rea- 
so  fling  a?id  of  search  for  the  causes  of 
material  and  ifnmaterial  pheno??iena. 

{a)  The  child  touches,  tastes,  smells, 
and  handles  everything  that  comes 
within  his  reach,  and  he  cannot  do 
otherwise  if  he  follows  the  impulses 
of  his  nature.  These  natural  impulses 
should  not  be  put  under  chains.     The 


child  should  be  left  free,  and  indeed 
encouraged  to  apply  all  his  senses  in 
examining  into  the  nature  of  his  sur- 
roundings. To  do  otherwise  is  to 
crush  out  of  him  what  God  designed 
as  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  a  strong  intellectual  and  moral 
nature.  There  is  but  one  true  course 
in  this  matter.  The  senses  should 
be  gratified,  and  their  exercises  guided 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the 
power  and  habit  of  making  accurate 
observations.  This  cannot  be  done 
either  by  leaving  the  child  free  to  use 
all  his  senses  indiscriminately  as 
chance  may  direct,  or  by  cramping 
him  at  once  into  a  scientific  mould 
where  the  most  orderly  use  is  made 
of  each  sense.  The  power  and  habit  of 
using  the  senses  accurately  is  a  growth 
— is  the  product  of  a  gradual  and 
natural  transformation  of  the  inherent 
sense-hunger  in  a  child  into  an  accu- 
rate working  force.  The  simple  duty, 
then,  of  both  parents  and  teachers  is 
to  supply  the  necessary  conditions  to 
produce  this  transformation. 

ip)  Reasoning,  reflection,  and 
search  for  the  causes  of  things  in  their 
simplest  forms  commence  with  the 
very  first  dawn  of  intelligence ;  but 
during  infancy  the  imperfect  condi- 
tion of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
and  the  strong  demand  made  upon 
this  imperfect  organism  by  the  process 
of  growth  and  by  the  endless  variety 
of  new  objects  presented  to  the  senses, 
excludes  the  possibility  of  reasoning 
and  reflection  proper.  During  infancy, 
however,  the  child  usually  exhausts 
the  enjoyment  afforded  by  simple 
sports  and  by  the  simple  use  of  his 
senses  upon  surrounding  objects. 
Hence,  in  order  to  have  new  enjoy- 
ments, he  is  naturally  compelled  to 
form  new  combinations  in  his  sports, 
and  to  seek  new  objects  on  which  to 
exercise  his  senses.  This  condition 
of  things,  therefore,  makes  a  demand 
for  a  higher  order  of  reasoning  and 
reflection  than  was  necessary  during 
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infancy.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  carefully  noted  that  the  process  of 
reasoning  and  reflection  belonging  to 
•childhood  is  of  a  concrete  nature,  and 
pertains  to  such  subjects  and  princi- 
ples as  can  be  illustrated  or  demon- 
strated objectively.  Hence  the  course 
of  study  during  childhood  should  be 
confined  to  what  is  concrete  and  ex- 
perimental. 

1 8.  The  child  lives  in  the  pj'esefit ; 
his  actions  are  almost  entirely  the  pro- 
ducts of  pi'esent  attractions  and  repul- 
sions, of  present  simpl/  convictions  of 
right  and  wrong,  or  of  habits  already 
formed. 

{a)  The  attractions  and  repulsions 
which  control  the  child's  actions  dur- 
ing infancy  and  the  earlier  part  of 
childhood  pertain  largely  to  the  senses. 
What  gives  sentient  pleasure  or  pain 
usually  decides  the  course  of  action. 
Hence  the  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments  so  commonly  adopted  in 
-controlling  the  child's  will.  Intellec- 
tual attractions  and  repulsions  gradu- 
ally rise  into  prominence.  As  the 
•child  enters  the  period  of  youth  they 
have  a  strong  influence  upon  his 
actions.  His  volitions  gradually  be- 
come more  the  products  of  reason  and 
forethought.  His  convictions  of  right 
and  wrong,  however,  continue  to  be 
largely  the  products  of  simple  prin- 
ciples wrought  into  his  mind  by  his 
parents  and  teachers  during  infancy 
and  childhood.  When  a  demand  for 
action  is  made  upon  him,  these  prin- 
ciples rise  into  consciousness  and 
determine  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

(b)  All  motives  which  influence  the 
will  are  states  of  consciousness — such 
as  emotions,  feelings  and  perceptions 
of  utility,  propriety,  right  and  wrong, 
and  so  on — which  are  present  at  the 
time  the  will  is  to  be  exercised.  These 
states  of  consciousness  may  be  either 
the  products  of  our  immediate  present 
surroundings  and  hence  transitory,  or 
they  may  be  the  products  of  past  ex- 
perience, principles,  or  habits,  which 


have  been  wrought  into  our  nature 
and  remain  permanently  with  us,  and 
which  are  called  into  consciousness 
by  present  surroundings.  In  the 
former  case,  the  course  of  conduct  is 
literally  the  creature  of  present  sur- 
roundings ;  in  the  latter,  however, 
present  surroundings  have  but  little 
to  do  in  determining  the  course  of 
conduct.  • 

1 9.  The  child's  course  of  conduct  in 
afterdife,  his  character  and  moral 
strength,  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
77iethod  of  control  adopted  by  his  parents 
and  teachers  dwing  infancy  afid  child 
hood. 

{a)  This  proposition  necessarily 
follows  from  the  position  stated  in 
18  {b).  The  boy  who  has  been  con- 
trolled by  present  enjoyments  sup- 
plied by  an  indulgent  parent  or  teach- 
er, when  he  passes  into  less  favourable 
surroundings  his  conduct  becomes 
strangely  changed;  the  amiable  and 
well-behaved  boy  in  the  mother's 
sitting-room  or  in  the  teacher's  class- 
room, becomes  all  at  once  unreliable 
and  vicious.  This  is  almost  the  in- 
variable product  of  that  method  of 
governing  children  which  controls 
them  by  simply  supplying  present 
gratification. 

{b)  The  position  stated  in  18  {b) 
points  to  another  method  of  control. 
Present  enjoyment  should  not  be  ig- 
nored, yet  it  should  be  made  simply 
a  means  to  an  end.  While  minister- 
ing to  the  child's  enjoyment,  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  both  parent  and 
teacher  to  see  that  true  principles  of 
action  and  correct  habits  are  wrought 
into  his  being.  These  he  will  carry 
with  him  as  a  permanent  possession, 
and  they  will  determine  his  course  of 
conduct  when  he  ceases  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  pleasant  surroundings 
supplied  by  the  kind  hand  of  another. 

PERIOD    OF    YOUTH. 

This  period  commences  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  and  ends 
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between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty- five.  The  chief  points  which 
demand  the  special  attention  of 
parents  and  teachers  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  propositions. 

20.  The  body  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period  is  in  a  tra?isition  state,  and  de- 
mands special  attefitton  in  order  to  pre- 
vetit  mistakes  which  ??iay  result  in  per- 
manent injiuy. 

(a)  New  experiences  growing  out 
of  physical  changes  make  their  appar- 
ance  at  the  beginning  of  this  period. 
These  experiences  in  their  nature  are 
exciting  and  taxing  upon  the  nervous 
energies.  They  are  also  accompanied 
by  a  strong  natural  tendency  to  sacri- 
fice largely  the  other  vital  interests  of 
the  body  in  order  that  they  may  be 
enjoyed.  Hence,  at  this  particular 
stage  of  development,  there  is  great 
danger  of  fatal  injury  to  the  body 
growing  out  of  the  violation  of  simple 
physiological  laws. 

[b)  A  large  share  of  the  ruinous 
practices  which  prevail  during  this 
period  is  the  result  of  ignorance  of 
the  fatal  consequences  accompanying 
these  practices  and  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  body.  It  is  there- 
fore the  imperative  duty  of  parents, 
and  in  case  they  fail  to  do  the  work, 
then  of  teachers,  to  give,  at  the  proper 
time  and  under  proper  restrictions, 
such  instructions  as  will  make  plain 
the  evils  to  be  avoided,  and  as  will 
impart  strength  and  determination  to 
avoid  them.  Recourse  in  this  matter 
should  be  had  to  the  instructions  given 
upon  the  subject  in  standard  author- 
ities on  physiology  and  hygiene. 

{c)  All  concede  that  the  condition 
of  the  body  affects  directly  the  expe- 
riences of  the  mind.  When  a  man  is 
•'  blue,"  it  is  usually  safe  to  conclude 
that  his  digestive  organs  are  some- 
what out  of  order.  It  is  no  more  true 
that  the  body  affects  the  mind  than 
that  the  conditions  and  states  of  the 
mind  affect  the  body  and  produce  in 
it  derangement  and  ultimately  disease. 


A  good  example  of  this  law  is  found 
in  the  effect  produced  by  reading  a 
certain  class  of  books.  A  large  share 
of  the  physical  tendencies  and  ail- 
ments so  common  among  the  youth  of 
to-day  arises  from  this  cause.  Parents 
permit  or  encourage  the  reading  of 
books  which  appeal  almost  entirely  to 
the  emotional  nature,  and  hence  which 
influence  the  feelings  and  passions, 
and  they  in  turn  react  upon  the  body 
and  induce  courses  of  conduct  which 
bring  upon  it  disease  and  ruin.  Here 
it  should  be  carefully  noted  that 
physical  debility  or  disease  as  a  re- 
action from  the  mind  is  the  result  of 
passive,  not  active,  states  of  mind — is 
the  result  of  an  over-exercise  of  the 
feelings,  the  emotions,  the  passions, 
and  not  of  the  intellect,  the  reason, 
the  judgment.  By  keeping  the  feel- 
ings and  the  emotions  nearly  inactive, 
a  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty-five  can  perform, 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  the 
body,  far  more  of  what  may  be  called 
pure  intellectual  work  than  is  now 
usually  performed  in  any  of  our  public 
schools. 

21.  Durifig  this  period  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  intellectual  nature,  includ- 
ing the  reasoning  power,  judgment,  etc., 
carry  with  them  the  authority  of  intui- 
tions. 

{a)  Sense  products  absorb  largely 
the  attention  during  infancy  and  child- 
hood. Accompanying  this  condition 
of  things  a  gradual  transformation  is 
gomg  on.  The  mind  is  becoming 
more  and  more  interested  in  simple 
inferences  that  follow  readily  from  the 
sense-perceptions  acquired.  As  a  re- 
sult, at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
period,  simple  processes  of  reasoning, 
such  as  each  mind  is  prepared  for, 
become  more  intensely  absorbing  than 
even  sense-products.  Facts  already 
acquired  are  now  assuming  a  new  in- 
terest, and  are  again  looked  over  and 
compared,  and  conclusions  reached 
which    were   no  part  of  the   original 
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perceptions.  These  conclusions  are 
simple  and  direct,  and  hence  are 
necessarily  as  real  to  the  mind  as  the 
perceptions  themselves.  Consequent- 
ly they  carry  with  them  the  same 
positive  authority  as  the  perceptions. 

{b)  As  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  transformation  named  in  {a)  a 
marked  characteristic  of  j^outh  is 
developed — namely  the  habit  of  draw- 
ing conclusions  from  insufficient 
premises.  This  habit  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  direct  method  of  making 
inferences  practised  in  •  infancy  and 
childhood.  So  strong  does  it  become 
before  commencing  a  course  of 
training  where  rigid  demonstrations 
are  required,  that  the  mind  refuses  to 
recognize  as  necessary  the  series  of 
steps  on  which  a  conclusion  is  based. 
The  conclusion  is  perceived  and  in  a 
certain  sense  as  a  conclusion  without 
taking  into  account  in  logical  order 
the  premises  on  which  it  rests.  This 
condition  of  things  is  the  reason  why 
so  many  bright  children,  possessed  of 
marked  perceptive  powers,  strongly 
dislike  the  demonstrative  sciences.  If, 
however,  such  children  are  properly 
guided  by  their  teachers,  they  will 
very  soon  become  intensely  interested 
in  the  examination  of  data  and  premi- 
ses for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  conclusions  drawn  are 
legitimate  and  in  accordance  with  the 
truth  of  things. 

(<r)  Other  very  important  character- 
istics of  youth  have  their  origin  in  the 
condition  of  things  stated  in  the  above 
proposition.  For  example,  boys  and 
girls  during  this  period  are  naturally 
sceptical,  conceited,  and  positive  even 
to  obstinacy.  They  think  they  know 
things  just  as  they  are,  and  that  there 
is  little  to  be  known  outside  of  what 
they  have  examined.  This  is  a  legiti- 
mate consequence  of  the  peculiarly 
new  and  authoritative  nature  of  their 
present  intellectual  products.  The 
child's  perceptions  of  the  objective- 
world  are  intensely  real  to  him.     He 


entertains  no  doubts  regarding  them. 
He  looks  with  astonishment  at  any 
one  who  would  call  in  question  these 
perceptions.  In  this  peculiar  sense 
the  child  may  be  said  to  be  very  scep- 
tical. In  this  third  period  a  similar 
condition  of  things  prevails  regarding 
the  perceptions  of  the  reasoning 
powers.  These  perceptions  are  also 
new  and  authoritative,  and  contain,  to 
the  young  mind,  just  about  the  whole 
truth.  Hence,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
child,  grave  doubts,  which  assume 
frequently  the  form  of  conceit  and 
obstinacy,  are  entertained  of  anything 
that  seems  to  contradict  this  authorit- 
ative experience.  Young  men  and 
young  women  in  this  good  sense  are 
sceptical,  conceited,  and  even  obstin- 
ate ;  but  this  scepticism,  conceit,  and 
obstinacy,  properly  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  competent  teachers,  be- 
come most  desirable  qualities  in  build- 
ing a  strong  and  vigorous  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

2  2.  The  social  nature  at  the  begm- 
7iing  of  this  period  commences  to  assert 
control,  a?id  hence  demands  the  special 
attention  of  parents  and  teachers, 

(a)  During  infancy  and  childhood 
the  element  of  sex  has  played  but  a 
small  part  in  the  social  intercourse  of 
boys  and  girls.  Thev  have  thus  far 
associated  together  in  sports  aud 
common  enjoyments.  They  have 
formed  attachments  growing  out  of 
these  associations.  Now,  however, 
another  and  more  suitable  element 
than  sports  and  common  enjoyments 
determines  the  attachments  formed. 
Now,  to  the  boy  the  society  of  girls  is 
becoming  more  attractive  than  that  of 
boys,  and  to  the  girl  the  society  of 
boys  than  that  of  girls.  This  condi- 
tion of  things  is  in  the  order  of  nature. 
The  evident  duty,  therefore,  of  parents 
and  teachers  is  to  direct  and  control, 
not  to  crush,  this  inherent  and  refining 
natural  tendency  of  our  being.       • 

(b)  The  emotional  nature  and  the 
imagination    play   a   very   important 
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part  in  shaping  the  social  relations 
and  the  general  course  of  conduct  of 
this  period.  It  is  a  common  saying, 
^'  boys  and  girls  are  impulsive."  We 
mean  by  this  that  they  act  from  their 
feelings  rather  than  from  the  dictates 
of  their  reason  and  judgment.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  carefully 
noted  that  the  emotional  nature  is  ex- 
ceedingly inventive,  and  that  this  in- 
ventive power  is  in  some  degree  uni- 
versal. There  are  comparatively  few, 
who,  in  matters  requiring  the  exercise 
of  pure  intellect,  are  inventive ;  yet 
every  one,  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  feelings,  possesses  this  power. 
This  is  particularly  true  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  Hence 
the  endless  variety  of  devices  by  which 
young  people  are  able  to  carry  out  the 
demands  of  the  feelings  and  of  the 
heart ;  hence,  also,  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  proper  social  conditions 
for  the  exercise  and  training  of  this 
power. 

{c)  An  over-exercise  of  the  social 
nature  which  draws  so  largely  upon 
the  feelings  or  emotions  is  productive 
of  great  injury  both  to  the  body  and 
to  the  mind.  The  effect  of  such  a 
course  upon  the  body  has  already 
been  pointed  out  in  1 1  {c).  A  simi- 
lar effect  is  produced  upon  the  mind 
by  such  a  course.  Rugged  and  clear 
thinking,  even  in  the  case  of  what 
may  be  called  strong  and  matured 
minds,  soon  becomes  impossible  if 
the  emotional  nature  is  overtaxed. 
How  much  more,  then,  is  the  intel- 
lectual vigour  of  boys  and  girls  under- 
mined by  indulgences  in  social  life 
and  by  the  reading  of  sensational 
books,  both  of  which  make  a  strong 
draft  upon  the  feelings  ?  Under  such 
conditions,  they  soon  reach  a  point 
where  they  spend  a  large  share  of 
their  time  in  a  dreamy,  passive  state. 
They  lose  all  desire  for  positive, 
active,  vigorous  mental  work.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  many  evil  results  of 
over-indulgence  of  the  social  nature, 


so  commonly  permitted  and  even  en- 
couraged by  parents  of  the  present 
time.  There  is  a  golden  mean  in  this 
matter,  and  parents  and  teachers 
should  not  fail  to  adopt  it,  as  either 
extreme  is  productive  of  great  injury. 
23.  The  development  and  training  of 
the  moral  nature  should  receive  the  first 
atte7ition  of  parents  and  teachers  during 
each  of  these  three  periods.  Under 
proper  guidance  all  the  activities  of  the 
intellectual  nature  may  gradually  be 
subordinated^  as  thev  ought  to  be,  to  the 
control  of  the  conscience. 

(a)  The  conscience  is  as  susceptible 
of  education  as  any  other  power  of 
the  mind.  Its  developments  run 
parallel  with  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  powers.  It  manifests  it- 
self in  infancy  in  enforcing  obedience 
to  the  simple  laws  of  nature  learned 
through  experience.  The  "ought  to  be'' 
and  "ought  not  to  be  "  enters  very  early 
into  the  child's  consciousness.  Indeed 
it  accompanies  every  experience  he 
passes  through  where  he  knows  that 
one  of  two  courses  would  avoid  pain 
or  suffering.  A  mistake  is  very  com- 
monly made  regarding  the  province 
of  the  conscience.  It  is  practically 
restricted  by  many  in  its  operations 
to  what  is  known  as  the  spiritual  part 
of  our  being.  Conscience  to  such  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ordinary  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  of  the  body.  This 
is  a  great  mistake,  and  leads  to  fatal 
results  in  the  training  of  the  infant  and 
child.  The  decisions  of  the  con- 
science are  coextensive  with  the  work 
of  our  entire  being.  They  alone  settle 
authoritatively  when,  where,  how,  and 

for  HI  hat  purpose,  each  function  of  the 
body  and  each  power  of  the  mind 
ought  to  be  exercised. 

(b)  The  development  and  training 
of  the  conscience  is  usually  sadly 
neglected.  From  infancy  up  to  man- 
hood, in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
intellect,  every  encouragement  is  given 
to  independent  action,  and  the  results 
and  decisions  reached  are  respected. 
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It  is  assumed  in  this  case  that  there  is 
an  inherent  power  in  the  child  to  see 
things  as  they  are  that  can  be  trusted. 
And  because  of  this  assumption,  such 
work  and  exercises  are  entrusted  to 
the  child  as  develop  and  train  his  in- 
tellectual powers  in  a  proper  manner. 
The  opposite  of  this  course  is  pursued 
with  the  conscience.  From  infancy 
up  the  child  is  treated  as  if  he  had  no 
spiritual  eye,  by  which  to  see  the 
ought  to  be  and  the  ought  not  to  be. 
His  parents'  and  his  teacher's  spiritual 
eyes  are  supposed  to  do  all  the  seeing 
where  the  "ought  to  be"  and  the 
"ought  not  to  be"  are  to  be  consider- 
ed. He  is  expected  simply,  machine- 
like, to  execute  orders  without  any 
regard  even  to  the  existence  of  his 
conscience.  Such  a  course,  and  it  is 
a  very  common  one,  soon  dwarfs  and 
warps  the  conscience  so  that  its 
authority  is  little  felt  or  regarded. 

{c)  The  proper  development  of  the 
moral  nature  demands  that  the  con- 
science should  be  constantly  called 
into  exercise.  Commencing  with  in- 
fancy, the  child  should  be  guided  so 
that  he  will  acquire  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering always  before  doing  a  thing, 
whether  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
done.  This  habit  should  not,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  have  reference  to 
one   or   two   classes   of  acts,    as    for 


example,  obedience  to  parents  and' 
truthfulness.  It  should  be  coexten- 
sive with  the  child's  activities,  includ- 
ing the  exercises  of  the  body  and  of 
the  mind.  Here  it  should  be  care- 
fully noted  that  the  decisions  of  the 
child's  conscience  have  reference  to 
the  child's  view  of  the  conditions  pre- 
sented. They  should  be  judged  and 
respected  as  such.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  nature  is  possible 
only  by  requiring  the  child  to  exercise 
his  conscience  in  making  decisions 
for  himself  regarding  the  "ought  to- 
be"  and  the  "ought  not  to  be,"  and  to 
act  upon  these  decisions  when  made. 
This  course  should  be  pursued  from 
infancy  to  manhood  by  both  parents 
and  teachers.  In  all  kinds  of  school- 
work,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  con- 
duct, there  should  be  a  systematic,, 
constant,  and  direct  exercise  of  the 
conscience.  Pupils  should  not  be 
forced  or  induced  to  perform  their 
work,  or  to  pursue  a  required  course 
of  conduct  simply  by  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial devices,  such  as  marks,  prizes,, 
and  so  forth.  These  devices  may  be 
used  so  as  to  secure  present  results,, 
but  they  never  leave  a  permanent 
impression  upon  the  mind  which  will 
be  of  service  intheir  absence  in  con- 
trolling and  directing  both  work  and. 
conduct. 


INEQUALITY  OF  THE  SEXES.* 

MISS    S.    STEWART,    AT   THE    OTTAWA  TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 


{Published  by  request.) 


THE  question  of  the  equality  or  in- 
equality of  the  sexes  has  been 
mooted  at  different  meetings  of  this 
Association.  At  a  recent  meeting, 
.one  of  the  gentlemen,  a  mathema- 
tician, remarked  that  he  had  found, 

*  Read  before  the  Ottawa  Teachers'  Association. 


from  his  own  experience,  that  though 
girls  up  to  a  certain  limit  were  the 
equals  of  boys,  beyond  that  limit  they 
did  not  attempt  to  compete  with  boys^ 
He  acknowledged  that  there  were  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule,  and  named  Miss 
Watson  as  an  eminent  mathematician. 
Another  gentleman,  also  a  mathema- 
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tician,  remarked  that  upon  examina- 
tion. Miss  Watson's  work  was  found 
to  he  erroneous  and  unsatisfactory. 
Perhaps  you  think  I  am  about  to  at- 
tempt the  refutation  of  these  state- 
ments. Not  so.  I  regard  the  fact 
that  though  girls  can  and  do  success- 
fully compete  with  boys  in  mathe- 
matics, yet,  that  having  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion,  they  have  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  to  shun  this  unhappy 
subject,  as  one  of  the  best  proofs  that 
could  be  given  of  their  common  sense. 
Do  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  I 
am  speaking  in  disparagement  of  the 
mathematical  sciences.  While  I  well 
know  it  is  right  and  necessary  that 
the  high  cliffs  should  be  scaled,  that 
lofty  towers  should  be  erected,  that 
the  high  masts  should  be  mounted; 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  my  friend  is 
tilling  the  soil,  or  gathering  flowers 
upon  the  grassy  slopes  —  so  I  am 
pleased  that  young  ladies  choose 
rather  to  gather  the  pearls  of  thought 
in  the  world  of  literature,  than  to 
scale  the  dizzy  heights  of  higher 
mathematics. 

Miss  Watson  died  at  the  early  age 
of  22  years.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  think  it  was  the  wisest 
course  she  could  pursue.  Should  any 
young  lady  present  be  turning  her 
'ambitious  eyes  towards  the  field  of 
mathematics,  1  trust  Miss  Watson's 
unfortunate  career  will  constrain  her 
to  desist.  You  ask  then,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  do  I  consider  the  intellect 
of  woman  equal  to  that  of  man  ?  I 
go  one  step  farther,  and  say  I  consider 
it  to  be  superior.  With  your  kind 
permission,  I  will  present  the  subject 
in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner. 
Place  a  man  and  a  woman  in  equally 
trying  circumstances  say,  for  instance, 
that  Johnnie  demands  a  story,  baby 
is  fractious  and  must  be  amused,  and 
there  are  twenty-four  yards  of  bias 
ruffling  to  be  cut  out  at  one  and  the 
same  time  ;  and  I  am  willing  to  allow 
your  representative    man   to   be  the 


most  thoroughly  conscientious  Chris- 
tian man  you  can  find,  while  any 
average  woman  will  do  to  represent 
the  other  side.  Who  do  you  suppose 
will  pass  the  afternoon  with  the  great- 
est serenity  of  mind,  and  cut  out  the 
bias  frills  with  mathematical  accuracy? 
I  leave  the  answer  to  this  conundrum 
to  the  attentive  listener.  If  you  say 
the  man  has  had  no  previous  practice 
in  cutting  out  bias  frills,  why  I  would 
not  be  unkind  :  I  am  willing  to  allow 
him  to  substitute  the  putting  up  of  a 
stove  for  the  frills.  Take  the  simple 
operation  of  putting  up  a  stove  alone, 
and  even  with  his  wife's  superintend- 
ence, direction  and  help,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  man  who  would  main- 
tain throughout  an  affable  and  polite 
demeanour.  .  In  the  words  of  Beisy 
Prig,  the  friend  and  partner  of  Dickens' 
illustrious  character,  the  immortal 
Sairey  Gamp,  I  would  simply  say,  "  I 
don't  believe  there  aint  nosich."  Again 
I  maintain  that  in  debate,  woman  is 
superior  to  man.  Listen  to  an  argu- 
ment between  a  man  and  his  wife,  as 
to  whose  fault  it  was  that  the  coal  fire 
went  out  in  the  night.  The  clear, 
true  and  forcible  manner  in  which 
the  woman  puts  forward  her  side  of  the 
question  will  at  once  convince  you 
of  this  fact. 

Again  I  argue  that  the  reasoning 
power  of  woman  is  superior  to  that  of 
man.  Let  any  woman  reason  with 
her  husband  as  to  the  propriety  of 
such  conduct,  for  instance,  as  remain- 
ing in  the  billiard  or  club-room  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning — if  I  mis- 
take not,  he  will  find  discretion  to 
be  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  change 
the  topic  of  conversation  as  soon  as 
may  be.  From  a  business  point  of 
view  also,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted 
that  woman  takes  precedence  of  man  : 
Send  a  man  to  match  a  skein  of  em- 
broidery-silk or  to  buy  baby  a  dress, 
what  will  be  the  result  ?  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  embroidery-silk  will  be 
of  the  wrong  shade,  and  baby's  dress 
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will  be  of  a  colour  and  texture  that 
would  please  the  eye  of  a  wild  Indian, 
and  sufficient  to  clothe  an  elephant. 
When  reasoned  on  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  such  conduct,  he  will, 
in  all  probability,  reply,  "  Well,  you 
should  have  gone  for  it  yourself/' 

A  woman  can  follow  up  a  train  of 
thought  more  clearly  than  can  a  man. 
It  is  raining  heavily,  and  the  new  silk 
umbrella  which  Mrs.  Jones  has  never 
had  out  but  once  is  lost.  Whose 
fault  is  it  ?  Mr.  Jones  will  try,  but 
his  efforts  will  be  futile  to  throw  the 
blame  on  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Jones  will  systematically,  step 
by  step,  follow  up  that  umbrella  till 
she  proves,  and  that  conclusively, 
that  Mr.  Jones,  deliberately,  in  cold 
blood,  and  with  malice  aforethought, 
loaned  that  good  umbrella  when  his 
wife  was  on  a  visit  to  her  mother.  It 
will  be  shown,  as  a  side  issue,  that 
this  course  of  conduct  will,  if  persisted 
in,  land  himself  and  his  family  in  des- 
titution and  penury.  The  character 
of  ladies'  associations  is  of  a  higher 
tone  than  those  of  men,  though  some 
men  try  to  detract  from  the  elevated 
nature  of  the  proceedings,  by  making 
the  assertion  that  sewing  societies 
and  meetings  of  a  similar  kind,  which 
ladies  delight  to  frequent,  are  but 
schools  of  scandal.  It  may  be  that  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information  is 
disseminated  at  these  laudable  insti- 
tutions ;  but,  for  pure  unadulterated 
scandal,  you  must  enter  the  arena  of 
politics  which  men  have  so  far  mono- 
polized. The  character,  history  and 
private  affairs  of  not  only  every  pos- 
sible candidate  for  parliamentary 
honours,  but  that  of  all  his  wife's 
relations,  are  freely  discussed  and 
commented  upon.  If  we  read  the 
leading  organs  of  both  political  parties, 
and  credit  the  state  of  things  which 
they  represent,  we  will  be  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  our  legislative 
halls  we  have  not  one  disinterested 
statesman,   not  one  patriot,  not  one 


honest  man.  If  this  state  of  things 
be  true,  does  it  not  seem  strange  that 
men  should  take  pleasure  in  publish- 
ing their  own  shame,  and,  if  it  be  not 
true,  is  it  not  equally  strange,  that  men, 
for  such  paltry  considerations  as  office 
and  emoluments  should  be  willing  to 
sully  the  honour  of  their  country  ? 

Macaulay  tells  us  of  a  time  in  the 
"  brave  days  of  old  " 

When  none  was  for  a  party,  but   all   were 
for  the  state. 

That  time  has  passed,  and  now  we 
have  the  reverse  of  the  picture — "  Grit 
is  to  a  Tory  more  hateful  than  a  foe," 
and  vice  versa.  Every  man  is  for  his 
party,  and  the  state  must  take  care  or 
herself.  If  Diogenes  could  re-appear 
upon  the  scene,  to  resume  his  fruit- 
less quest  of  yore;  and,  if  he  have 
gained  wisdom  in  the  meantime, 
which  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  he 
has,  he  will  seek  for,  and  find  honesty 
and  integrity  of  mind  :  not  in  the 
ranks  of  men,  but  in  a  different  quarter. 
A  gentle  and  cultured  young  lady, 
upon  being  questioned  by  her  father 
as  to  her  feeling  towards  an  aspirant 
for  her  hand,  said  :  "  No,  Papa,  I  do 
not  wish  to  marry  yet ;  what  I  want  is  a 
husband  with  lofty  ideals,  noble  as- 
pirations ;  one  who  will  eschew  all  the 
vanities  and  frivolities  of  life,  and  strive 
to  make  his  existence  as  a  beautiful 
song."  Her  father  looked  thought- 
fully into  the  fire  for  a  few  moments, 
then,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  in  a 
tone  of  deep  depression,  remarked, 
"  My  daughter,  you  are  but  a  stranger 
here  ;  your  place  is  in  a  better  world 
than  this."  It  matters  not  how  much 
a  woman  may  have  at  stake  in  the 
country  ;  how  ardently  she  may  desire 
to  see  rights  maintained,  to  see  wrongs 
redressed  —  she  may  be  intelligent, 
cultured,  refined — all  this  counts  for 
nothing  in  this  land  in  which  the 
highest  ruler  is  a  woman  whose  ad- 
ministrative abilities  have  been  un- 
questioned :  a  man  may  be  ignorant. 
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uneducated,  illiterate — able  only  to 
make  his  mark  upon  the  ballot-paper 
— his  vote  to  him  merely  a  merchant- 
able piece  of  property ;  but  he  is  a 
man,  he  must  have  a  voice  in  the 
councils  of  the  people. 

If  ever  the  time  comes  when  poli- 


ticians are  single-minded  and  sincere, 
when  lawyers  are  truthful  and  honest, 
when  ministers  preach  sermons  only 
twenty  minutes  long,  and  when  women 
have  a  vote,  then,  I  think  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  millennium  is  close 
at  hand. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY.* 


BY   JAMES    BRYCE,    M.P. 


THE  subject  of  which  I  have  to 
treat — a  subject  so  large  that  I 
shall  not  be  expected  to  do  more  than 
touch  on  a  few  of  its  salient  features 
— is  the  relation  which  ought  to  exist 
between  the  study  and  the  teaching  of 
history  and  the  study  of  geography. 
What  are  the  points  in  which  chiefly 
these  two  subjects  touch  one  another  ? 
What  is  the  kind  of  geographical 
knowledge  which  the  teacher  of  his- 
tory ought  to  possess  in  order  to  make 
his  historical  teaching  as  exact  and 
complete,  as  philosophical  and  sug- 
gestive, as  possible  ?  I  will  attempt 
to  indicate  some  of  the  points  where 
geography  and  history  touch  one  an- 
other, and  to  show  from  what  sort  of 
treatment  of  geography  it  is  that  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  progress  and 
life  of  nations  and  of  States. 

Geography  is  as  a  meeting-point  be- 
tween the  sciences  of  Nature  and  the 
sciences  of  man.  I  do  not  say  it  is 
the  only  meeting-point,  for  there  are 
others  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  important,  for  geography 
has  to  look  upon  man  as  being  a 
natural  growth — that  is  to  say,  a  part 
of  Nature,  a  part  of  the  physical  world 
— who  is  conditioned  in  his  develop- 
ment and  progress  by  the  forces  which 

*An  address  delivered  to  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  on  January  the  19th,  1886, 
in  the  rooms  of  their  Geographical  Exhibition. 


Nature  brings  to  bear  upon  him.  In 
other  words,  he  is  in  history  the  crea- 
ture of  his  environment,  not  altogether 
its  creature,  but  working  out  also  those 
inner  forces  which  he  possesses  as  a 
rational  and  moral  being ;  but  on  one 
side,  at  all  events,  he  is  largely  deter- 
mined and  influenced  by  the  environ- 
ment of  Nature.  Now,  this  environ- 
ment is  not  everywhere  in  Nature  the 
same.  There  are  certain  elements  of  en- 
vironment which  belong  to  the  whole 
world,  and  affect  all  its  inhabitants,  but 
there  are  others  in  which  different  coun- 
tries and  different  parts  of  a  country  dif- 
fer; and  it  is  in  discovering  the  varying 
effects  produced  on  the  growth  of 
man  as  a  social  and  political,  a  wealth- 
acquiring  and  State-forming  creature, 
by  the  geographical  surroundings  in 
which  he  is  placed,  that  we  find  the 
meeting-point  of  geography  and  his- 
tory. If  we  were  studying  zoology, 
and  investigating  the  history  and 
peculiarities  of  any  species  of  animal, 
we  could  not  do  so  apart  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  country  which  it  inhabits 
and  the  kind  of  life  which  the  char- 
acter of  that  country  compels  it  to 
lead.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  look 
at  man  as  a  part  of  animate  Nature, 
we  must  have  the  same  regard  to  the 
forces  Nature  brings  to  bear  upon  him, 
and  the  opportunities  Nature  holds 
out  to  him.     Of  course,  in  the  case  of 
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man,  the  problem  is  far  more' complex 
and  interesting  than  in  the  case  of 
any  other  creature,  because  man  is  a 
more  varied  and  intricate  being,  with 
his  activities  more  multiform,  and  be- 
cause these  activities  have  been  con- 
tinually expanding  themselves  and 
establishing  fresh  relations  between 
himself  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Therefore  the  study  of  man  in  Nature 
is  far  more  vast  and  difficult  than  the 
study  of  other  types  of  life.  Yet  even 
man,  although  he  may  lift  himself 
above  his  environment,  cannot  alto- 
gether escape  from  its  power.  He 
must  obey,  suiting  himself  to  the  con- 
ditions and  to  the  influences  in  and 
through  which  the  environment  plays 
upon  him. 

We  may  divide  these  influences  of 
the  environment  under  three  heads 
or  groups.  The  first  will  include 
those  due  to  the  configuration  of  the 
earth's  surface ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
distribution  of  land  and  sea,  the  ar- 
rangement of  mountain  chains,  table- 
lands and  valleys,  the  existence  of 
rivers  and  the  basins  which  they  drain. 
These  features  of  the  configuration  of 
the  earth's  surface  act  upon  man  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.  I  will  en- 
deavour presently  to  illustrate  some 
of  them,  but  for  the  moment  it  may 
be  enough  to  say  that  in  early  times 
it  is  they  which  determine  the  direc- 
tions in  which  races  move,"^  the  spots 
in  which  civilization  first  develops  it- 
self, the  barriers  which  separate  races 
and  States  from  one  another.  Upon 
them  depend,  in  more  advanced 
periods,  the  frequency  and  ease  with 

*  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  made,  a  propos  of 
this,  the  interesting  remark  that  s.ime  of  the 
lowest  and  apparently  oldest  of  the  races  of 
man  are  found  at  the  extremities  of  the  con- 
tinents, to  which  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  pressed  down  by  more  vigorous  tribes. 
Thus  the  Bushmen  are  at  the  southern  end 
of  Africa,  the  Fuegians  of  South  America, 
the  Tasmanians  of  the  Asiatic- Australian 
group  of  lands,  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Asia. 


which  commimication  takes  place  be- 
tween two  races  or  political  communi- 
ties. The  configurations  of  land  and 
sea  are,  of  course,  the  dominant  fac- 
tors in  fixing  the  lines  which  com- 
merce takes.  Even  if  we  come  down 
to  such  a  minor  point  as  the  character 
which  the  structure  of  the  land  gives 
to  the  coast,  we  remark  that  it  de- 
pends on  this  structure  whether  there 
are  many  ports  and  harbours  or  not. 
In  Norway,  for  instance,  one  perceives 
that  a  mountainous  land,  raised  at  a 
very  remote  geological  epoch,  has 
caused  the  coast  to  assume  its  present 
highly  indented  form,  and  has  fringed 
it  with  a  line  of  sheltering  islands. 
Hence  an  abundance  of  safe  ports  and 
inlets  giving  opportunities  for  the 
growth  of  a  seafaring  people,  who  at 
one  time  became  famous  for  piracy, 
at  another  wealthy  by  their  mercantile 
marine.  Compare  such  conditions 
with  those  of  countries  where  the  want 
of  harbours  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
people  to  turn  to  account  the  advan- 
tages which  the  sea  offers  them. 

A  second  class  of  environment  in- 
fluences would  be  those  belonging  to 
meteorology  and  cUmate,  meaning 
thereby  the  conditions  of  heat  and  cold 
under  which  a  race  of  men  develops 
itself,  with  the  amount  of  rain  and 
frequency  of  drought.  Such  influ- 
ences tell  upon  the  strength  and 
stature,  as  well  as  upon  the  health,  of 
a  race.  There  are  also  the  winds, 
whose  importance  is  not  confined  to 
commerce,  but  powerfully  affects  cli- 
mate also.  Heat  and  cold  make  all 
the  difference  to  the  kind  of  life  which 
primitive  man  leads.  Rain  and  drought 
are  prime  factors  as  regards  the 
fertility  of  a  country,  its  products  and 
the  habits  of  life  of  the  people  who 
dwell  in  it ;  for  instance,  a  race  will 
become  settled  and  agricultural  in  a 
well-watered  country,  while  remaining 
nomads  in  one  subject  to  extreme 
droughts  ;  and  all  the  influences 
that  bear   on  the   healthiness  of  the 
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people  of  a  particular  country  have 
an  immense  deal  to  do  with  the  de- 
gree of  civilization  which  the  popula- 
tion attains,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
territory  to  become  the  home  of  immi- 
grants from  other  regions.  I  may^ 
perhaps,  tell  you  of  a  remark  I  once 
lieard  on  the  subject  from  the  most 
illustrious  patriarch  of  modern  science. 
The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Darwin, 
shortly  before  his  death,  but  when  he 
was  apparently  in  good  health,  the 
conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the 
parts  of  the  earth  which  still  remain 
available  for  occupation  by  civilized 
man  ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  as 
North  America  was  now  nearly  filled 
u]),  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
there  would  be  in  any  other  region  an 
equally  great  development  of  civilized 
nations,  since  such  comparatively 
thinly  peopled  regions  as  exist  in 
Central  Africa  and  South  America 
suffer  from  the  prevalence  of  malarial 
fever  and  other  maladies  incident  to 
hot  and  moist  climates.  Mr.  Darwin 
observed  that  this  might  depend  on 
the  progress  of  medical  science,  that 
it  was  quite  possible  discoveries  might 
be  made  in  medical  science  which 
would  render  tropical  countries  less 
dangerous  to  the  white  races,  referring 
to  the  researches  of  M.  Pasteur,  and 
the  probability  that  that  line  of  medi- 
cal research  might  be  worked  out 
much  further  by  discovering  methods 
of  inoculation  which  would  pre- 
serve the  human  body  against  the 
attacks  of  intermittent  fevers.  Any 
one  can  see  how  important  a  factor  in 
the  future  of  the  human  race  is  the 
circumstance  that  nearly  all  the  regions 
which  can  be  inhabited  by  civilized 
European  man,  with  our  present  know- 
ledge of  medicine,  are  fast  being  occu- 
pied, and  that  some  further  discovery 
in  medical  science  or  change  in  modes 
of  life  will  be  necessary  if  the  Equa- 
torial regions  are  to  become  available 
for  European  immigration. 

We  may,  I  think,  put  into  the  third 


class  of  influences  of  environment 
the  products  which  a  country  offers  to 
human  industry.  There  are  its  miner- 
al products,  which  become  valuable 
by  mining,  or  digging  for  sulphur  and 
gypsum,  or  quarrying  building-stone. 
It  is  worth  observing  that  you  may 
classify  countries  and  parts  of  coun- 
tries according  as  they  are  stone- 
building  or  brick-building  regions,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  differ- 
ence in  architecture  between  the  two. 
If  you  travel  across  Italy  from  east  to 
west,  for  instance,  you  constandy  get 
out  of  brick  and  into  stone  regions  as 
you  enter  the  mountains,  and  you 
find  the  character  of  the  cities  alters 
immediately.  In  civilized  States,  the 
products  of  a  country  obtain  their 
chief  importance  as  determining  the 
extent  and  nature  of  its  commerce. 
But  in  primitive  times  they  affect  the 
type  of  the  race  itself  through  the 
primary  necessaries  of  life,  such  as 
food,  clothing,  fuel.  A  race,  however 
naturally  vigorous,  which  finds  itself 
in  a  country  where  the  severity  of  the 
climate  or  sterility  of  the  soil  limits 
production,  will  find  its  progress  in 
the  arts  and  refinements  of  life  fatally 
restricted.  This  has  happened  in 
Iceland,  where  the  race  is  of  admir- 
able quality,  but  the  country  produces 
nothing  save  a  few  sheep  and  horses, 
and  some  sulphur ;  it  has  not  even 
fuel,  except  such  driftwood  as  is  cast 
on  the  shores.  And  if  you  take  such 
a  part  of  the  world  as  Central  and 
Northern  Asia,  you  will  see  that  the 
highest  European  races  would,  if 
placed  there,  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  develop  a  high  type  of  civilization 
for  want  as  well  of  fuel  as  of  the  sources 
of  commercial  wealth.  The  same 
considerations  apply  to  the  animals 
the  country  produces.  The  animals 
affect  man  in  his  early  state,  in  respect 
to  the  enemies  he  has  to  face,  in  re- 
spect to  his  power  of  living  by  the 
chase,  in  respect  to  the  clothing  which 
their  furs  and  skins  offer  to  him,  and 
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in  respect  to  the  use  he  is  enabled  to 
make  of  them  as  beasts  of  burden  or 
for  food.  Therefore,  zoology  comes 
to  form  a  very  important  part  of  the 
environment  out  of  which  historical 
man  springs. 

The  consideration  of  these  various 
kinds  of  influence  will  suggest  a 
number  of  heads  or  branches  of 
geography  which  may  be  worked  out, 
each  of  which  may  be  found  to  have 
an  important  bearing  on  history.  I 
will  suggest  a  few. 

There  is  ethnological  geography, 
which  will  be  concerned  with  the  races 
of  men,  their  distribution  and  mutual 
relations  to  one  another.  There  is 
sanitary  geography,  in  which  we  shall 
examine  the  extent  to  which  different 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface  are  fit  for 
the  maintenance  of  man  with  a  pros 
pect  of  long  and  vigorous  life,  what 
kinds  of  diseases  dangerous  to  man 
each  region  gives  rise  to,  what  influ- 
ence these  health  conditions  will  ex- 
ert on  the  capability  of  the  region  to 
receive  or  permit  the  increase  of  a 
race  accustomed  to  a  different  climate. 
Then  there  is  commercial  geography, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  inter- 
change of  products.  There  is  lin- 
guistic geography,  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  languages  and  examining 
the  causes  which  diffuse  some  tongues 
and  extinguish  others.  The  constant 
diminution  in  the  number  of  languages 
spoken  in  the  world  is  among  the 
most  striking  facts  of  history,  and 
proceeds  faster  now  than  in  earlier 
times.  There  is  political  geography, 
which  shows  what  are  the  relations 
of  the  artificial  boundaries  of  States 
to  the  natural  boundaries  which 
Nature  has  tried  to  draw,  and  which 
have  become  of  later  years  more  im- 
portant by  the  consolidation  of  small 
States  into  large  ones.  It  is  a  subject 
with  several  subdivisions,  such  as 
military  geography,  legal  geography, 
the  geography  of  religions.  Military 
geography  will  show   how   mountain 


chains  and  passes  and  the  courses  of 
rivers  determine  the  lines  followed  by 
national  immigrations,  by  invasions, 
and  by  the  march  of  armies,  and  will 
indicate  particular  parts  of  the  world, 
such  as  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  Bel- 
gium, the  north-east  of  France,  or  to 
take  a  familiar  instance  from  our  own 
island,  that  part  of  Scotland  on  the 
middle  course  of  the  River  Forth,  as 
the  places  where  we  must  look  for  the 
theatre  of  military  history.  With  re- 
gard to  the  military  study  of  the 
geography  of  the  Alps,  I  do  not 
know  any  more  interesting  work  for  a 
member  of  the  Geographical  Society 
or  of  the  Alpine  Club  to  devote  him- 
self to  than  a  history  of  the  Alps,  show- 
ing what  during  the  Dark  and  Middle 
Ages  were  the  means  of  transit  across 
this  great  mountain  barrier,  and  the 
routes  followed  by  the  armies  which 
so  frequently  marched  from  Germany 
or  France  into  Italy. 

There  is  also  legal  geography,  which 
is  concerned  with  the  relations  which 
law  bears  to  geography  in  respect  to 
the  special  provisions  that  have  been 
made  regarding  those  particular  parts 
of  the  world  where  different  States  are 
concerned  'm  securing  free  transit 
through  arms  of  the  sea.  Legal 
geography  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  regulating  the  navigation  of  the 
Sound  between  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
and  of  the  Great  and  Little  Belts,  as 
also  with  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles,  as  being  sea  channels  in 
which  several  States  are  interested, 
and  which  therefore  cannot  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  absolute  control  of 
one  State.  And  I  need  not  say  that 
in  respect  of  that  half-artificial,  half- 
natural  passage,  the  Suez  Canal,  one 
finds  geography  intimately  connected 
with  a  subject  apparently  so  remote 
from  it  as  law.  Then  there  is  Com- 
mercial Geography.  The  science  of 
commerce  depends  so  directly  upon 
the  configuration  of  the  earth  and  the 
productive  aptitudes  of  its  countries. 
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and  in  its  turn  affects  so  potently  the 
course  of  economic  and  political  his- 
tory, that  I  shall  be  content  with  one 
illustration  —  that    drawn  .  from    the 
Suez  Canal,  which  has  just  been  re- 
ferred to  in  its  legal  aspect.     The  line 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  passage  from 
the  Red   Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
through  Egyptian  territory,  was  a  very 
important  trade  route  in  ancient  times, 
and  it  was  with  a  view  to  the  trade 
coming  from  the  East  that  Alexander 
the  Great  did  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable  acts    of  his    life    when  he 
founded  Alexandria.     That  continued 
to  be  an  important  route  during  the 
later  Roman  Empire  and  through  the 
Dark  Ages,  so  far  as  those  troublous 
times  permitted,  and  the  products  of 
India  and  Equatorial  Africa  came  up 
the  Red  Sea  and  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  were  shipped  at  Alexandria  to 
the  Western  Woild.     There  was  also 
an    important   trade    route    through 
Central    Asia,    which,    coming  down 
through  Persia  and    Mesopotamia  to 
the  Levant,  reached  the  sea  in  Nor- 
thern   Syria,    and    another    through 
Northern  Persia  and  Armenia  to  the 
easternmost  ports  of  the  Black  Sea. 
These  trade  routes  assumed  enormous 
importance  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages, 
and  upon  them  great  political  issues 
turned.      Venice,    Genoa,    Pisa   and 
the  other  commercial  cities  of  Italy, 
depended  on  this  Eastern  trade.     The 
Genoese  had  for  a  time  a  monopoly 
of  that  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  founded 
settlements  and  built  forts  of  which 
the  ruins  may  still  be  seen    on  the 
north  coast  of  Asia  Minor.     So  things 
went  on  till  the  Portuguese  discoveries 
of  the  fifteenth  century.     After  the 
discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
these  trade  routes  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean fell  into  disuse.    Thus  withered 
the  commercial  greatness  of  Venice. 
She    ceased   to    be    a   great   trading 
power,  and  had  to  live  on  her  Italian 
territories    and    such    fragments    of 
dominion  as  she  was  able  to  pick  up 
out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Eastern  Roman 


Empire.     Venicewas  in  most  intimate 
relations  with  the  other  States  of  Italy 
— with  Germany,  with  the  Pope  and 
with  France — and  all  these  political 
relations    were   affected    by  the    dis- 
covery of  the  route  round  the  Cape. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  century  the 
sea  traffic  with  the  East,  which  had 
been  divided  between  Portugal,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland,  for  the  share  of 
Spain  had  become  small,  passed  chiefly 
into  the  hands  of  English  merchants. 
England  has  become  the  great  mari- 
time power,  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce as  well  as  of  war,  and  it  is  her 
commercial  interests  that  led  her  to 
acquire  dominions  on  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, and  made  her  at  last  the  im- 
perial power  of  the  East.     Then  comes 
M.    Ferdinand   De   Lesseps.     When 
the  Suez  Canal  is  opened  the  trade 
route  round  the  Cape  suddenly  stops, 
as  the    passenger  route   had   ceased 
some  time  previously,  and  trade  again 
begins  to  flow  through  the  Red  Sea 
and  by  the  new  canal  into  the  Medi- 
terranean,  and   the   products   which 
came  round  the  Cape  now  come  to 
Southern    Europe    direct,    and    the 
Russians  get  their  tea  straight  from 
Canton  or  Shanghai  by  steamers  which 
run  from  those  ports  to  Odessa,  and 
Southern  France  gets  her  cotton  and 
silk  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  Mar- 
seilles ;  whereas    formerly   the    great 
bulk  of  Eastern  imports  was  shipped 
to   England   and  the  other    ports  of 
North-Western    Europe,     and     were 
thence  distributed  over  the  Continent. 
Thus  the  result  of  the  making  of  the 
Suez  Canal  is  that  we  are  no  longer 
the  great  centre  of  European  distri- 
bution.   We  are  still  a  financial  centre, 
where  the  financial  part  of  the  busi- 
ness   is   mainly   transacted  ;   but   we 
are  no  longer  a  country  which  receives 
and  distributes  the  products,  as  we 
were   before    the    Suez    Canal    was 
opened.     This   change    is   obviously 
fraught  with  results  which  may  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  future.     We 
know  what  a  large  part  the  Suez  Canal 
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has  played  in  the  politics  of  Europe 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
and  herein  we  see  how  much  may  be 
due  to  one  single  change  in  the  rela- 
tions of  land  and  sea. 

So,  also,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
how  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
(if  It  ever  is  opened,  and  its  prospects 
are  for  the  moment  not  encouraging) 
will  affect  trade,  and  through  trade, 
political  history.  It  would  powerfully 
tell  upon  the  commerce  of  Europe 
with  Australasia,  a  great  part  of  which 
would  be  diverted  from  the  Suez  to 
the  Panama  route.  A  great  develop- 
ment would  be  given  to  Oregon, 
British  Columbia  and  the  western 
coast  of  South  America.  The  Cali- 
fornians  would  be  able  to  defy  that 
great  transcontinental  railroad  com- 
pany which  now  controls  them  in  so 
many  ways.  Chili,  Peru  and  Ecuador 
would  be  brought  within  the  closer 
touch  of  the  great  European  Powers 
and  of  the  United  States.  In  fact, 
the  history  of  all  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Pacific  would  be  absolutely 
changed  if  this  cut  were  made  between 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific. 

Perhaps  no  two  illustrations  could 
be  more  to  the  point  than  these  of  the 
two  inter-oceanic  canals.  But  a 
simple  method  of  endeavouring  to 
apply  such  general  considerations  as 
have  been  put  forward  is  to  run 
through  some  of  the  leading  countries 
of  the  world,  and  show  how  we  can 
bring  the  light  of  geography  to  bear 
on  their  political,  social  and  economi- 
cal history.  Such  illustrations  will 
explain  how  the  possession  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge  and  a  full  grasp 
of  the  geographical  conditions  under 
which  nations  and  States  grow  up  will 
enable  a  person  studying  their  history 
to  comprehend  it  more  adequately 
and  realize  it  more  vividly. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  largest  of  the 
continents  and  the  one  where  the  cur- 
tain first  rises  on  civilized  man.  What 
light   on    the    historical   growth    and 


progress  of  Asia  will  be  thrown  by  a 
knowledge  of  her  natural  conditions  ? 
We  perceive  that  the  whole  centre  of 
Asia  is  a  mass  of  high  land,  of  dry 
land,  and  of  land  not  pierced  by  any 
inlet  from  the  sea.  This  is  the  domi- 
nant fact  of  Asiatic  geography.  Con- 
sequently, we  shall  not  expect  to  find 
in  this  central  area  wealth,  or  the 
commerce  which  grows  out  of  wealth, 
or  any  large  population,  because  the 
conditions  for  the  growth  of  wealth 
and  population  do  not  exist  in  a  lofty 
and  arid  table  land.  We  shall  rather 
be  led  to  look  for  such  growth  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  river  valleys  which 
fall  in  different  directions  from  the 
great  central  plateau  of  Asia  :  but  we 
shall  find  it  in  the  east  and  south, 
not  in  the  north,  because  the  rigorous 
climate  of  the  north  will  not  permit 
the  production  of  wealth  by  agricul- 
ture, or  of  the  existence  of  a  large 
population.  The  north  of  Asia  is 
cold,,  not  only  in  respect  of  its  lati- 
tude, which  is,  after  all,  a  secondary 
condition  in  these  matters,  but  be- 
cause it  is  cut  off  by  the  great  inter- 
vening mass  of  high  land  from  the 
kindly  influence  of  the  south  and  ex- 
posed to  blasts  from  the  Frozen 
Ocean.  We  shall  find,  therefore,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  centre  of  Asia 
will  not  be  in  very  close  commercial  or 
political  relation  with  the  north,  be- 
cause the  north  is  poor  and  thinly 
peopled ;  nor  in  active  relation  with 
the  west,  because  the  west  is  mainly 
desert  down  to  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the 
Caspian.  Neither  will  there  be  a 
great  deal  of  intercourse  with  the 
south,  because  Tibet  and  Eastern 
Turkestan  are  cut  off  by  the  great 
snowy  barrier  of  the  Himalaya  from 
the  plains  of  India.  This  barrier  is 
indeed  pierced  by  passes,  but  owing 
to  the  very  heavy  rainfall  on  its  south- 
ern face,  forms  a  belt  of  country  which 
the  masses  of  snow  and  glacier  above, 
the  deep  and  densely  wooded  valleys 
below,  make  more  difiicult  to  traverse 
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than  are  the  dreary  plateaux  of  Tibet 
These  things  being  so,  the  historical 
relations  of  Central  Asia  must  ob- 
viously be  rather  with  the  east  than 
with  the  west,  but  more  with  both  east 
and  west  than  with  the  north  and  the 
south.  Such  has  been  the  case. 
Central  Asia  has  come  comparatively 
little  into  the  history  of  the  world. 
When  she  has  done  so  by  sending  out 
swarms  of  invaders,  as  in  the  days  of 
Attila,  or  again  in  those  of  Zinghis 
•Khan  and  Timour,  these  invading 
tribes  have  seldom  maintained  their 
connection  with  the  centre.  Some- 
times they  have  shrunk  back,  their 
empires  being  broken  up  after  one  or 
two  generations.  Sometimes  they 
have  become  absorbed  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  conquered  country,  and 
lost  their  hold  on  their  old  home. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  who  are  to  a  com- 
paratively small  extent  of  pure  Tartar 
or  Turcoman  blood.  A  Central 
Asiatic  race  may  form  an  empire — a 
vast  one  like  that  of  Zinghis,  or  a 
small  one  like  that  of  the  Ephthalites  ; 
but  such  an  empire  either  swiftly  dis- 
solves, owing  to  its  wanting  a  nucleus 
of  settled  and  civilized  population,  or 
else  the  race  which  creates  it  becomes 
practically  merged  in  the  inhabitants 
of  the  conquered  districts.  It  is  thus 
that  the  Turkish  Empire  lives  on  now 
after  two  centuries  of  steady  decay. 
The  Mogul  Empire  in  India  lasted 
to  our  own  day,  for  it  was  not  abso- 
lutely put  an  end  to  till  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  assumed  the  direct 
sovereignty  of  British  territories  in 
that  country  after  the  Mutiny  of  1857, 
although  It  had  practically  ceasecf  to 
exist  a  good  while  before.  Here  you 
have  the  fact  that  wherever  the  Central 
Asiatic  races  come  down  to  the  west 
or  south,  they  get  severed  from  the 
original  stock.  Whether  they  found 
empires  or  are  absorbed  and  so  dis- 
appear, in  neither  case  is  the  connec- 
tion a  lasting  one.  But  in  the  east 
they  have  more  than  once  conquered 


China,  and  their  connection  with 
China  is  maintained  because  there  is 
no  such  marked  barrier  between  the 
great  central  plateau  of  Asia  and  the 
valleys  of  China,  as  is  constituted  by 
the  deserts  of  the  west,  or  the  moun- 
tains in  the  south.  To  this  day  China  . 
rules  as  far  west  as  the  Thian  Shan, 
her  own  present  dynasty  being  sprung 
from  the  sons  of  the  desert.  The  tie 
between  Central  Asia  and  China  has 
thus  been  maintained,  whereas  that 
between  Central  Asia  and  the  rich 
southern  and  south-western  countries 
of  Asia  was  soon  broken. 

One  may  apply  what  has  been  said 
about  Asia  to  Asia  Minor.  The  inner 
part  is  a  high,  dry,  bare  plateau,  not 
so  inhospitable  as  the  great  central 
plateau  of  Asia,  but  presenting,  in 
miniature,  similar  features ;  and  you 
will  find  here,  also,  that  civilization 
has  sprung  up  round  the  coast,  but 
has  attained  less  high  development 
in  the  interior,  that  the  influence  and 
importance  of  the  interior  has  there- 
fore been  comparatively  slight,  and 
that  some  of  its  mountainous  regions 
have  been  but  little  affected  by  the 
great  changes  which  passed  upon  Asia 
Minor  as  a  whole.  It  was  the  nature 
of  his  territories  that  enabled  Mithri- 
dates  to  give  so  much  trouble  to  the 
Romans.  Later  on,  we  observe  that 
the  Isaurians  were  but  little  affected 
by  the  Roman  Empire  down  to 
the  seventh  or  eighth  century ;  as 
similarly  the  people  of  the  hill 
country  Cilicia  remained  scarcely 
touched  by  the  tides  of  invasion  and 
conquest  which  swept  past  them. 
Thus  a  body  of  Armenian  Christians 
has  in  its  mountain  fastnesses  north 
of  the  Gulfof  Scanderoon  maintained 
a  freedom  almost  amounting  to  legal 
independence  from  the  fourteenth 
century  down  to  our  own  days.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  vvas 
little  in  these  countries  to  attract  in- 
vaders, and  that  they  were  difficult  of 
access  owing  to  the  mountain  struc- 
ture. 
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NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Many  of  our  district  schools  will 
soon  go  into  the  hands  of  young  be- 
ginners in  the  profession  of  teaching 
who  have  succeeded  in  getting  the 
requisite  certificate.  Some  of  these 
new  ones  will  become  good  teachers 
after  a  season  of  experience,  but  all 
will  at  first  be  measured  by  the  suc- 
cess they  have  in  governing  the  school. 
The  great  key  to  success  in  this  re- 
spect is  keeping  the  pupils  busy — an 
easy  task  if  the  young  teachers  have 
had  a  thorough  drill  in  the  studies 
they  are  to  teach  and  have  been  intelli- 
gent readers  of  good  books.  A  de- 
ficiency in  this  respect  can  only  be 
partially  remedied  by  lively  study  and 
reading  in  connection  with  school 
work.  Too  many,  however,  are  con- 
tent  to  "  keep  school,"  put  in  time,  draw 
pay  regularly,  and  not  prepare  care- 
fully for  each  day's  work. — The  Mode- 
rator. 


If  a  teacher  has  a  good  moral  char- 
acter, still  better,  a  Christian  charac- 
ter, for  Coleridge  says  : 

Morality  is  the  body  of  which  Christianity 
is  the  soul, 

such  an  one  in  these  days  should  by 
all  means  have  the  preference.  Some 
school  officers  will  not  stop  to  think 
of  this,  though  they  might  much  pre- 
fer such  a  man  to  take  care  of  their 
horses  and  cows,  because  he  would 
be  safer,  having  more  selt-control, 
more  kindness,  as  well  as  other  quali- 
fications. But  how  much  more  im- 
portant that  a  teacher  of  youth  should 
have  other  qualifications  than  those 
that  are  merely  intellectual !  A  school 
that  is  trained  in  intellectual  attain- 
ments alone  may  turn  out  some  first- 
class  rascals  in  due  time.  In  a  word, 
there  is  a  heart  culture  as  well  as  a 


head  culture,  and  there  is  no  true 
education,  no  true  culture,  without  the 
former.  More  attention  must  be  de- 
voted to  practical  ethics  in  the  com- 
mon school,  or  we  are  in  the  way  to 
ruin  as  a  people.  The  teacher  whom 
the  writer  recalls  with  deepest  grati- 
tude, and  whose  memory  shall  forever, 
abide,  was  one  who  in  the  days  gone 
by  made  the  personal  appeal  to  honour, 
giving  the  earnest  word  of  warning 
now  and  then,  and  affectionately 
pointed  the  way  to  truth  and  right. 


The  Invention  of  Sugar. — The 
exact  date  of  the  invention  of  sugar, 
or  of  its  first  application,  is  hidden  in 
the  uncertain  regions  of  mythology. 
The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  it  three  thousand  years 
ago,  and  there  is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  they  manufactured  it  over 
two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
Era.  Many  maintain  that  sugar  was 
first  made  in  India,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  but  that  the  Indians 
learned  to  manufacture  it  from  the 
Chinese,  and  it  was  from  them  that 
the  knowledge  was  carried  west.  It 
is  related  that  over  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  Alexander  sent  a 
large  fleet  down  the  river  Indus  to  ex- 
plore the  adjacent  country,  the  com- 
mander of  which  brought  back  an 
account  of  a  honey  (beyond  doubt, 
sugar),  which  he  said  the  Indians 
made  from  some  method  with  the 
assistance  of  bees.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  first  intimation  the  Western  peo- 
ple had  of  sugar.  The  process  of  re- 
fining sugar  IS  generally  conceded  to 
be  an  invention  of  the  Arabs,  and 
was  not  known  in  England  until  1659. 
It  is  related  that  a  Venetian  merchant 
obtained  the  secret  from  the  Tarans 
of  Sicily,  and  sold  his  knowledge  of 
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the  art  for  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  In  some  parts  of  the  world 
sugar  was  used  as  medicine,  and  we 
find  that  as  late  as  A.D.  150  the 
celebrated  physician,  Galen,  prescrib- 
ed it  for  this  purpose.  Sugar  was  a 
great  luxury  before  it  was  discovered 
in  this  country,  and  all  that  England 
consumed  as  late  as  during  the  year 
1700  was  twenty  million  pounds, 
whereas  the  consumption,  during  the 
same  period  there,  now  amounts  to 
twenty  million  hundredweight. 


School  Savings  Banks. — The 
scheme  has  not  been  without  its 
opponents.  To  make  *'  penny  saving  " 
children,  it  is  objected,  is  to  breed  a 
race  of  miserly  screws,  of  "  little 
sordid,  narrow-minded,  cold-hearted 
economists";  to  rob  children  of  the 
small  innocent  pleasures  derived  from 
spending  their  '*  tips  "  at  once,  is  to 
cheat  them  of  the  joys  of  childhood, 
"take  from  them  the  light-heartedness 
which  is  their  greatest  charm,"  and 
so  on.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  little 
modicum  of  truth  in  these  objections; 
it  may  be  to  some  extent  regrettable 
that  there  should  be  any  necessity  for 
abridging  the  joys  of  childhood  on 
any  side ;  but  the  objections  lose  all 
force  when  confronted  with  the  reali- 


ties of  life.  The  children  of  the  poor 
will  soon  learn  as  they  grow  up  that 
they  cannot  spend  their  shillings,  or 
even  their  pennies,  on  momentary 
'  gratifications  without  suffering  for  it ; 
and  is  it  not  belter  that  they  should 
have  acquired  the  habits  of  providence 
when  young  and  be  able  to  practise 
them  without  effort?  Besides  if  not 
learned  when  young,  the  probability 
is  they  will  not  be  learned  at  all. 
Children  should  be  trained  in  such 
habits  as  make  the  best  men  and 
women,  and  these  are  certainly  not 
habits  of  thoughtless  and  wasteful 
spending.  That  the  working  classes 
can  save  as  well  as  spend  is  abun- 
dantly evident  from  their  accumula- 
tions in  adult  savings  banks,  friendly 
societies,  and  such  like ;  but  look  at 
those  who  do  so  save ;  and  what  do  you 
see  ?  Not  thoughtless  spenders  of  odd 
shillings,  but  temperate  and  prudent 
people,  such  as  "  penny  saving  "  chil- 
dren will  naturally  grow  up  to  be. 
"The  child  is  father  of  the  man," 
and  the  "  sweetie-sucking "  child  is 
the  natural  father  of  all  those  who 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  in  alternate 
waste  and  want,  with  nothing  to  buy 
an  umbrella  for  a  rainy  day — nothing 
between  old  age  and  pauperism.  Let 
the  School  Savings  Banks  flourish. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 


How  TO  Teach  Geography. — The 
most  common  errors  made  in  teaching 
geography  are  : — i.  Attempting  to 
teach  too  many  facts  (details).  2. 
Failure  to  train  the  intellect  properly  ; 
burdening  the  mind  with  disconnected 
facts,  unfamiliar  knowledge.  3. 
Losing  sight  of  the  great  purpose  of 
all  teaching,  all  school  work,  to 
interest  your  pupils  in  the  study  of 
nature,  the  world  in  which  we  live,  its 
beauties  and  resources.     Real  know- 


ledge does  not  consist  in  storing  away 
a  multitude  of  detached  facts,  but  in 
effecting  such  an  arrangement  of  them 
that  they  can  be  readily  reached  and 
employed  when  required.  No  teach- 
ing can  be  considered  scientific, 
that  lacks  system,  perspicuity  and 
logical  sequence,  and  that  does  not 
aim  to  relieve  the  memory  of  unneces- 
sary effort,  as  well  as  secure  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  principal 
truths   through   certain   principles,   a 
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careful  study  of  which  supplies  a  full 
explanation  of  detailed  facts,  by  the 
application  of  these  principles.  Geo- 
graphy, as  generally  taught  in  our 
schools,  is  dull  to  the  boy,  and  useless 
to  the  man.  It  should  be  presented 
to  the  learner  as  a  science,  rather 
than  an  assemblage  of  disconnnected 
facts.  The  natural  features  of  the 
earth,  the  atmospherical  phenomena, 
and  the  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
should  be  treated  as  parts  of  a  great 
mechanism,  with  definite  offices  to 
perform.  The  study  of  the  divisions 
of  water,  mountains  as  regulators  of 
rainfall,  geographical  position  and 
climate  as  determining  the  products 
and  industries  of  the  earth,  should  be 
made  with  reference  to  their  effects 
upon  trade  and  commerce,  domestic 
and  foreign.  All  legitimate  interest 
begins  with  "home."  "The  world  we 
live  in  ;"  "  We  and  our  neighbours  ;" 
"  The  way  we  live,and  what  we  do 
now ; " — these  are  the  captions  which 
should  head  a  natural  system  of  Geo- 
graphy. Beginning  thus,  education 
would  leave  the  pupils  fitted  to  learn 
from  the  last  and  greatest  teacher. 
Life, — not  mere  existence,  nor  person- 
al observation,  simply,  but  the  observ- 
ation and  experience  of  thousands, 
brought  together  and  laid  before  us 
by  Life's  most  active  educators. — 
Selected. 

Nev^^  Zealand  Scenery — Austra- 
lia has  hills  and  rivers,  woods  and 
fertile  lands  ;  but  unless  in  the  heated 
plains  of  the  interior,  which  are  sub- 
lime in  their  desolation,  it  has  nothing 
to  touch  the  imagination,  nothing  to 
develop  varieties  of  character.  In 
New  Zealand  there  are  mountain 
ranges  grander  than  the  giant  bergs 
of  Norway;  there  are  glaciers  and 
waterfalls  for  the  hardy  hill  men; 
there  are  the  sheep-walks  for  the 
future  Meliboeus,  or  shepherd  of  Salis- 
bury Plain ;  there  are  the  rich  farm 
lands  for  the  peasant  yeoman  ;  and  the 


coasts,  with  their  inlets  and  infinite 
varieties,  are  a  nursery  for  seamen, 
who  will  carry  forward  the  traditions 
of  the  old  land.  No  Arden  ever  saw 
such  forests,  and  no  lover  ever  carved 
his  mistress's  name  on  such  trees  as 
are  scattered  over  the  Northern  Island 
while  the  dullest  intellect  quickens 
into  awe  and  reverence  amidst  vol- 
canoes and  boiling  springs  and  the 
mighty  forces  of  nature,  which  seem 
as  if  any  day  they  might  break  their 
chains.  Even  the  Maoris,  a  mere 
colony  of  Polynesian  savages,  grew  to 
a  stature  of  mind  and  body  in  New 
Zealand  which  no  branch  of  that  race 
has  approached  elsewhere.  If  it  lies 
written  in  the  book  of  destiny  that  the 
English  nation  has  still  within  it  great 
men  who  will  take  a  place  among  the 
demigods,  I  can  well  believe  that  it 
will  be  in  the  unexhausted  soil  and 
spiritual  capabilities  of  New  Zealand 
that  the  great  English  poets,  artists, 
philosophers,  statesmen,  soldiers  of 
the  future,  will  be  born  and  nurtured. 
— "  Oceana,''  by  /.  A.  Froude. 


The  Ups  and  Downs  of  an 
Island. — A  despatch  was  recently  re- 
ceived by  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  from  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment offering  to  hand  Norfolk 
Island  over  to  the  colony.  Since  1856 
the  island  has  been  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Governor,  and  the  proposal 
now  is  to  make  it  a  portion  of  New 
South  Wales  territory.  Norfolk  Island, 
discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774, 
is  situated  in  about  latitude  2()'y^^  S., 
and  longitude  167 •58-6  E.,  and  is 
about  600  miles  distant  from  New 
Zealand  and  900  from  Australia.  It 
is  about  1,100  miles  from  Sidney.  At 
the  time  of  its  discovery  the  island 
abounded  with  many  trees  and  plants 
common  to  New  Zealand,  and  in 
addition  to  these  there  was  a  remark- 
able growth  of  magnificent  pine  trees. 
The    first    settlement   on    the    island 
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was  made  on  the  14th  February,  1788, 
a  week  after  the  formal  estabHshment 
of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  little  colony  consisted  of  24  in- 
dividuals, all  told,  15  of  them — nine 
men  and  six  women — being  convicts; 
and  they  were  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  Lieutenant  Philip  Gidley  King 
(afterwards  one  of  the  Governors  of 
New  South  Wales),  who  was  provided 
with  a  small  staff  of  officers.  Glowing 
accounts  were  received  from  the  island, 
and  a  large  party  was  very  soon  sent 
to  increase  the  number  of  persons 
there.  Not  long  afterwards  Lieu- 
tenant King  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  tide  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  island,  and  this  title  was  borne  by 
several  who  succeeded  him  in  the  post 
of  chief  official.  The  prolific  soil  of 
Norfolk  Island  proved  a  great  boon 
to  the  parent  colony  at  critical  periods 
in  the  early  history  of  Australian  col- 
onization, the  quantity  of  wheat  pro- 
duced being  always  very  great.  The 
island  had  attained  considerable  pros- 
perity before  1793,  not  only  as  a  grain 
producer,  but  on  account  of  its  valu- 
able timbers.  In  that  year  the  popu- 
lation was  1,008  and  the  produce 
2,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  50  tons  of 
potatoes.  It  was  decided  in  1800  to 
abandon  the  place,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  then  numbered  1,000,  were 
extremely  averse  to  leaving  their 
homes,  and  five  years  were  occupied  in 
removing  them.  Norfolk  Island  played 
an  important  part  as  a  penal  settle- 
ment and  its  history  as  such  is  consid- 
erably mixed  up  with  that  of  Tasmania 
On  2nd  April,  1844,  the  island  was 
declared  to  be  no  longer  a  dependency 
of  New  South  Wales.  Under  letters 
patent  it  was  severed  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  South  Wales  and  the 
diocese  of  Australia,  and  was,  annexed 
to  the  Government  and  colony  of  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  and  to  the  diocese  of 
Tasmania.  After  the  cessation  of 
transportation  to  New  South  Wales, 
Van  Dieman's  Land  became  the  only 


colony  of  the  Australasian  group  to 
which  criminals  were  sent  from  Great 
Britain;  but  in  1853  the  transporta- 
tion system  to  those  colonies  finally 
ceased,  and  Norfolk  Island,  when  no 
longer  used  for  prison  purposes,  be- 
came almost  deserted.  The  convict 
establishment  was  withdrawn  from  the 
island  on  7th  May,  1855,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  mudneers  of  the 
Bounty — the  Pitcairn  islanders — were 
removed  thither  from  Pitcairn's  Island 
in  May,  1856.  These  islanders  con- 
sisted of  about  150  adults  and  48 
children,  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
desirous  of  consulting  their  comfort 
and  welfare,  issued  instructions  that 
they  should  be  interfered  with  as  little 
as  possible,  and  that  their  existing 
social  system  should  be  maintained. 
A  magistrate  and  a  chaplain  were  at 
once  appointed  for  their  service.  By 
proclamation  of  Sir  William  Denison, 
as  Governor- General  of  New  South 
Wales,  dated  31st  October,  1856,  it 
was  declared  that  Norfolk  Island 
should  from  the  date  of  the  proclama- 
tion be  separated  from  Van  Dieman's 
Land  (then  called  Tasmania)  and  be 
created  a  distinct  and  separate  settle- 
ment, to  be  ruled  by  a  Governor  ex- 
ercising plenary  powers,  and  that  until 
further  ordered  the  new  colony  should 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gov- 
ernor for  the  time  being  of  New  South 
Wales ;  that  it  should  have  a  great 
seal  of  its  own ;  and  that  for  the  better 
management  of  the  island,  the  Gover- 
nor should  have  certain  extensive 
powers.  Governor  Denison  visited 
Norfolk  in  1857,  and  while  on  the 
island  framed  a  politif^al  constitution 
for  its  government.  This  placed  the 
island  in  charge  of  an  executive  Gov- 
ernment, consisting  of  a  chief  magis- 
trate and  two  councillors  elected  an- 
nually. Six  months' residence,  being  20 
years  of  age,  and  ability  to  read  and 
write,  were  the  electoral  qualifications. 
The  chaplain  presided  at  elecdons,and 
opened  the  proceedings  with  prayer. 
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Education  was  compulsory  under  a 
penalty  of  dd.  a  day  for  default  and  an 
educational  poll-tax  of  \os.  per  annum, 
which  was  paid  without  deduction  to 
the  schoolmaster,  was  exacted  for 
each  child.  The  chaplain  was  also 
the  head  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. Intoxicating  liquors  were  only 
to  be  used  medicinally,  and  to  be 
issued  by  the  chaplain,  and  the  issues 
were  to  be  noted  in  a  register.  Should 
forbidden  beverages  be  landed,  the 
vessels  containing  them  were  broken 
and  the  contents  were  run  to  waste. 
The  island,  which  is  about  five  miles 
long  and  three  across,  is  traversed 
with  three  main  roads,  made  of  course, 
in  former  years,  by  convict  labour ; 
smaller  roads  also  branch  off  to  the 
various  outlying  farms  and  hamlets. 
The  scenery  is  much  like  that  of  a 
large  and  well-wooded  English  park. 
The  long  native  grass,  which  proved 
famous  pasturage  for  cattle,  was  very 
abundant,    whilst  a  great    variety    of 


fruits — the  orange,  lemon,  banana 
guava,  melon  and  peach — were  to  be 
had  for  the  picking. 


HARVEST  HYMN. 

BY  THE    REV.  CANON    FLEMING,   CHAPLAIN- 
IN-ORDINARY  TO  THE  QUEEN, 

Lord  of  the  harvest,  hear  our  praise, 
A  hymn  of  grateful  joy  we  raise 
To'Thee,  whose  ever-bounteous  hand 
Has  crowned  with  harvest-tide  the  land. 

Thy  goodness  marks  the  rolling  year, 
Thy  gracious  love  is  ever  near ; 
Lord,  let  the  fruit  of  charity 
Be  gladly  rendered  back  to  Thee. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  power  and  will, 
Some  corners  of  Thy  field  to  till  ; 
Oh,  purify  our  hearts  that  we 
May  give  ourselves,  O  Lord,  to  Thee. 

When  in  a  world  of  light  and  love, 
We  keep  the  harvest-home  above  ; 
Let  none,  O  Lord,  be  missing  there. 
Of  all  who  now  are  gathered  here. 

GirVs  Own  Paper. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION. 


TO  show  how  the  scheme  for  a  Col- 
lege  of  Preceptors   stands,   we 
give  space  to  the  following  : 

COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

Wednesday  morning. 
Mr.  A.  MacMurchy  presented  the 
report  of  the  Cominittee  on  College 
of  Preceptors  for  Ontario.  It  recom- 
mended : — (i)  The  organization  of  a 
College  of  Preceptors  consisting  of 
{a)  Associates,  equal  in  standing  to 
third  class  teachers;  ip)  Licentiates, 
equal  in  standing  to  second  class 
teachers ;  {c)  Fellows,  equal  in  stand- 
ing to  first  class  teachers  ;  and  {d) 
graduates  who  are  masters  engaged 
in  teaching  or  inspecting.  (2)  The 
management  and  control  of  the  affairs 
of  the  college  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  thereof.  (3)  The  entrance  fee 


for  associate,  licentiate  and  fellow,  to  be 
respectively  $ — .  (4)  All  professional 
teaching  and  examinations  to  be  made 
under  the  control  of  a  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors. (5)  Fees  to  be  charged  all 
students  attending  the  Normal  Schools 
for  the  support  of  those  institutions. 
(6)  A  chair  for  the  discussion  of  all 
questions  affecting  education  to  be 
established  in  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto. (7)  An  eifort  to  be  made  to 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
Government  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  examiners  for  non-profes- 
sional departmental  examinations. 

In  the  Association  the  following 
motion  was  adopted  with  very  few 
dissentients : 

Mr.  H.  I.  Strang  moved,  seconded 
by  Mr.  MacMurchy: — "(1)  That  this 
Association  expresses  its  approval  in 
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general  terms  of  the  principle  of  the 
scheme,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  para- 
graph (I.  Its  aims,  broadly  stated, 
should  be  to  promote  sound  learning 
and  to  advance  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion by  admitting  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession only  those  who  are  fitted 
for  the  work,  to  improve  the  position 
of  the  profession,  and  to  protect 
the  public  from  incompetent  teach- 
ers), proposed  by  Mr.  Dickson;  but, 
recognizing  the  necessity  for  a  fuller 
consideration  of  the  details,  agrees  to 
have  his  paper  printed  and  sent  down 
to  the  various  local  associations,  with 
the  request  that  they  will  consider  it 
and  report  to  the  General  Secretary 
any  action  taken  by  them  in  regard 
to  it;  (2)  that  a  committee,  to  be 
named  by  the  president,  be  appointed 
to  collate  the  results  as  received  by 
the  Secretary,  and  lay  them  before 
the  Association  for  consideration  at 
its  next  annual  meeting." 


Editor  o/Tke  Monthly  : 

Sir, — As  the  Second  Class  Algebra 
paper  set  at  the  recent  examination 
of  teachers  has  provoked  a  good  deal 
of  criticism,  it  may,  perhaps,  interest 
your  readers  to  see  Mr.  Glashan's 
solutions  of  the  questions,  with  some 
notes  which  he  has  added.  The 
questions  have  been  called  "cranky." 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth 
than  such  a  statement.  The  ninth 
question  is  an  exercise,  with  nothing 


peculiar  about  it,  in  the  formation  of 
equations  ;  the  others,  without  excep- 
tion, are  applications  of  the  broadest 
principles  of  elementary  algebra. 

When  the  paper  was  handed  to 
me  as  Chairman  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, it  did  not  strike  me  as  being 
too  difficult.  Nor  do  I  yet  think  it 
too  difficult  for  second  class  teachers 
prepared  as  they  ought  to  be.  But  I 
admit  that  I  was  wrong  in  supposing 
that  it  was  suitable  for  the  candidates 
coming  up  for  examination ;  it  has, 
in  fact,  been  found  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  great  majority  of  them. 
I  need  not  say  how  much  I  regret 
this  error  of  judgment  on  my  part. 
I  will  do  what  I  now  can  to  prevent 
any  candidate  from  being  injuriously 
affected  thereby. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Paxton  Young. 
26th  July,  1886. 

We  gladly  give  space  to  the  letter  kindly 
sent  to  us  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Examiners.  Mr.  Glashan's 
notes  will  appear  at  the  proper  time.  We 
thank  him  for  his  solutions;  however,  be- 
fore we  received  them,  a  member  of  our  edi- 
torial staff  had  solved  the  questions.  It  does 
appear  to  us  remarkable  that  even  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Central  Committee  would  take 
the  liberty  of  charging  the  mathematical 
masters  of  Ontario  with  being  either  incom- 
petent or  inefficient. — Ed.  C.  E.  M, 
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VACATION. 

THE  Magazine  will  reach  the 
teachers  at  the  end  of  their 
summer  holidays.  The  Monthly 
goes  into  solitude  with  the  "army 
of  light,"  and  buckles  on  the  harness 
as  they  do  for  the  academic  year. 
The  teacher,  while  off  duty,   endea- 


voured in  various  ways  and  in  divers 
places  to  freshen  the  body,  to  re- 
plenish the  store  of  nervous  energy 
and  mental  health,  and  so  return  to 
the  schools  with  cheered  hearts  and 
buoyant  spirits.  These  things  are  in- 
dispensable to  bright,  hopeful,  suc- 
cessful   work     in    the    school-room. 
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Teaching  is  not  a  mechanical  employ- 
ment to  be  gauged  by  hours  and  days, 
and  the  number  of  pages  in  a  text 
book,  but  to  be  estimated  by  the 
informing  and  vitalizing  impressions 
made  upon  the  growing  intellect  and 
ingenuous  souls  of  the  young,  who  are 
trustingly  under  the  teacher's  guidance 
groping  their  way  from  the  known  to 
the  limitless  unknown.  Thus  we  lead 
our  many  bands  into  the  boundless 
fields  of  God's  own  truth.  Mental 
pursuits  cannot  be  rightly  measured  by 
a  manual  labour  standard.  Unlike 
things  are  not  governed  by  the  same 
laws.  Muscle  and  brain  are  not  like, 
and  are  widely  different  in  their  mode 
and  results  of  action.  Unlike  opera- 
tions should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
same  kind  of  value. 

The  scholars  also  reap  a  rich  bene- 
fit from  the  teacher's  recreation.  Its 
reflex  influence  upon  the  school  is 
direct  and  positive,  and  converts  the 
legal  right  into  a  professional  duty. 
The  teacher  should  return  with  a 
clear  head,  steady  nerve,  cool  judg- 
ment and  kindly  temper — conditions 
which  exert  a  very  wholesome  influ- 
ence upon  the  dispositions  of  children, 
their  aptitude  for  study,  and  their 
ability  to  make  good  progress  while 
in  attendance  at  the  schools.  We 
congratulate  all  the  teachers  upon 
whatever  relaxation  they  may  have 
secured,  and  truly  hope  that  they  re- 
turn to  their  onerous  and  hopeful 
work  with  an  assured  pledge  of  the 
highest  profit  to  the  country  and  of 
receiving  "their  reward." 


THE    ONTARIO    TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Association  held  this  year  will 
be  a  memorable  one  for  various  rea- 
sons, but  chiefly  for  the  introduction 
and  discussion  of  the  question,  "  the 
formation  of  the  College  of  Precep- 
tors."    This  question   took  tangible 


shape  during  the  annual  convention 
last  year  by  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee in  the  High  School  Section  of 
the  Association.  In  order  that  our 
readers  may  have  a  full  account  of 
what  was  done,  we  publish  in  this 
number  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Along  with  Principal  Dickson's  paper,, 
read  before  the  Association,  and  the 
motion  adopted  therewith,  we  com- 
mend to  the  favourable  consideration 
of  the  educators  and  instructors  of  our 
country  this  important  matter,  in  the 
earnest  expectation  that  substantial 
progress  will  be  made  during  the 
year  for  the  visible  organization  of 
the  teachers  of  the  country  into  an 
acknowledged  profession. 

Much  valuable  work  was  accom- 
plished in  the  different  sections,  in 
which  the  questions  proposed  at  the 
late  Departmental  Examinations  were 
very  carefully  considered.  Some  of  the 
papers  were  universally  condemned, 
just  as  fully  as  they  have  been  con- 
demned by  the  country.  Several 
remedies  were  proposed  for  an  evil 
which  is  admitted  to  exist  by  almost 
every  teacher.  Generally  speaking,, 
the  attendance  at  the  various  sessions 
of  the  Association  was  good,  the  ex- 
ception to  this  being  that  of  Thurs- 
day, when  the  number  was  small,, 
especially  after  the  election  of  the 
officers  of  the  Association  in  the  after- 
noon. Any  one  who  attended  the 
Convention  of  1886  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  at  least  a  fair  im- 
pression of  the  teachers  of  Ontario. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION   OF  WOMEN. 

THE  Holloway  College  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  at 
Mount  Lee,  Egham,  England,  was 
opened  by  the  Queen  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  June.  It  is  about  ten 
years  since  the  late  Mr.  Thomas^ 
Holloway  resolved  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  whole  cost  of  building  and. 
endowing  this  college,  which  is  in- 
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tended  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  uni- 
versity. The  site  on  which  the  col- 
lege stands  consists  of  ninety-five 
acres,  and  the  total  outlay  has  been 
;£6oo,ooo,  exclusive  of  ;^3oo,ooo 
left  by  the  benefactor  for  the  com- 
pletion and  endowment,  no  expense 
having  been  spared  to  render  all  the 
arrangements  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible. 

Two  long  blocks  of  buildings  form- 
ing two  sides  of  the  quadrangle  will 
be  devoted  to  academic  purposes ;  in 
the  connecting  blocks  are  the  chapel, 
recreation  hall,  dining  hall,  kitchen 
(to  be  used  as  a  school  of  cookery), 
museum,  library,  music  rooms,  lecture 
theatre,  etc.  The  chapel  is  elaborate 
in  design  and  ornate  in  decoration  \ 
the  recreation  room  forms  a  gallery 
for  pictures  which  Mr.  Martin  Hallo- 
way  has  collected  at  a  cost  of  £^^o^- 
Goo ;  there  is  also  a  tennis  lawn  and 
other  provisions  for  recreation  in  the 
open  air.  The  building  contains 
I, GOO  rooms,  and  afifords  accommo- 
dation for  250  students  and  for  a 
large  staff  of  professors.  To  each 
student  will  be  allotted  a  bedroom 
and  a  study,  and  there  will  be  a  com- 
mon room  for  every  six  students, 
where  they  will  be  able  to  associate 
for  conversation  and  amusement. 

It  was  intended  by  the  founder 
that  the  college  should  be  mainly 
self-supporting,    and    this    intention 


will  be  carried  out  by  the  governors. 
In  the  deed  of  foundation  it  is  stated 
that  the  founder  desired  that  power 
should  ultimately  be  sought  enabling 
the  college  to  confer  degrees  on  its 
students  after  proper  examination. 
Until  such  power  is  obtained  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  students  shall  qualify 
themselves  to  take  their  degrees  at 
the  University  of  London,  or  at  any 
other  university  wheijje  degrees  may 
be  obtained  by  them.  The  deed  also 
states  that  "  the  curriculum  of  the 
college  shall  not  be  such  as  to  dis- 
courage students  who  desire  a  liberal 
education  apart  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages;  and  proficiency  in 
classics  shall  not  entitle  students  to 
rewards  of  merit  over  others  equally 
proficient  in  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge." No  student  will  be  admitted 
to  the  college  who  has  not  passed 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  who  has 
not  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion; and  the  student's  residence, 
except  in  special  instances,  will  be 
restricted  to  four  years. 

The  Educational  Times  directs  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  selecting 
the  board  of  governors  no  recognition 
is  made  of  educational  men  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury), and  expresses  the  hope  that 
this  defect  will  be  remedied  in  the 
college  faculty  being  represented  oa 
the  Board  or  in  some  other  way. 


Peas  are  of  Egyptian  origin.  Celery  ori- 
ginated in  Germany.  The  chestnut  came 
from  Italy.  The  onion  originated  in  Egypt. 
The  nettle  comes  from  Europe.  Tobacco 
is  a  native  of  America.  The  citron  is  a 
native  of  Greece.  The  pine  is  a  native  of 
America.  Oats  originated  in  North  Africa, 
Rye  originally  came  from  Siberia.  The 
poppy  originated  in  the  East.  The  mulberry 
originated  in  Persia.  Parsley  was  first  known 
in  Sardinia.  Spinach  was  first  cultivated  in 
Arabia.  The  sunflower  was  brought  from 
Peru.  The  walnut  and  peach  came  from 
Persia.  The  horse  chestnut  is  a  native  of 
Thibet. 


A  French  paper  gives  some  informatioir 
about  the  submarine  cables  of  the  world. 
Nearly  all  the  lines  under  the  sea  have  been' 
made  by  English  workmen,  bought  with 
English  money,  and  laid  down  by  English 
engineers.  The  capital  of  the  three  com- 
panies reaching  from  London  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  East  represents  more  than  31  000 
miles  of  submarine  cables.  The  English 
companies  own  13,000  miles,  against  10,000 
miles  owned  hy  others  of  the  cables  between 
Europe  and  America.  Not  more  than  a 
tenth  of  the  12.000  miles  of  cable  connecting 
Europe  and  Brazil  with  the  West  India 
Islands  is  owned  outside  of  Great  Britain 
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CLASSICS. 

G   H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor 
BRADLEY'S  ARNOLD. 

PY   M.    A. 

Exercise  36, 
I.  Utrum  servi  futuri  sitis  an  liberi  vestri 
ipsorum  est  arbitrii.  2.  Scimus  cujusvis 
esse  errare,  sed  stulti  est  illud  oblivisci, 
aliud  esse  errare,  aliud  in  errore  perseverare. 
3.  Omnium  civium  jura  ac  libertatem  spe 
sua  celerius  sui  juris  fecit.  4.  In  diem 
vivere,  nihil  in  futurum  providere,  bar- 
barosum  potius  quam  civitatis  liberse  esse 
dixit.  5.  Patris  tui  sequales  suos  esse  dixit, 
nee  eorum  quenquam  sibi  avunculo  tuo 
cariorem  fuisse.  6.  Omnia  tua  causa  atque 
fratris,  tui,  hominis  optimi,  absens  facere  non 
destiti.  7.  Tempori,  inquit,  cedere  prudentis 
est ;  sed  ejusmodi  minarum  rationem  habere 
summse  est  stultitise.  8.  Utrum  vicerimus, 
necne,  vix  ausim  dicere  ;  scio  militis  esse 
jussa  expectare  ducis.  9.  Leges  scribere, 
ac  ferre,  aliorum  erit ;  nostrum  est  legibus 
parere.  10.  Legi  quam  ipse  pertulisses, 
fraudem  te  facere  dixit ;  id  quod  evertendae 
esse  reipublicse  credidit. 

Exercise  43. 

I.  Quod  tantum  beneficium  tibi  potissi- 
mum  liberisque  tuis  secundum  Deos  acceptum 
rettuli.  2.  Spero  eum  cum  Romam  per- 
venerit  apud  me  commoraturum  esse.  3. 
Hie  annus  ad  interitum  civitatis  fatalis  esse 
videtur.  4,  Plerique  eum  extra  culpam  esse 
credunt ;  nee  quisquam  talem  tamque  bonum 
civem  contra  rempublicam  quidquam  fac- 
turum  fuisse  putat.  5.  Aciem  ultra  Danu- 
bium  instruxit ;  nostri  vero  qui  jamdudum 
aliquantum  temporis  secundum  flumen  iter 
faciebant  prope  alteram  ripam  adversus 
hostium  castra  constiterunt.  6.  Per  me  tibi 
licuit  Londinum  ad  tuos  domum  redire, 
.utrum  abieris  necne  penes  te  est.     7.   Illud 


inter  te  ceterosque  interest ;  apud  illos  hie 
propter  tot  ejus  in  rempublicam  merita  per- 
multum,  apud  te  propter  banc  ipsam  causam 
plane  nihil  valet.  8.  Filium  tuum  videtur 
ille  ad  coenam  in  tertiam  diem  apud  se  in- 
vitasse  ;  ex  eo  tempore  nemo  eum  amicorum 
videt  usquam.  9.  Jam  in  terram  expositi 
erant  hostes,  et  intra  telorum  jactum  ven- 
erant ;  nostri  pila  conjicere,  et  inter  illos  ac 
flumen  prseterire  conari.  10.  Tanta  fuit 
eorum  in  prsesens  laetitia,  tanta  in  futurum 
spes,  ut  nemo  quid  re  vera  fieret  suspicatus 
sit,  II.  In  me  ille  vehementissime  invectus 
consedit ;  cujus  ego  adversus  longissimam 
orationem  perpauca  dixi.  12.  Arbores  quae 
multse  proceraeque  circa  viam  stabant 
praeterectus,    tandem  juxta  portam  constiti. 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

Second  Class  Teachers. 

EUCLID. 

Examiner — J.  Dearness. 

Note. — Contractions  and  symbols,  ex- 
cept of  operation,  may  be  employed.  Use 
capital  letters  on  the  diagrams.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  every  step  in  the  demonstration 
should  begin  on  a  new  line,  and  references 
and  authorities  be  placed  opposite  in  the 
margin. 

I.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the 
one  equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other,  each  to 
each,  and  have  likewise  their  bases  equal ; 
the  angle  which  is  contained  by  the  two 
sides  of  the  one  shall  be  equal  to  the  angle 
contained  by  the  two  sides  equal  to  them  of 
the  other.     [8.] 

Two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one 
equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other,  each  to  each, 
and  an  obtuse  angle,  not  contained  by  the 
respectively  equal  sides,  equal  in  each  ;  then 
must  the  two  triangles  be  equal  in  all  re- 
spects.    (Apply  I.,  26.)      [8.] 
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2.  To  make  a  triangle  of  which  the  sides 
shall  be  equal  to  three  given  straight  lines, 
but  any  two  of  these  must  be  greater  than 
the  third.      [8.] 

Given  the  three  lines  equal  why  can  not 
the  construction  of  this  proposition  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  I.,  i  ?     [2.] 

To  construct  a  triangle  having  given  the 
base,  one  of  the  angles  at  the  base,  and  the 
sum  of  the  other  two  sides.  (Apply  I.,  23.) 
[8.] 

3.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two 
equal  and  also  into  two  unequal  segments, 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal  seg- 
ments together  with  the  square  on  the  line 
between  the  points  of  section  is  equal  to  the 
square  on  half  the  line.     [8.] 

The  square  on  either  of  the  sides  about 
the  right  angle  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is 
equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  sum 
and  difference  of  the  hypothenuse  and  the 
other  side.      [9.J 

Give  ah  algebraical  demonstration  of  this 
deduction.     [2.] 

4.  In  obtuse-angled  triangles,  if  a  perpen- 
dicular be  drawn  from  either  of  the  acute 
angles  to  the  opposite  side  produced,  the 
square  on  the  side  subtending  the  obtuse 
angle  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  squares 
on  the  sides  containing  that  angle,  by  twice 
the  rectangle  contained  by  the  side  upon 
which  when  produced  the  perpendicular  falls, 
and  the  straight  line  intercepted  without  the 
triangle  between  the  perpendicular  and  the 
obtuse  angle.      [9] 

The  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  diagonals 
of  a  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on   its  four  sides.     (Apply  II.,  12, 

I3-)     [9-] 

5.  From  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled 

triangle  segments  are  cut  off  equal  to  the 
adjacent  side,  show  that  the  square  on  the 
middle  segment  is  equal  to  the  rectangle 
contained  by  the  extreme  segments.  Show 
also  how  this  theorem  may  be  used  to  find  a 
series  of  numbers  expressing  the  sides  of 
right-angled  triangles.      [10.] 

6.  To  draw  a  straight  line  from  a  given 
point  which  shall  touch  a  given  circle.     [8.] 

What  case  of  this  problem  is  impossible  ? 
[2.] 


6.  An  angle  in  a  semi-circle  is  a  right 
angle  ;  an  angle  in  a  segment  greater  than  a 
semi-circle  is  less  than  a  right  angle  ;  and  an 
angle  in  a  segment  less  than  a  semi-circle  is 
greater  than  a  right  angle.      [9.] 

Third  Class  Teachers, 

ARITHMETIC. 

Examiner. — J.  C  Glashan. 

1.  A  had  $7  less  than  B  had,  and  B  had 
$10  less  than  C  had.  A  gave  $5  to  B  and 
$12  to  C.  How  many  dollars  had  C  more 
than  ^  then?     [16]  A ns.  %^6. 00. 

2.  One-quarter  of  the  time  which  a  man 
spent  on  a  journev  from  MioTho.  travelled 
by  steamboat  at  an  average  rate  of  14  miles 
an  hour  ;  two-thirds  of  the  time  he  travelled 
by  railway-train  at  an  average  rate  of  25 
miles  an  hour  ;  and  the  remaining  hour  of 
the  time  he  rode  the  remaining  7  miles  of 
his  journey.  Find  the  distance  from  M  to 
T.     [16]  Ans.  249. 

3.  At  what  time  between  4  and  5  p.m.  is 
the  minute-hand  exactly  two  minute-spaces 
ahead  of  the  hour-hand  of  a  watch  marking 
correct  time  ?     [16]          Ans.  24  minutes. 

4.  A  man,  assisted  part  of  the  time  by  a 
boy,  completed  a  job  in  15  hours.  The 
man  received  five-sixths  of  the  pay  and  the 
boy  received  one-sixth,  but  the  man  was  paid 
at  double  the  rate  the  boy  was,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  work  each  did.  How  long 
would  the  man  unassisted  have  taken  to  ac- 
complish the  work  ?      [16] 

Ans.  22><  hrs. 

5.  How  much  water  must  be  added  to  a 
mixture  of  15  gal.  of  vinegar  costing  52  ct. 
the  gallon  and  13  gal.  costing  40  ct.  the 
gallon,  that  ^5  may  be  gained  by  selling  the 
whole  at  15  ct.  the  quart  ?     [16] 

Ans.  2  gals. 

6.  A  total  of  250  marks  is  to  be  allowed 
to  a  paper  of  10  questions.  To  the  first  7 
questions  the  average'is  given.  Divide  the 
remaining  marks  so  as  to  allow  7  marks  to 
the  tenth  question  and  5  marks  to  the  ninth  for 
every  3  marks  allowed  to  the  eighth.     [16] 

Ans.  35,  25,  15. 
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7.  A  bookseller  chari^es  on  certain  books 
35  ct.  on  the  shilling  of  the  published  price 
and  gives  a  discount  of  35  per  cent.  What 
is  the  actual  rate  he  charges  on  the  shilling  ? 
[16]  Am.  22^cts. 

8.  A  bill  of  $253.03,  dated  7th  October, 
and  payable  at  London  in  3  mos.  from  date, 
was  discounted  in  Toronto  on  20th  October, 
the  discount  being  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent, 
per  annum  and  45  ct.  being  charged  for  ex- 
change.    Find  the  proceeds  of  the  bill.    [16] 

Ans.  $247.56. 

9.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62*246 
pounds  and  a  gallon  of  water  weighs  10 
pounds.  How  many  gallons  will  a  cylindri- 
cal cistern  of  5  ft.  diameter  by  4  ft.  deep 
hold  ?     [16]  Ans.  490-49  gals. 


PRINCIPLES   OF    READING   AND   ORTHOEPY. 

Examinet. — J.  Dearness. 

1.  Show  all  the  different  meanings  the 
following  sentence  may  have  according  to 
the  different  positions  of  the  emphasis  : 

Did  you  see  your  brother  to-day  ?     [6] 

2.  *'  Hallo,  driver  !  Take  a  passenger  ?  " 
shouted  he. 

"Room  on  top  1 "  answered  the  driver. 

Up  mounted  David  and  bowled  away 
merrily. 

Distinguish  between  pitch  and  force ;  illus- 
trate the  distinction  by  reference  to  the  above 
example.     [6] 

Mark  inflections  on  "Hallo,"  "driver,'' 
"passenger."      [3] 

3.  Who  does  not  venerate  the  chief  of  i 
that  illustrious  family,  who,  being  stricken 
by  misfortune,  wisely  and  greatly  turned  his 
attention  to  "coals," — the  accomplished, 
the  epicurean,  the  dirty,  the  delightful  5 
Micawber  ?  I  may  quarrel  with  Mr.  Dick- 
ens's art  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  : 

I  delight  and  wonder  at  his  genius ;  I  re- 
cognize in  it — I  speak  with  awe  and  rever- 
ence— a  commission  from  that  Divineio 
Beneficence  whose  blessed  task  we  know 
it  will  one  day  be  to  wipe  every  tear  from 
every  eye. 

(a)  What  difference,  if  any,  do  you  make 
in  reading  "who  "  (1.  i)  and  "  who  "  (1.  2) ; 


"thousand''  and  "thousand"  (1.  7):  and 
"every"  and  "every"  (1.  12,  13)?     [6] 

{/))  Mark  the  modulations  of  the  voice 
heard  in  reading  "the  accomplished,  the 
epicurean,  the  dirty,  the  delightful  Micaw- 
ber."     [5] 

What  difference  in  the  stress  on  "  dirty  " 
and  on  '  *  delightful  "  ?     [2] 

(c)  Point  out  the  phrases  and  clauses  in 
the  extract  that  should  be  read  in  different 
time  and  pitch  from  those  of  the  context, 
also  the  examples  of  emphasis  by  contrast. 
[3  +  2] 

(d)  How  do  you  show,  in  reading,  the 
connection  between  "recognize"  (1.  9)  and 
"commission"  (1.  10)?  How  would  you 
avoid  connecting  *'  commission  "  with  "  to 
wipe"  (1.  12)?     [4] 

4.  Farewell !  farewell  !  but  this  I  tell      I 

To  thee,  thou  Wedding  Guest  ! 
He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best         5 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loves  them  all. 

(a)  Mark  by  vertical  lines  the  pauses  in 
the  first  stanza.      [4] 

{d)  What  differences  should  be  made  in 
reading  lines  3  and  5.     [3] 

{c)  Distinguish  between  emphasis  and 
stress,  and  illustrate  by  reference  to  these 
stanzas.     [8] 

5.  Divide  the  following  words  into  syl- 
lables, accentuate,  indicate  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  and  italicized  consonants  : — 

Epicurean,  finan^ej,  amenable,  levee,  cA'i- 
valrous,  pedagogy,  ujury,  deficit,  Mogul, 
misanthropic,  leisurely,    pos/Aumous.      [18] 

Note. — In  indicating  the  sounds  of  letters 
the  candidate  is  recommended  to  use  phonetic 
spelling.  If  he  uses  diacritical  marks  other 
than  the  long  (-),  short  (w),  and  obscure  (.), 
he  must  give  the  key  to  such  other  marks. 
(60  marks  will  be  counted  a  full  paper.) 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Examiner, — |,  J.  Tilley. 

Note. — Candidates  will  take  only  6  ques- 
tions, but  of  these  the  first  and  sixth  must  be 
two.     Questions  of  equal  value. 

1.  Mention  the  different  causes  which 
affect  the  climate  of  a  country,  and  give  the 
effect  of  each. 

2.  Account  for  dew»  fog,  rain,  glaciers,  ice- 
bergs, land  and  sea  breezes. 

3.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  and  locate  (i)  The  Northern  and 
Northwestern  Railway  System,  (2)  The  C.  P. 
Railway  from  St.  Thomas  to  Ottawa,  (3) 
Smith's  Falls,  Gravenhurst,  Callander,  Pic- 
ton,  Rice  Lake,  Walpole  Island,  Severn 
River,  L'Orignal,  Sandwich,  Walkerton. 

4.  Where  are  the  following  and  for  what 
are  they  noted  in  history :  Quebec,  Queens- 
ton  Heights,  Richmond,  San  Salvador 
Island,  Khartoum,  Elba? 

5.  (i.)  Define:  Oblate  Spheroid,  Zodiac, 
Summer  Solstice,  Vernal  Equinox,  Neap 
Tide,  Celestial  Equator. 

(ii.)  Give  the  position  of  the  Circle  of 
Illumination  at  the  time  of  the  Autumnal 
Equinox. 

(iii.)  What  is  the  length  of  the  night  in 
the  North  Frigid  Zone  at  the  time  of  our 
Winter  Solstice  ? 

6.  Name  the  principal  commercial  and 
manufacturing  emporiums  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  state  for  what  each  is  espe- 
cially noted. 

7.  Where  and  what  are  San  Juan,  Juan  de 
Fuca,  Belize,  Miquelon,  Three  Rivers,  Val- 
paraiso, Cotopaxi,  Barbadoes,  Hecla,  Minch, 
Lomond,  Thanet,  Menai,  Arran,  Saone, 
Basle,  Samarcand,  Deccan,  Batavia,  Mag- 
dala? 

8.  Give  the  form  of  government  and  the 
principal  occupations  of  the  people  in  four  of 
the  following  :  France,  Nova  Scotia,  Nor- 
way, Belgium,  Scotland,  Pennsylvania. 


HISTORY. 

Examiner.— J SLS.  F.  White. 

Note  — Answers  should  be  concise.  Only 
six  questions  are  to  be  attempted,  of  which 
8  and  9  must  be  ^uo. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  origin,  char- 
acter and  civilization  of  the  Normans.  Show 
the  chief  results  of  their  conquest  of  England. 
[16] 

2.  What  are  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  Magna  Charta  and  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  ?  State  |why,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, each  was  obtained.      [16] 

3.  Show  how  the  various  races  in  England 
became  fused  into  one  nation.     [16J 

4.  Write  a  paper  on  the  condition  of  the 
English  working  classes  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  state  any  efforts  made  to  alleviate 
their  condition.     [16] 

5.  What  were  the  chief  characteristic 
ideas  of  the  contending  parties  in  the  civil 
war  of  the  17th  century  ?  Describe  the 
great  effects  of  this  war  upon  the  liberty  and 
social  life  of  the  people.      [16] 

6.  Show  the  state  of  affairs  that  led  to  the 
bringing  in  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  reign 
of  William  IV.  State  the  feeling  of  the 
country  towards  it,  and  the  changes  it 
effected.     [16] 

7.  Give  a  concise  account  of  literature  in 
England  under  Queen  Victoria,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  life,  work,  and  influence  of 
Macaulay.     [16] 

8.  Give  a  brief  history  of  Canada  from  the 
conquest  by  England  to  the  Union  in  1841. 
[18] 

9.  From  what  sources  are  the  Dominion 
and  the  Provincial  revenues,  respectively, 
derived,  and  for  what  purposes  are  they  ex- 
pended ?      [18] 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Coleridge, 

Examiner.— ^ohn  Seath,  B.A. 

1.  Designate  by  appropriate  titles  the 
chief  word-pictures  in  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
following  the  order  in  the  poem.     [8] 

2.  Her  beams  bemocked  the  sultry  main. 

And  I  blessed  them  unawate. 
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{a)  Develop  fully  the  force  of  the  follow- 
ing: "  bemocked  the  sultry  main,  like  April 
hoar-frost  spread,"  "The  charmed  water 
burnt  alway  a  still  and  awful  red,"  "the 
elfish  light  fell  off  in  hoary  flakes,"  "A 
spring  of  love  gushed. "     [3x4=12] 

{b)  Account  for  the  difference  between 
the  colouring  of  the  word-picture  in  11.  6-10 
and  that  in  11- 15.     [3] 

{c)  Explain  the  relation  of  11.  16-21  to  the 
development  of  the  plot  of  the  poem.    {3] 

id)  Quote  the  word-picture  that  forms  the 
contrast  to  that  presented  above  ;  and,  by 
means  of  the  above  extract,  illustrate  Cole- 
ridge's statement:  "We  in  ourselves  rejoice." 
[5  +  5] 

3.  Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

{a)  What  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
motions  described  in  11.  1-4?     [3] 

{b)  Contrast  the  language  of  1.  i  and  1.  3, 
and  show  how  1.  4  is  related  to  what  follows. 
[4+2] 

(c)  LI.  5-9  are  intended  to  describe  what 
the  sounds  were  like:  account  for  the  way  in 
which  the  poet  accomplishes  his  purpose: 
account  also  for  the  tense-form  of  *'  is,"  1.  12. 
With  what  are  "a-dropping"  and  "all 
little  birds  "  connected  in  sense  ?  What  ex- 
planation does  the  poet  himself  give  of 
"  their  sweet  jargoning  "  ?     [3x5=15] 

(a')  Explain  the  exact  meaning  of 
"heavens"  and  "muie,"  1.  13.      [3  +  3] 

((f)  Develop  the  significance  of  the  com- 
parison in  11.  16-19,  as  expressed  by  "hid- 
den," "In  .  .  .  June,"  and  "That 
.  .  .  tune  " ;  commenting  on  the  sound 
of  the  words  in  11.  14-19.     [8] 

(/)  How  does  the  context  of  the  poem 
emphasize  the  beauty  of  the  above  extract  ? 

[3] 

4.  The  Sensual  and  the  Dark  rebel  in  vain, 

O  Liberty  !  my  spirit  felt  thee  there. 

(a)  Give  briefly,  without  the  poet's  ampli- 
fication, the  meaning  of  this  passage,  and 
show  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  ode  to 
which  it  belongs.      [10] 

^b)  Explain  the  biographical  and  historical 


references,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  author's  meaning.     [8] 

(r)  Give  the  force  of  "boastful  name," 
"harpy,"  "subtle,"  "that,"  1.  15,  and 
"Yes."     [2x5=10] 

{d)  By  paraphrasing,  explain  the  meaning 
of  "  But  thou  .  .  .  power,"  11.  7  and  8  '^ 
and  "  And  shot  .  .  .  love,"  11.  19  and 
20.     [3x2  =  6] 

(if)  Distinguish  the  meanings  of  *'  ser- 
vants," "slaves,"  and  "minions";  "verge" 
and  "edge";  and  "surge"  and  "foam." 
[2  X  3=6] 

(/)  Show  that  the  ode  is  a  proper  vehicle 
for  such  thoughts  and  feelings  as  are  ex- 
pressed  above.      [3] 

Macaulay. 
But  neither  the  culprit  nor  his  advocates 
attracted     .     .     .     the  powers  of  a  race  of 
men  among  whom  he  was  not  the  foremost. 

1.  What  is  the  main  subject  of  this  para- 
graph ?  What  are  the  chief  subordinate 
subjects  ?     [5] 

2.  Show  how,  in  the  above  extract,  the 
author  observes  the  principles  that  govern 
the  construction  of  a  paragraph,  with  especial- 
reference  to  its  (a)  unity,  (6)  continuity,  and 
(f)  variety.      [8] 

3.  Account  for  the  reference  to  the  culprit 
and  his  accusers  in  the  first  sentence.     [2] 

4.  Account  for  the  order  of  the  personal 
descriptions.      [5] 

5.  Why  does  Macaulay  consider  it  espe-^ 
cially  necessary  to  explain  the  absence  of 
Pitt  and  Lord  North  ?      [2] 

6.  Why  are  the  names  of  Windham  and 
Earl  Grey  introduced  each  after  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  man  himself?  What  name  is^ 
given  to  this  device  ?     [3+ 1] 

7.  Show,  in  each  case,  the  effect  of  the 
repetition  of  "his,"  11.  13  and  14;  "Eng- 
lish," 1.  19;  "There,"  II.  18,  19,  and  24  . 
and  "British,"  11.  37  and  38;  and  of  the- 
use  of  "  the  ingenious,  the  chivalrous,  the 
high-souled,"  11.  27  and  28  ;  "  unblemished," 
1.  35;  and  "culprit,  advocates,  accusers,"' 
1.39-      [2x7=14] 

8.  Explain  the  exact  significance  of  the 
description,  "  the  English  Demosthenes  and 
the  English  Hyperides."     [4] 
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9.  Criticise  the  form  of  11.  19-24.     [2] 

10.  Contrast  the  effect  of  the  last  sentence 
in  the  above  extract  with  that  of  the  following 
one,  accounting  for  Macaulay's  use  of  the 
additional  particulars  : 

But  those  who,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
have  listened,  till  morning  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  the  eloquence  of  Earl  Grey,  can 
form  an  estimate  of  the  powers  of  men  some 
of  whom  were  better  than  he.     [8] 

11.  By  reference  to  "illustrious,"  1.  7; 
"urbanity,"  1.  14;  ** reverentially,"  1.  24; 
"  delegates,"  1.  37  ;  and  "animated,"  1.  44  ; 
show  how  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the 
exact  meaning  of  a  word  {a)  by  means  of  its 
etymology,  and  [b)  by  distinguishing  it  from 
its  synonyms.      [2  x  5=10] 

12.  Give  the  terms  that  describe  the  style 
of  the  above  extract,  and  explain  their  appli- 
cation.     [4] 

13.  Illustrate  from  the  above  extract  the 
characteristics  of  Macaulay's  style  [a)  which 
writers  should  imitate,  and  {b)  which  they 
should  avoid.  Give  in  each  case  the  reasons 
for  your  opinion.     [6-I-6J 


ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

1.  Explain  the  nature  of  the  words  in  the 
following  that  are  not  distinctly  classifiable 
as  one  or  another  of  the  seven  parts  of  speech 
used  to  express  our  thoughts  : 

Yes ;  certainly.  Why,  surely  there  is  no 
one  who  will  say  that  when  the  struggling 
people  are  attempting  to  secure  their  rights, 
you  would  deprive  them  of  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so.     [15] 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  inflections  of  the 
personal  and  the  demonstrative  pronouns, 
and  illustrate  by  one  example  of  each  inflec- 
tion, the  uses  of  these  inflections  in  the  ex- 
pression of  our  thoughts.     [8] 

3.  Classify,  on  the  basis  {a)  of  meaning, 
and  {b)  of  form,  the  following  adjectives  and 
adverbs : 

Cleanly,  well,  what,  late,  each,  all,  forty, 
always,  fourthly,  forward,  ponderously, 
sideways,  already,  slovenly,  most.    [10] 

4.  Explain  the  force  of  the  italicized 
verbal  forms  in  the  following  extract : 


He.  I  shall  go  to  town  to-morrow.  Of 
course  you  will  ? 

She.  No,  thanks.  I  shall  not  go.  I 
shall  wait  for  better  weather,  if  that  vnll 
ever  come.  When  shall  we  have  three  fair 
days  together  again  ? 

He.  Don't  mind  that.  You  should  go.  I 
should  like  to  have  you  hear  Ronconi. 

She.   No,  no  ;  I  will  not  go. 

He  (to  himself ).  But  yo\i  shall  go,  in  spite 
of  the  weather  and  yourself. 

(To  her.)  .  .  .  Do  come  ;  you  will 
enjoy  the  opera ;  and  you  shall  have  the 
nicest  possible  supper  at  Delmonico's. 

She.  No  ;  I  should  not  enjoy  the  opera 
.  .  .  I  wouldn't  walk  to  the  end  of  the 
drive  for  the  best  supper  Delmonico  ever 
2vill  cook.      [15] 

5.  Distinguish  the  following  (i)  as  to 
meaning,  and  (2)  as  to  grammatical  con- 
struction : 

(aj  The  eye    which   sees  all  things,  sees 
not  itself. 
The  eye,  which  sees  all  things,  sees 
not  itself. 

(b)  Oh  shame  !  where  is  thy  blush  ?    O 
Shame,  where  is  thy  blush  ? 
Oh,  shame  !  where  is  thy  blush  ?    Oh, 
Shame,  where  is  thy  blush  ? 
[2x6=12] 

6.  Still  onward  winds  the  dreary  way  ; 

To  shroud  me  from  my  proper  scorn, 
(i)  Classify,  and  explain  the  relation  of. 
the  clauses  in  11.  2-4  and  9-16.      [16] 

(2)  Classify,  and  explain  the  exact  con- 
struction of,  the  italicized  words.    [2  x  8=  16] 

(3)  Explain  the  use  of  the  mojd-forms  in 
11.  4,  9,  and  14,  and  of  the  tense-form  in  1.  5. 
[3x4-12] 

(4)  Why  is  the  inflection  of  "  watches," 
1.  5,  different  from  that  of  "  hath,"  1.6?    [3] 

(5)  Analyze  each  of  the  following,  giving 
the  force  of  the  several  parts  : 

"Onward,"  "winds,"  "whatever," 
"goodness,"  "mouldered,"  "indeed," 
"foresee,"  and  "wailing."      [2x8=16] 

7.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  following, 
giving  in  each  case  your  reason  : 

(a)  It  is  our  belief  that  as  many  or  even 
more  University  men  will  be  found  in  the 
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ranks  of  this  profession  than  in  either  medi- 
cine, law  or  divinity.     [6] 

{b)  We  are  at  the  outset  met  with  the 
special  peculiarity  that  in  the  case  of  each  of 
the  other  three  professions  each  of  them  has 
the  exclusive  right  to  say  what  are  to  be  the 
terms  of  admittance.  Has  this  profession 
any  say  as  to  admission  ?  Not  a  word  more 
than  any  member  of  the  community.     [6] 

{c)  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  point 
out  the  results  which  are  sure  to  follow  the 
adoption  of  the  practice  to  which  we  have 
ref  rred  without  some  safeguard.     [3] 

{(l)  The  objection  is  frequently  made  to 
reading  the  Koran,  that  the  lessons  are  read 
in  an  indifferent,  mechanical,  careless  style, 
and  therefore  they  had  better  not  be  read  ; 
but  let  the  unconscious  influence  of  the  pre- 
lector's character  be  free  to  do  its  work. 
[9]   . 

\e)  Not  only  is  the  attempt  made  by  it  to 
ascertain  who  are  prepared  to  begin  the 
course  but  also  to  show  how  the  subjects 
should  be  taught.      [3] 


MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 
Examiner — ^J.  J.  Tilley. 

Questions  of  equal  value. 

1.  If  3|  yds.  cost  $21.60,  what  will  5^% 
yds.  cost? 

2.  If  6  horses  eat  54  bus.  of  oats  in  6 
weeks,  how  long  will  720  bu^.  last  8  horses? 

3.  Find  the  interest  on  $12,000  for  6 
years  and  10  months  at  6  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

4.  The  numerator  of  a  fraction  is  33J  per 
cent,  more  than  the  denominator,  and  the 
sum  of  both  is  434;  find  the  fraction. 

5.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  30  days 
which  B  can  do  in  25,  C  in  20,  and  D  in 
15  days.  In  what  time  will  they  do  it  work- 
ing together  ? 

6.  Divide  $1,860  between  two  persons  in 
the  proportions  of  f  and  %. 


DRAWING. 

Examiner. — ^J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 

Ruling  the  paj>er. 

Divide  a  sheet  of  foolscap  into  three  equal 
parts  by  two  horizontal  lines.  Bisect  the 
top  and  bottom  divisions  by  a  vertical  line. 

Adjustment  of  work. 

Place  the  Freehand  in  the  left  subdivision 
and  the  Geometry  in  the  right  subdivision  of 
the  top  space  ;  the  Perspective  in  the  middle 
division,  and  the  Designs  in  the  subdivisions 
of  the  bottom  space. 

Freehand.  (No  perspective  effect.)  Time^ 
ij  minutes. 

Make  drawings  showing  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  back,  side,  and  end  of  a  book 
(say  Third  Reader),  length  to  be  3  inches, 
width  ij  inches,  and  thickness  ^  inch.  De- 
tails of  design  on  cover  at  pleasure.     [20] 

Geometry.  — Time,  ij  minutes. 

{a)  On  a  horizontal  line  2  inches  long,  con- 
struct a  square. 

{b)  On  the  upper  side  of  this  square  con- 
struct an  Equilateral  Triangle. 

{c)  About  this  triangle  describe  a  circle. 

(d)  Draw  a  tangent  to  any  point  in  the 
circumference  of  this  circle.      [20] 

Perspective. — Time,  jo  minutes. 

Height  6  feet,  distance  16  feet,  scale  J 
inch  =  I  foot. 

{a)  Place  in  perspective  a  block  2  feet 
square,  i  foot  thick,  lying  on  one  of  its 
square  faces,  having  two  of  its  edges  parallel 
to  the  picture  plane,  and  its  nearer  left  hand 
corner  touching  the  picture  plane  2  feet  to 
the  left.      [10] 

{b)  Centrally  upon  this  block,  with  its 
edges  parallel  to  the  corresponding  edges  of 
the  block,  place  a  prism  i  foot  square  and  3 
feet  high.      [10] 

{c)  Make  the  top  of  the  prism  the  base  of 
a  pyramid  4  feet  high.     [5] 

Design. — Time,  30  minutes. 

(a)  Draw  a  circle  3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  it  describe  a  square.  Divide  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  into  six  equal 
parts,  and  join  the  alternate  points  of  division 
by  straight  lines,  thus  forming  two  inter- 
secting   equilateral     trianges.        Represent 
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these  triangles  as  being  formed  of  bands  \ 
inch  wide,  and  make  these  bands  interlace. 
[10] 

(^)  Draw  two  horizontal  lines,  each  4 
Inches  long  and  2  inches  apart.  Divide  the 
space  between  them  into  contiguous  equi- 
lateral triangles.  Use  these  lines  and  tri- 
angles as  the  basis  of  a  design  for  a  border 
suitable  for  a  wall  paper.      [25] 


ALGEBRA. 

Examiner — J.  C.  Glashan. 
Value  for  each  questions  10. 


a      X 

by  --- 

'    X      a 


Ans 


(i-f)- 


2.  Simplify 


4(;r-i)     4  {x^iV{x-\Y  {x^\) 

3.  Simplify 

(x-^-y       x-y  \      /  jf'  ■\-y'^       £lzZ!.^. 
x-y~  x->ty)~\x'^  -y^   ~  x"^  +y^  J 

x^  +j« 

Ans. — . 

xy 

4.  Prove  that 

a  +  bti      _i_\     b-^c  /  I        i\ 
ab  \a~  b)~    bc\c~b) 

c-e(\       i\ 

~  +  ~     is    the    difference    of   two 

ce\c       e) 

squares. 

5.  Resolve  into  linear  factors 

(a^  +  ^c  +  fa  +  ab)(])'^  ■hca  +  ab  +  be) 
{c^+ab  +  bc  +  ca). 

Ans.  {a  +  b)^{a  +  c)^{b  +  c)^. 

6.  Resolve  into  three  factors 
{x  +  vy{x''+z^)-ix+zy{x^+y''. 

Ans.  2x{x^  -  yz) [y-z). 

7.  Show  that  there  is  only  one  value  of  x 
that  will  make  x^  +6x'^c  +  2,xc^  ^lOc^  equal 
to  the  cube  of  x  +  2c^  and  find  that  value. 

Ans.   x^+6cx^  +  Zc'^x  +  lo^^  —  {^x+2cY  ; 
c 


8.  Solve  the  equation 
x-i       x-2       x-$       x-6 


'-2       x-3       x-6       x--] 

Ans.  j:=4i. 
9.  Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 
"^x-y      2y-z      2Z-U      2u-x 

=  15. 


I  2  4 

Ans.  AT  =32,  P  —  ^<), 


8 


=68,  u  =  ^6. 

10.  Find  a  number  less  than  100,  the  sum 

of  whose  digits  is  12,  and  whose  digits  i^ 

reversed  form   a  number  which  is  greater 

by  6  than  half  of  the  original  number. 

Ans.  84. 


Examiner — J.  Dearness. 

Note — Contractions,  and  symbbls  except 
of  operation,  may  be  employed.  Use  capital 
letters  on  the  diagrams.  It  is  recommended 
that  every  step  in  the  demonstration  should 
begin  on  a  new  line,  and  references  and 
authorities  be  placed  opposite  in  the  margin. 

1.  Wherein,  if  at  all,  are  the  following 
definitions  incomplete  : 

An  acute  angled  triangle  is  that  which  has 
two  acute  angles.      [2] 

A  parallelogram  is  a  rectilineal  figure 
whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel.     [2] 

Parallel  straight  lines  are  such  as  being 
produced  ever  so  far  do  not  meet.      [3] 

2.  Distinguish  between  a  rhombus  and  a 
square.  What  parallelograms  are  not 
rectangles  ?     Illustrate  by  diagrams.      [5] 

3.  The  angles  which  one  straight  line 
makes  with  another  upon  the  same  side  of 
it  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.     [8] 

What  is  a  corollary  ?  Give  an  example 
and  demonstrate  it.      [7] 

AB  makes  two  unequal  angles  upon  one 
side  of  CD  ;  show  that  the  bisectors  of  these 
two  angles  are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

[7] 

4.  Two  triargles  have  two  angles  of  the 
one  equal  to  two  angles  of  the  other  each  to 
each  and  the  side  adjacent  to  the  equal  angles 
in  one  triangle  equal  to  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  other.  Show  that  the  two  triangles 
are  equal  in  every  respect.     [9] 

Through  a  given  point  draw  a  straight 
line  which  shall  form  with  two  given  inter- 
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secting  straight  lines  an   isosceles   triangle. 

[8] 

5.  If  a  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced,  the 
exterior  angle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two 
interior  opposite  angles,  and  the  sum  of  the 
three  interior  angles  to  two  right  angles.     [9] 

If  the  three  sides  of  a  triange  are  produced 
both  ways,  nine  ang^les  are  formed  outside 
the  triangles;  compare  the  sum  of  these 
nine  angles  with  that  of  the  three  interior 
angles.      [5] 

Which  of  the  nine  outside  angles  are 
called  exterior  angles  ?     [3] 

6.  To  describe  a  square  upon  a  given 
straight  line.      [8] 

Describe  the  square  of  which  AB  is  the 
diagonal.      [8] 

7.  Construct  a  square  equal  to  the  sum  of 
two  given  squares.      [8] 

Tne  sides  of  a  triangle  are  measured  by  2, 
3,  and  4  units  respectively.  Show  whether 
it  is  an  obtuse  angled  triangle.     [8] 


LATIN    AUTHOR. 

Examiner — ^J.  E.   Hodgson,  M.A. 
A. 
Translate  into  idiomatic  English  : 
Insula  natura  triquetra,      .      .      .      Ita 
omnis  insula   est  in  circuitu  vicies  centum 
milium  passuum.      [20] 

1.  Parse  fully:  triquetra^  quo^,  dimidio, 
medio t  dies,  percent ationibus,  nodes  (videba- 
mus),  ieriium,  huic,  vicies.     [11] 

2.  Explain  the  construction  of  :  pari 
spatio,  sephngentorummillium,cui parti.    [6] 

3.  Distinguish  :  Idtus,  Idtus ;  alter,  alius  ; 
circiter,  circum ;  opinio,  sententia ;  terra^ 
patria.      [5] 

4.  Criticise  the  geographical  statements 
contained  in  this  extract.  From  what  source 
had  Csesar  obtained  his  information?     [5] 

5.  Give,  in  your  own  words,  the  substance 
of  Caesar's  description  of  the  Britons'  mode 
of  fighting  ex  essedariis.      [5I 

B. 
Translate  into  idiomatic  English  : 
Quod     ubi    Csesar     animadvertit,    naves 
longas.     .     •      .     Hoc    item    ex    proximis 


I    primis  navibus  quum  conspexissent,  subsecutr 
hostibus  appropinquarunt.      [20] 

1.  Parse  fully  :  barbaris,  cunstitui,  nostrisy 
retulerunt,  contestatus,  vultis,  coepit,  dedecus, 
subsecutiy  approprinqudrunt.     [lo] 

2.  Illustrate,  by  reference  to  this  extract, 
some  of  the  differences  between  an  inflected 
language  and  an  uninflecled  language,  with 
regard  to  :  (a)  the  order  of  words,  {b)  the 
use  of  prepositions,  {c)  the  use  of  connectives. 
[6] 

3.  Why  is  the  ablative  of  the  participle 
used  in  militibus  cunctantibus,  and  the 
nominative  in  contestatus  deos  ?     [3] 

4.  Derive:  barbaris,  onerariis,  expeditior^ 
tor  mentis,  genere,  projecit,  universi,  appropin- 
qudrunt.      [4] 

5.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult  in  : 
naves,  barbaris,  latus,  summoveri,  modo^ 
desilite,  maris,  prodere,  projecit,  dedecus.     [5] 

LATIN  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

1.  (a)  State  the  rules  for  the  grammatical 
gender  of  nouns  of  declensions  II.   and  IV. 

[2] 

(b)  Give  the  gender  and  the  genitive,, 
singular  and  plural,  of:  eques,  exercitus, 
faber,  fortis,  funis,  impetus,  jus,  latus,  lis, 
nutus.      [10] 

2.  Mention  any  peculiarities  in  the  declen- 
sion of :  filius,  /ilia,  locus,  plus,  nihil,  ullus. 

[6] 

3.  Give  the  other  degrees  of  comparison 
of :  saepe,  repente,  prope,  posterus,  plus, 
exiguus.      [6] 

4.  Give  the  principal  parts  of :  occido, 
occurso,  nolOf  negligo,  meto,  moror,  levo, 
nascor.      [8] 

5.  Analyze  the  following  words,  and  ac- 
count for  their  meaning  therefrom  :  affUgo^ 
biduum,  coerceo,  commeatus,  coram,  debeo^ 
dimitto,  dimico,  incolumis,  ingens.     [10] 

6.  Decline  the  following  combinations  : 
fortis  servus,  tota  urbs,  omnis  injuria,  bina 
castra.      [4] 

7.  Translate  into  Latin  : 

(a)  The  bravery  of  our  troops  was  worthy 
of  praise.      [3] 

{b)  Return  to  Rome,  my  son,  within 
eighteen  days.      [4] 
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[c]  Some  were  standing  on  shore,  whilst 
others  were  rushing  into  the  water.      [4J 

{d)  Cicero  was  again  created  consul  during 
my  absence.      [4] 

(^)  The  city  was  captured  by  the  Gauls 
and  burnt.      [4] 

(/)  On  the  same  day  the  ambassadors 
whom  the  enemy  had  sent  to  Caesar  regard- 
ing peace,  arrived  at  the  camp  and  assured 
the  distinguished  Roman  General  that  their 
countrymen  would  perform  his  orders.     [10] 

{g)  In  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Domitius 
and  Appius  Claudius,  Caesar  set  out  from 
winter-quarters  for  Italy,  as  had  been  his 
yearly  custom,  and  ordered  the  lieutenants 
whom  he  had  placed  in  command  of  the 
legions,  to  see  to  the  buildin^j  and  equipping 
of  as  many  new  ships  as  possible  during  the 
winter.      [15] 

{h)  When  Csesar  had  proceeded  a  little 
further,  he  perceived  that  his  men  were 
being  hard-pressed  by  the  enemy,  who  had 
occupied  a  superior  position,  and  were 
hur  ing  weapons  from  all  directions.     [10] 


DICTATION. 

Examiner — Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A. 

Note  for  the  Presiding  Examiner. — 
This  paper  is  not  to  be  seen  by  the  candi- 
dates. It  is  to  be  read  to  them  three  times 
—firsts  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  reading,  they 
simply  paying  attention  to  catch  the  drift  of 
the  passage ;  second,  slowly,  the  candidates 
writing ;  third,  for  review.  Maximum,  50 
marks. 

Of  his  intellectual  character,  the  constituent 
and  fundamental  principle  was  good  sense  ; 
a  prompt  and  intuitive  perception  of  con- 
sonance and  propriety.  He  saw  immediately, 
of  his  own  conceptions,  what  was  to  be 
chosen,  and  what  to  be  rejected.  But  good 
sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  quiescent  quality 
which  manages  its  possessions  well,  but  does 
not  increase  them,  and  never  gains  supre- 
macy. He  had  likewise  genius ;  a  mind 
active,  ambitious  and  adventurous,  always 
investigating,  always  aspiring,  always  en- 
deavouring more  than  it  can  do.  These 
benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by  incessant 
and  unwearied  diligence  ;  he.had  recourse  to 
every   source   of   intelligence,   and   lost   no 


opportunity  of  information.  He  read  his 
compositions  to  his  friends,  and  was  never 
content  with  mediocrity  when  excellence 
could  be  attained.  His  method,  as  may  be 
collected  from  his  translation,  was  to  write 
his  first  thoughts  in  his  first  words,  and 
gradually  to  amplify,  decorate,  rectify  and 
refine  them.  By  perpetual  practice,  language 
had,  in  his  mind,  a  systematic  arrangement. 
He  examined  lines  and  words  with  minute 
and  punctilious  observation,  and  retouched 
every  part  with  indefatigable  diligence.  He 
was  never  elevated  to  negligence,  nor  wearied 
by  impatience;  he  never  passed  a  fault 
unamended  by  indifference,  nor  quitted  it  in 
despair. 


NOTES  ON  FOURTH  BOOK  LES- 
SONS FOR  ENTRANCE  EXAMI- 
NATION, DECEMBER,  1886. 

the  truant. 

Resembled  a  flower.  He  sought  merely 
pleasure,  not  usefulness. 

Ever  since  Adam,  etc.  Labour  has  been 
the  lot  of  man  since  the  fall. 

A  severe  and  ugly  countenance.  Work  ap- 
pearing disagreeable  to  children. 

Overtook  a  mau.  Even  in  "  trudging 
along  the  road  "  there  is  some  work. 

Ingenuous.  Frank,  open,  candid.  Dis- 
tinguish from  ingenious. 

Owner  of  the  field.  Honest  work  having 
met  with  success. 

The  more  disagreeable  man  of  the  two. 
Alluding  to  the  prevailing  idea  that  manual 
labour  is  more  severe  than  mental. 

The  laziest,  and  heaviest,  etc.  "  To  have 
no  work  to  do,"  is  the  heaviest  labour. 

Had  learned  a  good  lesson.  What  was  the 
lesson  ? 

the  bell  of  atri. 

Longfellow.  For  sketch  of  his  life  see 
Reader,  p.  105.  His  chief  poems  are 
"Evangeline,"  "Hiawatha,"  "Golden 
Legend,"  besides  many  beautiful  minor 
poems. 

Abruzzo.  A  province  in  Italy,  bordering 
on  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Scant  renown.     Little  fame. 
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Syndic.     The  chief  magistrate. 

Hempen,     Made  of  hemp. 

Briony.  Generally  written  bryony — a 
kind  of  wild  climbing  plant. 

Votive.     Given  in  observance  of  a  vow. 

Spur  on  heel,  and  sword  in  belt.  The 
signs  of  knighthood.  When  a  man  had  ac- 
complished some  deed  to  render  him  worthy 
of  knighthood  he  was  said  to  have  "  won  his 
spurs." 

Forlorn.     Refers  to  steed  not  "  lanes." 

Clime.     Why  not  '*  climate  "  ? 

Accusing.     Why  *'  accusing  "  ? 

Reluctant  pace.     Because  leaving  his  rest. 

Arcade.  The  **  roof,  projecting  some  small 
space." 

Of  flowers  .  .  .  weeds.  Mark  the  contrast 
between  "  flowers  "  and  '"  weeds."  The  ap- 
plication is  hinted  in  the  previous  lines  if  we 
emphasize  "  deeds." 

Never  yet  .  .  .  ear.     Why  so? 

The  king.  He  who  had  the  bell  hung  in 
the  market-place.  The  "  king  "  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  **  syndic." 

What  lessons  are  to  be  drawn  from  this 
poem  ? 


WORK  FOR  1S86-87. 

Examination  papers  for  entrance  to  High 
Schools  will  be  set  in  Literature  from  the 
following  lessons  in  ihe  New  Ontario  Read- 
ers, the  only  series  now  authorized  for  use  : 

December,  1886. 

The  Truant pp.  46-  50 

The  Vision  of  Mirza — ist  reading.  "    6^-  66 
—2nd      *'        "    68-  71 

The  Bellof  Atri *'  111-114 

Lochinvar    "  169-170 

A  Christmas  Carol '*  207-211 

The  Ride  from  Ghent  to  Aix "  285-287 

A  Forced  Recruit  at  Solferino  ..  **  287-288 
National  Morality *'  295-297 

July,  1887. 

The  Vision  of  Mirza. .  .pp.  63-66  and  68-71 

The  Death  of  Little  Nell pp.  100-104 

The  Bellof  Atti *•  111-114 

Dora "  137-141 

The  Changeling '.    ,  **  205-206 


A  Forced  Recruit  at  Solferino  ..pp. 287-288 

National  Morality    "  295-297 

The  Two  Breaths "  SH'SIQ 

Literature  Selectipns 

For  Teachers^  Non- Professional  Examina- 
tions, i88y. 

Class  HL 

English. — The  following  selections  from 
the  new  High  School  Reader  will  be  the 
subjects  for  examination  in  Literature  for 
candidates  for  the  Non-Professionol  Third 
Class  Certificate,  but  the  oral  examination 
in  Reading  will  not  necessarily  be  confined 
to  these  selections. 

PROSE. 

Adaison—ThQ  GoXdtn  Scales... pp.  88-  92 
Goldsmith — From  "  The  Vicar  of 

Wakefield  " "  127-133 

^rw/af— Unthoughtfulness *'  227-233 

Carlvle—DtaXh.  of  the  Protector.  "  274-282 
Thackeray— ThQ  Reconciliation.  "308-315 

Stanley— Arnold  at  Rugby "  35°- 354 

George  Eliot— From  "  The  Mill 

on  the  Floss  " "  356-359 

Ruskin — The  Mystery  ot  Life  ..  *'  390-396 
Goldwin  Smith — England  in  the 

Eighteenth  Century '*  409-41 ' 

Huxley — A  Liberal  Education  ..  "  412-416 

POETRY. 

Byron — The  Isles  of  Gieece    . . . pp. 21 1-214 

Bryant — To  the  Evening  Wind.  ••272-273 

Longfellow — The  Hanging  of  the 

Crane ..  "336-342 

Clough—'' As,  Ships  Becalmed."  ••346-348 

r^««>/j^«— The  Lord  of  Burleigh.  "  370-372 
"      —The  Revenge    **  373-377 

Matthezv  Arnolu—K\jghy  Chapel.  ••  401-407 

Swinburne — The  Forsaken  Gar- 
den   '*  422-424 

E.  W.  Gosse—Th&  Return  of  the 

Swallows •'  437-438 

Latin  :  Casar. — Bellum  Britannicum. 

French :  Lamariine.  —  Christophe  Col- 
ombe,  XXV.-XL. 

German:  Das  Kalte  Herz  (From  Das 
Wirtshaus  ira  Spessart)  in  Pitt  Press  Series, 
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or  pp.  1-37,  1.  15,  Williamson  &  Co.'s  edi- 
tion. 

Class  II. 

English :  Thomson. — The  Seasons — Autumn 

and  Winter. 
Southey — Life  of  Nelson  (last  three 

chapters). 
Casar. — Bellum  Britannicum. 
Cicero. — In  Catilinam,  I. 
Virgil. — ^neid,  I. 
Lamartine. — Christophe  Colombe. 
Hanff.—Vizs,  Kalte  Herz. 
Scheiler.  —  Der    Gang    nach    dem 

E'senhammer. 


Latin 


French  : 
German 


Class  I. 

Grade  C* 

English  :  Thomson, — The  Seasons — Autumn 
and  Winter. 
Southey. — Life  of  Nelson  (last  three 
chapters). 

*The  Selection  from  Shakespeare  prescribed 
by  the  University  is  the  play  of  Timon  of  Athens, 
but  this  is  not  prescribed  here,  pending  an  appli- 
cation made  by  the  High  School  masters  for  a 
change. 


Grades  A  and  B.* 


C/^awf^r.— Prologue  and  theNonne 
Prestes  Tale. 

i^z7/<?»— Paradise  Lost,  B II.  Son- 
nets and  Epitaph  on  Shake- 
speare. 

Pope. — Prologue  to  the  Satires. 

Wordsworth.— O^e.  on  the  Inti- 
mations of  Immortality. 

Tennyson. —  Guinevere  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur. 

De  Quincey. — The  Confessions  of 
an  English  Opium  Eater. 

Macaulay. — John  Milton. 

Tne  following  editions  of  the  above  are 
mentioned  for  the  information  of  candidates  : 
Chaucer,  Milton  and  Pope,  Clarendon  Press. 

Candidates  are  recommended  to  consult 
the  following  books  of  reference  :  Dowden's 
Mind  and  Art  of  Shakespeare,  or  Gervinus' 
Commentaries,  or  Hudson's  Life,  Art  and 
Characters  of  Shakespeare ;  English  Men 
of  Letters  Series,  Stedman's  Victorian  Poets, 
Mutton's  Literary  Essays,  Minto's  Manuaj 
of  English  Prose  Literature, 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Handbook  of  English  History.     Bos- 
ton: Lee  &  Shepard.     614  pp.     $i«20. 

The  lectures  of  the  late  M.  J.  Guest,  de- 
livered before  the  College  for  Men  and  Wo- 
men in  London,  eloquent  and  original  in 
their  style,  are  remarkable  for  their  serene 
Christian  spirit — full  of  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed,  full  of  faith  in  the  God  whose 
arm  is  made  bare  in  history  and  full  of  hope 
for  the  men  and  women  for  whom  Christ 
died.  In  the  form  in  which  they  were  de- 
livered, it  was  thought  that  they  were  scarcely 
suitable  for  use  in  American  public  schools, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  the  pronoun  "our,"  and  the  expressions 
of  pride  and  gratulation,  "natural,"  as  the 
American  editor  says,  "  to  the  inheritors  of 
English   blood."      We   thought   the    great 


American  "nation  were  inheritors,"  etc. 
We  think  we  have  heard  some  of  them  say 
so.  Mr.  Underwood,  the  American  editor, 
has  rewritten  and  completed  the  lectures, 
and  added  an  interesting  and  pleasant  sketch 
of  modern  English  literature,  eminently 
suited  for  High  School  students.  We  have 
had  much  pleasure  in  examining  the  book. 


I.  Numbers    Illustrated.      By    A.    J. 

RickofF  and  E.  C.  Davis.     160  pp. 

II.  Numbers  Applied.     By  A.  J.  Rickoff. 

New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  titles  of  these  two  works  on  arith- 
metic outline  the  character  of  the  books. 
The  former  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  serves 
to  show  how  a  knowledge  of  number  may 
be  imparted  in  the  language,  drawing  and 
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reading  lessons  of  a  primary  school.  The 
latter  is  a  complete  arithmetic  for  secondary 
schools,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  good 
problems. 

Lippincott's  Popular  Spelling   Book. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

The  words  are  carefully  selected  and  ar- 
ranged, and  the  book  well  adapted  for  use 
in  schools. 


Classics  for  Children.     109  pp. 

Adventures   of    Ulysses.      By  Charles 
Lamb.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Another  good  book  of  a  good  series. 


Hold  up  Your  Heads,  Girls.  By  Annie 
H.  Ryder.  197  pp.  $1.00.  Boston : 
D.  Lothrop  &  Co. 

A  really  good  book  for  girls.  A  sympa- 
thetic, womanly,  sensible,  kindly  book — a 
book  with  a  purpose  which  it  bids  fair  to 
fulfil,  because  the  girls  everywhere  will  like 
it.  Here  are  the  headings  of  some  of  the 
chapters,  "  How  to  talk,"  "Moods,"  "How 
to  make  the  most  of  work,"  "Girls  and 
their  friends." 


Meservey's  Book-keeping.  Single  and 
Double  Entry.  222  pp.  Boston  :  Thomp- 
son, Brown  &  Co. 

A  new  edition  of  this  well-known  text 
book  has  recently  been  issued,  in  which 
some  changes  and  additions  are  made,  ren- 
dering the  work  more  complete  and  valuable 
for  use  in  the  classroom. 


I.  Civil  Service  Spelling. 

II.  Civil  Service  Book-keeping.  By 
William  Russell,  of  the  War  Office. 
London  :  W.  Stewart  &  Co. 

The  spelling  book  contains  rules  for  spell- 
ing and  punctuation,  lists  of  test  words 
with  meanings,  and  prose  extracts  for  dicta- 
tion, all  selected  with  care  and  judgment. 
In  the  latter,  government  book-keeping  is 
exhaustively  treated,  and  points  of  difficulty 
in  ordinary  book-keeping  carefully  explained 
and  illustrated,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
detection  of  errors. 


Julius  C«sar.  Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeding, 
Rector  of  Gattendon.  130  pp.  London: 
Rivingtons. 

An  excellent  edition. 


Studies  in  General  History.  Teachers' 
Manual.  167  pp.  By  Mary  D.  Shel- 
don.    Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  little  hand-book  is  a  kind  of  key  and 
companion  volume  to  the  "  Studies  in  Gen- 
eral History,"  already  reviewed  in  these 
columns.  ' 

Sheldon's  Supplementary  Reading. 
Book  third.     New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co. 

Accurate  and  interesting  scientific  infor- 
mation about  sunbeams,  dew,  wind,  fire, 
weight,  etc.,  is  conveyed  in  a  clear  and 
simple  manner  in  this  little  text-book. 


Sheldon's  Complete  Arithmetic.  392 
pp.  New  York  and  Chicago  :  Sheldon 
&  Co. 

This  work  on  arithmetic  is  of  an  advanced 
character,  and  has  been  most  carefully  pre- 
pared by  successful  teachers.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  fact  explains  the 
practical  and  well-balanced  character  of  the 
book. 


Habit  in  Education.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Dr.  Paul  Radestock  by  F. 
A.  Caspari.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

It  has  been  said  that  true  education  is  but 
the  building  up  of  habits,  a  thought  which 
brings  home  a  sense  of  great  responsibility 
to  teachers.  This  is  one  of  the  prominent 
ideas  in  Prof.  Radestock's  work,  which  stu- 
dents of  mental  science  and  many  teachers 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  study. 


Harrow  Songs  and  other  Verses.  By 
Edward E.  Bowen.  London:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

Few  books  have  given  us  more  pleasure 
than  this  little  volume  of  songs,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  word  but  is  dictated  by  a  spirit 
of  boyish  fun  and  good  humour,  combined 
with  right  feeling  and  good  taste.  Yet  there 
is  pathos,  too,  notably  in  "An  Episode  of 
Balaclava,"  from  which  we  quote  — 
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He  trod  of  old  the  hill  we  tread, 

He  played  the  games  we  play, 
The  part  ol  him  that  is  not  dead 

Belongs  to  us  to-day. 
When  next  the  stranger  scans  the  wall, 

Where  carved  our  heroes  are, 
Wits,  poets,  statesmen — show  them  all. 

And  then,  the  one  hussar. 


Essays  on  Educational  Reforms.  By 
R.  H.  Quick,  M.A.  349  pp.  $1.00. 
Cincinnati  :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 

The  present  is  a  neat  and  serviceable  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Quick's  well-known  work,  which 
is  so  valuable  for  a  teacher's  library,  and  is 
perhaps  more  widely  read  than  any  other 
book  on  this  subject. 


The  Elements  of  Algeera.  With  nu- 
merous examples.  By  J.  A.  McLellan, 
M.A.,  L.L.D.  328  pp.  Price  75  cents. 
Toronto:    Canada    Publishing    Company. 

The  High  School  Algebra.  Part  I. 
By  W.J.  Robcrfson,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Mathe- 
mathical  Master,  Collegia'e  Institute,  St. 
Catharines,  and  I.  J.  Birchard,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Mathematical  Master,  Collegiate 
Institute,  Brantford.  Toronto :  William 
Briggs,  78  and  80  King  St.  East,  1886. 
338  pp.     Price  75  cents. 


Old  School  Days.  By  Amanda  B.  Harris. 
109  pp.  60  cents.  Boston  :  Interstate 
Publishing  Company. 

An  entertaining  little  book,  particularly 
to  people  who  used  to  go  to  school  in  the 
country,  to  whom  it  will  recall  many  scenes 
of  their  childhood's  days. 


International  Educational  Series. 
Vol.  II.     Edited  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris. 

History  of  Education.  By  Prof.  Painter, 
of  Roanoke  College,  Va.  335  pp.  $1.50. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  author  is  that  of 
the  historian  of  civilization — sketching  the 
educational  ideals  of  different  nations,  and 
the  educational  system  gradually  developed 
by  them,  under  the  following  heads  : — I. 
The  Oriental  Nations;  II.  The  Ancient 
Classical  Nations  ;  III.  Christian  Education 
before  the  Reformation  ;  IV.  Education 
from  the  Reformation  to   the  present  time. 


The  book  is  a  noteworthy  one,  evidently  the 
work  of  a  scholar.  The  paper  and  printing 
are  excellent. 

How  We  Got  Our  Bible.  By  J.  Paterson 
Smyth,  A.B.,  LL.B.  127  pp..  Lon- 
don :  Bagster  &  Sons.  New  York  :  John 
Wiley  &  Sons. 

There  are  probably  many  to  whom  the 
appearance  of  the  Revised  Version  suggested 
questions  which  they  found  it  not  very  easy 
to  answer,  and  hence  the  field  of  this  little 
compendium  was  prepared  for  it.  It  is  not 
exactly  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject— that 
would  require,  indeed,  a  very  much  larger 
volume.  But  it  is  accurate,  interesting,  his- 
torical and  wholesome,  and  as  such  we 
heartily  commend  it. 


A  Short  Manual  of  Chemical  Arith- 
metic. By  J.  M.  Coit,  Ph.D.,  of  St. 
Paul's   School,  Concord,  N.H.     Boston  : 

'  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Designed  as  a  companion  to  any  book  on 
descriptive  or  general  chernistry,  this  little 
work  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  students, 
being  a  valuable  aid  in  the  subject  of  chemi- 
cal notation,  qualitative  analysis,  etc. 


Classics  for  Children.    Guy  Maonering. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  number  of  the  above  excellent  series 
is  beautifully  printed,  and  all  necessary  assist, 
ance  in  the  way  of  notes,  etc.,  is  given.  We 
have  had  much  pleasure  in  examining  it. 


Modern  Languages  in  Education.  By 
Prof.  Comfort,  of  Syracuse  University. 
40  pp.  25  cents.  Syracuse  :  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen. 

A  reprint  of  Prof.  Comfort's  paper  on  this 
subject,  which  was  read  before  the  American 
Philological  Association  in  1872,  and  after- 
wards published  in  Scribner's  Monthly.  It 
is  a  strong  plea  for  modern  languages,  as 
against  the  ancient  languages. 


Harper's  Weekly  is  one  of  the  few  political 
journals  which  deserve  the  attention  of  that 
part  of  the  reading  public  who  prefer  read- 
ing the  truth,  even  about  political  matters. 
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Judging  from  its  cartoons,  in  which  the 
hideousness  of  dishonesty  in  office  or  dis- 
obedience to  law  is  depicted,  it  must  be 
somewhat  of  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  The 
serial  story,  • '  The  world  went  very  well 
then,"  by  Walter  Bsant,  is  at  present  ap- 
pearing in  the  Weekly.  Timely  illustrations 
and  other  features  of  interest  add  to  the  value 
of  this  "journal  of  civilization." 

The  School  Newspaper ^  which  is  a  monthly 
record  of  news  and  events  for  home  and 
school  reading,  now  in  its  thirteenth  volume, 
is  an  admirable  penny-paper.  The  July 
number  contains,  besides  the  record  for  the 
month,  articles  upon  the  "  Eruption  of 
^tna,"  "The  Finding  of  the  Mummy  of 
one  of  the  Pharaoh's  in  Egypt,"  "A  De- 
scription of  a  Cyclone,"  etc.  ;  also,  under 
the  heading  of  "Tales  and  Adventures,"  a 
collection  of  true  stories  such  as  children 
dearly  love.  "Hard  words"  are  explained 
at  the  foot  of  the  articles  in  which  they 
occur. 

The  Chicago  Current  always  contains,  in 
addition  to  editorials  and  serials,  several 
short  stories  and  essays,  also  a  number  of 
poems.  It  is  thus  a  pleasant  companion. 
Much  may  be  sarid  in  its  favour  in  regard  to 
the  independence,  originality  and  cleanness 
of  the  literature  which  it  publishes. 

The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  July 
is  an  extremely  entertaining  number,  contain- 
ing, among  other  important  contributions,  a 
descriptive  article  on  Charles  Kingsley  and 
Eversley,  with  illustrations,  the  author  being 
the  Rev.  William  Harrison.  Another  article 
on  "Handwriting."  with  many  fac  similes^ 
possesses  much  more  than  a  passing  interest. 
Of  the  illustrations  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
they  are  as  good  as  they  always  are.     A  new 


serial  story  by  Margaret  Veley  begins  in  this 
number. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  August 
opens  with  a  richly  illustrated  article  of  great 
economic  value  on  "Woods  and  their  De- 
structive Fungi,"  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Dudley,  a 
civil  engineer,  who  has  made  special  studies 
for  several  years  of  the  structure  of  the  woods 
most  commonly  employed  in  the  arts,  and  of 
the  agencies  which  contribute  to  their  de- 
terioration. In  "  The  Extension  of  Scien- 
tific Teaching "  Professor  Huxley  inquires 
how  such  education  may  be  organized  so  as 
to  secure  breadth  of  culture  without  super- 
ficiality, and  depth  and  precision  of  know- 
ledge without  narrowness.  In  "  A  Cana- 
dian Chapter  in  Agrarian  Agitation,"  Mr. 
George  lies  gives  an  interesting  history  of 
land  tenures  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  In 
"  Genius  and  Precocity "  Mr.  James  Sully 
considers  to  what  extent  men  who  have  be- 
come eminent  in  particular  branches  of  art 
and  literature  have  given  promise  in  early 
youth  of  their  future  ability.  "The  Causes 
of  the  Present  Commercial  Crisis,"  which 
extends  throughout  the  world,  are  clearly 
set  forth  by  M,  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu.  Dr. 
T.  M.  Coan  gives  an  account  of  "  The 
Mineral  Springs  of  Eastern  France."  Pro- 
fessor Isaac  Sharpless  describes  the  astro- 
nomical methods  for  obtaining  the  correct 
time.  "  Recent  Progress  in  Chemistry  "  is 
reviewed  in  a  very  instructive  article,  and 
an  interesting  one  too,  by  Professor  H.  Car- 
rington  Bolton.  Dr.  Arnold  Schafift  con- 
siders the  grounds  on  which  "  The  Predic- 
tion of  Natural  Phenomena"  can  be  depended 
upon,  and  the  classes  of  predictions  that 
may  be  regarded  as  trustworthy.  The  rela- 
tions of  "  The  Church  and  State  Education 
are  considered  in  the  Editor's  Table. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  ONTARIO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


BY    SAMUEL    MACALISTER. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 


LET  my  first  words  to  you  this 
evening  be  those  of  thanks  for 
the  honor  you  have  done  me  by 
making  me  President  of  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Association.  It  would  be 
the  shallowest  hypocrisy  on  my  part 
to  pretend  that  I  do  not  feel  proud 
of  a  position  which  is  the  highest  that 
it  lies  in  the  power  of  my  fellow- 
teachers  to  bestow.  I  must  not  for- 
get, however,  that  with  the  honour 
comes  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  the  work  of  this  Convention  is 
conducted  to  a  successful  issue,  and 
1  trust  I  shall  have  your  forbearance, 
as  well  as  your  support,  in  any  efforts 
I  may  make  towards  this  end. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  we  as- 
semble here  as  a  deliberative  body, 
with  the  purpose  of  bringing  our 
opinions  to  bear  upon  the  general 
interests  of  education  in  the  country, 
and  of  those  engaged  in  it.  To  do 
this  successfully  we  must  reduce  those 
opinions  to  a  focus,  though  they  may 


b6  as  varied  as  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow. 

The  programmes  of  business  which 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  High  School,  Public 
School,  and  Inspectors'  Sections  have 
prepared,  will  make  the  three  days- 
of  our  meeting  very  busy  ones.  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  pleasant,  and  I 
trust  they  will  be  profitable,  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  look  back  to  the 
Convention  of  1886  as  one  in  whicli 
valuable  progress  was  made  in  the 
cause  which  we  all  have  so  much  at 
heart. 

I  propose  to  pass  in  review  some 
of  the  important  reforms  that  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  deliberations 
of  these  Conventions,  and  I  do  this 
that  we  may  be  encouraged  and 
stimulated  in  our  work^  and  that 
some  of  our  younger  fellow-workers,, 
who  have  not  yet  borne  the  burdens 
and  heat  of  the  day,  may  be  con- 
vinced of  the  utility  of  our  meetings^ 
which,  strange  to  say^  they  are  dis- 
posed to  question^ 
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When  this  Association  began  its 
labours  one  of  the  first  things  it  at- 
tacked was  the  method  of  granting 
certificates  to  teachers.  There  were 
then  as  many  centres  of  examination 
for  certificates  as  there  were  counties, 
and  the  County  Boards  had  the  power 
of  granting  all  grades  of  certificates, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  with 
this  restriction,  that  they  were  legal 
only  in  the  county  in  which  they 
were  granted,  while  those  granted  by 
the  Normal  School  were  provincial 
in  their  character.  It  will  be  at  once 
perceived  that  there  could  be  no  fixed 
standard  for  County  Board  certifi- 
cates, so  long  as  they  varied  with  the 
character  of  the  Board  which  granted 
them,  and  indeed  one  of  the  facts 
which  used  to  be  stated  in  argument 
against  this  system  was,  that  while  in 
some  counties  the  standard  for  first 
class  certificates  was  as  high  as  that 
at  the  Normal  School,  in  adjoining 
counties  it  was  almost  as  low  as  that 
for  third  class  Provincial  certificates. 
As  early  as  1862  the  crusade  against 
this  defective  plan  of  certifying  teach- 
ers began,  and  it  continued  year  after 
year,  with  concentrated  effort,  until 
a  Central  Board  of  Examiners  was  at 
last  appointed,  and  a  plan  of  grant- 
ing certificates,  upon  which  the  pre- 
sent one  is  based,  was  inaugurated. 
By  this  the  two  higher  grades  of  cer- 
tificates were  made  Provincial,  and 
tenable  during  good  behaviour,  whe- 
ther the  recipients  were  trained  at 
the  Normal  School  or  not,  the  only 
requisite,  as  a  set-off  to  Normal  School 
training,  being  experience  in  teaching. 

This  is  not  the  only  matter  that 
was  then  taken  up.  It  was  a  subject 
of  complaint  that  the  inspection  of 
schools  was  doing  very  little  to  fur- 
ther educational  progress.  The  in- 
spectors, or  local  superintendents,  as 
they  were  then  called,  were  not,  as  a 
rule,  men  connected  with  education, 
but  consisted  of  a  motley  company 
of  lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  etc., 


I  who  in  many  cases  used  this  position 
to  eke  out  a  scanty  livelihood.  It 
would  be  quite  wrong  to  say  that 
there  were  not  a  number  of  men 
among  them  who  did  excellent  work. 
Indeed,  the  records  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  the  presence  still  amongst 
us  of  men  who  served  the  country  as 
well  when  local  superintendents,  as 
they  do  now  as  inspectors,  prove  the 
contrary.  Nevertheless,  as  a  rule, 
the  work  of  inspection  was  done  in  a 
perfunctory  manner,  and  when  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Association  began 
to  call  for  a  .reform  in  the  method 
of  granting  certificates,  it  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  agitate  for  a  reform  in  the 
inspectorate  also;  its  main  contention 
being  that  every  inspector  should  be 
a  practical  teacher.  This  point  was 
at  last  conceded,  and  reform  both  in 
the  method  of  granting  certificates 
and  in  the  qualifications  of  inspectors 
were  inaugurated  at  the  same  time. 
The  result  of  requiring  inspectors  to 
be  practical  teachers  is  seen  in  the 
immense  improvement  of  our  schools 
to-day.  Had  the  Association  secured 
no  other  reforms  than  these  two,  it 
would  be  entitled  to  our  gratitude  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  country  at  large, 
for  the  improvement  produced  in 
the  standing  of  the  teacher  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  immense  benefit 
conferred  upon  public  school  educa- 
tion in  the  other. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  our  younger 
members  to  know  that  when  the  On- 
tario Teachers'  Association  was  in- 
augurated, if  we  except  the  Normal 
School,  there  was  no  public  provision 
for  the  education  of  girls  beyond  what 
the  public  schools  afforded,  and  of 
course  in  the  Normal  School  the 
training  was  of  a  special  character. 
Girls  had  no  legal  standing  in  our 
Grammar  Schools,  as  they  were  then 
called,  nor,  need  I  say,  in  our  universi- 
ties. As  early  as  1865  the  Associa- 
tion took  up  the  question  of  the  high- 
er education  of  girls;  in  1867  it  was 
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again  discussed,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  press  the  subject  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent and  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  to  take  such  other  steps 
as  they  might  deem  advisable  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Association  on 
the  subject- 
In  1868  the  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr  McCabe,  was  specially  de- 
voted to  this  subject,  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  brought  forward  a  series 
of  resolutions  which,  among  other 
things,  stated  : — "  That  the  course  of 
studies  for  girls  and  boys  in  our  high- 
er schools  should  be  substantially  the 
same.  That  the  non-recognition  of 
girls  as  pupils  of  our  Grammar  Schools 
is  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,"'  and  "  That 
the  legal  recognition  of  girls  as  Gram- 
mar School  pupils  is  calculated  to 
further  the  real  educational  interests 
of  the  country."  These  were  adopted, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  "to 
bring  before  the  Legislature  of  Onta- 
rio the  subject  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  girls  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  this  Association."  The  agita- 
tion was  continued  until  the  Legisla- 
ture put  the  education  of  girls  upon 
the  same  basis  as  that  of  boys  in  our 
High  Schools.  In  the  discussion  of 
this  question  I  need  hardly  say  the 
High  School  members  of  our  Associa- 
tion took  a  leading  part,  and  who  will  j 
question  but  that  it  has  been  largely 
owing  to  their  endeavours  in  the  High 
School  Section  that  the  doors  of  our 
universities  have  since  been  opened 
to  women  ?  It  is  a  fitting  sequel  to 
these  remarks  to  state,  that  this  year 
for  the  first  time  we  have  a  girl  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Balmer,  who,  having 
passed  regularly  thorugh  our  pro- 
vincial course  of  education,  from  the 
Public  to  High  School,  and  from  the 
High  School  to  the  University,  has 
carried  off  at  her  graduation  the 
highest  honors  against  all  competitors. 
In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the 


support  of  the  public  schools  is  com- 
pulsory upon  the  inhabitants,  it  is 
right  to  suppose  that  the  attendance 
of  children  should  also  be  m^de  com- 
pulsory. This  was  not  done  when 
our  system  of  education  was  estabhsh- 
ed,  and  this  Association  was  not  slow 
in  taking  the  matter  up,  with  the  desire 
to  have  it  done.  In  1867  the  subject 
of  compulsory  education  was  brought 
before  the  Association  by  a  paper 
read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  who 
was  then  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  for  Toronto.  In  1868 
a  resolution  was  passed,  stating 
"  That  the  rule  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance ought  to  be  adopted, 
as  it  is  at  once  a  just  and  logical  se- 
quence of  our  system  of  education, 
and  the  only  way  by  which  the  great 
evils  of  irregular  and  non-attendance 
of  children  at  school  can  be  abated." 
In  187 1  the  principle  of  compulsory 
education  was  recognized  by  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  Act  that  was  passed  that 
year.  In  anticipation  of  this  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted  at  our 
meeting  in  1869  :  ''  That  in  the  event 
of  the  principle  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion being  adopted  by  the  Legislature, 
the  establishment  of  Industrial  Schools 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  receive 
vagrant  children  and  incorrigibles," 
Though  our  law  now  requires  atten- 
dance at  some  school  for  one  hund- 
red and  ten  days  in  each  year,  on  the 
part  of  all  children  from  seven  to 
thirteen  years  of  age,  unless  prevented 
by  sickness  or  any  other  reasonable 
cause,  we  are  still  troubled  with  the 
evils  of  irregular  and  non-attendance, 
and  no  industrial  school  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  State  to  receive  va- 
grant children  and  incorrigibles.  Now 
why  is  this?  The  fault  is  certainly 
not  in  the  law,  for  all  the  machinery 
needed  to  enforce  the  compulsory 
clause  is  provided.  Trustees  are  em- 
powered to  levy  a  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  month  upont  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian of  each  child  kept  from  school  in 
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violation  of  the  law,  or  the  culprit  may 
be  summoned  before  a  magistrate, 
who  is  empowered  to  fine  him  five 
dollars  for  the  first  offence  and  double 
that  amount  for  each  subsequent  off- 
ence. In  proof  of  the  fadt  that  we  are 
still  troubled  with  the  evils  of  irregu- 
lar and  non-attendance,  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  last  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Education.  There  we  find  that 
the  registered  attendance  for  1884 
was  466,917,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance 221,861,  or  not  quite  forty-eight 
per  cent,  of  those  registered.  This 
means  that  not  more  than  forty-eight 
scholars  out  of  every  hundred  attended 
school  regularly  during  that  year. 
One  other  fact  more  directly  bearing 
upon  the  subject  before  us  has  yet  to 
be  stated ;  no  less  than  90,959  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
thirteen  years,  or  about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  those  registered,  were  returned 
as  not  attending  school  for  the  mini- 
mum number  of  days  required  by 
law.  Can  we  wonder  that  in  a  very 
intelligent  and  appreciative  article 
upon  our  school  system  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  English  School- 
master^ our  low  rate  of  average  attend- 
ance should  be  the  subject  of  re- 
mark. I  am  quite  aware  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  are 
against  as  regular  attendance  of 
pupils  as  can  be  secured  in  most 
European  countries  ;  but  why  should 
it  be  any  lower  than  in  Australia, 
where  it  ranges  from  seventy-three 
per  cent,  in  Western  Australia  to 
fifty-seven  in  New  South  Wales?  In 
Victoria,  whose  population  and  num- 
ber of  persons  to  the  square  mile 
corresponds  most  closely  with  our 
own,  the  percentage  of  average  at- 
tendance is  sixty-four.  Evidently  the 
law  of  compulsory  education  is  not  a 
dead  letter  there,  as  it  is  allowed  to 
be  with  us.  I  have  not  yet  heard  of 
an  instance  in  which  any  Board  of 
Trustees  has  tried  to  enforce  the  law 
by  either   levying  the  rate    they  are 


empowered  to  do  upon  negligent 
parents  or  guardians,  or  by  bringing 
them  before  a  magistrate.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  propor- 
tion of  adults  among  those  who  have 
received  their  education  solely  at  our 
public  schools  can  write  a  letter 
decently,  and  read  a  newspaper  para- 
graph intelligently.  I  fear  it  would 
not  be  found  to  be  a  large  one. 

If  there  is  irreguJar  attendance  at 
school,  there  is  defective  education, 
and  defective  education  is  sure  to 
show  itself  in  after  life.  Why  then  is 
the  compulsory  part  of  our  school  law 
not  put  in  force  ?  I  fear  that  while 
some  boards  of  trustees  are  ignorant 
of  it,  a  good  many  more  ignore  it.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  a  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  it  would  work  grievous  wrong 
in  a  good  many  cases.  Take  for  in- 
stance that  of  this  city.  For  many 
years  past  the  persistent  efforts  of  our 
Board  of  Public  School  Trustees  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  the  demands 
for  school  accommodation  owing  to 
our  rapid  increase  of  population. 
These  efforts  have  been  hampered, 
too,  by  that  vexatious  clause  in  our 
school  law  which  gives  municipal 
councils  control  over  the  expenditure 
for  school  buildings,  etc.  In  view  of 
these  difficulties  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  carried  out  the 
compulsory  law  in  this  city,  and  other 
boards  may  have  had  similar  ob- 
stacles to  contend  with.  But  I  am 
sure  with  the  majority  of  school  cor- 
porations throughout  the  country  the 
enforcement  of  school  attendance 
would  not  be  an  impossible,  and  with 
many  of  them,  not  a  hard  task.  If  a 
penalty  of  some  kind  were  imposed 
upon  negligent  trustees,  as  well  as 
upon  negligent  parents,  our  average 
attendance  would  be  improved,  and 
two  other  good  results  would  follow. 
In  the  first  place  children  would  get 
a  better  education,  and  thus  would 
be  better  prepared  for  performing  the 
duties  of  citizenship  afterwards,  and 
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in  the  second,  the  average  cost  per 
pupil  would  be  lessened.  It  is  one 
of  the  anomalies  of  our  school  system 
that  notwithstanding  the  lower  salaries 
paid  to  teachers  in  our  rural  schools, 
the  cost  for  education  in  those  schools 
is  higher  than  it  is  either  in  cities  or 
towns.  This  is  owing  to  their  low 
rate  of  attendance.  During  some 
parts  of  the  year  attendance  in  coun- 
try schools  is  almost  nominal ;  were 
regular  attendance  insisted  upon  this 
anomal)'  would  disappear. 

Emerson  has  said  in  his  epigram- 
matic way,  that  it  is  better  to  be  un- 
born than  untaught,  and  no  state 
system  of  education  can  be  con- 
sidered complete  that  does  not  make 
provision  for  that  large  class  of  our 
juvenile  population  which  comes  un- 
der the  head  of  vagrants  and  incor- 
rigibles.  For  such  as  these  special 
schools  must  be  provided,  and  this  is 
a  matter  which  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  this  Association.  In 
1868  a  motion  was  passed  in  favour 
of  establishing  industrial  schools  for 
training  our  vagrant  juvenile  popula- 
tion. In  1870  the  motion  I  have 
already  read  to  you,  which  formed 
part  of  a  report  of  a  committee,  was 
adopted.  In  1873  I  had  the  honour 
of  reading  a  paper  upon  the  subject, 
the  discussion  upon  which  resulted  in 
the  appDintment  of  a  committee  "to 
wait  upon  the  Government,  and  im- 
press upon  them  the  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing one  or  more  such  schools 
in  this  Province." 

A  .standing  committee  upon  In- 
dustrial Schools  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed, but  without  any  effectual 
result.  Enough  has  been  said  how- 
ever, to  show  the  interest  that  has 
been  taken  in  this  subject  in  past 
years.  The  fact  that  the  Government 
has  paid  no  attention  to  it  is  a  sufii- 
cent  reason  tor  us  still  to  keep  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  Professor  Huxley  has 
well  said  that  no  plan  of  national  edu- 
cation is  complete  unless  it  begins  in 


the  gutter  and  ends  in  the  university. 
Ours  certainly  ends  in  the  right  place, 
but  where  does  it  begin?  Certainly  not 
so  low  down  as  the  gutter,  and  yet  we 
have  a  large  number  of  children  in 
our  midst  who  are  shown  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Minister  of  Education  to 
be  attending  no  school  whatever — 
children  either  without  parents,  or 
whose  parents  are  incompetent  to 
manage  them,  and  who  eventually 
grow  up  to  be  a  means  of  supply  for 
our  criminal  population.  The  follow- 
ing wise  words  of  an  eminent  states- 
man and  scholar,  who  showed  himself 
to  be  far  in  advance  of  his  time,  I 
mean  Sir  Thomas  More,  are  very  well 
worthy  of  being  weighed  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject.  "  If  you  allow 
your  people  to  be  badly  taught,  their 
morals  to  be  corrupted  from  child- 
hood, and  then  when  they  are  men, 
punish  them  for  the  very  crimes  to 
which  they  have  been  trained  in  child- 
hood, what  is  this  but  to  make  thieves, 
and  then  to  punish  them."  What  has 
our  Legislature  done  to  secure  the 
proper  training  of  these  children. 
Nothing,  further  than  passing  an  act 
to  sanction  the  establishment  of 
Industrial  Schools.  There,  not  only 
the  Legislature  but  the  Government 
seem  to.  think  that  their  duty  ends, 
and  yet  I  know  of  no  duty  that  more 
legitimately  belongs  to  the  government 
of  a  country  than  the  proper  care  of 
these  neglected  children.  I  have 
often  thought  that  if  a  man  like  Gold- 
smith's Citizen  of  the  World  visited 
this  country,  he  would  be  as  much 
amused  with  the  inconsistencies  in 
the  management  of  our  public  affairs 
as  Goldsmith's  character  was  with 
those  of  the  Man  in  Black.  He 
would  find  that  while  our  Legislature 
shows  its  benevolent  solicitude  not 
only  for  the  insane,  but  for  idiots,  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  blind 
by  providing  asylums  for  them,  it 
shows  itself  totally  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  those  neglected  boys  and 
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girls  who  infest  our  streets  and  lanes, 
and  whom  it  might  save  from  a  life  of 
crime,  and  make  useful  members  of 
the  community,  by  a  judicious  expen- 


diture   of  money    which    would    not 
amount  to  so  much  as  has  to  be  spent 
upon  them  afterwards  as  criminals. 
(To  he  continued.) 


SCHOOL  BOYS  AND  GIRLS--OUR  FUTURE  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


THE  reading  of  a  paper  by  Miss 
Stewart  on  Inequality  of  the 
Sexes,  published  in  the  last  number 
of  the  magazine,  suggested  the  writing 
of  this  one. 

There  is  evidently  a  mental  differ- 
ence in  the  sexes,  as  well  as  a  physical 
one ;  and  that  the  one  difference  as 
much  as  the  other  was  designed  by 
the  unerring  wisdom  of  Him,  who 
fitted  each  for  a  peculiar  lot  in  life, 
seems  quite  reasonable  to  believe. 

The  question  then  remains  for  us 
as  teachers  : — How  far  should  this 
mental  difference  be  recognized  in 
the  school  room  ? 

The  aim  of  all  earnest  teachers  is 
to  do  what  they  can  in  training  and 
fitting  their  pupils  to  become  good 
citizens  ;  that  is,  manly  men,  and 
womanly  women,  ready  to  fulfil  suc- 
cessfully the  duties  devolving  on  them, 
when  they  shall  enter  the  domains  of 
manhood  and  womanhood.  The  de- 
partments to  be  filled  by  each  sex 
are  quite  distinct  and  clearly  defined 
in  our  own,  as  well  as  all  other  civi- 
lized and  christianized  lands.  In 
the  words  of  Mrs.  Sigourney  : — ''  The 
toils,  the  perils  and  the  stormy  hon- 
ours of  the  outer  life  devolve  on 
the  one  ;  and  the  cares,  the  bur- 
dens and  the  exquisite  harmonies  of 
the  inner  life  are  reserved  for  the 
other."  Which  sex  is  the  su- 
perior ?  is  a  question  I  leave  to  others 
to  debate  ;  for  though  I  admire  Miss 
Stewart's  loyalty  to  her  own  sex  in 
claiming  for  it  mental  superiority,  yet 
I  find  it  difficult  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  leaders  in  science,  art  and 
literature,  have  all  been  men.     And 


yei  I  do  not  estimate  lightly  the 
ability  of  my  own  sex.  It  is  known 
that  some  of  the  strongest  forces  in 
nature  work  silently  and  impercep- 
tibly ;  and  to  such  forces  may  be 
compared  the  work  and  influence  of 
women.  Unseen  beyond  the  quiet 
radius  of  their  homes,  their  work  may 
seem  trivial ;  but  the  biographies  of 
eminent  men  nearly  all  give  to  the 
mothers  a  paean  of  praise  for  lessons 
inculcated,  stimulus  given  and  earnest 
thoughts  inspired,  while  at  the  home 
fireside.  Perhaps  the  strength  and 
effect  of  women's  work  are  beyond 
estimation.  The  mental  capacity  of 
the  sexes  appears  so  different  as  to  be 
difficult  of  comparison.  Women  seem 
capable  of  lightly  culling  from  each 
of  a  great  range  of  subjects,  to  a  depth 
required  for  practical  use  in  their 
varied  round  of  duties.  Men  grasp  a 
few  subjects  firmly,  concentrate  their 
minds  upon  them,  follow  them  up,, 
and  make  them  subservient  to  their 
life  work.  While  a  man  chooses  one 
of  the  various  callings  or  professions 
and  makes  it  the  business  of  his  life,  a 
woman,  in  order  to  meet  successfully 
her  varied  domestic  duties,  must 
know  something  of,  and  be  "some- 
thing of,  each  and  all  of  them.  She 
must  know  something  of  medicine^ 
and  be  skilled  in  nursing  the  sick ; 
she  must  be  a  lawyer,  or  rather  a 
judge,  in  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  de- 
cide with  justice  the  cases  of  dispute 
that  will  arise  among  the  little  belli- 
gerents under  her  jurisdiction  ;  she 
must  possess  something  of  the  mer- 
chant's art,  so  as  to  be  able  to  purchase 
for  her  household  with  prudence  and 
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taste  ;  and  so  with  many  others  of 
the  various  callings  and  professions. 
Then  how  far  should  this  mental 
difference,  and  the  result  to  be  ob- 
tained, influence  our  work  in  the 
school  room  ?  The  course  of  study 
prescribed  for  our  public  and  high 
schools  seems  as  well  adapted  to,  and 
eflfective  for  the^  girls  as  the  boys. 
The  girls  may  not,  as  a  rule,  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  the  higher 
mathematics,  nor  take  to  them  as 
kindly  as  the  boys  do  ;  yet  the  men- 
tal discipline,  that  the  study  of  these 
branches  entails,  must  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  them.  But  there  is  little 
in  any  of  the  prescribed  studies,  with 
the  exception  of  literatui*e,  to  develop 
domestic  tastes,  or  give  that  variety 
of  knowledge  that  girls  require  to 
have.  I  speak  of  girls  particularly, 
for  the  boys,  I  think,  have  a  much 
straighter  ani  more  favourable  road 
than  the  girls  have,  over  which  to 
travel  to  grown-up  land.  And  there 
is  no  subject  on  the  list  that  could  be 
prudently  left  out,  as  each  forms  an 
important  factor  in  an  evenly  bal- 
anced education  ;  even  if  another 
could  be  substituted  to  answer  the 
purpose ;  for  this  knowledge  the  girls 
specially  require  is  mostly  of  a  nature 
not  gained  from  books.  There  is 
one  practicable  way,  and  only  one,  I 
think,  in  which  we  can,  in  the  school 
room,  aid  the  girls  in  this  respect  ; 
and  it  seems  a  pity  they  should  not 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  Every  teacher 
knows  that  apart  from  the  list  of  sub- 
jects taught,  there  is  a  strong  edu- 
cating force  at  work  emanatmg  from 
the  teacher's  own  character  and  opin- 
ions ;  and  here  would  appear  the 
opportunity  to  point  the  way,  at  least, 
and  encourage  the  girls  to  make 
efforts  on  their  own  behalf  A  proper 
appreciation  of  the  worth  and  nobility 
of  domestic  knowledge  could  be  in- 
stilled into  their  minds ;  they  could 
be  led  to  see  what  a  blessing  and  in- 
fluence there  are  in  a  well  ordered 


home  ;  and  also  led  to  see  the  counter- 
part of  the  picture,  what  vices,  what 
crimes  even,  are  engendered  in  an 
ill-regulated  household,  where  the 
mistress  is  ignorant  or  neglectful,  ex- 
travagant or  unsystematic.  Thought- 
ful and  judicious  teachers  would 
doubtless  find  many  opportunities  for 
doing  this  without  detriment  to  the 
branches  more  directly  under  their 
tuition.  I  remember  a  short  address 
given  by  our  headmaster  once,  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  year  term  at  High 
School,  in  which  this  subject  was 
touched  on  in  a  very  happy  and  effec- 
tive manner.  While  speaking  to  us 
in  a  wholesome  practical  and  ener- 
getic strain,  calculated  to  rouse  the 
laziest  of  us  to  renewed  efforts,  he 
expressed  the  hope  that  while  the 
girls  would  make  proper  advancement, 
during  the  new  year,  in  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  school  room,  they  would 
at  the  same  time  be  equally  atten- 
tive to  that  subject  taught  in  their 
homes — domestic  economy.  It  is 
incredible  with  what  dignity  this  sub- 
ject was  suddenly  invested,  when  we 
met  it  thus,  in  the  company  of,  and 
on  equal  terms  with,  such  aristocrats 
as  Latin,  euclid  and  chemistry. 

The  boys,  too,  could  receive  in  a 
similar  way  many  kindly  encourage- 
ments to  manliness,  worthy  purposes, 
settled  methods,  firm  endeavours  ;  to- 
gether with  various  aids  to  make  the 
most  of  their  capacities  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

There  is  one  paragraph  in  Miss 
Stewart's  paper,  to  which  I  would 
take  exception  : — "  It  matters  not 
how  much  a  woman  may  have  at 
I  stake  in  the  country  ;  how  ardently 
she  may  desire  to  see  rights  main- 
tained, to  see  wrongs  redressed — she 
may  be  intelligent,  cultured,  refined 
— all  this  counts  for  nothing  in  this 
land  of  wliich  the  highest  ruler  is  a 
woman  whose  administrative  abilities 
have  been  unquestioned  :  a  man  may 
be  ignorant,  uneducated,  illiterate — 
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able  only  to  make  his  mark  upon  the 
ballot-paper — his  vote  to  him  merely 
a  merchantable  piece  of  property ; 
but  he  is  a  man,  he  must  have  a  voice 
in  the  councils  of  the  people."  This 
is  certainly  unfair,  both  to  herself,  and 
the  land  she  lives  in. 


In  our  loved  country  women  are 
honoured  ;  their  rights  jealously  pro- 
tected ;  their  intelligence,  culture 
and  refinement  appreciated  ;  and 
their  influence  treasured  and  felt  in 
the  very  core  of  the  nation's  heart. 

St.  yoseph  Island,         Que  en  IE. 


LOVE  OF  HUMANITY.^ 


MISS  E.  LUCRETIA  POWELL,  LISTOWEL. 


ALL  men  are  brothers;  believe  it 
not  if  you  wish,  resent  it  if  you 
will,  deny  it  if  you  can,  the  grand 
truth  still  stands  forth,  mighty  in  its 
bjauty,  unalterable  in  its  grandeur, 
and  powerful  in  its  sublimity.  All 
the  selfish  teaching  of  the  exclusive, 
the  proud  bearings  of  earth's  aristoc- 
racy, the  chilling  disdain  of  the 
haughty,  the  grievous  oppression  of 
the  great,  the  insufferable  doctrines  of 
superiority,  the  cruel  wrongs  man  has 
inflicted  on  his  brother  man,  would 
fain  deny  this  great  fact  or  crush  it 
•down  from  their  sight  and  trample  it 
under  their  feet,  but  it  is  truth  and 
truth  must  prevail.  Every  day  sees 
this  love  for  brother  growing  and  ex- 
panding in  the  human  heart.  Earth's 
noblest  and  best  are  all  crying  with 
that  great  woman,  whose  large  heart 
beats  in  sympathy  with  prince  and 
peasant,  with  the  pure  and  the  im- 
pure, with  the  virtuous  and  the  vici- 
ous, "  Oh  may  I  be  to  other  souls 
the  cup  of  strength  in  some  great 
agony."  What  grander  aim  can  we 
conceive  in  life  than  to  be  our  bro- 
ther's helper?  What  higher  joy  than 
to  inspire  him  with  new  courage  to 
;struggle  on  hopefully  to  the  great 
:goal  of  the  human.  We  stand  side 
hy  side  with  him  in  the  race;  dare 
■we  turn  and  gaze  on  him  with  cold 
pity  and  contempt  ?     His  right  to  run 

*  Read  before  the  Teachers'  Association, 


there  is  just  as-  solid  as  ours.     He 
hastens  along  through  the  same  thorny 
ways;    the  same    passions   grind  his 
soul.     Do  ihey  conquer  him  ?    The 
greater  need  for  our  sympathy,  the 
greater  reason  why  our  hand  should 
clasp  his,  and  our  strength  should  be 
imparted  to  renew  all  the  nobler  as- 
pirations of  his  immortal  nature,  and 
call  forth  again  the  sturdy  resolutions 
of  manhood.      See,  the  same   cares 
harass  his  life,  the  same  narrow  bed 
awaits    his    frame,    the    same    fearful 
journey  into   the  unknown  awes  his 
heart.     Oh  !  why  let  him  feel  at  any 
other  time  in  his  life  that  terrible  pang 
of  loneliness  that  must  then  be  en- 
dured ?     Why  let  him  know  that  want 
of  human  sympathy  which  is  death  in 
life  ?     Why  force  him  to  carry  in  his 
heart  to  the  grave,  to  make  his  life's 
burden  yet  heavier,  the  remembrance 
of    your   indifference,    coldness    and 
scorn.     Were  our  lives  filled  with  this 
love  of  humanity  the  despairing  cry 
of  the    human    soul,   "  Is  life  worih 
living?"  would    not  be   wrung  from 
our  hearts  in  their  hours  of  solitude 
and    reflection.      The    blessings    we 
would  reap  would  repay  us  more  than 
a    huadred-fold.       There    are    none 
among   us    who    have    not    felt    the 
power    of    human    sympathy,    none 
whose  hearts  have  not  been  cheered 
in  some  of  life's  dark  passages  by  a 
kind  word  or  a  sympathizing  glance, 
none  who  have   not  felt  glowing  in 
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their  souls  the  deepest  gratitude  to 
some  benefactor,  none  who  have  not 
caught  inspiration  from  the  depths  of 
some  other  nature  which  filled  them 
with  new  life  and  gave  them  new 
power  to  struggle  onward  and  up- 
ward. But  greater  joy  than  these 
experiences  can  impart  may  be  ours, 
^'for  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive."  Have  you  never  felt, 
when  you  read  the  words  of  another 
which  gave  you  fresh  strength  and 
resolution,  a  pang  of  envy  for  their 
influence  and  power  followed  by  an 
intense  longing  to  do  something  also 
for  the  benefit  of  others — a  longing 
which  craved  even  the  meanest  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  its  sincerity ;  but  how 
often  these  feelings  pass  away  and 
"we  sink  into  a  cold  lethargy  from 
which  nothing  seems  to  rouse  us;  or 
our  love  for  humanity  becomes  an 
abstraction  and  we,  surrounded  by 
•countless  opportunities  of  showing  its 
power,  ignore  them  all  in  the  pursuit 
of  some  ideal.  He  who  would  do 
great  deeds  must  never  despise  the 
little  things.  Progress,  be  it  social, 
moral,  or  spiritual,  must  ever  be  made 
step  by  step,  even  as  the  lofty  ladder 
is  climbed  by  those  who,  planting 
their  feet  on  the  lowest  round,  ascend 
rung  by  rung.  None  of  us  can  leap 
to  manhood  or  womanhood  at  one 
stride,  nor  can  we  truly  love  humanity 
in  the  abstract  if  we  despise  it  in  the 
concrete.  How  do  you  regard  that 
statesman  who  talks  eloquently  of  the 
elevation  of  the  masses,  and  yet  hesi- 
tates to  grasp  with  his  gloved  fingers 
the  horny  hand  of  the  labourer ;  that 
orator  who  proclaims  in  stentorian 
tones,  "All  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,"  and  yet  shrinks  from  contact 
with  any  but  an  exclusive  few  ;  those 
men  and  women  who  boast  them- 
selves liberal  enough  to  confess  that 
all  men  are  brothers,  and  yet  talk  con- 
temptuously of  the  CO mmoTi  people  and 
the  vulgar  crowd  "^  Do  you  think 
that   these  love   humanity  ?     Not  in 


the  true  and  fullest  sense,  that  true 
love  would  not  despise  any,  even  the 
meanest.  It  would  find  in  the  most 
degraded  of  the  human  family  some 
redeeming  feature ;  its  pity  would 
fathom  depths  in  that  soul  that  sin 
had  ever  barred  more  effectually  from 
the  sunlight ;  and  it  would  prove  to 
the  world,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past, 
the  unbounded  love  and  sympathy  to 
elevate  and  ennoble  the  human  race. 
This  love  of  humanity  calls  on  us 
with  an  unmistakable  voice  to  strive 
to  make  ourselves  purer  and  nobler. 
It  will  renew  and  perfect  and  beautify 
our  characters  once  its  influence  per- 
meates our  souls,  but  it  calls  to  its 
shrine  single-hearted  men  and  women 
who  would  scorn  to  sacrifice  their 
brother's  welfare  to  their  own  selfish 
ends  and  sinful  passions.  Could  the 
miser,  the  drunkard,  the  vicious,  the 
bank  defrauder,  the  swindler,  the  slan- 
derer, the  robber,  and  the  murderer 
stand  there,  their  presence  itself 
would  condemn  them  and  stamp  their 
pretensions  as  the  vilest  hypocrisy. 
Would  you  help  your  brother  by  your 
influence,  then  that  influence  must  be 
powerful  for  good.  Would  you  stamp 
your  creed  with  your  insincerity,  and 
so  present  it  to  the  world  with  this 
foul  blot,  then  you  care  not  in  your 
heart  how  your  character  influences 
others ;  you  care  not  what  an  example 
you  set  for  your  fellow-man,  you  deny 
by  your  life  that  love  for  your  brother 
that  you  proclaim  with  your  lips.  If 
we  would  be  true  to  our  fellows  we 
must,  above  all,  be  true  to  ourselves 
— the  second  requires  and  demands 
the  first,  and  first  proclaims  and  per- 
fects the  second.  Of  what  value  is 
that  love  that  seeks  for  its  own  plea- 
sure only  ?  How  it  pales  viewed 
beside  that  sublime  love  which  is  so 
pure  that  it  is  happy  in  the  happiness 
of  others  alone.  Selfishness  is  one  of 
the  strongest  enemies  that  besiege  the 
human  soul.  When  we  arrive  at  the 
years  of  discretion  we  find  it  has  full 
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possession  of  the  citadel,  then  begins 
a  fierce  conflict  with  this  tyrant  which 
will  never  end  till  our  tired  hearts 
cease  to  beat.  Would  you  have  a 
strong  armour  for  this  warfare  ?  Then 
take  this  love  of  humanity.  It  in- 
spired the  persevering  labours  of  St. 
Paul,  the  untiring  zeal  of  John  How- 
ard, the  unwavering  tenderness  of 
Sarah  Martin,  the  life  sacrifice  of 
Bishop  Selwyn,  the  self-devotion  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  the  fearless  de- 
nunciations of  William  Wilberforce, 
and  the  devoted  affections  of  a  host 
of  others  whose  whole  lives  were  an 
offering  upon  the  altar  of  their  bro- 
thers' need.  These  lives  speak  to  us 
and  to  the  world  of  the  purpose  purged 
from  every  selfish  taint,  and  proclaim 
to  those  who  struggle  in  the  toils  of 
selfishness,  to  those  who  have  felt  the 
keen  pang  of  discovering  self  as  the 
motive  power  in  actions  they  had 
hoped  pure  from  its  contamination, 
to  those  who  have  experienced  the 
astonishment,  perplexity  and  mortifi- 
cation consequent  upon  a  careful 
analysis  of  those  dark  recesses  of  our 
spirits  where  self  holds  dominion  that 
the  victory  has  been,  can  be,  and  will 
be  won  again  and  again.  Characters 
like  these  have  made  the  whole  world 
glow  with  their  enthusiasm.  Others 
have  caught  the  inspiration  and  swell- 
ed the  notes  of  their  watchword  till 
the  whole  world  has  resounded  with 
the  glorious  cry,  and  their  influence 
is  never  fully  realized  till  we  peer  into 
the  dark  avenues  of  the  past  with  the 
glorious  light  of  the  present.  No. 
The  full  conviction  of  the  power  ex- 
erted by  lives  impregnated  with  this 
divine  love  for  brothers,  whose  fruit  is 
the  God-like  spirit  of  self  sacrifice, 
never  bursts  upon  our  hearts  till  we 
review  the  past,  and  view  ages  in 
which  the  highest  longing  of  human 
beings  was  a  thirst  for  blood,  and  the 
aged,  miserable  and  helpless  were 
left  to  perish  uncared  for  and  abused  ; 
in  which  scores  of  unconscious  inno- 


cents were  strangled  or  thrown  upon 
the  streets  to  die,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  cultured  men  and  wo- 
men glutted  their  insane  desire  for 
pleasure  on  the  cruel  horrors  of  the 
bloody  arena;  in  which  the  wretched 
convict,  bowed  down  with  chains, 
toiled  at  the  galley,  and  the  down- 
trodden slave  beat  out  his  miserable 
existence  in  a  vain  struggle  for  the 
prized  liberty ;  in  the  light  of  an  age 
in  which  war  is  considered  barbarous 
and  cruel,  and  justifiable  only  in  self- 
defence,  and  our  cities  are  dotted 
with  hospitals ;  educational  institutes 
for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  ;  homes 
of  refuge  for  the  aged,  homeless,  help- 
less, ruined  and  incurable;  in  which 
child-desertion  is  regarded  as  the  most 
heartless  crime,  and  great  educational 
systems  are  sweeping  away  ignorance,, 
vice  and  superstition ;  in  which  slav- 
ery is  a  thing  almost  unknown,  and 
statesmen  are  taxing  their  utmost 
abilities  to  give  equal  rights  and  liber- 
ties to  all,  while  on  every  side  noble 
men  and  women  are  devoting  their 
time,  talents  and  energies  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  wretched  and  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  of  the  sick,  sor- 
rowing and  distressed.  Black,  indeed, 
was  the  pall  that  hung  over  the  world's 
history  till  from  the  lips  of  that  Per- 
fect Life  rang  the  words,  "  A  new 
commandment  I  give  you.  That  you 
love  one  another  ;"  and  again,  *'  Love 
your  enemies,"  "Do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you."  These  words  were 
the  power  that  rent  the  veil  of  Jewish 
bigotry ;  they  were  the  cords  that 
rolled  back  the  curtain  of  darkness 
that  brooded  over  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  they  are  the  strong  bands  that 
are  ever  binding  together  more  closely 
and  firmly  the  children  of  the  great 
family  whose  father  loves  its  every 
member  with  an  infinite  tenderness. 
That  life,  the  highest  ideal  that  it  is 
is  possible  for  the  most  profound  mind 
to  conceive,  the  mystery  and  depth  of 
whose  love  for  the  human  race  we  are 
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powerless  to  comprehend,  stands  be- 
fore us  as  the  one  "great  example  "  ; 
and  it  is  our  privilege,  yea,  it  is  our 
duty,  to  model  our  lives  after  the  life 
of  Him  who  was  perfect  and  to  obey 
His  divine  precepts.  All  Nature  pro- 
claims to  us  the  Great  Creator's  love 
and  care.  The  budding  trees,  the 
blooming  flowers,  the  ripening  fields, 
the  babbling  streams,  the  soaring 
mountains  and  the  sparkling  heavens 
all  speak  to  us  of  His  tender  solicitude 
for  His  creatures.  Can  it  be  that 
this  love  echoes  not  from  heart  to 
heart  of  those  who  share  in  its  bounty  ? 
Is  it  possible  that*  those  who  daily 
enjoy  its  gifts  respond  to  its  sweet 
notes  with  the  jarring  discords  of 
bitter  intolerance  and  deadly  hitred? 
The  annals  of  bloody  wars,  the  horrors 
of  the  Inquisition,  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  groans  of  slavery,  the  writhings  of 
the  sensitive,  and  the  cries  of  the 
wronged  and  oppressed  appal  our 
hearts  with  their  answer,  and  we  would 
fain  hide  our  heads  and  cloak  our 
faces  when  we  see  the  aged  sneered 
at,  the  infirm  jostled  aside  in  the  race, 
the  poorly  clad  shunned,  the  weary 
labourer  despised,  the  fallen  and 
wretched  scorned,  and  the  bereaved 
wounded  afresh  by  coarse,  rude  jests. 
How  much  of  that  love  is  reflected 
from  the  hearts  of  those  who  recoil 
from  the  touch  of  their  poor  and 
wretched  brothers  and  sisters,  their 
lips  ever  pressing  the  words,  "  Our 
circle,"  and  *'  Our  set."  Where  are 
the  fruits  of  this  sentiment  in  those 
who,  in  the  very  place  where  they 
kneel  and  pray  to  "the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  all  mankind  for  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,"  gather  up 
their  draperies  and  shrink  from  the 
poor  unfortunate  stranger  who  has 
strayed  into  their  pew,  or  turn  upon 
him  the  cold,  inquisitive  glance  which 
shows  him  only  too  plainly  that  his 
presence  there  is  regarded  as  the  most 
unpardonable  intrusion  ?  What  charity 


glowed  in  the  soul  of  that  woman 
who,  in  the  late  London  riots,  driving 
through  that  seething  mass  of  human- 
ity, of  which  every  individual  was 
bound  to  her  by  the  tie  of  brother- 
hood, ordered  her  coachman  to  "drive 
over  the  dogs  "  ?  What  shall  we  say 
of  an  age  enjoying  the  blessings  and 
privileges  of  this  boasted  nineteenth 
century,  when  society's  favourites 
fondle  and  caress  all  sizes  and  varie- 
ties of  unsightly  pugs,  while  the  home- 
less waif  seeks  nightly  shelter  on  the 
door-steps  of  Toronto,  the  ragged 
gamin  roams  the  streets  of  Paris,  the 
hungry  arab  creeps  through  the  alleys 
of  London,  and  the  wail  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning's  "  cry  of  the  chil- 
dren "  rings  their  wrongs  in  our  ears  ? 
How  shall  we  answer  when  we  thread 
our  way  through  the  crowded  work- 
shops where  the  poor  day  labourer 
ekes  out  a  bare  existence,  or  when  we 
climb  the  narrow  staircase  and  peer 
into  the  wretched  attic  where  the 
starving  seamstress  stitches  her  life 
away  in  a  vain  struggle  for  the  neces- 
sary subsistence,  while  there  is  yet 
fresh  in  our  memory  the  vision  of  the 
magnificent  office,  gorgeous  carriage 
and  palatial  residence  of  the  haughty 
millionaire,  who  grinds  down  all 
classes  with  his  huge  monopolies  i^ 
What  mean  the  vexed  Irish  Question 
and  the  great  Socialistic  movements  ? 
Can  we  persuade  ourselves  that  the 
Communists  have  no  grounds  for 
complaint  and  the  Nihilists  no  griev- 
ances? Reflections  such  as  these 
force  us  to  bow  our  heads  and  ex- 
claim with  the  poet  Burns,  "Man's 
inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless 
thousands  mourn."  Yes ;  it  vies  with 
the  great  destroyer,  Death,  in  the 
number  of  hearts  it  rends  and  leaves 
sore  and  bleeding,  and  that  too  in  a 
world  where  care  and  sorrow  furrow 
every  brow.  Oh  !  why  then  should 
the  failing  of  the  erring  receive  such 
harsh  judgment,  and  the  deeds  of  the 
criminal  meet  with  such  fierce  denun- 
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■ciation?  Why  should  the  smallest 
provocation  stir  up  such  bitter  feel- 
ings towards  the  offending,  and  cause 
such  deadly  enmity  to  rankle  in  our 
breasts  ?  Why  will  the  sufferers  wil- 
fully extort  from  their  fellows  in  afflic- 
tion one  additional  cry  of  anguish  ? 
Though  we  grant  that  civilization  has 
improved  the  condition  of  the  masses, 
that  commerce  has  linked  the  interests 
of  every  nation,  that  toleration  has 
procured  precious  rights  and  liberties 
for  all,  that  education  has  enlarged 
and  ennobled  the  thoughts  of  every 
language  and  every  people,  that  Chris- 
tianity has  carried  the  lamp  of  light 
and  love  into  the  blackest  and  foulest 
retreats  of  vice,  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, yet  we  arc  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge in  the  face  of  all  these  facts  that 
multitudes  are  yet  bowing  down  be- 
fore their  fetish  self  and  offering  all 
the  wealth  of  body,  mind  and  soul 
upon  its  altars,  till  the  deep  fountains 
of  their  inner  natures  are  so  dried  up 
by  this  soul-parching  worship  that 
they  even  question  the  purity  of  the 
motives  of  those,  the  constant  aim  of 
whose  lives  is  shown  by  their  earnest 
endeavour  to  make  all  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact  nobler  and 
happier.  Around  us  on  every  side 
thousands  are  asking,  "  What  do  I 
owe  to  humanity  ?  "  They  are  point- 
ing to  our  charitable  institutions  with 
pride  and  self-satisfaction,  and  are 
contenting  themselves  with  occasional 
and  spasmodic  offerings  for  the  relief 
of  want  and  suffering  that  they  may 
appease  a  rebuking  conscience,  never 
considering  that  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion meet  direr  needs  of  the  human 
soul  than  silver  or  gold  ever  satisfy. 
In  vain  they  seek  to  hide  their  sins 
of  omission  and  commission  with  the 
lawyer's  cavilling  question,  "  Who  is 
my  neighbour  ?  "  To  them  and  to  us 
comes  the  answer  as  it  came  to  him, 
*'A11,  all  mankind,  not  only  your 
neighbour  but  your  brother  ;"  and  as 
that  answer  still  resounds  in  our  ears 


what  are  those  strains  that  float  through 
our  minds — "my  duty  to  my  neigh- 
bour is  to  love  him  as  myself,  to  do 
unto  all  men  as  I  would  they  should 
do  unto  me ; "  and  again,  further, 
listen,  "My  duty  to  my  neighbour  is 
to  hurt  nobody  by  word  or  deed,  to 
be  true  and  just  in  all  my  dealings,  to 
bear  no  malice  nor  hatred  in  my 
heart."  Ah  !  they  are  snatches  from 
the  old  familiar  catechism  so  oft  re- 
peated in  our  youth,  and  with  the 
memory  of  years  that  are  past,  and 
the  consciousness  of  evil  thoughts 
that  burn  within,  what  one  among  us 
does  not  stand  ^umb  before  their 
condemnation  ?  We,  the  most  liber- 
ally endowed  of  all  God's  creation, 
prove  less  generous  than  the  inani- 
mate objects  of  nature  around  us. 
We,  with  all  our  intelligence,  culture 
and  refinement  are  less  ready  to  dif- 
fuse the  blessings  we  enjoy  among 
our  fellow-beings,  and  share  with  the 
needy  the  benefits  that  favour  our  lot, 
than  the  warm  body  to  part  with  its 
heat  and  the  luminous  body  to  shed 
forth  its  light ;  and  so,  instead  of  the 
beautiful  equilibrium  that  pervades  the 
natural  world,  we  find  in  society  the 
deplorable  inequalities  that  grieve  the 
philanthropist,  perplex  the  moralist, 
and  baffle  the  philosopher. 

Let  us,  dear  fellow-teachers,  search 
our  hearts  with  the  question,  Does 
this  great  love  of  humanity  fill  our 
souls?  Have  we  purged  our  minds 
from  every  subtle  prejudice?  Lurks 
there  in  our  secret  natures  no  cherish- 
ed envy,  hatred,  malice,  or  uncharit- 
ableness  ?  Do  we  daily  battle  with 
self,  and  are  we  striving  to  inspire  the 
children  committed  to  our  charge 
with  this  sublime  sentiment  that  both 
they  and  the  world  may  reap  a  glori- 
ous harvest  in  the  hallowing  influence 
of  their  future  lives  ?  Let  us  realize 
that  ours  is  no  ordinary  privilege. 
Ours  it  is  to  convince  those  young 
minds  before  the  cares  of  the  world 
have    seared    their    tenderness    and 
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bitter  ingratitude  has  made  gaping 
wounds  into  which  cankering  distrust 
thrusts  its  corroding  roots,  that  no- 
thing narrows  the  soul  more  than  pre- 
judice, nought  can  warp  its  finer 
chords  like  envy,  that  no  more  awful 
picture  than  that  of  a  human  mind 
feeding  on  hatred's  poisonous  fruit 
glares  from  the  canvas  of  Dante's 
"Inferno,"  or  Milton's  Hell.  Stung 
into  greater  action  by  the  words  of 
that  writer  of  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Secular  Revieiv  who,  when  asked  what 
his  creed  would  do  for  the  degraded 
and  the  criminal,  replied  in  the  most 
barbarous  and  revolting  language,  ''  I 
would  treat  them  as  the  foulest  carrion; 
I  would  stamp  them  out  of  existence  ; 
I  would  curse  those  who  would  dare 
to  utter  a  word  in  their  behalf,"  let 
us  teach  with  more  intense  earnest- 
ness than  ever  before  that  love  of 
brother  and  love  of  God  will  regener- 


ate and  elevate  the  lowest  and  the 
vilest  of  all  mankind.  Quickened  by 
gleams  from  those  larger  moments  of 
our  existence  when  the  soul  bursts 
the  bounds  of  the  finite  and  stands  in 
the  presence  chamber  of  the  Infinite, 
may  we  ever,  by  thought,  word  and 
deed,  shed  forth  in  our  daily  lives 
the  light  of  this  love  of  humanity,  and 
hasten  the  time  when  the  world  will 
be  so  pregnant  with  the  divine  truth 
of  universal  brotherhood  that  all  ranks 
of  society,  from  the  nobility  to  the 
mud-sill,  will  echo  in  one  grand 
chorus  through  endless  ages  Robert 
Browning's  fervent  soul-stirring  in- 
spiration— 

"  Let  throngs  press  them  to  me  ; 
Up  and  down  amid  men  heart  by  heart 

fare  we  ; 
Welcome   squalid    vesture,    harsh    voice, 

hateful  face. 
God  is  soul,  souls  I  and  ihou, 
With  souls  should  souls  have  place  1  " 
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1PASS  to  Greece.  You  all  know  how 
much  the  circumstance  that  the 
territory  of  Greece  is  cut  up  by  the 
sea  and  mountains  into  small  plains 
and  valleys,  into  peninsulas  and 
islands,  has  had  to  do  with  all  the 
salient  features  of  Greek  history. 
Some  minor  points  deserve  notice.  I 
mention  one  as  an  example  of  the 
new  light  to  be  got  by  actually  seeing 
a  thing,  because  I  do  not  recollect  it 
as  referred  to  in  any  book,  and  yet  it 
is  the  very  first  thing  that  impresses 
itself  on  you  -vhen  you  travel  in 
Greece.  From  most  parts  of  Greece 
you  can  see  Mount  Parnassus.  I  sup- 
pose no  one  ever  realizes  how  small 
Greece  and  Palestine  are  unless  he 
goes  there.  One  is  misled  by  the 
atlas,  because  in  the  same  atlas  we 
see     Greece,     Russia,     France    and 


Palestine  all  as  maps  of  the  same  size, 
each  occupying  a  quarto  or  double- 
quarto  page.  It  is  hardly  going  too 
far  to  say  you  can  see  Parnassus  from 
all  the  higher  ground  of  eastern  and 
central  Greece.  You  can  see  it  from 
all  Boeotia,  from  the  long  valley  of 
which  it  stands  up  as  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  does  when  you  look  along 
the  Strand.  You  can  see  it  from 
many  parts  of  Attica,  from  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  for  instance ; 
you  see  it  from  /Egina,  in  the  Saronic 
Gulf;  you  see  it  from  most  parts  of 
Argolis ;  you  see  it  from  the  northern 
coast  of  Achaia.  Of  course  you  do 
"not  see  it  in  the  middle  of  Arcadia  or 
in  Laconia  ;  but  when  you  go  west  to 
Ithaca  to  visit  Ulysses  in  his  home, 
you  see  Parnassus  again  stand  up 
grand  and  gray  on  the  eastern  horizon. 
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Think  what  an  importance  that  fact 
has  had.  The  central  point  of  Greek 
history  for  many  purposes  is  Delphi, 
and  a  great  deal  of  Greek  history 
centres  round  the  god  who  has  there 
his  sanctuary  How  much  this  visible 
presence  of  Apollo  must  have  affected 
his  worship,  and  all  the  associations 
which  the  Ionic  race  had  with  him. 
What  a  difference  it  must  have  made 
when  you  were  actually  able  from 
your  own  home,  or  when  you  went 
to  the  top  of  your  own  Acropolis,  or 
sailed  to  the  neighbouring  port,  to  see 
this  Parnassus,  to  know  that  hard  by 
the  cleft  beneath  the  two  peaks  there 
was  this  oracle  and  this  sacred  home 
of  the  lord  of  light  and  song.  That' 
gives  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  Apollo  and  his  dweUing-place 
came  to  be  a  living  factor  in  reek 
history,  which  is  not  possible  before 
you  know  the  fact  that  Parnassus  is 
in  sight  from  almost  any  part  of 
Greece. 

To  the  north-west  of  Greece  we  find 
the  people  of  the  Skipetar  or  Al- 
banians. They  are  one  of  the  earliest 
races  in  Europe.  Their  language 
and  the  language  of  the  Basques  are 
the  only  two  still  surviving  European 
languages  whose  relations  with  other 
languages  it  has  been  found  very  dif- 
ficult to  determine,  although  I  believe 
that  philologists  are  now  disposed  to 
hold  that  Albanian  belongs  to  the 
Indo-European  (or,  as  it  is  now  com- 
monly but  somewhat  incorrectly  called, 
Aryan)  family  of  tongues.  Northern 
Albania  is  a  country  of  wild  and  sav- 
age mountains,  exceedingly  bold  and 
precipitous,  and  forming  a  sort  of 
knot  at  the  head  of  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  Drin  and  Vardar.  When  you 
sail  across  the  Lake  of  Skodra 
(Scutari),  and  see  this  splendid  mass 
of  rocky  mountains  towering  above 
the  smooth  lake  bosom  on  the  east, 
deep  gorges  below,  and  patches  of 
snow  on  the  summits  even  in  mid- 
summer,   you    begin    to    understand 


why  the  Albanians  should  have  re- 
mained a  distinct  people,  preserving 
their  ancient  tongue  and  their  prim- 
itive usages,  many  of  them  singularly 
like  those  recorded  in  Homer,  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  to  the  south 
and  south-east  of  the  city  of  Skodra, 
for  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  scarcely 
any  remains  of  buildings,  roads,  or 
bridges  have  been  found  that  point  to 
Roman  occupation  ;  and  yet  this 
country  was  for  many  centuries  an 
integral  part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  Romans 
did  not  trouble  themselves  to  civilize 
it ;  they  left  the  tribes  to  their  own 
mdependence.  That  independence 
they  have  in  substance  retained  ever 
since.  Even  in  the  less  difficult 
regions  of  Southern  Albania  Ali  Pasha 
ruled  as  a  sovereign  at  Janina,  and 
the  tribes  of  the  northern  mountains 
are  the  most  troublesome  of  all  the 
nominal  subjects  of  the  Sultan  in 
Europe,  a  standing  menace  to  the 
peace  of  those  countries. 

Montenegro  is  an  extremely  curi- 
ous instance  of  the  way  in  which 
favourable  geographical  conditions 
may  aid  a  small  people  to  achieve  a 
fame  and  a  place  in  the  world  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
The  Black  Mountain  is  the  one  place 
where  a  South  Sclavonic  community 
maintained  themselves  in  independ- 
ence, sometimes  seeing  their  territory 
overrun  by  the  Turks,  but  never  ac- 
knowledging Turkish  authority  dejure 
from  the  time  of  the  Turkish  Con- 
quest of  the  fifteenth  century  down 
to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Montenegro 
could  not  have  done  that  but  for  her 
geographical  structure.  She  is  a  high 
mass  of  limestone  :  you  cannot  call 
it  a  plateau,  because  it  is  seamed  by 
many  valleys,  and  rises  into  many 
sharp  mountain-peaks.  Still,  it  is  a 
mountain  mass,  the  average  height  of 
which  is  rather  more  than  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea  with  summits  reaching 
5,000.     It  is  bare  limestone,  so  that 
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there  is  hardly  anything  grown  on  it, 
only  grass — and  very  good  grass — in 
spots,  with  liltle  patches  of  corn  and 
potatoes,  and  it  has  scarcely  any 
water.  Its  upland  is  covered  with 
snow  in  winter,  while  in  summer  the 
invaders  have  to  carry  their  water 
with  them,  a  serious  difficulty  when 
there  were  no  roads,  and  active  moun- 
taineers fired  from  behmd  every  rock, 
a  difficulty  which  becomes  more 
serious  the  larger  the  invading  force. 
Consequently  it  is  one  of  the  most 
impracticable  regions  imaginable  for 
an  invading  army.  It  is  owing  to 
those  circumstances  that  this  handful 
of  people — because  the  Montenegrins 
of  the  seventeenth  century  did  not 
number  more  than  40,000  or  50,000 
— have  maintained  their  independ- 
ence. That  they  did  maintain  it  is  a 
fact  most  important  in  the  history  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  may  have 
great  consequences  yet  to  come. 

The    Illyric    Archipelago    suggests 
another  illustration  of  the  influence  of 
geography  on  the  life  and  character 
of  a  people.     The  coast  of  Illyria  or 
Dalmatia  is  a  mass  of  promontories 
and  islands,  all  rocky,  unfit  for  tillage, 
but   usually   well   wooded,   separated 
by  narrow  arms    of  the    sea.     It   is 
just  the  sort  of  place  where  a  fierce 
maritime  people  would  spring  up.     It 
was  par  excellence  the  pirate  country 
of  the  ancient  world  ;  its  rovers  were  ' 
the  scourge  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian 
seas   until  Rome,  not    without  great  j 
trouble,  suppressed  them.     For  some 
centuries  it  supplied  light  and  nimble 
galleys    and    skilful    sailors    for    the 
Roman  fleets  ;  and  when  in  the  dis- 
orders of  the  fifth  and  following  cen-  | 
turies    these   fleets    disappeared,    the  | 
lUyrian  pirates  were  again  the  terror  j 
of  the  Adriatic  and  the  seas  opening  \ 
into  it  during  the  earlier  Middle  Ages.   ; 
Now  the  Dalmatians  feed  the  navy  of  \ 
Austria,   and   send    out   bold   sailors   \ 
over  the  world.     In    fact,    you  have  j 
very  much  the  same  conditions  which  I 


made  Norway  the  home  of  the  pirates 
of  the  Atlantic.  Just  as  the  Norse 
and  Danish  Vikings  undertook  the 
whole  of  the  piracy  for  the  Western 
world  between  the  eighth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  so  in  the  same  way 
the  lUyrians  did  in  the  ancient  world, 
a  parallel  which  adds  interest  to  the 
history  of  both  those  countries  as 
well  as  to  their  geography  as  soon  as 
it  is  made  clear.  It  is  easy  for 
any  one  studying  the  geography  of 
Norway,  as  of  Illyria,  to  understand 
why  the  Norwegians  should  have 
been  in  ages  of  disorder  a  piratical 
people,  in  ages  of  peace  the  owners 
of  a  great  mercantile  marine. 

We  pass  to  Italy.  The  dominant 
feature  of  the  Italian  Peninsula  is 
the  fact  that  the  Apennines  are  nearer 
the  east  coast  than  the  west ;  conse- 
quently civilization  and  empire  begin 
and  grow  on  the  southern  and  western 
side  of  the  Apennines  rather  than  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  side,  and 
you  have  the  ruling  powers  of  Italy, 
the  Etruscans,  the  Samnites,  and 
lastly  the  Romans,  on  the  Arno  and 
Tiber  side  of  the  Apennines.  Hence 
also  the  history  of  Rome  brings  her 
into  early  relations  with  Carthage  as 
the  mistress  of  the  wesiern  seas,  where- 
as she  had  comparatively  little  inter- 
course with  the  States  of  contirtental 
Greece.  She  comes  into  relation  with 
Greek  civilization,  but  it  is  through 
the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy 
and  Sicily.  And  when  we  come  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  we  find  that  the  first 
conspicuous  development  of  wealth 
and  the  arts  in  Italy  took  place  in  the 
great  Lombard  plain,  with  its  im- 
mense fertility,  and  in  Tuscany.  And 
here  we  come  upon  an  ethnological 
influence,  because  the  admixture  of 
the  northern  races  with  the  Italic 
population  had  been  chiefly  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  in  Northern  and  Central 
Italy  whereas  Teutonic  conquest  and 
settlement  had  scarcely  affected  the 
countries  of  Southern  Italy.     Hence 
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it  is  chiefly  in  the  north  and  centre 
that  we  find  the  new  repubUcs  spring- 
ing up,  filled  with  an  active  and  in- 
dustrious population,  soon  displaying 
a  wonderful  creative  power  in  art  and 
literature.  Thus  the  brilliant  and 
eventful  annals  of  mediaeval  Italy  are 
conditioned  partly  by  the  circum- 
stances of  soil  and  climate,  which  are 
more  generally  favourable  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  Tuscany  than  in  Southern 
Italy,  since  in  the  plains  of  Apulia 
and  Lucania  the  richness  of  the  soil 
is  balanced  by  its  unhealthiness ; 
partly  by  an  ethnological  influence, 
that  of  the  Teutonic  invaders,  who 
coming  from  the  north  settled  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and 
reinvigorated  its  decaying  population  ; 
partly  by  the  hold  which  the  Ease 
Roman  Empire  maintains  on  South- 
Eastern  Italy,  because  that  region 
lies  near  the  coast  of  Epirus,  which 
still  obeyed  the  Emperors. 

France  offers  herself  for  a  few  re- 
marks, which  show  the  connection  of 
hfer  geographical  structure  with  her 
history.  The  salient  facts  in  French 
geography  are  the  sharp  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  France  and  Spain, 
created  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  between 
France  and  Italy,  created  by  the  Alps. 
It  has  been  found  extremely  difficult 
to  maintain  any  political  connection 
across  these.  Among  the  Romans 
there  was  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween Cis-Alpine  Gaul  and  Trans- 
Alpine  Gaul,  though  the  population 
of  both  sides  was  Gallic ;  and  you 
find  that  when  the  French  kings,  at 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  en- 
deavoured to  keep  a  hold  on  Northern 
Italy,  the  existence  of  the  Alps  was  a 
fatal  obstacle.  They  could  carry  an 
army  across  the  Alps,  but  they  found 
the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in 
keeping  a  country  in  subjection 
divided  by  that  great  mountain  bar- 
rier. The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  Pyrenees.  No  opposition  in 
Europe  is  sharper  than  that  between 


the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  and 
yet  you  are  struck  by  the  fact  that 
along  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  the  lan- 
guage is  almost  the  same  in  Catalonia 
on  the  South,  and  in  Foix  and.Rous- 
sillon  on  the  north,  while  at  the 
western  end  of  the  chain  the  Basque 
race  and  tongue  occupy  both  slopes- 
of  the  mountains.  The  antagonism 
of  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  lies  not 
so  much  in  a  difference  of  race  as  in 
the  fact  that  history  has  impressed  so 
deep  and  diverse  a  stamp  of  nation- 
ality on  each  people.  The  political 
history  of  the  two  countries  has  been 
so  much  severed  by  the  existence  of 
this  mountain  chain,  that  the  Pyrenees 
always  became  a  political  boundary, 
even  when  territories  belonging  ta 
Spain  were  added  to  France.  Charles 
the  Great,  for  instance,  held  the  north- 
east corner  of  Spain,  but  it  was  soon, 
lost.  Some  one  said  after  a  famous 
Franco- Spanish  marriage,  "  The 
Pyrenees  have  ceased  to  exist."  They 
soon  reappeared,  and  Spain  was  again 
the  enemy  of  France.  The  debatable 
ground  in  France  is  in  the  north-east. 
That  is  the  region  through  which  the 
immigrations  come.  It  was  the  open 
gate  whereby  the  Burgundian  and 
Frankish  tribes  entered  Gaul.  So  far 
as  there  is  a  natural  boundary  on  this 
side,  it  is  constituted,  not  as  geo- 
graphers used  to  allege,  by  the  Rhine,, 
but  by  the  mountains,  the  principal 
part  of  which  we  know  under  the 
name  of  the  Vosges,  which  are  really 
the  dividing  line  between  the  Latinized 
Celtic  population  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Germanic  population  on  the  other.. 
It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  you 
have  got  no  division  of  mountains  or 
high  land  running  across  France  from- 
east  to  west;  consequently,  although 
ethnological  or  linguistic  differences 
have  at  various  times  existed  between 
Northern  and  Southern  France,  these 
have  tended  to  disappear.  There 
have  been  many  times  in  the  history 
of  France  when,  if  there  had  been  a. 
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chain  ot  mountains  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire,  or  the  neighbourhood  of 
La  Rochelle,  across  to  Lyons  and 
Geneva,  there  might  have  befallen  a 
permanent  separation  of  France  into 
northern  and  southern  ;  but  such  a 
separation  has  never  taken  place. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  lajigue  d^oc 
was  more  different  from  the  langue 
d'oil  than  from  the  speech  of  Northern 
Italy  ;  and  even  now,  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  passing 
traveller  is  struck  by  the  difference 
between  the  dialects  there  and  those 
of  Northern  France  ;'  but  the  fact 
that  there  is  nothing  that  constitutes 
a  natural  boundary  has  prevented 
a  sharp  separation  of  north  and  south 
in  France,  and  has  made  France  what 
it  is,  an  eminently  unified  country,  in 
spite  of  the  original  diversity  of  its 
races."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bur- 
gundian  kingdom,  which  was  an  im- 
portant political  factor  at  one  time, 
found  itself  cut  in  two  by  the  Jura 
Mountains.  Its  northern  part  in- 
cluded both  Western  Switzerland  and 
Franche  Comte';  but  these  regions, 
because  severed  by  the  Jura,  fell 
asunder,  and  while  Eastern  Bur- 
gundy became  the  western  part  of 
modern  Switzerland,  Western  Bur- 
gundy dropped  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  kings,  and  is  now  as  French 
as  any  other  part  of  France. 

The  British  Isles  do  not  offer  us 
quite  as  much  opportunity  for  observ- 
ing the  influences  of  physical  geo- 
graphy as  those  other  countries  that 
I  have  mentioned.  The  scale  of 
physical  phenomena  in  our  isles  is 
comparatively  small,  and  the  features 
of  our  history  so  peculiar  as  to  require 
a  long  examination  in  order  to  trace 
their   relation    to    our   physical   geo- 

*It  is  worth  remarking  that  there  are  con- 
siderable differences  between  the  population, 
as  also  between  the  architecture,  of  the  parts 
of  France  to  the  east  and  west  respectively  of 
the  Cevennes  and  mountains  of  the  Ardeche. 
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graphy.  But  one  may  attempt  to  indi- 
cate a  tew  points.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  balance  of  population  and 
political  influence  should  have,  witliin 
the  last  hundred  years,  shifted  from 
the  south  to  the  north  of  England. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  north  of  England  ;  per- 
haps also  to  the  larger  immixture  ini 
the  north-eastern  counties  of  Scandi- 
navian blood.  The  discovery  of  the 
coal-fields  and  deposits  of  ironstone' 
has  given  an  immense  impetus  to 
wealth,  to  manufactures,  and  to  poi)u- 
lation  there,  and  has  correspondingly 
shifted  the  balance  of  power.  In  the 
days  of  the  early  Plantagenet  kings 
the  north  was  of  no  account  whatever. 
English  history,  except  in  connection 
with  the  wars  with  the  Scots,  lay 
south  of  the  Trent,  but  it  now  lies 
quite  as  much  to  the  north  as  to  the 
south.  The  same  remark  may  be 
made  with  regard  to  Scotland.  There 
you  have  the  Highlands  dividing  the 
northern  part  from  the  southern,  and 
until  a  century  ago  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Highlands  were  almost  foreigners 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  after  1745,  when 
roads  were  introduced  into  the 
Highlands,  and  the  country  was 
reduced  to  peace  and  order,  that 
the  population  began  to  become  as- 
similated to  that  of  the  Lowlands. 
The  battle-fields  of  Scotland  lie  either 
between  Edinburgh  and  the  English 
border,  or  about  the  frontier  line  of 
the  Lowlands  and  the  Highlands. 
Within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from 
Stirling  Castle  there  are  four  famous 
battlefields  (Lannockburn,  Abbey 
Craig,  Falkirk,  Sheriffmuir)  ;  and  the 
history  of  Scotland,  in  the  romantic 
times  of  the  Stuart  kings,  centres  it- 
self in  the  piece  of  country  from 
Edinburgh  to  Perth  and  Stirling,  in- 
cluding the  so  called  kingdom  of  Fife. 
In  our  most  recent  political  history 
it  is  worth  while  to  notice  how  the 
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Tesults  of  the  late  general  election 
have  been  affected  by  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country.  Some 
people  have  been  astonished  to  find 
that  Eastern  and  Western  Lancashire 
have  returned  members  of  a  different 
political  complexion,  as  have  also 
Western  and  Eastern  Yorkshire ;  but 
the  reason  is  very  obvious  if  you  look 
at  the  geology  and  mineral-bearing 
character  of  the  district.  Eastern 
Yorkshire  is  mainly  agricultural,  and 
all  the  influences  which  the  upper 
class  and  the  farmers  can  bring  to 
bear  on  the  agricultural  population 
have  full  scope  there ;  while  South- 
western Yorkshire  is  manufacturing 
and  mining,  with  a  population  in- 
clined to  Radical  opinions.  In  the 
same  way  Eastern  Lancashire  is  manu- 
facturing and  mining  ;  while  Western 
Lancashire  is  agricultural,  and  dis- 
posed to  follow  the  lead  of  the  old 
land-owning  families.  Those  who 
examine  Lancashire  schools  are  struck 
by  the  difference  between  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  boys  in  the  East  Lancashire 
hill  country  and  the  sluggishness  of 
those  who  dwell  on  the  flats  along  the 
coast  between  Liverpool  and  More- 
cam  be. 

Another  illustration  is  found  in  the 
case  of  Ulster.  The  Scotch  colony 
which  entered  Ulster  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  penetrated  almost  an 
equal  distance  in  every  direction  from 
the  point  where  it  crossed  the  North 
Channel  from  Southern  Scotland  to 
the  Bay  of  Belfast ;  and  if  you  put 
one  end  of  a  compass  on  that  bay 
and  describe  a  semi-circle,  you  will  find 
the  Scotch  Protestant  population  goes 
to  almost  an  equal  distance  all  round, 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  near  London- 
derry until  you  strike  the  Irish  Sea  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newry.  But 
there  is  one  exception  to  this.  It  is 
found  in  the  south-western  division 
of  Down.  The  north  and  east  of 
that  county  are  mainly  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Scotch  settlers. 
But  in  the  south-west  there  is  a  group 


of  lofty  mountains,  the  mountains  of 
MoLirne.  Into  those  mountains  the 
aboriginal  Irish  retired,  and  therefore 
South-West  Down  returns  a  Catholic 
and  Nationalist  member  to  Parlia- 
ment, while  the  other  parts  of  Down 
and  Antrim  return  Protestant  and 
Conservative  members. 

Time  fails  me  to  show  with  pro- 
per detail  the  relations  between  the 
geography  and  the  history  of  North 
America,  a  continent  where  we  see 
many  of  the  features  of  Europe  re- 
peated •  on  a  larger  scale,  but  with 
some  striking,  differences.  I  may, 
however,  observe  how  much  the  eco- 
nomical conditions  of  North  America 
are  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  great 
valley  plain  on  the  Mississippi  River 
lies  open  towards  the  north,  permit- 
ting the  cold  influences  to  be  felt  down 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  there 
does  not  exist  to  the  south  any  great 
reservoir  of  hot  air  similar  to  the 
Sahara.  From  these  and  other  causes 
we  find  much  colder  temperature  in 
the  same  latitude  in  North  America 
than  in  the  Old  World.  New  York  is  in 
about  the  same  latitude  as  Madrid  and 
Naples,  but  has  a  much  more  severe 
climate.  New  Orleans  is  in  about 
the  same  latitude  as  Cairo ;  but,  as 
you  know,  Cairo  is  practically  tropi- 
cal, whereas  New  Orleans  is  not.  It 
is  hot  in  summer,  but  has  a  totally 
different  kind  of  climate  from  Cairo. 
That  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance with  regard  to  the  political  and 
economical  history  of  America.  The 
white  race  maintains  itself  and  is 
capable  of  labour  in  the  Gulf  States, 
although,  to  be  sure,  the  black  race 
works  more  easily  and  increases  more 
rapidly.  All  America  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  seems  likely  to 
cohere  in  one  political  body,  because 
the  West  is  firmly  linked  to  the  East 
and  the  South  through  which  its  com- 
merce reaches  the  sea;  and  because 
there  is  nothing  resembling  a  natural 
boundary  to  sever  any  one  part  of  the 
country  from  any  other.     It  is  only  in 
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a  few  places  that  the  Alleghanies  are 
a  barrier  interrupting  communication. 
On  the  other  hand,  hugs  mountains 
and  wide  deserts  part  CaUfornia  from 
the  Mississippi  States,  and  although 
economic  and  pohtical  forces  will 
probably  continue  to  bind  the  Pacific 
States  to  their  older  sisters,  there  is 
to  some  extent  already  a  Californian 
type  of  manners  and  character  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  prevails  through 
other  parts  of  the  West. 

Before  I  close,  I  will  make  two 
general  observations  as  to  the  different 
relations  that  exist  between  man  and 
Nature  as  time  runs  on  and  history 
works  herself  into  new  forms.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  man  in  his  early 
stages  is  at  the  mercy  of  Nature. 
Nature  does  with  him  practically 
whatever  she  likes.  He  is  obliged  to 
adapt  himself  entirely  to  her.  But,  in 
process  of  time,  he  learns  to  raise 
himself  above  her.  It  is  true  he  does 
so  by  humouring  her,  so  to  speak,  by 
submitting  to  her  forces.  In  the 
famous  phrase  of  Bacon,  Natura  nan 
nisi  parendo  vincitur,  Nature  is  not 
conquered  except  by  obeymg  her ; 
but  the  skill  which  man  acquires  is 
such  as  to  make  him  in  his  higher 
stages  of  development  always  more 
and  more  independent  of  Nature,  and 
able  to  bend  her  to  his  will  in  a  way 
that  aboriginal  man  could  not  do. 
He  becomes  independent  of  climate, 
because  he  has  houses  and  clothes ; 
he  becomes  independent  of  winds, 
because  he  propels  his  vessels  by 
steam  ;  to  a  large  extent  he  becomes 
independent  of  daylight,  because  he 
can  produce  artificial  light.  Think 
what  a  difference  it  makes  to  the  in- 
dustries carried  on  in  our  manufac- 
tories that  we  can  carry  them  on  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  because  we 
have  gas  and  electricity  ;  whereas  six 
centuries  ago  the  workman  in  the 
south  of  Europe  was  able  to  get  many 
more  working  hours  than  a  workman 
in  Northern  Europe.  You  may  say 
that  the  Northern  workman  was  re- 


compensed for  his  winter  darkness  by 
longer  summer  days  ;  but  there  must 
be  a  certain  regularity  about  labour, 
and  in  the  case  of  great  industrial 
establishments  it  is  essential  that  work 
should  proceed  during  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours  all  the  year  round. 
Therefore,  the  discovery  of  artificial 
light  has  been  a  most  important  factor 
in  changing  the  industrial  and  eco- 
nomical conditions  of  Northern  coun- 
tries. In  the  same  way,  the  early 
races  of  man  were  only  able  to  migrate 
as  Nature  made  it  easy  for  them,  by 
giving  smooth  or  narrow  seas  and 
favouring  winds ;  but  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state,  man  is  able  to  migrate 
where  and  how  he  pleases,  and  finds 
conveyance  so  cheap  that  he  can 
carry  labour  from  one  continent  to 
another.  Think  of  the  great  migra- 
tion of  the  Irish  to  America,  of  the 
great  migration  of  the  Chinese  to 
Western  merica  and  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific.  In  Hawaii  the  Chinese  now 
begin  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  labour- 
ing population ;  and  they  are  kept 
with  difficulty  from  occupying  Austra- 
lia. The  enormous  negro  population 
of  North  and  South  America  is  due 
to  the  slave  trade.  We  have  in  our 
own  times  begun  to  import  Indian 
coolies  into  the  West  India  islands, 
whose  staple  products  are  now  due 
to  their  labour.  Such  transfers  of 
population  would  be  impossible  but 
for  the  extreme  cheapness  of  transport 
due  to  recent  scientific  discovery.  In 
considering  how  geography  and  natural 
conditions  affect  the  development  of 
man  we  must  therefore  bear  in  mind 
that  the  longer  he  lives  on  this  planet 
and  becomes  master  of  the  secrets  of 
science,  the  more  he  is  able  to  make 
the  forces  of  Nature  his  servants. 

Another  observation  is,  that  as  the 
relations  of  remote  parts  of  the  world 
to  one  another  have  become  a  great 
deal  closer  and  more  intimate  than 
formerly  \  so  that  the  whole  system 
of  politics  and  commerce  is  now  more 
complex  than  it  was  in  the  ancient  or 
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in  the  mediaeval  world.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  greatest  achievements  of  science 
has  been  in  making  the  world  small, 
and  the  result  of  its  smallness  is  that 
the  fortunes  of  every  race  and  state 
are  now,  or  may  at  any  moment  be- 
come, involved  with  those  of  any 
other.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
swiftness  of  steam  communication, 
partly  to  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
graph, partly  to  cheapness  of  transit, 
which  makes  such  progress  that  an 
invention  like  the  compound  steam 
engine  reduced  the  charge  for  marine 
transportation  something  like  20  or 
30  per  cent.,  and  one  hears  that  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years  im- 
provements in  machinery  and  in  the 
economizing  of  fuel  have  reduced  it 
25  per  cent  more.  I  will  give  two 
instances  of  how  this  works.  One 
is  the  enormous  development  of 
pilgrimages,  particularly  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan world.  Hosts  of  pilgrims 
from  Turkestan,  from  Morocco,  from 
India  and  the  farthest  East,  now  find 
their  way  to  Mecca  by  steamships, 
and  thereby  the  intensity  of  Mussul- 
man feeling,  the  sense  of  solidarity  in 
the  Mohammedan  world,  has  been 
powerfully  quickened.  Another  is 
the  cheapening  of  the  conveyance  of 
food  products.  See  how  that  works. 
Our  English  agriculturists  have  been 
ruined,  not  merely  by  the  greater 
richness  of  virgin  American  soils,  but 
also  by  cheap  transportation  from  the 
North-Western  States  ;  and  now  the 
farmers  of  these  States  are  feeling  the 
competition  of  Indian  wheat  coming 
through  the  Suez  Canal ;  and  every 
railway  that  is  made  in  India,  cheap- 
ening the  conveyance  of  wheat  from 
the  inland  towns  to  Bombay,  and 
every  improvement  in  marine  engines, 
tells  on  the  farmers  in  Minnesota, 
and  by  inflaming  their  animosity 
against  the  railroad  and  elevator  com- 
panies, affects  the  internal  politics  of 
these  new  democratic  communities. 
In  the  same  way,  the  relations  of  the 
different  States  of  Europe  to  one  an- 


other are  altered,  because  the  wealth 
and  trade  of  each  depend  on  various 
articles  of-  exchange  ;  and  so  the 
political  measirres  to  which  each  rul- 
ing statesman  resorts  are  largely  sug- 
gested by  the  commercial  problems 
he  has  to  face.  The  protective  sys- 
tem of  Prince  Bismarck  has  been 
mainly  due  to  the  cheaper  importa- 
tion from  abroad  into  Germany  of  the 
staple  articles  of  food  ;  and  the  at- 
tempt to  foster  the  sugar  industries 
in  the  States  of  Central  Europe  by 
bounties,  all  tell  upon  the  commercial 
relations  of  these  States  with  one  an- 
other and  with  ourselves.  It  is  none 
too  much  to  say  that  this  whole 
planet  of  ours,  as  we  now  know  it,  is 
for  practical  purposes  very  much 
smaller  than  the  world  was  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  To  him  it  ex- 
tended from  Gades  and  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
Black  Sea  at  the  river  Phasis  and  the 
Caucasus  Mountains.  He  just  knew 
of  the  Danube  on  the  north,  and  of 
Ethiopia  on  the  south,  and  that  was 
all.  Yet  that  world  of  his,  2,500 
miles  long  by  1,500  wide,  was  a  far 
larger  world,  with  more  human  variety 
in  it,  more  difficult  to  explore,  with 
fewer  and  fainter  relations  between 
its  different  parts,  than  the  whole 
planet  is  to  us  now,  when  nearly  all 
its  habitable  parts  have  been  surveyed, 
when  the  great  races,  the  great  lan- 
guages, the  great  religions,  spreading 
swiftly  over  its  surface,  are  swallowing 
up  the  lesser.  Yet,  though  the  earth 
has  become  so  much  smaller,  it  is 
not  either  less  interesting  or  less  dif- 
ficult to  interpret,  and  the  problems 
with  which  a  philosophical  geographer 
has  now  to  deal  in  making  his  sci- 
ence available  for  the  purposes  of 
practical  economics  and  politics  are 
as  complex  and  difficult  as  they  ever 
were  before,  and  indeed  grow  more 
complex  and  more  difficult  as  the  re- 
lations of  peoples  and  countries  grow 
closer  and  more  delicate. — Co?item- 
porary  Revieiv. 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

No  8.     David. 

To  read — i  Sam.  xvi.,  xvii.  (parts  of). 

I,  npHE  Young  Shepherd.    (Read 
\       xvi.    I -13.)     Have    had    a 
story  of  a  Judge — to-day  of  one  who 
afterwards  became  a  king.     Who  was 
first  King  of  Israel  ?     Saul  began  well, 
but  soon  disobeyed    God.     Another 
must  be  chosen.     Where  was  one  to 
be    found  ?     What    sort    of    a    king 
would   be   wanted  ?     Brave^   to  fight 
against    enemies —  Wise^    to   rule   a 
great   nation  —  Godly ^   to   teach   fear 
of  God.     God  knew  where  one  such 
to  be  found.     Who  was  sent  to  anoint 
him?  Can  picture  Samuel,  old,  gray- 
haired  (i  Sam.  xii.  2)  prophet,  coming 
to    little    village    of   Bethlehem — the 
sudden    calling  of  the    people    from 
their  work — the  alarm  of  the  elders 
{verse  4) — the  evening  sacrifice — the 
calling  up  of  Jesse's  sons.     What  did 
Samuel  look    at?     Height,  strength, 
•outward  appearance.    What  does  God 
look  at  ?     So  six  sons  passed  by  and 
passed  over.     Where  does  the  right 
one    come     from  ?     How    surprised 
David  must  have  been,  and  his  bro- 
thers, and  Jesse!     But    amuel  did  as 
Ood   told    him.     What    came    upon 
David  ?  Had  already  had  measure  of 
God's  Spirit — knew  God — loved  Him 
— sang  His    praises    when   in   fields, 
(Psa.  viii.,  xxiii.,  etc.),  now  has  the 
special  gift  of  Spirit  to  prepare  him 
for  future  life. 

II.  The  Young  Courtier.  (Read 
jcvi.  14-23.)  What  was  the  matter 
with  Saul  ?  Had  forsaken  God— dis- 
pleased Him,  and  evil  spirit  permitted 
now  to  trouble  him.  Probably  showed 
itself  by  low  spirits,  sulky  temper,  etc. 
What  do  the   servants  suggest?     So 


David  is  sent  for.  Another  surprise 
to  him.  What  a  change  from  fields 
— minding  flock — to  a  king's  court. 
But  what  a  good  thing  for  him  to 
learn  about  court  life — make  friends 
there — be  prepared  for  future  life. 
What  did  he  take  with  him  ?  Eastern 
custom  to  take  a  present.  How  did 
Saul  regard  him?  Probably  no  idea 
of  what  Samuel  had  done  to  him. 
See  another  instance  of  God's  working 
things  together  for  good.  What  effect 
did  the  playing  have  ?  No  wonder 
Saul  loved  him — kept  him  with  him 
— made  him  his  armour-bearer. 

III.  The  Young  Warrior. 
(Read  xvii.  32-37.)  Story  well 
known — need  only  point  out  one  or 
two  things.  See  David's /rz/i-/.  God 
had  helped  him  before,  and  would 
again.  Also  his  boldness.  Goes  out 
unarmed  and  alone  against  the  giant. 
What  was  the  result  ?  The  giant  killed 
— enemy  defeated — the  country  saved. 

Lessons.  Notice  the  following 
points  in  David's  character  : — (i)  His 
seeking  God  early.  Seems  to  have 
feared  God  from  his  earliest  childhood. 
Began  well,  and  so  went  on  well.  (2) 
His  discretion.  When  in  Saul's  coui  t 
behaved  wisely,  and  made  friends— - 
fitting  himself  for  future  life.  (3)  His 
courage— both  bodily  and  morally.  A 
splendid  example  for  boys.  Secret 
of  all  was  presence  of  God's  Spirit  in 
his  heart. 

Text-  Even  a  child  is  known  by 
his  doings. — Quiver. 


No.  9.     Solomon. 

To  read — i  Chron.  xxviii.  ;   2  Chron. 
i.  (parts  of). 

I.  A    Pious    Father.     (Read    i 
Chron.  xxviii.  5-10,  20,  21.)     David's 
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long  reign  of  forty  years  come  to  an 
end — was  called  man  after  God's  own 
heart — loved  and  served  God  much 
— yet  guilty  of  great  sin.  But  hav- 
ing repented  (Ps.  li.)  was  pardoned. 
Was  very  anxious  to  build  a  temple 
for  God — not  allowed  to  do  so,  be- 
cause had  shed  much  blood.  So 
spends  last  days  in  giving  good  ad- 
vice to  Solomon,  a  lad  about  eighteen. 
What  does  he  urge  upon  him  ?  {a) 
To  study  God's  Word.  What  must 
he  seek  for  and  keep  ?  (Verse  8.) 
Not  merely  what  is  written  in  the 
Law  of  Moses,  but  would  learn  God's 
will  day  by  day.  {b)  To  serve  God 
perfectly.  David  had  served  God, 
but  had  fallen  into  grievous  sin — 
wants  his  son  to  avoid  his  errors, 
and  give  whole  heart  to  God.  Re- 
minds him  how  God  searches  even 
the  thoughts.  Then  he  will  have  a 
happy  and  prosperous  life,  {c)  To 
honour  God's  House.  David  has  done 
all  he  can — has  made  the  plan — col- 
lected the  materials — arranged  the 
order  of  Priests,  Levites,  and  services. 
Now  Solomon  must  carry  it  out — 
need  have  no  anxiety — God  will  be 
with  him  (verse  20)  and  enable  him 
to  finish  it. 

II.  A  Wise  Son.  (Read  2  Chron. 
i.  1-12.).  The  king  dead — David — 
shepherd,  psalmist,  prophet,  king — 
the    new    king    reigns.      All    in    his 


favour.  Country  prosperous  and  at 
peace.  Is  himself  young,  vigorous, 
popular.  People  contented — willing 
to  obey  him.  Notice  two  things  : — 
{a)  He  begins  well.  Old  proverb  says, 
"  Well  begun,  half  done."  What  is 
his  first  act  ?  He  dedicates  himself 
to  God.  Assembles  all  the  people 
at  Gibeon.  What  was  there  ?  Moses' 
tabernacle  with  the  brazen  altar. 
What  does  he  offer  ?  This  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  God.  Shows  the 
people  whom  he  intends  to  serve. 
Desires  them  to  Join  in  public  worship 
of  God.  {b).  Seeks  wisdom.  Public 
worship  not  enough — must  be  devo- 
tion of  heart  to  God.  Question  on 
the  dream.  What  offer  does  God 
make  him  ?  What  does  he  choose  ? 
Why  does  Solomon  choose  wisdom  ? 
Feels  his  own  insufficiency.  David 
was  great  and  wise^ — he  is  young  and 
ignorant,  and  with  great  responsibility. 
His  prayer  heard — he  receives  all  he 
asks,  and  more  —  wisdom,  riches, 
honour — everything  to  help  the  young 
king.  What  a  happy  and  useful  life 
lies  before  him  !  Alas  !  know  how 
afterward  he  fell  away  from  God. 
Love  of  pleasure  was  his  ruin.  Still, 
so  far,  all  is  well,  and  his  second  act 
was  to  build  a  great  Temple  for  God's 
House. 

Text.      The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that 
is  wisdom. — Quiver. 


THE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  EASTER 
HOLIDAYS. 


Editor  ^/The  Monthly  : 

SIR, — It  seems  to  me  there  is  some- 
thing very  inconsistent  in  the 
Teachers'  Association  recommending 
a  change  in  the  time  of  holding  the 
Convention,  from  the  second  week  in 
August  to  the  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  before  Good  Friday. 
Those  who  voted   for  the  change 


either  believe  in  the  "  Christian  year  " 
or  they  do  not.  If  they  believe  in  it, 
how  can  they  propose  to  hold  a  con- 
vention on  the  days  specially  set 
apart  to  commemorate  the  sufferings 
of  our  blessed  Lord  ?  If  they  do  not 
believe  in  the  Christian  year,  they 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  secular 
holiday.  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
ignore   or  scoff  at   religious  seasons 
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should  remember  that  without  them 
we  should  have  neither  Christmas  nor 
Easter  holidays.  Why,  then,  should 
we  profess  to  honour  these  solemn 
days,  and  then  prostitute  them  to  un- 
worthy purposes  ? 

But  is  not  the  real  reason  to  be 
traced  to  a  desire  to  get  away  from 
the  hated  school  room  ?  When  Solo- 
mon said,  "  Hell  and  destruction  are 


never  full,"  possibly  he  had  in  his 
mind's  eye  those  teachers  who  care  not 
whose  funeral  it  is  provided  they  can 
get  another  holiday.  Would  it  not  be 
well  if  some  of  these  gentlemen  were 
to  look  out  for  a  profession  which  has 
less  work  and  longer  vacations  ? 

J.  H.  Knight. 
Lindsay^  August  24. 


EDITORIAL.  ' 


UNIVERSITY  ^DERATION. 

THE  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  by  a 
vote  of  138  to  113,  decided  to  adopt 
the  scheme  of  University  Federation. 
The  discussion  excited  a  good  deal 
of  interest,  and  lasted  three  days. 
The  vote  was  a  close  one,  and  unless 
the  opponents  to  the  scheme  agree  to 
heartily  support  what  they  so  ably, 
so  strenuously  and  no  doubt  conscien- 
tiously oppose,  the  scheme  will  be  a 
failure. 

A  most  important  departure  is  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Potts  as  Secretary 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  in  Canada — "  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place."  We  cordially 
greet  him  as  the  chief  executive 
officer  in  education  of  this  influential 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church. 


THE    RECENT   HIGH    SCHOOL    EN- 
TRANCE EXAMINATION. 

THE  Minister  of  Education  has  is- 
sued a  circular  in  reference  to  the 
recent  Entrance  Examination,  the 
first  sentence  of  which  reads  thus  : 
"  In  view  of  the  complaints  made  re- 
specting the  papers  prepared  for  the 
recent  Entrance  Examination  to  High 
Schools,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to 
confirm  every  recommendation  made 
by  the  local  Board  of  Examiners." 

Now  we  are  quite  sure  Mr.  Ross 
did  not   confirm  these  recommenda- 


tions, because,  like  the  unjust  judge, 
he  was  wearied  with  the  numerous 
complaints,  but  because  these  com- 
plaints were  just,  and  because  the 
work  of  the  examiners  was  not  wisely 
done.  No  doubt,  there  is  room  for 
improvement,  as  he  implies,  m  the 
method  of  preparing  pupils  for  this 
examination,  and  it  is  a  sad  commen- 
tary upon  our  system  of  training 
teachers  that  he  has  to  admonish  them 
that  there  should  be  "  more  thought- 
ful teaching,  more  mental  training, 
and  less  dependence  upon  memory 
simply."  Why  should  not  all  this  be 
made  part  of  their  creed  before  they 
become  teachers  at  all  ? 

We  think  those  teachers  are  right 
who  say  that  history  cannot  be  pro- 
perly taught  at  the  age  when  pupils 
enter  the  High  School.  In  proof  of 
this  statement,  we  will  refer  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Minister  himself  in 
support  of  the  contrary  opinion.  He 
says  :  "  Is  it  not  possible  for  the 
pupil  to  give  an  intelligent  idea  of  the 
higher  civilization  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation of  Great  Britain  as  compared 
with  its  condition  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Julius  Caesar — of  the  bold 
stand  made  by  King  Alfred  time  and 
again  against  the  Danes — of  the  des- 
potism of  the  Stuarts — of  the  benefits 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus — of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Georges,  etc.  ?  " 

The  meaning  of  the  first  few  words 
is    rather   obscure,    but   the    context 
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proves  that  he  means  the  civilization 
of  the  Britons,  not  that  of  the  Romans. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  pupil 
who  is  prepared  to  enter  the  High 
School  should  be  able  to  give  an 
intelligent  idea  of  that  higher  civiliza- 
tion, so  far  as  it  really  existed  ;  but  to 
do  this  he  would  only  have  to  memo- 
rize a  fact  which  could  hardly  be 
called  a  leading  one.  What  causes 
which  led  to  this  higher  civilization 
is  a  much  more  important  question, 
and  this  is  just  what  the  pupil,  from 
immaturity  of  mind,  would  be  unable 
to  answer.  It  would  require  an  effort 
of  memory  only  "  to  give  an  intelli- 
gent idea  of  the  bold  stand  King 
Alfred  made  time  and  again  against 
the  Danes  "  ;  but  it  would  need  much 
more  than  an  effort  of  memory  to 
enable  the  ordinary  Fourth  Book 
pupil  to  give  an  intelligenl  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  why  he  is  called 
*'  The  Great  "  ;  yet  it  is  the  ability  to 
answer  such  a  question  as  this  which 
is  a  true  test  of  the  proper  study  of 
history.  It  would  be  easier  to  give 
from  memory  an  intelligent  idea  of 
the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts  than  it 
would  be  for  the  average  Fourth  Book 
pupil  to  form  that  idea  in  his  own 
mind.  We  need  hardly  say  which  of 
these  the  proper  study  of  history 
should  aim  at,  and  which  is  within 
the  scope  of  the  Fourth  Book  pupil. 
The  other  instances  might  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  expect  maturity  of  mind 
enough,  on  the  part  of  Fourth  Book 
pupils,  to  go  beyond  stating  the  mere 
facts  of  history,  and  as  these  are  ad- 
mittedly of  little  value  by  themselves, 
it  would  be  better  to  drop  the  study 
from  the  Fourth  Class  programme 
altogether.  Mr.  Ross  enumerates 
literature,  grammar  and  history  as 
the  subjects  which  offered  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  candidates.  He  might  have 
included  spelling,  for  this  was  of  such 
a  preposterous  character,  that  we  have 
heard  of  one  presiding  examiner,  at 


least,  who  did  not  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce some  of  the  words  correcdy, 
and  a  number  of  the  more  intelligent 
examiners  felt  compelled  to  exemplify 
the  words  in  phrases  or  sentences  for 
the  information  of  the  candidates. 


THE  SEVEM  LAWS  OF  TEACHING.* 

THIS  little  book  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  science  and  art  of 
education.  It  could  only  have  been 
written  by  a  man  who  had  thought 
long  and  seriously  upon  what  had 
come  under  his  observation  in  the 
school  room.  %Tke  book  would  be 
a  most  useful  one  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  our  student  teachers  to 
"  read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  di- 
gest." Indeed,  if  we  except  Professor 
Payne's  lectures,  we  know  of  no  vol- 
ume that  is  equal  to  it  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  Dr.  Gregory  fails  in  any 
point,  it  is  in  the  illustrations  he  uses, 
which  in  many  instances  throw  no  ad- 
ditional light  upon  his  meaning.  As 
our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know 
what  his  Seven  Laws  of  Teaching  are, 
we  give  them  here  : 

(i)  A  teacher  must  be  one  who 
KNOWS  the  lesson  or  truth  to  be 
taught.  (2)  A  learner  is  one  who 
ATTENDS  with  interest  the  lesson 
given.  (3)  The  language  used  as  a 
MEDIUM  between  teacher  and  learner 
must  be  common  to  both.  (4)  The 
lesson  to  be  learned  must  be  expli- 
cable in  the  terms  of  truth  already 
known  by  the  learner — the  unknown 
must  be  explained  by  the  known. 
(5)  Teaching  is  arousing  and  using 
the  pupil's  mindX.Q  form  in  it  a  desired 
conception  or  thought.  (6)  Learning 
is  thinking  into  one's  own  under- 
standing a  new  idea  or  truth.  (7) 
The  test  and  proof  of  teaching  done, 
the  finishing  and  fastening  process, 
must  be  a  Re-viewing,  Re-thinking, 
Re-knowing  and  Re-producing  of 
the  knowledge  taught. 

*By  John  M.  Gregory,  LL.D.  Congrega- 
lional  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society, 
Boston. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


NOTES. 

BY    M.    GLASHAN. 

See  June-July^   No.  p.  244.. 

Q.  I.  appeared  some  two  years  ago  in  a 
paper  set  to  candidates  for  junior  matricula- 
tion in  Toronto  University.  On  this  ac- 
count and  from  the  fact  that  the  problem  is 
a  particular  case  of  a  well-known  elementary 
theorem  an  examiner  mitjht  reasonably  as- 
sume that  the  question  would  not  be  strange 
to  pupils  trained  by  mathematical  masters. 
Any  candidate  who  fully  understood  the 
meaning  of  an  exponent  might  have  solved 
the  problem  by  simple  division. 

Q.  2  can  be  worked  by  multiplication  and 
addition,  or  be  made  an  exercise  in  factoring. 

Q.  3  {a)  and  (^l')  are  easy  exercises  in  the 
theory  of  divisors  and  the  principle  of  sym- 
metry. The  examinees  are  told  that  the 
factors  are  linear,  therefore  fiey  know,  or 
ought  to  know,  that  there  are  but  five  forms 
of  factor  they  need  try.  The  problems  here 
given  involve  the  three  simplest  types. 

Q.  4  is  an  example  of  the  form  in  which 
homogeneous  simple  equations  usually  pre- 
sent themselves  in  actual  investigations.  As 
the  required  result  is  given  and  only  the 
proof  of  its  accuracy  required,  a  candidate 
whose  strength  lay  in  mathematics  would 
supply  the  proof  instantly  thus : — 
{2x  -y)  +  {2y  -  2)  +  (2g  -  x) 

*'      (2a  +  (5)  +  (2^  +  r)  +  (2f  +  fl)    "" 

12(2^  -y)  + 1 3(27  -  z)  +  17(22 -j;) 

I2(2a  +  (J)  +  I3(2^+r)+   I7(2r  +  fl!)' 

«'.   result  required. 

Q.  5  is  an  example  of  the  most  important 
use  in  algebra  of  the  process  for  finding 
H.  C.  F. 

Q.  6  affords  an  illustration  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  widely  useful  theorem  : 


ii^r   ^       ^  ^      wa+  nc  „ 

b       d*  '  '    b      mb  +  nd 

An  examinee  strong  in  mathematics  would 
instantly  notice  that  the  first  three  numera- 
tors can  be  derived  from  each  other  by 
cyclic  substitutions  of  (.*:,  y-z)  and  that 
therefore  their  sum  is  a  numerical  multiple 
oi  x  +  y  -z,  the  fourth  numerator ;  hence  the 
sum  of  their  denominators  is  t  e  same  multi- 
ple of  6,  the  fourth  denominator.  This  gives 
the  value  of  x  at  once,  and  the  values  of 
y  and  z  follow  easily.  A  "Third  Class" 
examinee,  looking  at  the  paper,  proposed 
the  following  instantaneous  solution  : 

Each  of  the  given  fractions 

[x+y-z)  +  (4j;  +  2>'-32)  -  {zx  +  zv-^z) 


6+ (4^-1) -(^+5) 


_3f_ 
3^ 


etc. 


Q.  7  is  an  easy  simultaneous  quadratic. 

Q.  8  is  a  very  simple  problem  in  elimina- 
ti  n,  one  of  the  commonest  operations  in 
algebra. 

Q.  9  is  an  ordinary  problem.  It  was 
taken,  slightly  modified,  from  an  algebra 
pap  r  set  to  bjys  and  girls  in  England,  and 
might  therefore  be  judged  not  too  difficult 
for  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  valid 
for  life  in  Ontario. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


Editors: 


H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
W.  H.  Eraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

I.  Point  out  all  the  phrases  in  the  follow- 
ing   extract,    and    show    the     grammatical 
value  and  relatijn  of  each  : 
Then  he  climbed  to  the  tower  of  the  church. 
Up  the  wooden  stairs,  with  stealthy  tread. 
To  the  belfry  chamber  overhead, 
And  startled  the  pigeons  from  their  perch 
On  the  sombre  rafters,  that  round  him  made 
Masses  and  movin,'  shapes  of  shade  ; 
Up  the  light  ladder,  slender  and  tall, 
To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall, 
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Where  he  paused  to  listen  and  look  down 
A  reioment  on  the  roofs  of  the  quiet  town, 
And  the  moonlight  flowing  over  all. 

2.  Contract  the  following  complex  sen- 
tences to  simple  ones  : 

{a)  It  attracted  the  attention  of  all  that 
were  present. 

{b)  It  is  probable  that  he  is  not  the  author. 

{c)  He  stayed  with  us  while  the  trial  was 
going  on. 

{<£)  Most  of  the  painters  whom  she  em- 
ployed were  foreigners. 

{e)  I  did  not  hear  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
man who  spoke  last. 

(/")  When  he  was  fourteen  years  old  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  printer. 

{g)  I  can't  let  you  go  unless  he  gives  per- 
mission. 

{h)  When  he  learned  how  much  it  was 
worth  he  was  greatly  elated. 

(/)  The  age  in  which  we  live  is  noted  for 
marvellous  inventions. 

(y)  He  felt  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the 
statements  which  the  lecturer  had  made 
were  correct. 

3.  Change  the  voice  of  the  verbs  in  the 
following : 

(a)  They  at  once  sent  for  the  nearest 
doctor. 

{b)  He  was  taken  to  task  for  it  by  his 
father. 

{c)  It  will  probably  never  be  known  who 
wrote  it. 

(</)  The  secretary  told  us  that  application 
would  be  received  to- day. 

(e)  Has  the  plan  he  spoke  of  been  tried  by 
any  one  here  ? 

(/)  He  might  have  got  rid  of  it  in  another 
way. 

{g)  The  question  for  us  to  consider  is  how 
miy  the  evil  be  prevented. 

(h)  They  all  looked  on  him  as  an  authority. 

(?)  Apples  which  are  intended  to  be  kept 
should  be  picked  by  hand. 

(/)  As  might  have  been  expected  the 
children  had  broken  it. 

4.  (a)  Change  from  direct  to  indirect 
narrative : 

"Brothers,"  said  Gray  Eagle,  as  soon  as 
they  were  gathered  round,  "an  accident  has 
befallen  me,  but  let  not   this  prevent  your 


going  to  a  warmer  climate.  Winter  is 
rapidly  approaching,  and  you  cannot  re- 
main here.  It  is  better  that  I  alone  should 
die,  'han  for  you  all  to  suffer  on  my  account.'^ 
{Jb)  Change  from  indirect  to  direct: 
With  one  voice  they  replied  that  they 
would  not  forsake  him.  They  would  share 
his  sufferings ;  they  would  abandon  their 
journey,  and  take  care  of  him  as  he  had  done 
of  them  before  they  were  all  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  If  the  chill  climate 
killed  him  it  [should  kill  them  ;  and  whether 
he  lived  or  died  they  would  live  or  die  with 
him. 

5.  Express  each  of  the  following  in  at 
least  two  different  ways,  changing  both  the 
construction  and  the  language  : 

(a)  The  atmosphere  is  composed  princi- 
pally of  two  gases — oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

(b)  His  prices  were  higher  than  any  other 
portrait  painter  had  asked. 

(c)  Water  is  indispensable  to  both  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable  world. 

{d)  The  chief  supplies  of  gold  are  ob- 
tained from  California  and  Australia.  , 

{e)  To  the  mariner  the  barometer  is  of 
great  service  by  enabling  him  to  foretell  the 
approach  of  a  storm. 

6.  Re-wiite  in  your  own  words  : 
Well  by  his  visage  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalwart  knight,  and  keen. 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been. 

The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  revealed 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field ; 
His  eyebrows  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 
Showed  spirit  proud,  and  prompt   to  ire  ; 
Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 

7.  Combine  into  not  more  than  ten  sen- 
tences : 

Once  the  weather  was  very  dry.  A  crow 
was  thirsty.  She  searched  everywhere  for 
water.  She  could  not  find  a  drop.  She 
was  croaking  for  sorrow.  She  spied  a  jug. 
She  flew  down  at  once.  She  eagerly  pushed 
in  her  bill.  It  was  of  no  use.  There  was 
plenty  of  water  in  the  jug.  She  could  not 
reach  it.  The  neck  of  the  vessel  was  so 
narrow.  She  tried  for  half  an  hour  to  reach 
it.  It  was  in  vain.  She  attempted  to  tip 
the  jug  over.  It  was  too  heavy  for  her. 
She  could  not  stir  it.     She  was  in  despair* 
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She  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up.  A  new 
thought  struck  her.  It  was  to  drop  stones 
into  the  jug.  Then  the  water  would  rise 
higher.  In  time  it  would  rise  to  her  bill. 
She  was  nearly  fainting  with  thirst.  She  set 
bravely  to  work.  She  dropped  in  stones. 
Each  time  the  water  rose.  Not  half  an  hour 
passed.     The  clever  crow  had  drunk  her  fill. 

8.  Divide  the  following  into  clauses,  and 
tell  the  grammatical  value  and  relation  of 
each  : 

(a)  By  the  time  when  some  of  the  boys 
that  read  this  article  have  become  old  men, 
the  American  bison  will  probably  be  .seen 
only  in  places  where  it  is  kept  for  curiosity's 
sake. 

(Jb)  At  the  close  of  the  day,  the  three 
brothers  that  remained,  mounting  to  the  very 
top  of  the  tree,  with  Gray  Eagle  in  their 
arms,  watched  them  as  they  vanished  away 
southward,  till  their  forms  blended  with  the 
air  and  were  wholly  lost  to  sight. 

{c)  And  when  the  long  grass  rustled  near, 
Beneath  some  hastening  tread, 
He  started  up  with  a  quivering  ear, 
For   he    thought  'twas  the  step  of  his 

master  dear 
Returning  ixova.  the  dead. 

9.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  last 
question. 

CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

BRADLEY'S  ARNOLD. 

Exercise  35  A. 

I.  Fili'J  tuo  jam  diu  familiarissime  utor, 
qui  mihi  ingenio  potius  ac  virtute  quam  vel 
vultu  vel  corporis  habitu  patris  esse  similis 
videtur.  2.  Nolite  eum  qui  Deorum  (im- 
mortasktium)  beneficiis  tam  bene  tam  pruden- 
ter  usus  est  (or  sit)  merito  honore  ac  laude 
privare.  3.  Facere  non  possum  quin  tua 
opera  credam  factum  esse  ut  hoc  periculo 
defunctus  sim,  4.  Omnes  qui  te  salvum 
volumus  hoc  unum  optamus,  ut  liceat  tibi 
magistratu  isto  cum  dignitate,  cum  emolu- 
ment© tuo,  fungi  ;  omnes  probitate  tua  ac 
modestia  confidimus,  omnes  (in)  amicitia 
tua  gloriamur.     5.  Tuo  fretus  subsidio,  eos 


qui  contra  regem  suum  arma  sumpserant, 
gravi  suppHcio  afficere  ausus  sum.  6.  Sibi 
semper  confidebat,  et  in  terrni  fortuna  et 
exiguo  victu  suis  rebus  contentus  esse  quam 
alienis  opibus  nili  maluit.  7.  Omnibus  re- 
bus quibus  ad  vitam  opus  est  liber  carere, 
quam  in  servili  conditione  divitiis  circum- 
fluere  maluit. 

Exercise  35  B. 

I.  Pollicetur  omnia  se  nobis  quae  opus 
sint  suppeditaturum.  2.  Consulto  magis 
nobis  quam  properato  opus  est;  haec  enim 
victoria  vereor  ne  nimio  nobis  constiterit. 
3.  Patre  tuo,  viro  praeclarissimo,  adolescens 
amico  usus  sum  (or  utebar)  ;  singulari  ille 
ingenio  fuit,  summa  virtute  (or  optimis 
moribus).  4.  Qui  patrem  suum  occiderunt 
et  contra  regem  conjuravere,  eos  gravissimis 
se  suppliciis  affecturum  esse  sperat.  5.  Qui 
vert  or  ne  miseratione  tanta  atque  venia, 
quanta  hodie  ei  opus  est,  parum  dignus 
yideatur.  6.  Patris  mei  fortuna  nihil  un- 
quam  beatius  concipere  animo  possis  ;  qui 
ita  summo  magistratu  functus  est  ut  domes- 
ticae  vitae  dulcedine  frueretur.  7.  Tua 
fretus  benevolentia.  Uteris,  quas  ad  me  per 
filium  meum  misisti,  uti  non  dubitavi.  8. 
Num  quisquam  hoc  homine  laude  dignior, 
supplicio  indignior  potest  esse. 

Exercise  44. 
I.  In  hac  tanta  trepidatione  ac  tumultu, 
Imperator  a  sinistro  cornu  cum  leg^tis  con- 
spectus est.  2.  Jam  ab  hostium  equitatu 
securus  erat,  et  adhortantis  vox  prae  laetan- 
tium  et  exultantione  clamore  vix  audiri  potuit. 
3.  Vereor  ne  de  exercitu  nostro  actum  sit ; 
dies  continuos  decem  a  re  frumentaria  mag- 
nopere  laboratum  est ;  a  fronte,  a  latere,  a 
tergo  instant  hostes ;  omnes  finitimae  na- 
tiones  in  armis  sunt;  nusquam  spes  auxilii  ; 
equidem  vero  in  his  tantis  periculis  de  sum- 
ma re  desperare  nolo.  3.  Confestim  a 
proelio,  productos  captivos  caedunt ;  a  duce 
incipiunt ;  nulli  parcitur ;  omnes  ad  unum 
trucidantur.  4.  A  te  igitur  incipiam,  cives 
tuos  pro  aris  et  focis  pugnare  fingis  ;  idem 
prae  te  fers  in  fines  nostros  incursiones  eos 
saepe  fecisse,  et  nuUo  lacessente,  nuUo  re 
pugnante,  agrum  nostruir.  ferro  et  igni  popu- 
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latos  esse.  5.  Adolescentem  hunc  a  puero 
notum  habeo ;  et  pater  ejus,  et  ipse  vivo 
patre  tuo  saepissime  apud  me  commorati 
sunt ;  nee  quidquam  ei  vel  a  doctrina  vel  a 
nitura  deesse  arbilror.  6.  Proea  quam 
mihi  civis  niei  demandaverunt  potestate,  eos 
■qui  bene  de  republica  meriti  sunt  praemiis 
sum  afifecturus,  de  citeris  pro  delictis  poenas 
sumam.  7.  Tibi,  quantum  in  me  erit,  opem 
feram,  sed  vereor  ne  de  spe  tua  actum  sit. 
S.  Nolim  te  de  spe  tua  dejicere,  sed  frater 
tuus  vereor  ne  infecta  re  redierit.  9.  For- 
tissimum  se  ut  in  re  tam  trepida,  praestitit, 
et  omnes  ei  debemus  pro  ejus  in  nos  et  in 
rempublicam  meritis  gratiam  refcrre.  10. 
Omnes  quae  in  occuHs  sunt  spectare  oportet; 
erebus  futuris  pendere  nihil  prcdest. 

EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

MIDSUMMER  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

Second  Class  Teachers. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Examiner — ^J.  J.  Tilley. 

Notj-:. — Candidates  will  take  only  six 
questions,  but  of  these  the  first  and  sixth 
must  be  two.     Questions  of  equal  value. 

1.  Compare  the  natural  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  the  different  continents. 

2.  Name  the  different  functions  fulfilled 
by  mountains,  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

3.  Describe  the  Trade  Winds  and  account 
for  iheirtexistence. 

4.  Account  for  the  difference  between  the 
climate  of  Labrador  and  the  climate  of 
Ireland. 

5.  Where  are  the  following,  and  with 
what  events  are  they  associated  in  history  : — 
Corunni,  Tel-el-Kebir,  Vicksburg,  Ridge- 
way,  Orleans,  Londonderry,  Shrewsbury, 
Sedan  ? 

6.  Between  what  principal  towns  and 
cities  in  Ontario  and  in  ihe  United  States  is 
commerce  carried  on,  and  what  commodi- 
ties are  exchanged  ? 

7.  («)  Account  for  the  variation  in  the 
length  of  our  days  and  nights. 

{l>)  At  12  o'clock  p.m.  of  midsummer  to 
an  observer  23^  degrees  from  the  North 
Pole,  where  will  the  sun  be  ? 


(c)  If  a  man  were  to  travel  around  the 
earth  in  just  one  year,  in  what  direction 
must  he  go  to  have  366  days  in  that  year  ? 
Explain. 

8.  Where,  and  for  what  noted,  are : — 
Palermo,  Basle,  Hull,  Odessa,  Toulon,  Car- 
diff, Bologna,  Cracow,  Nottingham,  Cron- 
stadt,  Funchal,  Tiflis,  Mandalay,  Beyrout, 
Lahore,  Balkh,  Tokio,  Fez,  Monrovia, 
Auckland  ? 


Special  Paper  Jor  Second  Class  Candidates 
not  taking  the  Commercial  Option — equiva- 
lent to  Third  Class  Paper. 

BOOK-KEEPING   AND   WRITING. 

Examiner — Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A. 

Note. — The  value  of  the  Writing  will  be 
estimated  from  the  work  as  a  whole,  and 
from  the  work  on  No.  4  in  particular  ;  and 
40  marks  additional  will  be  allowed  as  the 
maximum  in  Writing. 

1.  State  what  is  meant  in  the  language  of 
Book-keeping  by  the  terms  : — Assignment, 
Balance  of  Trade,  Concern,  Embargo,  Hy- 
pothecate, Liquidate,  Letter  of  Credit,  Pro- 
test, Tariff.     [10.] 

2.  Of  what  does  a  business  transaction 
consist? 

In  a  strictly  cash  business  what  accounts 
only  are  necessary  ?     [5.] 

3.  Journalize  : — 

[a)  I  lost  $20.00 ;  paid  f  jr  advertising 
loss  $1.00  ;  paid  finder  for  returning  me  the 
money  $1.50. 

[b)  Dunne  buys  from  me  :  10  Hhds.  N.  O. 
Molasses  625  gals,  at  40c. ;  20  Hf.  Ch. 
Ool.  Tea,  1,000  lbs.  at  50c.  ;  17  Bags  Rio 
Coffee,  1,500  lbs.  at  i6c.  He  pays  $500  in 
cash,  gives  his  note  for  $300,  and  pays  the 
balance  by  an  order  on  Thompson,  which 
Thompson  accepts. 

{c)  Dunne  pays  his  note  before  maturity, 
and  I  allow  him  a  discount  of  $4.00.      [15  1 

4    Referring  to  No.  3  : — 

(a)  Write  the  Advertisement,  the  Note 
and  the  Order. 

{b)  Make  out  Dunne's  bill  of  goods  in 
proper  form,  and  use  it  as  a  specimen  of 
your  method  of  folding  and  filing  business 
papers. 
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(r)  Write  as  for  Ledger  use,  the  titles  of 
the  different  accounts  named  in  No.  3. 

[d]  Write  a  letter  of  introduction  incur- 
ring liability.     [2$  ] 

5.  What  are  the  different  senses  in  which 
the  expression  "Discounting  a  Note  "  may 
be  taken?  Name  the  principal  parties  to  a 
Promissory  Note  and  state  their  respective 
obligations.      [lO.] 

6.  Give  Day  Book  entries  for  the  follow- 
ing : 

(rt)  Merchandise  Dr $1,000 

To  Bills  Payable $600 

* '  Cash 400 

{b)  Cash  Dr $1,018 

To  Bills  Receivable. .  $1,000 

"  Interest   18 

[c)   Loss  and  Gain  Dr $  1 50 

Cash 100 

To  Bills  Receivable. .  $250 

[I5-] 

7.  Give  the  principal  means  of  detecting 
errors  in  posting.  Briefly  state  how  you 
would  corre  t  errors  in  the  Day  Book,  Jour- 
nal and  Ledger,  respectively.     [10.] 

8.  In  balancing  his  books  what  facts 
must  the  merchant  take  into  consideration 
in  order  to  obtain  a  just  view  of  the  state  of 
his  affairs?     [lo.] 


PRINCIPLES   OF    READING   AND   ORTHOEPY. 

Examiner— J.  Dearness. 

I.  "Mr.  Hastings,"  he  says,  "could  not 
himself  dictate  to  the  Nabob,  nor  permit  the 
commander  of  the  Company's  troops  to  dic- 
tate how  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on." 
No,  to  be  sure.  Mr.  Hastings  had  only  to 
put  down  by  main  force  the  brave  struggle 
of  innocent  men  fighting  for  their  liberty. 
Their  military  resistance  crushed,  his  duties 
ended  ;  and  then  he  had  only  to  fold  his 
arms  and  look  on  while  their  villages  were 
burned  and  their  children  butchered.  Will 
Mr.  Gleig  seriously  maintain  this  opinion? 
Is  any  rule  more  plain  than  this,  that  who- 
ever voluntarily  gives  to  another  irresistible 
power  over  human  beings  is  bound  to  take 
order  that  such  power  shall  not  be  barbar- 
ously abused  ? 

(a)  What   is  the    ruling   feeling  in    "  No 


.    .    .    butchered,"  11.  4-9  ;  and  how  should 
it  be  expre-sed?     [4.] 

{b)  Is  "himself"  (1.  i)  emphatic?  Give 
reason  for  your  answer.     [2.] 

{c)  How  would  you  in  reading  show  the 
connection  between  "  dictate  '  (1.  2)  and  its 
objective  clause?      [2.] 

[d)  Mark    the   inflection   on    "crushed" 
(1.  7),  "opinion"  (1.  10),  "abused"  (1.  14) 
Give  reason  in  each  case.      [6.] 

{e)  Separate  the  grammatical  (or  ac- 
centual) groups  of  words  in  the  last  sentence 
("Is  .  .  .  abused "),  and  underline  the 
emphatic  word  or  words  in  each  group.  [5.I 

2.    Cassius  to  B'  utus : 

For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 

I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd. 
Than  what  I  fear,  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 

{a)  What  is  the  predominant  passion  in 
Cassius'  speech  ?  In  Caesar's?  What  is  the 
natural  expression  of  each  in  voice  and 
countenance?     [lo.] 

{b)  In  "For  once  .  .  .  point?"  11. 
1-5,  mark  the  pauses  and  the  modulations  of 
pitch  and  inflection.     [5.] 

{c)  Contrast  as  to  pitch  and  movement 
lines  12  and  22,  and  as  to  stress,  "Help" 
and  "lean."      [6  ] 

{d)  In  reading,  how  can  the  relation  of 
"I"  (1.  13),  be  shown?  Deduce  the  gen- 
eral rule  for  reading  the  simile.     [4.] 

{e)  Discuss  which  requires  more  empha- 
sis, "great"  or  "observer"  (1.  29)  ;  "is 
feared"  or  "  be  "  (I- 38) ;  the  first  "I"  or 
"  fear  "(1.  39).     [6.] 

(/")  Mark  pitch,  tone,  movement,  empha- 
sis and  inflection  of  "  For  always  I  am 
Caesar."      [5] 

3  {a)  Spell  phonetically  :  mesne,  whoop, 
ghoul,      [i^  ] 

[b)  Divide  into  syllables,  accentuate,  mirk 
the  sound  of  the  vowels  and  of  the  italicized 
consonants  :  — 

accoutred,  plunged  (as  heard  in  line  6, 
No.  2),  C/^icane,  palan(7ain,  Asiatic,  com- 
plaijant,  allies,  indi.rcernible,  incognito,  ori- 
son, horizon,  lutanist,  column,  sepals.    [14  ] 

Note. — In  indicating  the  sounds  of  letters 
the  candidate  is  recommended  to  use  pho- 
netic spelling.     If  he  uses  diacritical  marks 
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other  than  the  long  (  -  )  short  (  ^  ),  and  ob- 
scure (  .  ),  he  must  give  the  key  to  such 
other  marks.  (60  marks  will  be  counted  a 
full  paper.) 


PRECIS    WRITING   AND    INDEXING. 

Examiner— Cornelius    Donovan,    M.A. 

1.  Give  the  sense  of  the  following  passage 
in  as  few  words  as  possible  : 

That  it  is  hard  to  brave  a  laugh— this  is 
not  disputed.  That  there  is  a  power  in 
sarcasm  which  may  make  the  condition  of 
the  Christian  a  condition  of  persecution — this 
is  not  disputed.  But  when  the  battery  of 
jest  and  contempt  that  is  brought  to  bear  on 
him  makes  him  shrink  ashamed  of  his  pro- 
fession, we  cannot  accept  the  difficulty  of  the 
encounter  as  an  apology  for  his  defeat.  We 
really  want  terms  in  which  to  express  our 
sense  of  the  weakness  and  infatuation  of  men 
who,  quite  aware  that  they  have  right  on 
their  side,  and  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
reason  gives  an  unreserved  verdict  in  their 
favour,  are  nevertheless  abashed  and  over- 
come by  the  ridicule  of  some  thoughtless 
jester,  whose  intellect  they  probably  hold 
cheap,  and  whose  good  opinion  they  con- 
sider valueless.     [10.] 

2.  Write  a  Precis  of  the  following  docu- 
ment : — 

Office  of  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Health, 
Toronto,  July  17th,  1882. 

Deak  Doctor, — You  may  have  observed 
that  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  in  com- 
mon with  many  Boards  in  the  United  States, 
has  decided  upon  publishing  a  Weekly  Re- 
port of  disease  prevailing  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Province,  noting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  accompanying  meteorological  and 
other  conditijns. 

In  order  to  make  such  reports  of  any  real 
value  in  investigating  the  causes  of  disease, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Board  to  appoint, 
in  various  localities,  correspondents  whose 
weekly  returns  may  enable  it  to  deduce 
practical  conclusions  therefrom. 

To  this  end  the  Board  has  addressed  this 
letter  to  a  number  of  medical  practitioners 
throughout  the  Province,  and  it  requests  you 
to  consider  whether  you  will  accept  the 
position  of  correspondent  to  the  Board  from 
your  district. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  bearing  of  the 
proposed  work  upon  the  question  of  Sanitary 


Science,  and  looking  at  it  from  a  purely 
professional  standpoint,  the  investigations  to 
be  made  as  to  the  causes  and  nature  of  dis- 
ease will  be  as  important  to  medical  practi- 
tioners as  many  others  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged and  to  which  they  gladly  devote  more 
time.  The  filling  up  of  the  blank  forms  will 
require  only  a  few  minutes  each  week  ;  and 
should  you  be  willing  to  devote  that  time  to 
it,  be  kind  enough  to  inform  the  Secretary 
at  once,  so  that  there  may  b:;  sent  to  you 
stamped  forms  similar  to  ihe  one  enclosed, 
and  a  blotter  for  your  convenience  and  sub- 
sequent reference.  Should  you  decide  that 
you  cannot  do  sr»,  you  will  confer  a  favour 
by  informing  the  Board  of  some  medical 
practitioner  in  your  locality  who,  in  your 
opinion,  would  Jbe  willing  to  undertake  the 
work. 

The  reports  and  remarks  of  correspond- 
ents will  be  treated  as  confidential,  a  general 
average  of  all  the  reports  being  published, 
and  the  Board  exercising  discretion  in  men- 
tioning the  names  of  particular  localities. 

Although  this  work,  like  that  of  the 
Meteorological  Reporters  in  Ontario  and  of 
the  Disease  Repoters  in  many  States  of  the 
Union,  is  done  gratuitously,  yet  this  Board 
trusts  that  the  measure  of  good  accruing  from 
this  scheme  will  be  such  a?  to  encourage  it 
to  expect,  in  the  near  future,  greater  pecuni- 
ary facilities  for  making  the  reports,  and  the 
results  to  be  obtained  therefrom  more  nearly 
perfect. 

Trusting  that  you  may  find  it  convenient 
to  CO  operate  with  the  Board  in  this  matter, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  H.  Bryce, 
[25.]  Secretary. 

3.  Show  how  you  would  index  the  con- 
tents of  the  foregoing  document.     [10.] 

4.  Give  specimens  of  your  method  of  in; 
dexing,  {a)  out-going  letters,  {b)  letters 
received,  and  (c)  bills  or  accounts,  so  that 
you  could  make  prompt  reference  to  any 
particular  document.      [15.] 


English  Composition. 
Examiner — J.  E,  Hodgson,  M.A. 

1.  Dis'inguish  :  stationery,  stationary ; 
relic ^  relict ;  gentle,  genteel ;  metal,  mettle  ; 
kind,  kindly  (adj.) ;  manly,  manful ;  bravery, 
audacity;  morals,  manners;  bring,  fetch ', 
converse,  contrary.      [5] 

2.  About  thirty  years  before  this  time,  a 
Mahommedan  soldier  had  begun  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  the  wars  of  Southern  India. 
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His  education  had  been  neglected ;  his  ex- 
traction was  humble.  His  father  had  been  a 
petty  officer  of  revenue;  his  grandfather  a 
wandering  dervise.  But  though  thus  meanly 
descended,  though  ignorant  even  of  the 
alphabet,  the  adventurer  had  no  sooner  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  than 
he  approved  himself  a  man  born  for  conquest 
and  command.  Amonor  the  crowd  of  chiefs 
who  were  strugglmg  for  a  share  of  India, 
none  could  compare  with  him  in  the  qualities 
of  the  captain  and  statesman.  He  becanne  a 
general ;  he  became  a  sovereign.  Out  of 
the  fragments  of  old  principalities,  which 
had  gone  to  pieces  in  the  general  wreck,  he 
formed  for  himself  a  great,  compact  and 
vigorous  empire.  That  empire  he  ruled  with 
the  ability,  severity  and  vigilance  of  Louis  the 
Eleventh.  Licentious  in  his  pleasures,  im- 
placable in  his  revenge,  he  had  yet  enlarge- 
ment of  mind  enough  to  perceive  how  much 
the  prosperity  of  subjects  adds  to  the  strength 
of  governments.  He  was  an  oppressor  ;  but 
he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  protecting  his 
people  against  all  oppression  except  his  own. 
He  was  now  in  extreme  old  age  j  but  his 
intellect  was  as  clear,  and  his  spirit  as  high, 
as  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  Such  was  the 
great  Hyder  AH,  the  founder  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  kingdom  of  Mysore,  and  the  most 
formidable  enemy  with  whom  the  English 
conquerors  of  India  have  ever  had  to  con- 
tend. 

{a)  Give,  in  your  own  words  and  as  briefly 
as  you  can,  the  substance  of  this  paragraph. 
[20] 

[b)  Explain  the  terms  '^balanced''  and 
'*penodtc,'^  as  applied  to  sentences.     [4] 

3.  Re-write  the  following  sentences,  pay- 
ing special  attention  to  the  correction  of 
errors  in  the  use  of  capitals,  punctuation, 
the  use  and  the  order  of  words  : — 

(a)  the  author  has  felt  that  clergymen 
more  than  those  of  other  professions  will 
read  this  book     [3] 

{b)  the-  theory  that  land  is  a  boon  of 
nature  to  which  every  man  has  an  inalienable 
right  equal  to  every  other  person  is  not  new 

[4] 

{c)  president  Johnson  has  suspended  the 


execution  of  the  sentence  of  mrs,  Bessie 
Perrin  of  Baltimore  for  disloyalty  during  her 
good  behaviour      [3] 

{d)  not  that  a  sunbeam  would  have  been 
so  foolish  as  to  have  come  in  it  would  have 
known  how  much  it  would  have  been  out  of 
place     [3] 

(<?)  to  overbear  such  men  is  the  highway  to 
put  an  extinguisher  on  the  Christianity  of 
our  land     [3] 

(/)  but  this  even  did  not  retard  the  pros- 
perity of  the  place  its  progress  has  been  con- 
tinuous and  uninterrupted  and  as  in  the  past 
so  in  the  future  this  city  is  destined  to  exer- 
cise an  important  influence  either  for  good  or 
evil  throughout  the  world.     [5] 

4.  Write  a  short  essay  on  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects,  paying  special  attention  to 
the  topics  enumerated  : 

(a)  The  Rohillas:  their  origin  and 
character;  the  object,  the  method,  and  the 
results  of  their  spoliation. 

{b)  NuNCOMAR:  hischaracter;  thegrounds 
of  his  quarrel  with  Hastings  ;  the  charge 
brought  against  him  ;  his  trial ;  his  sentence  ; 
his  demeanour  whilst  awaiting  execution  ;  the 
reception  of  his  death.     [50] 


Book-Keeping. 
Examiner — Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A. 

1.  {a)  What  is  meant  by  negotiable  paper? 
What  does  it  embrace  ? 

{b)  State  the  nature  of  Bonds,  Mortgages, 
Debentures,  Power  of  Attorney.     [10] 

2.  What  are  the  original  parties  to  a  Draft 
called  ? 

(a)  Brown  of  Toronto  gives  Smith  a  Draft 
on  Green  of  Hamilton,  for  $500  payable  at 
sight.     Write  the  Draft. 

{b)  The  Draft  has  been  returned  to  Brown 
as  protested  for  non-acceptance.  Explain 
this  expression.     [10] 

3.  Journalize  in  full: 

(a)  Borrowed  from  Bank  $500  for  2 
months ;  gave  in  payment  note  for  the 
amount,  with  interest  at  7  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

{b)  White  &  Co.,  who  owe  us  a  balance  of 
$1,975,  have  compromised  with  their  credi- 
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tors  at  75  cents  on  the  dollar;'  we*  have 
received  that  portion  of  their  indebtedness 
in  cash. 

{c)  Wm.  Jones,  against  whom  we  hold  a 
note  for  $300,  on  which  has  accumulated 
$17  interest,  has  permitted  the  note  to  go  to 
protest,  we  paying  the  protest  fees,  $1.75,  in 
cash. 

[d)  We  have  compromised  with  Wm. 
Jones  for  the  note  and  interest  above  men- 
tioned, receiving  in  full  payment  therefor,  in 
cash,  33>^  per  cent,  of  the  face  of  the  no'e. 

(<?)  Discounted  for  Robertson  &  Co.,  their 
note  for  $3,000  @  90  days ;  discount  off  at 
8  per  cent. 

4.  Post  the  items  {c)  and  {d)  in  No.  3, 
using  properly  ruled  spaces.      [12] 

5.  State  the  object  and  briefly  describe  the 
process  of  closing  the  Ledger.      [10] 

6.  State  the  chief  provisions  of  a  Partner- 
ship Contract.  Name  at  least  three  ways  by 
which  a  Partnership  may  be  dissolved.  If  a 
salary  is  allowed  one  of  the  partners,  by 
whom  is  it  paid  ?      [9] 

7.  Johnson's  account  on  our  Ledger  stands 
as  follows  : 

Debit  Side. 
April  I,   1885,   Mdse.    at  3  mos.,   $375; 
May  17,  1885,  Mdse.  at  4  mos.,  $600. 
Credit  Side. 
July  I,  1885,   Cash  $200;  July  15,  1885, 
Cash  $100. 

Show  hy  equation  when  the  balance  of 
this  account  is  due, — giving  full  work. 

8.  Write  the  following  documents  : 

{a)  An  advertisement  applying  for  a  situ- 
ation as  accountant. 

{b)  A  circular  to  your  customers  announc- 
ing removal  of  business  to  more  commodious 
quarters,  and  inviting  them  to  visit  you. 

{c)  A  telegram  not  exceeding  ten  words  to 
be  sent  to  Brown  &  Co.,  Montreal,  ordering 
that  firm  to  send  you  by  express  four  cases  of 
gaiter  boots,  and  to  draw  on  you  at  10  days' 
sight.      [9] 


HiSTOKY. 

Examiner — ^Jas.  F.  White. 
Note.— Only    six    questions    are    to  be 
answered  ;  of  these  7  and  8  must  be  two. 

1.  State  in  detail  the  great  chauges  that 
marked  the  Revolution  of  1688  9.     [16] 

2.  Give  an  account  of  Marlborough,  show- 
ing his  character,  the  objects  for  which  he 
fought,  the  nations  allied  against  him,  and 
the  results  of  his  wars.      [16] 

3.  Describe  the  social,  political  and  in- 
tellectual condition  of  England  under  Anne. 
[16] 

4.  Write  a  pap=;r  on  the  life  and  times  of 
Chatham.     [16] 

5.  Trace  the  growth  of  British  power  in 
India  under  George  II.  and  George  III. 
Relate  with  especial  fulness  the  parts  played 

I    by  Clive  and  Hastings.      [16] 

6.  Sketch  the  literary  history  of  England 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  Refer 
especially  to  the  life  and  work  of  Coleridge. 
[16] 

7.  Describe  the  Constitution  of  the 
branches  of  the  Dominion  Governmen-. 
What  are  the  powers  and  functions  of  (he 
Parliament  of  Canada  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Provincial  Legisla  ures?     [18] 

8.  Give  the  chief  causes  and  the  effects  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1837.     [18J 


Drawing. 
Examiner—].  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 

Ruling  the  Paper. 

Divide  a  sheet  of  foolscap  into  three  equal' 
parts  by  two  horizontal  line-;.  Bisect  the  top 
and  bottom  divisions  by  a  vertical  line. 

Adjustment  of  Work. 

Place  the  Freehand  in  the  left  subdivision 
and  the  Geometry  in  the  right  subdivision  of 
the  top  space ;  the  Persp  ctive  in  the  middle 
division,  and  the  Designs  in  the  subdivisions 
of  the  bottom  space. 

Freehand  (No  perspective  eflfect).  Time, 
IS  minutes. 

Make  drawings  showing  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  back,  side  and  end  of  a  book  (say 
Fourth  Reader),  6  inches  long,  4  inches  wide 
and  one  inch  thick,  using  a  scale  of  X  inch. 
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to  the  foot.     Details  of  design  on  cover  at 
pleasure.     [20] 

Geometry. — Time,  75  minutes. 

(a)  Upon  a  horizontal  line  2  inches  long, 
construct  a  square. 

{b)  Bisect  one  of  its  angles. 

[c)  Upon  its  upper  side  construct  an  isos- 
celes triangle  having  a  vertical  angle  of  30 
degrees. 

{d)  Upon  the  light  hand  side  of  the  square, 
construct  a  triangle  similar  and  equal  to  half 
the  square;  and  in  this  triangle  inscribe  a 
circle.     [20] 

Perspective. — Time,  30  minutes. 

Height  6  feet,  distance  16  feet,  scale  %. 
inch^i  foot. 

(a)  Place  in  perspective  a  block  6  feet 
square,  2  feet  thick,  lying  on  one  of  its 
square  faces,  having  t*o  of  its  edges  perpeu: 
dicular  to  the  picture  plane,  and  its  nearer 
left  hand  corner  2  feet  to  the  leit,  and  2  feet 
back  from  the  picture  plane.      [40] 

{b)  Place  centrally  up  n  this  block,  a 
cylinder  4  L'et  in  diameter,  4  feet  high, 
having  its  axis  vertical.      [40] 

{c)  M  <ke  the  top  of  the  cylinder  the  base 
of  a  cone  4  feet  high.     [5] 

Design. — Time,  30  minutes. 

(a)  Draw  a  regular  pentagon  confined  in 
a  circle  3  inches  in  diameter.  Join  by 
straight  lines  its  alternat-i  corners,  thus 
forming  a  five  pointed  star ;  finish  this 
star,  showing  it  as  formed  by  an  interwoven 
band  Y^  inch  wide.     [lo] 

{J})  Draw  two  horizontal  lines,  each  4 
inches  long  and  2  inches  apart.  Divide  the 
space  between  them  into  contiguous  equila- 
teral triangles,  as  the  basis  of  a  design  for  a 
border  suitable  for  a  wall  paper.     [25] 


Chemistry. 
Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 
Note. — The   candicate    is    requested    to 
arrange,  as  far  as  practicable,   the  different 
parts  of  his  answers  to  Nos.    I,  2,  4,  5,  6, 
and  7,  under  the  following  heads  :  (i)  Ex- 
periment, (2)  Observation,  and  (3)  In- 
ference.      Answers    to    be    as    concisely 
worded  as  possible. 
3 


1.  How  would  you  demonstrate  with 
KCIO3  fie  difference  between  physical 
change  and  chemical  change  ?      [6] 

2.  With  some  water  containing  COj  in 
solution,  is  shaken  up  a  mixture  of  pure  sand 
and  NaCl. 

(i)  How  would  you  sepirate  these  four 
substances  ?     [10] 

(2)  How  would  you  prove  that  you  had 
separated  them  ?     [10] 

3.  An  organic  body  which  is  known  to 
contain  only  C,  O,  and  H,  gives  on  analysis 
27*58  per  cent,  of  O  and  1035  ps'^  cent,  of 
H.  Its  vapour  density  is  58,  that  of  H 
being  unity.  What  is  its  molecular  formula? 
[12] 

4.  You  are  given  HCl  and  NH3  (each  in 
the  form  of  a  gas),  litmus  paper,  and  turmeric 
paper,  and  pure  distilled  water.  How  would 
you  demonstrate  the  nature  and  properties  of 
an  acid,  an  alkali  and  a  salt  ?     [10] 

5.  A  liquid  is  known  to  contain  H^SO^, 
HI,  HCl,  KHO,  or  NH^HO.  Give  a 
simple  mode  of  determining  which  it  is.    [loj 

6.  How  would  you  demonstrate 

(ij  The  resemblances  and  differences  be- 
tween H  and  CI ;     [10] 

(2)  The  effects  of  heat  upon  a  mixture  of 
4  vols,  of  H,  one  vol.  of  O,  one  of  CI,  and 
one  of  N?     [12] 

7.  The  water  of  a  well  is  supposed  to  be 
contaminated  by  sewage.  Describe  the 
means  you  would  take  to  determine  the 
question.      [12] 

8.  (i)  A  glass  rod  moistened  with  strong 
H2SO4  is  held  very  near  a  mixture  of  pow- 
dered KCIO3  and  dry  loaf  sugar,  but  so  asr 
not  to  touch  it. 

(2)  A  glass  rod  moistened  with  strong^ 
H2SO4  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
same  mixture. 

Describe  and  explain  what  happens  in 
each  case,  and  state  the  general  conclusion 
you  would  base  on  these  and  similar  experi- 
ments.     [8] 
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Mental  Arithmetic. 
Examiner — J.  J.  Tilley. 
Questions  of  equal  value. 

1.  Find  the  annual  income  from  ^20,240 
invested  in  6  per  cent,  stock  at  8  per  cent, 
discount. 

2.  A,  B  and  C  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in 
20  days  which  B  can  do  in  40  days  and  C  in 
60  days.     In  what  time  can  A  do  it? 

3.  How  many  yards"  of  paper,  27  inches 
wide,  will  cover  the  walls  of  a  room  15  ft. 
long,  12  ft.  wide,  and  12  ft.  high? 

4.  I  sell  cloth  at  a  profit  of  20  per  cent.  ; 
had  it  cost  $2  per  yd.  more  than  it  did  the 
same  selling  price  would  have  given  a  loss 
of  25  per  cent.  ;  find  the  cost. 

5.  In  what  time  at  8  per  cent,  simple 
interest  will  the  amount  be  2|  times  the 
principal  ? 

6.  The  difference  between  the  interest 
and  the  true  discount  on  232  for  2|  years  at 
6  per  cent,  is  $5.12  ;  find  the  principal. 


English  Literature. 

Macaulay. 

Examiner — ^John  Seath,  B.A. 

The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial. 
,  .  .  .  shone  round  Greorgiana,  Duchess 
of  Devonshire. 

1.  What  is  the  main  subject  of  this  para- 
graph? What  sentences  contain  the  chief 
subordinate  subjects?     [4] 

2.  Show  how  the  author  observes  the 
principles  that  govern  the  construction  of  a 
paragraph,  referring  especially  ti)  {a)  unity, 
{b)  continuity  and  (c)  variety.     [6] 

3.  Account  for  the  introduction  of  so 
many  historical  and  biographical  details,  and 
for  the  character  of  these  details.     [3] 

4.  Make  such  comments  on  the  historical 
and  biographical  references  in  11.  35-41,  and 
51-61,  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
proper  explanation  of  the  author's  meaning. 
[8] 

5.  Show  how  the  author  applies  the  prin- 
ciple of  Contrast  in  11.  30-61.  What  is  the 
effect  of  the  device  ?     [6] 

6.  Comment  generally  on  the  length  and 
the   other   characteristics   of  the  sentences, 


and  explain  the  effect  thereof  upjn  the  style. 

[5] 

7.  Point  out  three  marked  examples  of  the 
repetition  of  words  for  different  purposes, 
explaining  the  purpose  in  each  case.      [6] 

8.  Point  out  three  marked  examples  of 
words  placed  in  unusual  positions  for  different 
purposes,  explaining  the  purpose  in  each 
case.     [6] 

9.  Illustrate  from  the  above  extract  Mac- 
aulay's  fondness  for  a  climax  of  sound.      [3] 

10.  Comment  generally  on  the  artistic  use 
made  of  the  adjective  in  the  above  extract. 

[51 

11.  Justify  the  order  of  the  particulars  in 
11.  2-9,  and  compare  the  order  of  the  particu- 
lars in  11.  11-24  with  that  in  11.  3061.     [8] 

12  Show,  with  regard  to  "resounded," 
1.  2;  "acclamations,"  1.  3  ;"  absolution," 
1.5;  "  resentment,"  1.  7;  and  "confronted," 
I.  8 ;  how  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  exact 
force  of  a  word  [a)  by  means  of  its  etymology, 
and  {b)  by  distinguishing  it  from  its  synonyms. 
[10] 

13.  Give  the  terms  that  describe  the  style 
of  the  above  extract,  and  explain  their  appli- 
cation.     [5] 

14.  Illustrate  from  the  above  extract  the 
characteristics  of  Macaulay's  style  (a)  which 
we  should  imitate,  and  {b)  which  we  should 
avoid.  Give,  in  each  case,  the  reasons  for 
your  opinion.     [8] 

Coleridge. 

1.  Show  to  what  extent  the  form  and  the 
substance  of  the  selections  you  have  read 
from  Coleridge  are  the  result  of  the  influences 
that  affected  literature  during  his  lifetime. 
[10] 

2.  Illustrate,  by  two  marked  examples  in 
each  case,  the  way  in  which  Coleridge 
heightens  the  effect  of  his  descriptions  {a)  by 
dramatic  touches,  and  {b)  by  the  use  of  con- 
trast.    [6] 

3- 

And  now  the  storm-blast  came  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong  : 
He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings, 
And  chased  us  south  along. 

With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  bis  foe. 
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And  forward  bends  his  head, 

The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast, 

And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

[a)  Develop  the  force  of  the  personification 
as  expressed  by  "tyrannous,"  "struck," 
"o'ertaking  wings,"  and  "chased."     [8] 

{b)  In  the  same  way  develop  the  signifi- 
cance of  each  point  of  the  simile.     [6] 

4- 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  Gid's  own  head, 

The  glorious  Sun  uprist : 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

(a)  Develop  the  force  of  the  following  ex- 
pressions: "averred."  "The furrow  followed 
free,"  "Down  dropt  the  breeze,"  and 
'•stuck."      [8] 

(b)  Develop  the  significance  of  each  point 
in  the  similes.      [6] 

{c)  Justify  the  use  of  the  irregular  forms  of 
expijession.     [3] 

{a)  A  later  reading  for  1.  8  is  "The  fur- 
row streamed  off  free."  Explain  the  reason 
for  the  change,  and  for  the  continued  pre- 
ference for  the  one  in  the  extract.      [6] 

[e)  Show  the  relation  of  11.  5  and  6  to  the 
development  of  the  plot  of  the  po  m.     [3] 

(/")  Comment  on  the  transition  from  11.  7 
and  8  to  II.  9  and  10,  explaining  the  artistic 
reason  for  the  peculiarity.     [3] 

5.  By  means  of  the  most  marked  examples 
in  3  and  4  above,  show  how  the  poet  secures 
{a)  lingual  melody,  (3)  vividness  of  presenta- 
tion, and  {c)  force  of  expression.      [9] 

6. 

Verse,  a  breeze  mid  b'ossoms  straying. 

Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee — 

Life  i>  but  thought:  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  1  are  house-mates  still. 

{a)  Develop  the  significance  of  each  point 
in  the  metaphors  and  similes  in  11.  1-5. 
12-15,  and  18-22.     [18] 

{b)  Explain    clearly    the    meaning    of  11. 

25-38-     [10] 

(<:)'  Give  in  a  few  seniences,  without  the 
poet's  amplification,  the  meaning  of  the 
above  extract,  adding  the  substance  of  the 
lines  that  follow,  and  explaining  fully  the 
meaning,  and  the  relation  to  the  context,  of 


Dewdrops  are  the  gems  of  morning, 
But  the  tears  of  mournful  eve.  [10] 

{d)  State  the  chief  shades  of  feeling  that 
should  be  expressed  in  reading  the  above, 
showing  the  significance  of  the  noteworthy 
punctuation  marks  in  11.  2-7  and  25-30.     [8] 

{e)  What  passage  in  the  above  extract 
seems  to  you  to  be  the  finest?  Assign 
reasons  for  your  answer.      [6] 


NUMBER  AND  ARITHMETIC. 

It  may  seem  that  the  method  of  teaching 
all  the  operations  together  is  here  violated. 
By  no  means.  The  numbers  and  their  rela- 
tions of  uniting,  separating  and  parting  have 
already  been  taught.  The  question  before 
us  now  is  one  of  associating  the  ideas  of 
numbers  and  their  relations  with  written 
language.  The  necessity  of  teaching  one 
idiom  at  a  time  is  apparent.  Those  who 
contend  that  the  different  operations  should 
not  be  taught  together  have  in  mind  probably 
the  language  without  the  thought,  and  from 
this  standpoint  their  deduction  is  correct. 


Teach  the  language  of  multiplication 
next.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  this 
sign  X  should  be  retained.  There  are  many 
slight  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  banishment. 
I,  for  one,  would  not  use  it. 

Class  at  the  blackboard  as  before.  Teach- 
er shows  five  objects  and  five  objects.  Pupils 
write  : 

4  sticks   and  4  sticks  are    shown  ;    pupils 

write: 

4  +  4=8. 

Teacher— How  many  fives  did  you  write? 
(holding  5  sticks  and  5  sticks.) 

Pupils — Two  fives. 

Teacher — How  many  fours? 

Pupils — Two  fours. 

Teacher— Write  5  +  5  in  another  way. 
Pupils  may  write  two  fives  arc  10.  Write  it 
using  figures,  thus  :  2  5"s=  10,  and  2  4's  =  8, 
may  be  written. 

Show  sticks  or  other  objects  separated 
into  equal  numbers,  and  have  pupils  wriie, 
as  before  : 
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2  2S  =  4. 

4  2's=8. 

3  3's=9- 
2  4's=8. 

2  5's=    lO. 
Follow  with  oral  problems,  written   prob- 
lems, problems  in  books,  then  figures,  with- 
out problems. 


In  the  same  way  the  written  language  of 
division  may  be  taught.  Show  a  number  of 
sticks ;  separate  the  number  into  equal 
numbers,  and  ask  the  pupils  to  write,  without 
any  particular  suggestions.  The  results 
would  be  worth  noticing,  for  "divided  by"  is 
an  awkward,  misunderstood  phrase.  Guess- 
es at  some  attempts: 

3  2's  in  6. 

There  are  3  2's  in  6. 

6    has  3  2's. 

In  6  there  are  3  2's. 

6  divided  by  2=3. 
Gradually  pupils  may  be  led  to  the  con- 
ventional form,  6-f  2  =  3. 

If  there  is  a  remainder,  as  in  5,  have 
pnpils  write  :  5-7-2=2  and  i  (meaning  2 
2'.s  and  I.)  The  quotient  in  division  is  an 
elliptical  phrase.  There  will  be  no  trouble 
in  thinking  if  pupils  have  the  fact  that 
division  is  finding  the  equal  numbers  in  a 
number^  and  nothing  else,  fixed  in  their 
minds  by  repeated  observations.  Follow 
the  separation  of  numbers  of  objects  into 
equal  numbers,  by  oral  problems,  requiring 
such  separations.  Then,  as  before,  use  writ- 
ten problems,  and  follow  with  printed  prob- 
lems, and  figures  not  applied  to  things. 


Last  of  this  line  comes  partition.     Hold 


up  6  sticks ;  separate  them  into  two  equal 
parts  r  show  one  part.  Wrife  what  part  this 
is  (3  sticks)  of  6  sticks. 

One-half  of  6 
may  be  written.     Change  the  one-half  to  j!^, 
and  have  pupils  write 

>^  of  6  =  3- 
By  the  same  process  have  them  write 

>^  of  4  =  2, 

\  of  6-2, 

5^  of  6  =  4 

Yi  of  10=5, 

1  of  10=2, 
\  of  10=6. 

Follow   with    oral,    written,    and    printed 
problems,  and  last  of  all  figures  for  review. 

Now  unite  all  these  idioms  in  one  exercise. 

Show  5  sticks  and  4  sticks,  uniting  them. 

Show    8   sticks  and  separate   them    into    3 

sticks  and  5  sticks.     Show   5  sticks  and   5 

sticks. 

Teacher — Write  this  two  ways. 
Show    10   sticks  and  separate  them  into 
twos.     Show  8  sticks  and  separate  them  into 
halves,  holding  up  one-half. 

Woikasitshould  appear  on  the  blackboard 
5  +  4=9, 
8-3=5. 
5  +  5  =  10. 

2  5s=io, 

10  ^2=5, 
;5^0f8-4. 
Follow  this  as  before  with  problems  of  all 
kinds,  and  then  with  quick  repetitions  of 
figures  until  the  facts  sink  in  to  the  automatic. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  written  work  in- 
cludes every  table  in  ten. 


The  report  recently  issued  by  Mr.  W. 
E.  Tilley,  I.  P.  S.,  Durham  County,  is 
almost  all  that  such  reports  ought  to  be. 
It  is  a  new  departure,  containing  exactly 
that  kind  of  information  that  both  teachers 
and  trustees  require — the  former,  that  they 
may  engage  in  new  situations  wittingly  with 


a  probability  of  more  permanency,  and  the 
latter  that  they  compare  themselves  and 
their  important  trusts  with  others  in  the 
county.  Size,  furnishing  and  appliances  of 
school-houses  are  given,  also  condition  of 
grounds,  outhouses,  pumps,  etc.,  and  some 
space  is  devoted  to  the  assessed  value  of 
each  section,  and  the  salary  paid. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Report  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent OF  Public  Instruction.  New 
York. 

Classics  for  Children.  I.  A  First 
Reader  (Introductory  to  ihe  Series) ;  II. 
Plutarch's  Lives  ;  III.  Rasselas.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co. 

T.iese  books  are  valuable  a  Iditions  to  this 
•€xcellent  series. 

First  Natural  History  Reader.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  Boston  : 
School  Supply  Co. 

Some  thirty-four  lessons  on  familiar  do- 
mestic animals  make  a  lesson-book  which 
will  give  children  some  idea  of  many  inte- 
resting facts  in  natural  history. 

Timon  of  Athens.  Edited,  with  notes,  by 
Wm.  J.  Rolfe,  A.M.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Bro.     17s  pp. 

The  convenient  and  valuable  editions  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  with  notes  by  Mr. 
Rolfe,  are  too  well  known  to  make  any  ex- 
tended notice  necessary.  Mr.  Rolfe's  taste 
and  judgment,  as  well  as  his  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  text  and  bis  knowledije 
of  a  student's  needs,  are  apparent  in  his 
work. 

Specimens  of  English  Prose  Stvle, 
From  Mallory  to  Macau  ay.  Selected  and 
annotated.  With  an  introductory  essay  by 
Geo'ge  Sairitsbury.  London  :  Kegan, 
Panl,  Trench  &  Co.;  Chicago:  Jansen, 
McClurg  &  Co.     367  pp. 

The  author  has  attempted  in  this  volume 
to  give  prominence  to  the  his'oric  develop- 
ment of  English  prose,  and  has  been  emi- 
nently successful.  The  introductory  essay 
is  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  and  displays 
rare  skill  and  taste.  Mr.  Saintsbury's  stan- 
dard is  the  simple  prose  of  Addison  and 
earlier  writers,  rather  than  the  brilliant 
pa^es  of  Macaulay.  Each  selection  is  ac- 
companied by  a  biography  of  the  author — 
written  in  fifty  or  sixty  words — and  at  the 
end  appear  notes  on  the  right  things.     Mr. 


Saintsbury's  book  is  almost  our  ideal  of  a 
prize  in  English  or  a  gift  for  an  English 
scholar. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  New  Cickko. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.     $1.40. 

In  this  edition  the  thirteen  oiations  arc 
arranged  chronologically  and  connected  by 
introductions,  forming  in  themselves  a  his- 
torical study  of  the  period.  Maps,  notes, 
vocabulary  and  illustrations  are  given,  and 
we  can  speak  most  highly  of  this  work,  in 
which  sound  scholarship  and  careful  research 
are  displayed. 

Lectures  to  Kindergartners.  By 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabody.     226  pp. 

These  lectures,  some  eight  in  number, 
were  delivered  by  Miss  Peabody  to  training 
classes  of  Kindergarten  teachers  during  the 
last  nine  or  ten  years,  and  are  published  by 
request,  as  Miss  Peabody  is  unfortunately  no 
longer  able  to  deliver  them  viva  voce.  Our 
readers  will  find  them  thoughtful  and  sym- 
pathetic presentations  of  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  Kindergarten  education. 

Form  Discipline.  By  A.  Sidgwick. 
London:  Rivingions,  49  pp.  u. ,  or 
cloth,  IS.  6d. 

A  reprint  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr. 
Sidgwick  for  the  Teachers'  Training  Syndi- 
cate at  Cambridge.  The  author  is  a  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and 
was,  for  fifteen  years,  one  of  the  masters  at 
Rugby  School.  We  strongly  urge  our 
readers  to  see  it  for  themselves. 


Our  Government.  By  Prof.  Macy,  of 
Iowa  College.  Boston :  Ginn  &  C<>. 
250  pp.     88  cents. 

"  The  average  American  lives  under  not 
less  than  five  institutions  called  Govern- 
ments. ' '  A  view  of  all  these  is  given  in  the  pi  e- 
sent  book,  along  wiht  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
development  and  the  scope  of  each.  "  Our 
Government"   is  a  work  of  merit,  and   we 
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should    judge   of    no  little    value    to    "  the 
average  American  citizen." 


I.  Through  a  Microscope,    pp.  126. 
II.  The  Making  of  Pictures,     pp.  131. 
III.  Entertainments    in     Chemistry. 
pp.  79.      Boston  :  The  Interstate  Pub- 
lishing  Co.     60  cents  each. 

Three  pleasant  and  profiable  little  books. 

The  first-mentioned  is  perhaps  the  most 
fascinating  for  boys  and  girls,  and  is  the 
work  of  Mary  Treat,  Samuel  Wells,  and 
F.  L.  Sargent. 

The  second  is  a  series  of  twelve  talks 
upon  art  and  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  various  branches  and  processes  of  art. 

The  third  (Prof.  Tyler),  in  spite  of  its 
title,  is  very  instructive.  The  experiments, 
we  notice,  are  all  warranted  to-be  safe. 

Papers  on  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By 
George  E.  R.  Ellis,  F.C.S.  London  : 
Rivingtons.     pp.  146.     2.s. 

An  excellent  book  for  science  students, 
containing  some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
questions,  results  being  given  to  those  which 
admit  of  numerical  answers,  and  many  being 
fully  explained.  The  questions  are  mis- 
cellaneous and  have  been  obtained  from 
different  sources ;  they  are  most  carefully 
arranged  in  a  progressive  series  of  a  hundred 
papers. 


I.  Elementary  Algebra,  With  An- 
swers. By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  of  Clif- 
ton College,  and  S.  R.  Knight,  B.A., 
late  of  Marlborough  College. 
II.  Elementary  Algebra.  With  An- 
swers By  Charles  Smith  M.A.,  of 
Sidney  Su.ssex  College.  L-.ndon  :  Mac- 
Millan  &  Co. 

We  have  pleasure  in  speaking  highly  of 
both  these  works.  In  the  former  our 
mathematical  friends  will  find  some  3.500 
questions,  accompanying  and  illustrating  a 
clear  and  careful  presentation  of  the  various 
parts  of  elementary  algebra.  In  the  latter, 
we  specially  noticed  papers  of  miscellaneous 
examples.  Mr.  Smith  pays  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  logical  ground-v^^ork  of  the 
subject. 


Sheldon's  Elemkntary  Arithmetic. 
Illustrated.     New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co. 

Possesses  several  good  features,  and  has  a 
Urge  number  of  practical  questions,  admir- 
ably suited  for  young  children. 

Elements  of  Analytic  Geometry.  By 
Prof.  Wentworth,  of  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.    pp.  221. 

Intended  for  beginners,  this  book  consists 
of  chapters  on  The  Straight  Line,  The 
Circle,  Systems  of  Co-ordinates,  etc.  A 
large  number  of  problems  is  appended  to 
each  chaoter,  also  answers  and,  in  some 
cases,  solutions. 

Astronomy  by  Observation.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  author.  Miss  Eliza  A.  Bowen,  of 
Beechcroft  School,  Tennesee,  has  prepared  a 
good  book  on  this  subject  for  High  Schools 
and  Academies.  It  aims  at  teaching  the 
constellations,  etc.,  and  leading  the  student 
to  think  and  understand  what  he  can  see. 
The  star-maps  and  numerous  illustra  ions 
are  remarkably  good. 

The  Elements  of  Algebra.  With  nu- 
merous examples.  By  J.  A.  McLellan, 
M.A  ,  LL.D.  328  pp.  Price  75  cents. 
Toronto :    Canada   Publshing   Company. 

The  High  School  Algebra.  Part  I. 
By  W.  J.  Robertson,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Mathe- 
matical Master,  Co;legiate  Institute,  St. 
Catharines,  and  1  J.  Birchard,  M.A  , 
Ph.D.,  Mathematical  Master,  Collegiate 
Institute.  Brantford.  To  onto  :  William 
Brig^s,  >]%  and  80  King  St.  Ens'.,  1886. 
33S  pp.     Price  75  cents. 

We  have  special  pleasure  in  noticing  these 
two  boDks  on  Algebra  ;  they  are  printed  and 
published  in  Canada ;  the  printing,  paper 
and  binding — '  *  the  whole  get-up  " — is  highly 
creditable  to  Canadian  enterprise.  Both 
firms  deserve  commendation  for  the  finished 
style  in  which  they  have  produced  these 
mathematical  books.  Still  more  pleasure 
have  we  in  stating  that  clear  evidence  is 
afforded  by  these  books,  the  work  of  Cana- 
dian graduates,  first-class  honormen  in 
the  department  of  mathematics,  of  careful 
and  successful  labour  in  the  difficult  under- 
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taking  of  producing  a  text  book  in  Algebra. 
The  composition  of  the  Elementary  Algebra 
shows  unmi  takable  signs  of  haste ;  the 
algebraic  element,  much  thought  and  skill. 
The  literary  part  of  the  Eligh  School  Alge- 
bra is  more  finished,  showing  traces  of  the 
"beaten  oil,"  and  the  algebraic  part  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  other  book.  The 
High  School  Algebra  has  a  decided 
advantage  in  this  respect — that  the  answers 
are  given.  Much  attention  comparatively 
is  given  in  both  of  these  books  to  "  theory 
of  divisors"  and  "symmetry,"  the  author 
of  the  elementary  introducing  this  feature  at 
a  very  early  stage  ;  the  authors  of  the  High 
School  Algebra  more  gradua'ly  and  at  a 
later  stage.  We  would  say  that  a  bet  er 
plan  is  to  reserve  the  formal  treatment  of 
symmetry,  etc.,  until  the  scholar  has  a  fair 
knowledge  at  least  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions. This  is  the  teaching  of  our  experi- 
ence, and  this  is  sustained  by  the  most 
recent  work  on  Algebra  published  in  Britain. 
We  are  much  gratified  by  the  evidence  of 
Canadian  scholarship  and  enterprise  given 
by  these  books. 


Longmans'  School  Geography.  By 
Geo.  C.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Societies.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co. 

Parts  L  and  IL  of  this  work,  entitled  re- 
spectively "  Mathematical  Geography,"  and 
*' Physical  Geography,"  are  satisfactory  and 
complete.  Part  IH.,  entitled  ''Description 
of  Continents  and  Countries,"  containing 
upwards  of  sixty  illustrations,  gives  a  large 
amount  of  important  information.  There  is 
not  too  much  space  devoted  to  Canada,  and 
the  information  conveyed  in  the  space  which  is 
allowed  to  that  country  is  not  too  accurate. 
But  it  is  "illustrated"  by  a  "Lumbering 
Scene,"  wherein  are  shown  two  miserable- 
looking  men  in  fur  coats,  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets.  No  member  of  The 
Monthly  staff  has  yet  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  rest  of  the  picture.  We  also  learn 
(page  283)  that  "  the  Lake  Peninsula, 
which  lies  between  Lake  Huron  (with  the 


Georgian  Bay)  on  the  one  side  and  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario  on  the  other,  has  an  area 
of  less  than  20,000  square  miles,  and  yet,  at 
the  last  census,  contained  about  two-sevenths 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  Dominion, 
even  though  it  had  not  a  single  town  with 
20,000  inhabitants.'"  (The  italics  are  ours.) 
We  shrink  from  the  task  of  explaining  what 
mistakes  these  are ;  but  we  extend  a  respectful 
invitation  to  Mr.  Chisholm  to  come  and  see 
"  the  Lake  Penins-ula,"  and  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  feeling  as  the  Queen  of  Sheba  did, 
and  we  hope  that  our  good  friends  the  pub- 
lishers will  on  his  return  issue  a  revised 
edition  of  their  geography.  An  intelligent 
subject  of  the  Empire  stands  aghast  at  such 
mistakes  as  those  above  referred  to. 


•*  We  will  now  resume  our  studies." — 
Dombey  6^  Son. 

"  Go  and  be  something'  ological  diiectly." 
—  Hard  Times. 

The  last  number  of  the  American  Book- 
seller (10  Spruce  St.,  New  York,)  contains 
an  important  H.-t  of  educational  works. 

Mr.  John  Lovell,  of  Montreal,  has  re- 
cently issued  a  prospectus  of  a  Encyclo- 
pedic Gazetteer  and  History  of  Canada. 
The  Monthly  looks  forward  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  the  appearance  of  such  a 
valuable  national  work,  and  hopes  that 
many  of  its  readers  will  send  for  the  pros- 
pectus, and  thus  have  full  and  accurate  in- 
formation in  regard  to  Mr.  Lovell's  proposed 
undertaking. 

Lv  the  October  number  o{  Shakespeariana 
it  i^  proposed  to  open  a  School  of  Shake- 
speare, under  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
eminent  Shakespearian  scholars.  This  an- 
nouncement, we  are  sure,  will  be  of  interest 
to  many,  and  will  add  to  the  value  of  our 
esteemed  contemporary.  (Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia:  ^1.50  per  year.) 

The  Citizen  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  is  a 
new  monthly  of  promise,  aiming  to  promote 
"good  government  through  good  citizen- 
ship." It  has  an  able  corps  of  contributors, 
and  its  arti -les  are  instructive  and  practical. 

The  Political  Science  Quarterly,  another 
new   publication,    has    been    received   with 
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much  favour  by  the  American  press  and  bids 
fair  to  become  indispensable  to  a  large  circle 
of  readers. 

Among  our  professional  contemporaries 
none  is  more  welcome  than  Education^  **  a 
monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  Science, 
Art,  Philosophy  and  Literature  of  Education." 
From  an  article  entitled  "  An  Ideal  Educa- 
tion of  Girls,"  we  quote  one  sentence  :  "  The 
great  problem  of  the  present  day  will  be 
solved  when  women  learn  to  receive  the  high 
privileges  now  accorded  them  without  losing 
the  virtues  they  have  inherited  from  the 
past."  Education  contains,  in  its  seventy  or 
eighty  pages,  a  rich  mine  for  the  teacher. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  {ox  Septem- 
ber contains  **  Genius  and  Precocity  "  (con- 
cluded), by  James  Sully  ;  "  Some  Outlines 
from  the  History  of  Education,"  by  Prof. 
Benedict,  and  many  other  articles.  The 
editor  urges,  in  his  own  department  of  the 
magazine,  the  necessity  of  moral  teaching  in 
Public  Schools. 

Among  the  good  things  in  the  September 
Eclectic  is  a  pleasant  article  on  '*  The  Secret 
of  Yarrow,"  from  Blackwood  s  Magazine. 


In  the  Harpers  Weekly  of  August  28  is 
published  a  beautiful  poem  by  Will  Carleton, 
entitled  "The  Funeral."  The  a'tist  wha 
illustrates  the  poem  depicts,  with  marked 
feeling,  the  bare  interior  of  the  little  country 
church  and  the  very  attitude  and  »  xpression 
of  the  old  negro  preacher  and  the  little 
group  of  mourners  round  the  tiny  cofhn. 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  September 
contains  an  interesting  short  story  entitled 
"Janet  Craig." 

Mr.  Henry  James  has  brought  the 
"Princess  Cassamassima  "  to  Book  Fifth  in 
the  Atlantic  for  September.  Mr.  Bishop's- 
story,  "The  Golden  Justice,"  is  somewhat 
laboured — one  turns  from  it  with  a  certain 
sense  of  relief  to  reid  "  The  Law's  Partiality 
to  Married  Women,"  or  one  of  the  other 
good  articles. 

One  of  the  features  of  Harper's  for  Sep- 
tember is  an  illustrated  article  on  "  Work- 
ingmen  in  the  British  Parliament."  The 
fiction  of  the  number  is  attractive  and  varied^ 
and  there  are  several  articles  upon  topics  of 
general  interest. 
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PRESIDENT    WILSON  S    ADDRESS. 


ONCE  more  it  is  our  privilege  at 
the  Annual  Convocation  of 
University  College  to  welcome  this 
reunion  of  old  classmates ;  and  no 
less  heartily  to  greet  the  fresh  com- 
pany of  youthful  aspirants  who  press 
forward  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  those 
who  now  carry  away  with  them  well- 
won  academic  honours.  It  is  with 
no  less  gratification  that,  at  this  im- 
portant juncture  in  the  history  of  the 
University  and  College,  I  am  able  to 
congratulate  the  friends  of  national 
education  on  the  continued  success 
of  the  Provincial  College.  The  nu- 
merous band  of  matriculants  admitted 
to-day — the  largest  number  that  has 
ever  entered  as  undergraduates  to 
pursue  their  studies  here,  and  pro- 
ceed to  a  degree, — affords  to  myself 
and  my  colleagues  the  best  incentive 
to  renewed  zeal  in  the  responsible 
duties  entrusted  to  us. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  whom 

the  future  of  our  young  country  is  of 

value  to  look  otherwise  than  with  the 

deepest  interest  on  those  who  to-day 

I 


enter  this  arena  as  candidates  for  the 
priceless  award  of  a  liberal  education. 
Among  them  we  doubt  not  are  those 
for  whom  the  highest  rewards  are 
destined  as  the  meed  of  honourable 
toil ;  and,  as  in  past  years,  men  have 
gone  forth  from  this  College  who 
have  filled  high  offices  in  the  state, 
have  been  promoted  to  the  chief 
rank  among  our  judges,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  most  responsible 
duties  in  our  colleges  and  schools  :  so 
now  we  look  with  brightest  anticipa- 
tion on  those  who  may  be  destined 
to  render  still  greater  services  to  this 
province  and  country.  For  them  the 
future  is  radiant  with  hope;  and  its 
realizations  will  in  no  slight  degree 
depend  on  their  turning  to  wise  ac- 
count the  advantages  now  placed 
within  their  reach.  And  here  I  am 
tempted  to  allude  to  an  old  cry  at 
present  reiterated  with  more  than 
usual  zeal  :  that  we  are  over-educat- 
ing the  people,  and  tempting  the 
rising  generation  to  forsake  the  desk, 
the   forge   and   the    plough   for   the 
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learned  professions.  There  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  this  the  mischie- 
vous error  which  confounds  culture 
with  professional  training.  The  aim 
of  all  true  education  is  mental  breadth, 
moral  elevation,  and  such  a  mastery 
of  the  great  truths  that  furnish  the 
best  antidote  to  sloth  and  ignorance 
as  shall  awaken  the  dormant  intellect 
and  kindle  it  into  living  power.  Of 
all  the  solecisms  of  our  day,  this  cry 
of  over-education  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  most  foolish  ;  as  though  the  hope 
of  Canada's  agricultural  future  de- 
pended, like  that  of  Egypt  with  its 
degraded  fellahs,  or  of  Cuba,  with  its 
praedial  negroes,  on  the  ignorance  of 
the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Over-edu- 
cated !  Why  it  is  a  common  thing  for 
the  sons  of  Lothian  farmers  to  take 
their  place  among  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  there 
to  master  the  sciences  which  they  are 
afterwards  to  turn  to  practical  ac- 
count. Perhaps  a  little  more  train- 
ing of  a  like  kind  for  the  Irish  farmer 
might  not  be  wholly  unavailable  in 
the presentperplexing crisis :  for  which, 
at  any  rate,  over-education  is  certainly 
not  at  fault.  Doubtless  the  thews  of 
the  sturdy  backwoodsman  have  suf- 
ficed to  fell  our  virgin  forest,  and  let 
in  the  sunlight  on  its  first  clearings ; 
but  our  annual  provincial  displays 
give  the  best  proof  that  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Canadian  farmer  reach 
toward  something  higher.  With  our 
well-organized  school  system  we  are, 
in  fact,  prone  to  over-estimate  results. 
Admirable  as  these  are,  there  is  still 
abundant  room  for  the  elevation  of 
the  whole  standard  of  popular  educa- 
tion. When  the  rich  treasure  house 
of  knowledge  has  been  thrown  open 
to  all,  the  relative  difference  will  re- 
main between  the  gifted  and  highly 
cultured  few  and  the  well  educated 
commonalty;  while  among  the  latter, 
knowledge  will  reveal  its  economic 
worth  in  every  branch  of  industry. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  the  great 


social  revolution  on  which  the  nations- 
are  now  entering — traceable  as  it  is,, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  industrial 
resources  of  our  New  World's  virgin 
soil, — the  victory  will  be  won,  as  in 
the  past,  by  intellectual  supremacy. 
The  great  centres  of  industry,  the 
workshops  of  the  world,  have  not 
been  found  heretofore,  nor  are  they 
now,  estranged  from  the  seats  of 
learning.  Metaphysics,  indeed,  will 
not  much  help  the  agriculturist ;  nor 
can  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  be  specially 
commended  to  his  study,  though  they 
are  the  work  of  a  Mantuan  farmer. 
But  .  science  and  scholarship  have 
widened  their  bounds,  and  include 
knowledge  for  every  class.  Cole- 
ridge, and  the  sanguine  poets  of  the 
Lake  school,  dreamt  in  their  bright 
youth  of  a  home  in  our  New  World 
w'here  the  tilling  of  the  soil  and  the 
culture  of  the  mind  should  prove  in 
no  degree  incompatible  ;  and  many  a 
sanguine  dreamer  has  since  yielded 
to  the  same  seductive  fancy.  This 
idea  has  indeed  been  incorporated  in 
the  scheme  of  Cornell  University, 
which  provides  "  for  instruction  in 
such  branches  of  learning  as  are  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  the  mechani- 
cal arts,  in  order  to  promote  the 
liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  classes  in  the  several  pur- 
suits and  professions  of  life  "  ;  and  at 
its  inception  the  experiment  was  tried 
of  combining  profitable  mechanical 
industries  with  the  pursuit  of  learning. 
The  aim,  at  least,  was  a  generous  one; 
devised  in  the  same  spirit  which  here, 
in  other  ways,  endeavours  to  render 
intellectual  wealth  available  to  the 
gifted  aspirant  of  every  rank.  Let 
us  not  discourage  the  idea  that  in  the 
w^orld's  future,  and  above  all,  in  this 
home  of  freedom  and  industry,  the 
good  time  is  coming — though  doubt- 
less for  us  of  the  elder  generation, 
".Far  on  in  summers  that  we  shall  not 
see," — when  intellectual  capacity  shall 
not   be    thought    incompatible   with 
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mechanical  toil ;  when  another  Burns, 
dowered  with  all  that  culture  can  lend 
to   genius,    "may    wake    to    ecstasy 
the  living  lyre "   while  following  the 
plough ;  another  Watt  or  Stephenson, 
trained  in  the  mysteries  of  statics  and 
dynamics,  may  revolutionize  the  econ- 
omic service   of  mechanical   forces ; 
another  Hugh  Miller,  rich  in  all  the 
latest  revelations  of  science,  may  in- 
terpret more  fully  to  other  generations 
the  testimony  of  the  rocks.     Mean- 
while we  may  look  forward,  without 
any  dread  of  the  fancied  ills  of  ''  over- 
education,"  to  a  widely  diffused  cul-  | 
ture,    broad   and    thorough,   with    its  j 
few  eminent  scholars  and  specialists 
rising  as  far  above  the  general  stand-  ! 
ard  as  the   most  cultured  of  our  own  '■ 
day  excel  the  masses.     For,  after  all,  1 
the  highest  education  is  but  a  relative  j 
thing.     To  the  author  of  the  "  Prin- 
cipia,"   all     that    he    had    achieved 
seemed  but  the  work  of  a  child,  when 
compared    with    the   vast    ocean    of 
truth   still  unexplored ;  while  to  the 
rustic  admirers  of  Goldsmith's  village 
schoolmaster  : — 

Still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

The  pastoral  valleys  of  ancient 
Greece  and  modern  Switzerland,  the 
fens  of  Holland,  and  the  rugged  soil 
and  ungenial  climate  of  Scotland,  tell 
what  mental  culture  can  accomplish 
when  placed  within  reach  of  all.  We 
need  be  in  no  fear  that  Canadian 
Bacons  and  Newtons,  Porsons  and 
Whewells  will  multiply  unduly  ;  and 
for  the  rest  we  may  safely  leave  the 
chances  of  an  excessive  crop  of  law^- 
yers,  doctors,  or  teachers  to  the  same 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  which 
regulate  the  industry  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  produce  of  the  farm. 
But  of  this  we  may  feel  assured  that 
in  the  grand  struggle  of  the  nations 
in  the  coming  time,  the  most  widely 
educated  people  will  wrest  the  prize 
from  its  rivals  on  every  field  where 
the    value   of  practical    science    and 


the  power  which  knowledge  confers 
are  brought  into  play.  For  after  all 
what  is  science,  knowledge,  Scientia, 
but  the  whole  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  the  past. 

I  had  occasion  at  last  Convocation 
to  congratulate  the  students,  and 
every  friend  of  higher  education,  on 
changes  in  the  University  scheme 
which  tended  to  substitute  to  a  large 
extent  for  a  system  of  paper  examina- 
tions, very  partially  dependent  on  the 
instructions  in  the  lecture  room  and 
laboratories  :  bona  fide  examinations 
on  the  actual  work  of  the  year. 
Prolonged  experience  must  determine 
the  wisdom  of  the  change ;  but  thus 
far,  the  results  confirm  its  value.  In 
the  ever  widening  compass  of  aca- 
demic requirements,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  to  harmonize  the 
demands  of  true  scholarship  and 
science  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
most  diligent  student.  Everywhere 
the  friends  of  higher  education  are 
seen  marshalled  into  rival  camps  con- 
tending about  the  relative  value  of 
classical  or  scientific  training,  of  an- 
cient or  of  modern  languages.  The 
contest  originated  in  the  attempt  to 
graft  the  ever-increasing  demands 
for  scientific  education  on  the  old 
academic  scheme  of  Classics  and 
Mathematics.  Nor,  so  far  as  a  mere 
paper  programme  is  concerned,  is 
there  much  difficulty.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  prescribe  a  scheme  of  en- 
cyclopaedic proportions,  such  as  may 
be  found  in  the  calendars  of  colleges 
whose  graduates  are  to  be  the  "  ad- 
mirable Crichtons  "  of  the  new  era  ; 
masters  of  all  conceivable  learning  ! 
But  the  old  classic  aphorism,  ars 
lofiga,  vita  brevis,  has  a  force  un- 
dreamt of  when  it  was  uttered.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, when  recently  addressing  the- 
friends  of  the  newly  founded  School 
of  Science  at  Birmingham,  referred  to 
the  importance  assigned  to  scientific 
education   in    the    London    require- 
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merits  ;  and  added  :  "  it  gives  no 
degree  without  insisting  on  a  solid, 
though  not,  of  course,  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  foundation  and 
methods  of  science."  In  this  state- 
ment the  practical  limits  are  suffi- 
ciently indicated  ;  for  diffuse  study 
ranging  over  the  ever-widening  fields 
of  science,  as  of  letters,  necessarily 
ends  in  a  superficial  smattering  :  the 
"  shallow  draughts  "  which  intoxicate 
the  brain  with  their  froth  and  fumes  ! 
This  is  the  danger  to  which  the  mod- 
ern student  is  exposed.  Selection  is 
indispensable  ;  and  here  I  touch  upon 
a  problem  for  which  some  of  our 
youthful  educational  reformers  are 
ready  with  a  very  simple  solution. 
The  plan  most  favoured  is  that  of 
"  eclectic  courses  of  study  "  arranged 
for  the  student  at  his  own  sweet  will, 
in  which  he  is  to  eliminate  from  the 
undergraduate  course  all  that  is  dis- 
tasteful to  him;  give  diligent  atten- 
tion to  whatever  subjects  please  him 
best;  and  graduate  on  the  require- 
ments of  a  standard  of  his  own. 
This  charming  ideal,  if  fully  carried 
out,  would  convert  the  entire  course 
of  student  life  into  one  long  kinder- 
garten holiday ;  though,  I  fear,  to 
most,  with  an  unpleasant  awakening 
from  dreamland. 

If  I  do  not  misinterpret  the  work- 
ings of  two  rival  systems  now  in 
operation  in  the  neighbouring  States, 
Yale  and  Harvard  are  at  the  present 
time  at  variance  on  this  very  ques- 
tion. The  one  insists  on  the  time- 
honoured  idea  of  the  under-gradu- 
ate  period  as  one  in  which  the, 
student  "  is  under  tutors  and  gover- 
nors," and  constrained  in  his  own 
highest  interests  to  pursue  a  speci- 
fied course,  which  is  no  royal  road  of 
pleasant  dalliance  up  the  hill  of 
knowledge;  but  rather  one  which  in- 
.cites  him  : — 

To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days. 
The   other,   along   with   liberal   pro- 


visions in  a  wide  range  of  studies, 
issues  its  "  elective  pamphlet,"  and 
leaves  the  choice  of  work  to  the 
under-graduate's  own  taste.  I  doubt 
if  any  earnest  student  looks  back  in 
later  years  with  regret  on  the  com- 
pulsory studies  imposed  on  him  ;  or 
resents  the  academic  restrictions 
which  compelled  his  adherence  to  a 
strictly  defined  course.  The  eminent 
preacher,  Robertson,  of  Brighton, 
himself  an  Oxford  graduate,  when 
pressing  on  a  young  friend  tKe  ad- 
vantage of  a  rigidly  prescribed  course, 
dwells  on  the  lasting  benefits  resulting 
from  the  pursuit  for  three  or  four 
years  of  a  distant  but  well-defined 
aim ;  and  adds  :  "  I  defy  any  young 
man  to  create  this  for  himself.  At 
college  I  attempted  this,  and  now  I 
feel  I  was  utterly,  irreparably  wrong. 
Now  I  would  give  ^200  a  year  to 
have  read  even  on  a  bad  plan  chosen 
for  me,  but  steadily."  In  this  con- 
fession I  am  sure  not  a  i^^^  will  join, 
and  those  most  strongly  who,  with 
exceptional  gifts  not  unwisely  used  in 
later  years,  look  back  on  opportuni- 
ties irretrievably  lost,  not  by  idleness, 
but  by  the  evasion  of  distasteful 
studies.  For  be  it  ever  remembered, 
it  is  education  in  its  true  sense,  and 
not  a  mere  university  diploma  you 
have  in  view.  The  academic  honours 
and  rewards  which  lie  before  you  are 
worthy  incentives  to  exertion  ;  yet  the 
very  last  idea  to  be  encouraged  is  that 
which  recognizes  a  university  degree 
as  in  any  sense  the  final  goal.  The 
honours  a  man  wins  at  college  will 
count  for  little  afterwards  if  he  fail  to 
redeem  the  promise  of  his  outset. 
They  are  rather  memorials  of  talents 
turned  to  no  account.  He  has  been 
sent  forth  armed  and  equipped,  and 
has  failedjn  the  battle  of  life ;  or  at 
best,  has  gone  down  to  the  battle  and 
tarried  with  the  stuff.  Severe,  sys- 
tematic study  is  of  inestimable  value 
in  its  moral  discipline.  I  have  had 
the  assurance  of  merchants,  bankers, 
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and  the  heads  of  leading  legal  firms, 
that  three  years'  service  of  a  well- 
trained  graduate  are  worth  more  than 
five  of  an  ordinary  youth.  A  system- 
atic honor  course,  even  though  in 
itself  defective,  might  have  rescued 
the  vagrant  genius  of  the  greatly  gifted 
Coleridge,  and  redeemed  the  promise 
of  its  dawn  ;  might  have  consecrated 
the  life  of  Shelley  to  all  that  was  noble 
and  pure;  and  instead  of  squandering 
the  rare  gifts  of  DeQuincey  on  ephe- 
meral essays  and  reviews,  might  have 
linked  his  name  with  a  work  that  pos- 
terity would  not  willingly  let  die.  A 
systematic  honor-course  in  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  for  which  Carlyle 
showed  no  inconsiderable  aptitude, 
might  have  constrained  the  volcanic 
impulses  of  his  exceptional  genius 
within  such  self-control  as  would  have 
brightened  his  own  domestic  hearth 
and  rendered  more  beneficent  his 
influence  on  his  age. 

But  no  system  of  academic  train- 
ing can  ignore  the  marvellous  ex- 
pansion of  the  sum  of  human  know- 
ledge, or  the  impossibility  of  the 
most  gifted  student  to  master  all  its 
varied  treasures.  The  old  Oxford 
"double  first,"  who  attained  to  the 
ideal  of  academic  preeminence  by 
superadding  to  the  culture  of  the 
classical  scholar  the  excellence  of  the 
mathematician,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
An  elective  system  in  some  form  is 
indispensable.  But  while  in  this 
neither  the  aptitudes  of  the  student 
nor  his  aims  in  life  should  be  lost 
sight  of,  education  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  professional  training. 
All  options  and  honor  departments 
are  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
consistent  with  a  thorough  general 
education  of  some  sort,  the  solid 
foundation  on  which  alone  true  profes- 
sional training  can  be  based.  This  idea 
has  accordingly  guided  the  senate  in  the 
determination  of  prescribed  require- 
ments in  the  several  honor  depart- 
ments, and  to  these  an  important  addi- 


tion is  now  made.  Since  last  Convoca- 
tion we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  wel- 
coming as  a  member  of  our  college  staft 
Dr.  McCurdy,  a  distinguished  Ori- 
ental  scholar ;  and  with  the  increased 
facilities  thus  furnished,  the  Oriental 
languages  have  been  placed  on  a  par 
with  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
languages  as  a  special  honor  depart- 
ment. In  so  doing  the  Senate  has 
recognized  not  only  the  claims  of  the 
affiliated  Theological  Colleges,  but 
also  the  important  place  which  the 
study  of  the  Oriental  languages  must 
occupy  in  relation  alike  to  all  early 
Asiatic  history  and  to  comparative 
philology.  The  influence  which  Ar- 
abian science  and  learning  exercised 
on  the  first  great  reawakening  of 
Western  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  is  still  traceable  in 
the  terms  and  formulae  of  astronomy, 
algebra  and  chemistry.  The  growth 
of  the  science  of  language  itself  is  due 
in  no  slight  degree  to  the  modern 
study  of  Sanskrit  and  other  Indo- 
Iranian  languages  in  their  relation  to 
the  great  Aryan  family ;  while  the 
tracing  out  the  separate  genealogies 
of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  tongues 
reveals  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
two  groups  of  inflected  languages, 
with  alphabets  of  common  origin, 
have  distinct  roots  and  essentially 
diverse  formative  elements,  with  no 
recognizable  traces  suggestive  of  de- 
scent from  any  common  mother 
tongue.  For  this  new  honor  depart- 
ment, as  for  those  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  mathematics  and 
physics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  the 
mental  and  moral  sciences,  additional 
subjects  are  prescribed,  with  a  view 
to  combining  with  the  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  specialist  such  adequate 
breadth  of  study  as  shall  enable  him 
to  turn  it  to  best  account.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  this  or  any 
other  university  scheme  assumes  that 
its  graduates  go  forth  at  the  end  of  a 
four  years'  course  endowed  with  all 
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needful  acquirements.  Much  has 
been  said  in  the  past,  and  perhaps 
even  more  in  recent  discussions, 
about  the  necessity  of  providing 
amply  equipped  post-graduate  courses 
of  instruction  ;  and  along  with  this  it 
has  been  made  a  subject  of  reproach 
that  some  of  our  ablest  graduates  go 
elsewhere  in  search  of  special  ad- 
vantages. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  graduates  of  our  own,  as  of  many 
another  university,  have  looked  with 
envious  eyes  on  the  ample  revenues 
of  the  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca, 
and  on  the  still  more  magnificent  en- 
dowment of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity at  Baltimore.  I  trust  the  day 
will  yet  come  when  from  the  generous 
liberality  of  its  own  graduates  and 
friends,  far  more  than  from  any  State 
aid,  this  university  shall  be  endowed 
with  revenues  adequate  to  its  needs, 
and  constitute  a  still  greater  centre  of 
attraction  than  it  is  now  for  Canada's 
most  ardent  students.  But  I  cannot 
sympathize  with  those  who  regard  it 
as  an  unalloyed  evil  that  some  of  our 
best  men,  after  completing  their  under- 
graduate course  and  winning  our  high- 
est honours,  aspire  to  a  fellowship  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  or  a 
degree  in  science  or  philosophy  at 
Edinburgh,  Berlin,  or  Leipsic.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  few  gifts  that  I 
more  earnestly  covet  for  us  than  the  en- 
dowment of  travelUng  fellowships,  such 
as  at  other  universities  both  in  Europe 
and  on  this  continent,  not  only  encour- 
age, but  furnish  the  means  to  enable  the 
young  graduate  to  visit  foreign  seats 
of  learning,  and  avail  himself  of  the 
culture  and  moral  training  which 
travel  supplies. 

Already  the  alumni  of  this  college 
have  won  for  it  an  honourable  name, 
and  given  the  best  evidence  of  the 
high  training  furnished  in  our  own 
class-rooms,  by  the  rank  they  have 
taken  in  the  open  competition  for  the 
Johns  Hopkins  fellowships.  So  far 
from  their  going  to  Baltimore  tending 


to  discredit  us,  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished professors  has  publicly  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  our  mathe- 
matical and  physical  departments  are 
second  to  none  on  this  continent. 
In  Edinburgh  I  found  in  like  man- 
ner that  the  sound  culture  of  the 
graduates  we  send  to  them  was  no 
less  heartily  recognized.  In  Leipsic, 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin,  the  name  of 
this  university  is  honourably  known 
through  good  work  done  there  by 
graduates  from  this  college,  whose 
love  to  their  old  Alma  Mater  is  not 
lessened  by  such  tests  of  the  value  of 
the  training  here  received.  In  truth, 
had  I  a  son  to  train  in  the  knowledge 
that  is  to  be  available  for  any  noble 
career,  I  should  assuredly,  when  his 
under-graduate  course  was  completed, 
send  him  abroad  to  seek  among  the 
scholars  of  other  lands  that  breadth 
of  culture  which  no  single  university 
fully  supplies.  The  Englishman, 
trained  in  the  imperial  centre  of  a 
dominion  on  which  the  sun  looks  in 
all  its  course,  finds,  nevertheless,  that 
he  has  to  be  emancipated  from  many 
an  insular  prejudice;  and  though  our 
lot  is  cast  on  this  broad  domain, 
stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  we 
too  are  not  without  some  provincial 
prejudices,  which  it  is  well  we  should 
be  rid  of. 

But  while  I  thus  invite  you  to  view 
with  complacency  the  resort  of  our 
students  to  other  seats  of  learning  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  post-graduate 
studies  :  it  is  our  privilege  to-day  to 
welcome  to  our  Convocation  the  re- 
presentatives of  another  university 
which,  as  we  are  now  assured,  is  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  hearty  confedera- 
tion with  us  for  the  more  thorough 
promotion  of  higher  education :  and 
the  rendering  of  our  common  univer- 
sity still  more  efficient  than  it  has 
already  proved  in  all  the  functions  of 
a  national  seat  of  learning.  When  we 
assembled  here  a  year  ago,  I  referred 
to  what  was   then   an  uncertain  ele- 
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nient  of  hope  or  of  apprehension. 
Tlie  confederation  of  all  denomina- 
tional and  other  colleges  of  this  Prov- 
ince, aimed  at  more  than  once  in 
previous  legislation,  had  anew  been 
proposed ;  and  the  results  of  protracted 
deliberations  had  been  reported  to 
the  provincial  executive  and  submitted 
•to  the  corporations  and  churches  re- 
presented at  the  previous  conferences. 
Now  we  are  able  to  look  upon  the 
scheme  from  a  wholly  different  point 
of  view.  Some  who  shared  in  the 
deliberations,  and  thereby  encouraged 
the  hope  of  arriving  at  a  basis  of 
union  acceptable  to  all,  have  with- 
drawn. But  to-day  we  welcome,  in 
the  Chancellor  and  other  members  of 
Victoria  University,  the  representa- 
tives of  a  large  and  influential  denomi- 
nation which  proposes  to  join  forces 
with  us  in  a  united  effort  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  higher  education  in  On- 
tario. A  competition  of  rival  univer- 
sities for  the  conferring  of  degrees  can 
never  be  favourable  to  a  high  standard 
of  education,  whatever  benefits  may 
result  from  colleges  seeking  to  rival 
one  another  in  the  educational  ad- 
vantages they  offer.  It  was  inevitable 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  our  confer- 
ence with  them,  the  representatives  of 
denominational  colleges  should  regard 
this  institution  with  jealousy,  and 
that  demands  made  by  them  under 
such  feelings  should  be  distasteful  to 
us.  So  long  indeed  as  their  attitude 
was  one  of  antagonism  this  was  in- 
evitable. But  now  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  Victoria  College,  acting  with 
the  full  authority  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Church,  cor- 
dially entertain  the  proposal  of  union, 
it  assumes  an  entirely  new  aspect ; 
and  we  can  look  forward  to  a  recon- 
sideration of  details  without  appre- 
hension. They  will  find,  I  doubt  not, 
that  the  view  is  wonderfully  changed 
on  looking  at  things  from  within  in- 
stead of  from  without.  It  may  in- 
>deed  be  likened  to  the  conflicting  per- 


plexities in  the  schemes  of  older  as- 
tronomers, when  compared  with  the 
simplicity  which  Copernicus  intro- 
duced, by  directing  their  view  to  the 
true  centre  of  our  solar  system.  Nor 
will  it  perhaps  be  without  a  season- 
able lesson  for  ourselves  to  recall 
what  reception  was  extended  by  the 
theologians  of  his  day  to  his  grand 
disclosure.  It  is  well  that  science 
and  religion  go  hand  in  hand  in  ad- 
vancing the  progress  of  the  world. 
Some  of  the  noblest  names  on  the 
golden  roll  of  letters  and  science  are 
of  those  who  have  most  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  harmonizing  of  their 
truths.  But  neither  is  benefited  by 
being  placed  in  undue  subjection  to 
the  other.  We  take  from  the  inspired 
page  our  motto  :  "  Let  there  be  light," 
and  whenever  science  seems  to  con- 
flict with  revelation  :  let  there  be  more 
light !  Denunciations  of  doubt  and 
repression  of  inquiry  may  impede  re- 
search and  retard  discovery ;  but  truth 
will  triumph  in  the  end,  and  when  it 
does  so  all  seeming  conflict  vanishes. 
Universities  have  ever  been  conserva- 
tive; yet  also  they  have  been  the 
centres  of  liberal  thought,  and  of  the 
most  potent  agencies  for  advancing 
knowledge  and  emancipating  it  from 
error.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  de- 
sire to  promote  the  confederation  of 
the  State  university  with  denomina- 
tional colleges.  Their  interests  and 
ours  will  henceforth  be  one.  The 
secular  education  which  the  state  up- 
holds by  means  of  the  university  en- 
dowments has  no  sectarian  character. 
In  so  far  as  it  maintains  the  high 
standard  which  the  Province  has  a 
right  to  exact  from  its  teachers,  it 
must  prove  equally  acceptable  to 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  to  Episco- 
paHan,  Presbyterian,  Baptist  or  Me- 
thodist. When  it  fafls  short  of  that 
high  standard  it  will  be  the  interest 
of  all  alike  to  have  it  reformed.  Al- 
ready our  university  confederacy  em- 
braces, with  one  exception,  represen- 
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tatives  of  the  leading  denominations. 
To-day  we  welcome  those  whose  pre- 
sence in  our  Convocation  gives  the 
assurance  that  this  exception  is  no 
longer  to  exist.  To  the  representa- 
tives of  Victoria  College,  accordingly, 
we  tender  to-day  our  cordial  fraternal 
greetings.  We  are  prepared  to  wel- 
come the  transfer  of  Victoria  College 
to  Toronto  with  as  full  an  equipment 
in  the  faculty  of  Arts  as  experience 
shall  prove  to  be  desirable.  We  have 
no  wish  to  hamper  them  in  their  de- 
sire to  exercise  every  function  of  an 
independent  affiliated  college,  in  the 
same  way  as  is  already  fully  accorded 
to  Woodstock  and  St.  Michael's  Col- 
leges. We  only  need  the  completion 
of  this  union  in  the  same  spirit  as  has 
characterized  previous  steps,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  younger  provinces  of 
Canada,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  a 
national  university  system  of  which 
Ontario  may  well  be  proud.  Whether, 
henceforth,  the  teaching  staff  main- 
tained by  national  endowment  be 
designated  a  university  or  a  college 
professoriate,  the  entire  compass  of 
its  instruction  must  be  equally  acces- 
sible to  all  who  are  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  it ;  and  the  interests  of 
the  whole  people  require  that  it  shall 
be  sustained  in  thorough  efficiency  in 
every  department  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. There  are  no  such  things  as 
denominational  diversities  in  classics 
or  mathematics,  in  the  modern  lan- 
guages or  the  natural  sciences.  Now 
as  heretofore,  this  institution — under 
whatever  name — must  be  able  to  place 
the  highest  educational  advantages 
wtthin  reach  of  all,  whether  as-  stu- 
dents or  instructors,  without  distinc- 
tion of  party,  race  or  creed.  But 
along  with  this  the  religious  convic- 
tions of  a  Christian  people  receive 
their  just  recognition,  in  the  part  as- 
signed to  the  representatives  of  de- 
nominational colleges  in  the  Univer- 
sity Senate.  Questions  of  creed  or 
church   government,  on    which  they 


differ,  can  play  no  part  in  our  delibera- 
tions. But  we  are  at  one  in  recog- 
nizing that  without  moral  culture  men- 
tal breadth  is  unattainable,  and  intel- 
lectual acquirements  are  of  little  avail. 
Still  more,  we  unite  in  the  conviction 
that  the  one  standard  of  moral  excel- 
lence worth  aiming  at  is  that  which 
we  owe  to  the  Great  Teacher,  even 
Christ.  These  are  no  novel  features 
in  the  system  of  national  education 
which  this  college  represents  ;  nor  has 
it  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the 
people  of  Canada.  It  has  already 
stood  the  test  of  time  sufficiently  to 
prove  that  it  is  no  failure.  The  sons 
of  our  first  graduates  have  followed 
their  father's  steps.  I  have  witnessed 
the  best  of  all  evidence  of  practical 
approval  of  the  work  done  in  this 
college,  by  seeing  two  generations,  in 
ever  increasing  numbers,  enter  and. 
proceed  to  their  degree.  In  that 
period  we  have  advanced  in  all  ways,, 
in  healthful  progress  and  in  increas- 
ing efficiency.  We  have  been  met 
with  bitter  opposition,  and  assailed  in 
forms  best  calculated  to  enlist  the 
blind  forces  of  unreasoning  prejudice 
against  us.  Yet  to-day  we  welcome 
the  largest  number  of  new  entrants 
ever  admitted  to  this  college ;  while 
our  influence  has  been  owned  in  the 
elevation  of  the  whole  standard  of 
higher  education,  not  in  this  Province 
only,  but  throughout  the  Dominion;, 
and  while  we  have  resolutely  main- 
tained its  strictly  national  and  unsec- 
tarian  system,  we  rejoice  to  find  it 
more  than  ever  recognized  as  one  in 
which  the  largest  and  most  influential 
bodies  of  Christians  can  heartily  co- 
operate. To  visitors  from  other  prov- 
inces and  from  foreign  lands,  I  am 
accustomed  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
affiliated  colleges  and  theological, 
schools  of  different  denominations 
that  surround  the  university  park; 
and  I  shall  look  with  no  less  cordial 
feelings  on  the  stately  building  which 
the  friends  of  Victoria  College  pro- 
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pose  to  rear  alongside  of  us,  as  a 
crowning  feature  in  our  scheme  of  na- 
tional unsectarian  education. 

When  the  union  which  that  build- 
ing shall  symbolize  has  been  fully 
accomplished ;  and  University  College 
has  been  merged  in  a  University  Pro- 
fessoriate, with  ample  educational 
advantages  available  for  every  stu- 
dent :  we  shall  require  only  the 
alteration  of  a  single  word  in  the 
petitions   of   our   daily   college    ser- 


vice, while  we  still  implore  the 
divine  blessing  on  this  university,  its 
professors,  teachers,  and  students, 
praying  that  it  may  be  made  a  foun- 
tain of  learning,  virtue  and  piety,  con- 
tinually enriched  with  heavenly  bene- 
dictions; and  that  all  who  go  forth 
from  it  may  have  grace  to  use  wisely 
and  rightly  the  knowledge  here  ac- 
quired, and  ever  to  employ  their 
talents  in  the  cause  of  righteous- 
ness, justice  and  truth. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  ONTARIO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


BY   THE    PRESIDENT,    SAMUEL    MACALISTER. 
(  Continued  from  page  302.) 


AS  soon,  however,  as  they  get  into 
the  clutches  of  the  law,  then  it 
begins  to  take  an  interest  in  them, 
and  sets  itself  vigorously  to  work  to 
reclaim  them.  "  These  strange  peo- 
ple," our  visitor  might  remark,  **  have 
a  proverb  which  says  '  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure,'  but  in  their  public 
affairs  they  seem  to  think  that  cure  is 
better  than  prevention."  Surely  it 
would  be  better  to  get  hold  of  these 
boys  and  girls  before  they  become 
inured  to  a  life  of  crime,  and  place 
them  in  an  institution  where  they  would 
be  brought  up  as  useful  and  wealth- 
producing  members  of  society  by  be- 
ing taught,  along  with  the  rudiments 
of  an  ordinary  education,  some  useful 
employment. 

What  our  Government  has  neglected 
to  do,  it  has  remained  for  a  number 
of  private  individuals  to  attempt. 
Several  gentlemen  have  formed  them- 
selves into  an  Industrial  School  Asso- 
ciation, under  the  Act  that  was  passed 
ast  session.  The  most  active  among 
these  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Howland,  the  pre- 
sent Mayor  of  Toronto,  whom,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 


listening  to  upon  this  subject  on 
Thursday  evening.  This  Association 
has  secured  a  piece  of  ground  at 
Mimico  from  the  Government,  and 
has  proceeded  to  erect  buildings  on  it 
which  will  soon  be. ready  for  occupa- 
tion. No  efforts  of  it,  however,  nor 
any  of  the  Toronto  Public  School 
Board,  which  is  co-operating  with  it, 
will  relieve  the  Government  from  its 
duty  of  trying  to  keep  our  street  arabs 
from  becoming  criminals.  The  least 
that  it  can  do  is  to  liberally  second 
the  efforts  that  are  being  made  by 
these  two  bodies,  and  when  next 
they  ask  the  government  for  bread, 
I  trust  they  will  not,  as  on  a  re- 
cent occasion,  be  tendered  a  stone. 
When  schools  like  the  one  at  Mimico 
have  been  established  to  receive  those 
children  that  cannot  be  made  to  at- 
tend our  Public  Schools,  we  may  re- 
gard our  system  of  education  as  fairly 
complete,  and  only  then  can  we  con- 
sider our  duty  in  keeping  the  question 
of  industrial  training  before  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  country  fulfilled. 

One  of  the   objects   we  aimed  at 
from  the  start,  and  indeed  one  that  is 
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avowed  in  the  preamble  of  our  consti- 
tution, was  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  Local  Associations.  This  we  did 
by  making  delegates  from  these  Asso- 
ciations at  one  time  members  of  our 
Board  of  Directors.  We  also  regularly 
received  reports  from  them  regarding 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
bodies  which  they  represented.  A 
time  for  this,  until  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  was  always  provided  at  our 
meetings.  I  think  that  this  custom 
of  hearing  the  delegates'  reports  should 
still  be  honoured  in  the  observance. 
Our  purpose  was  to  secure  greater  in- 
terest in  educational  matters  through- 
out the  country  by  means  which  would 
afford  teachers  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring their  views,  and  of  receiving 
benefit  from  each  other's  experience. 
We  found  in  the  person  of  the  late 
Minister  of  Education,  Mr.  Crooks,  a 
warm  supporter  of  these  institutions, 
and  I  am  free  to  say  that  many  which 
are  now  in  a  flourishing  condition  owe 
their  existence  to  him,  while  others 
owe  a  large  increase  of  vitality  to  his 
friendly  aid.  When  we  consider 
that  these  local  Associations  are  the 
centres  of  intellectual  and  profes- 
sional activity  among  the  teachers 
of  the  district ;  that  they  give  an 
opportunity  to  improve  professional 
work,  and  tend  to  foster  a  professional 
spirit,  we  cannot  attach  too  much 
importance  to  their  establishment. 
With  the  whole  country  mapped  out 
in  districts  having  each  its  local 
Associations^  a  question,  which  has 
more  than  once  occupied  our  atten- 
tion, will  again  come  to  the  front.  It 
will  have  to  be  considered  whether 
the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association 
should  not  become  a  purely  represen- 
tative body,  composed  of  delegates 
from  these  local  bodies.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way, 
but  these  are  not  insuperable,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  as  years  advance,  we 
shall  see  our  way  through  them  to 
accomplish    our    purpose.     I     need 


hardly  say  that  as  a  representative 
body  the  strength  and  influence  of  the 
Association  would  be  greatlyincreased. 
It  would  then  become,  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  an  Educational  Parlia- 
ment, and  would  exercise  an  influence 
on  the  educational  aflairs  of  the 
country  which  would  be  beneficially 
felt  to  the  utmost  school  section  in  it. 
After  having  the  examinations  for 
teachers'  certificates  and  the  method  of 
selecting  inspectors  put  upon  a  satis- 
factory basis,  our  attention  was  turned 
to  the  training  of  teachers.  Formerly  the 
only  place  where  professional  training 
could  be  secured  was  in  the  Normal 
School.  But  the  accommodation 
there  soon  proved  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  Province;  even  before 
the  establishment  of  a  central  board 
of  examiners,  when  candidates  had  to 
pass  one  or  perhaps  two  years  at  that 
institution,  it  was  crowded.  But  when 
the  change  in  the  method  of  examin- 
ing was  made,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  provide  for  the  professional  training 
of  all  classes  of  teachers  at  that  insti- 
tution. In  1873  the  Public  School 
Section  of  this  Association  took  the 
matter  up,  and  after  due  deliberation, 
recommended  that  County  Model 
Schools  be  established,  "and  that  all 
candidates  for  third-class  certificates 
who  have  not  previously  taught  a 
Public  School  for  three  years,  be  re- 
quired to  receive  a  training  as  Pupil 
Teacher  in  some  such  Model  School 
for  that  period."  Model  schools, 
such  as  those  recommended,  were 
subsequently  established,  and  they 
have  been  fairly  successful  in  giving ' 
to  our  young  people  some  of  the  intel- 
lectual equipment  for  taking  charge 
of  a  school.  That  they  are  not  more 
successful  is  not  their  fault,  nor  is  it 
the  fault  of  the  teachers  of  the  Model 
School.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  scanty 
training  the  system,  as  established, 
provides  for  them.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  examine  this  matter  of  Model 
School    training    somewhat    closely. 
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When  a  candidate  has  secured  a  non- 
professional certificate  of  the  second  or 
third  class  he  enters  a  Model  School, 
not  for  a  three  years'  course  of  pro- 
fessional training  as  was  recommended 
by  the  resolution  above  quoted,  but  for 
a  three  months'  course.  During  that 
brief  time  the  Principal  of  the  Model 
School  is  expected  to  deliver  to  the 
students  in  training,  three  courses  of 
Itctures — twenty-eight  on  education, 
ten  on  school  law,  and  eighteen  on 
hygiene — or  fifty-six  lectures  in  all. 
In  addition  to  these  the  student  re- 
ceives lessons  in  music,  drawing,  and 
drill  or  calisthenics ;  he  is  also  ex- 
pected to  review  his  non-professional 
work  in  composition,  grammar,  arith- 
metic and  literature.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  the  most  important  part  of 
his  three  months'  course,  that  of 
learning  to  teach,  has  to  be  sand- 
wiched in.  He  gives  an  average  of 
thirty  lessons  to  the  pupils  of  the 
school,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Principal  or  his  assistants.  As  the 
last  seven  weeks  of  the  course  are 
prescribed  for  this  work,  he  must  give 
at  least  four  lessons  a  week,  and  since 
he  is  expected  to  make  a  thorough 
preparation  for  each  lesson  before- 
hand, he  must  surely  find  that  the 
work  of  preparing  for  his  non-profes- 
sional certificate  was  small  compared 
to  the  enormous  amount  required  of 
him  during  his  short  Model  School 
term.  The  only  person  whose  labour 
can  compare  with  his  own  is  that  of 
the  Principal.  With  these  facts  be- 
fore us,  it  is  vain  to  think  that  cram 
ends  with  the  non-professional  course. 
It  must  be  as  rife  in  the  Model  School 
as  it  is  in  the  High  School.  The 
students  in  training,  however,  have 
this  crumb  of  comfort  that  there  is  | 
much  more  certainty  about  their  suc- 
cess, for  while  over  fifty  per  cent,  of 
those  who  write  for  the  non-profes- 
sional certificates  fail,  not  more  than 
six  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  train- 
ing who  write  for  third  class  profes- 


sional certificates  are  rejected.  At 
the  end  of  this  hurried  thirteen  weeks' 
course,  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  our 
students  in  training  stand  forth  as 
full-fledged  teachers,  empowered  by 
their  certificates  to  take  charge  of 
any  public  school  in  the  country.  In 
fact  the  Model  School  is  supposed  to 
do  as  much  in  thirteen  weeks  for  them 
as  is  done  for  pupil-teachers  in  Eng- 
land by  a  four  years'  course  of  train- 
ing. While  with  us  a  medical  student 
has  to  go  through  a  four  years'  course 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  body, 
and  a  theological  student  has  to  go 
through  a  similar  course  to  minister 
to  our  spiritual  wants,  a  student  in 
training  at  our  Model  Schools  is  ex- 
pected to  acquire  the  knowledge  and 
skill  necessary  to  develop  the  mind 
and  character  of  the  young  in  thirteen 
weeks.  The  rudest  of  handicrafts 
requires  a  longer  apprenticeship  than 
this.  It  would  need,  more  time  to 
learn  to  handle  a  spade,  to  wield  a 
hammer  or  trowel,  or  to  run  a  sewing- 
machine.  The  time  is  not  long 
enough  for  a  student  to  learn,  I  will  not 
say  how  to  present  a  subject  before  a 
class,  but  to  present  himself  before 
one.  Can  we  wonder  that  there  are 
complaints  among  inspectors  about 
the  crude  nature  of  the  work  done  by 
these  young  people  when  they  are  put 
in  charge  of  schools.  Of  course  at 
first  their  efforts  must  be,  to  a  large 
extent,  empirical  in  the  most  delicate 
and  responsible  task  that  can  be  en- 
trusted to  any  human  being — that  of 
developing  the  lineaments  of  the  di- 
vine image  that  we  are  all  made  in. 
To  make  matters  worse,  these  third 
class  teachers  receive  their  so-called 
professional  training  in  graded  schools, 
and  when  they  go  to  teach,  in  at  least 
three  cases  out  of  four,  they  are  placed 
in  charge  of  ungraded  schools,  where 
they  have  classes  from  the  alphabet 
to  the  Fourth  Book.  To  a  teacher 
experienced  in  the  work  of  an  un- 
graded  school,    the   task    of    taking 
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charge  of  a  new  school  is  difficult 
enough.  What  then  must  it  be  to  a 
young  person  wholly  inexperienced 
in  that  kind  of  work  ?  Only  those 
who  have  passed  through  the  bitter 
ordeal  can  give  the  answer.  And 
what  must  be  the  result  to  the  pupils  ? 
Loss  of  time,  the  formation  of  care- 
less and  idle  habits,  laxity  of  disci- 
pline, and  in  many  instances  disre- 
gard of  properly  constituted  authority. 
I  trust  1  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  our  efforts  to  secure  a  proper 
course  of  professional  training  should 
not  be  relaxed.  In  England,  I  have 
said,  a  pupil  teacher  has  a  four  years' 
course.  He  begins  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  as  an  apprentice  in  a  school 
under  a  certificated  master,  and  car- 
ries on  his  professional  and  non-pro- 
fessional work  together.  His  im- 
provement in  general  and  profes- 
sional knowledge  is  tested  by  fre- 
quent examinations,  the  questions  for 
which  are  prepared  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Education  Department. 
At  the  end  of  his  time  as  a  pupil- 
teacher  he  passes  an  examination  for 
entrance  to  a  training  college,  where 
he  has  a  two  years'  professional 
course,  after  which,  if  he  has  made 
fair  use  of  his  opportunities  and  shown 
reasonable  aptitude,  he  is  supposed 
to  be  completely  fitted  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  a  teacher.  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  for  us  to  have  a  plan 
like  this  in  Ontario ;  nor,  if  it  were 
possible,  do  I  think  it  would  be  in  all 
points  desirable.  We  have  a  decided 
advantage  in  getting  students  who 
have  finished  most  of  their  non-pro- 
fessional work  before  their  profes- 
sional training  begins.  They  are 
thus  enabled  to  learn  in  a  shorter 
time  their  professional  work.  A  two 
years'  course  in  connection  with  a 
Model  School  should  be  ample  for 
that.  I  fear,  however,  that  the  mea- 
gre salaries  paid  to  teachers,  and  the 
present  state  of  opinion  in  the  coun- 
try, would  not  justify  so  long  a  course 


of  Model  School  training.  It  might, 
then,  for  the  present,  be  limited  to 
one  year.  The  first  part  of  that  year 
should  be  spent  in  the  Model  School 
doing  work  of  a  similar  character  to 
that  at  present,  but  less  in  quantity. 
After  a  short  Model  School  term,  the 
students  should  be  distributed  under 
the  inspector's  direction  among  the 
various  schools  of  the  district  in  which 
the  Model  School  is  situated.  The 
Inspector  would,  of  course,  assign  the 
students  to  those  schools  where  they 
could  best  learn  to  teach. 

In  these  schools,  under  the  eye  of 
competent  masters  and  mistresses, 
students  would  learn  to  teach,  as 
they  can  only  learn  by  teaching.  And 
they  would  do  so  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  having  in 
each  case  a  responsible  person,  and 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  work,  to 
guide  and  assist  them,  and  observe 
what  they  do  with  a  friendly,  though 
critical,  eye.  The  work  should  be 
made  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  stu- 
dent at  first,  for  I  believe  with  John 
Stuart  Mill  that  "  it  holds  universally 
true,  that  the  only  mode  of  learning 
to  do  anything  is  actually  doing  sorne- 
thing  of  the  same  kind  under  easier 
circumstances."  The  inspector  should 
have  the  power  to  move  the  students 
from  one  school  to  another  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  time,  if  he  thought  the 
varied  experience  would  benefit  them. 
That  they  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
science  while  they  are  learning  the 
art  of  teaching,  they  should  assemble, 
say  once  a  month,  at  the  Model 
School,  to  review  their  work  and  re- 
ceive lectures  on  the  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  their  course.  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  excessive  amount 
of  work  thrown  upon  the  Principal  of 
the  Model  School.  This  he  should 
be  relieved  of,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
lectures  on  education  are  concerned. 
These  should  be  assigned  to  the  in- 
spector, whose  wider  experience  in 
the  district  renders  him  better  able  to 
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deal  with  the  subject  practically  in 
regard  to  such  matters  as  school  or- 
ganization, school  management,  me- 
thods of  discipline,  and  methods  of 
teaching.  As  most  of  the  students 
in  training  when  they  enter  the  Model 
School,  have  reached  the  age  at  which 
in  many  other  occupations  they  would 
be  bread-winners,  I  think  that  some 
remuneration  should  be  given  to  them 
during  the  time  that  they  are  acting  as 
assistants  in  the  schools  of  the  district. 
Pupil  teachers  in  England  are  paid 
from  the  time  they  begin  their  appren- 
ticeship. In  London,  for  instance, 
boys  receive  salaries  ranging  from  one 
dollar  and  three  quarters  a  week  the 
first  year,  to  four  dollars  the  fourth 
year ;  girls,  from  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter  the  first  year,  to  two  dollars 
and  a  half  the  fourth  year.  A  pay- 
ment, however  slight,  would  have  the 
effect  of  reconciling  them  to  the  greater 
length  of  their  apprenticeship.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  they  would  assemble 
at  the  Model  School  for  their  profes- 
sional examination  ;  and  in  regard  to 
practical  teaching,  examination  in  this 
should  be  commensurate  with  their 
extended  experience.  A  course  of 
training  such  as  this  would,  I  am  sure, 
turn  out  better  teachers.  The  longer 
apprenticeship  would  have  the  effect 
of  creating  a  professional  feeling  among 
the  students,  and  would  wean  them 
from  the  inclination  so  common  at 
present  to  wander  off  into  other  pur- 
suits. The  presence  of  the  students 
in  the  schools  of  the  district  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  teachers  in  charge 
of  them  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Hitherto,  the  work  of  this  Conven- 
tion h?s  been  mainly  devoted  to  mat- 
ters  which  concerned  the  country  at 
large,  not  to  what  concerned  the 
teachers  personally.     In  this  respect, 


I  fear  we  resemble  those  good  people 
who  attend  to  a  great  many  charitable 
objects  to  the  neglect  of  their  home 
duties.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  we  are 
disposed  to  make  an  effort  to  remove 
this  reproach.  By  the  paper  which 
Mr.  Dickson  is  to  read  on,  "  A  Col- 
lege of  Preceptors  for  Ontario,"  you 
will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing what  position  the  teaching 
body  should  occupy  as  a  factor  in  our 
school  system.  Up  to  this  time,  we 
have  been  little  better  than  a  rope  of 
sand,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  of 
immense  benefit  not  only  to  the  teach- 
ing profession,  but  to  the  country,  if 
some  well  considered  scheme  for 
uniting  the  whole  profession  into  one 
compact  body  with  common  aims  for 
the  good  of  both  the  profession  and 
the  public,  could  be  carried  into  effect. 
But  it  will  need  all  the  wisdom  we 
have  at  command  to  inaugurate  such 
a  scheme.  That  this  wisdom  will  be 
forthcoming,  our  success  in  all  well- 
considered  efforts  in  the  past,  justifies 
me  in  expecting.  In  the  consideration 
of  this,  as  well  as  the  other  subjects  on 
the  programme,  let  us  look  to  that 
past,  for  guidance  and  encouragement, 
and  I  am  sure  our  work  will  be  the 
better  for  it  : 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art 

Builders  wrought  with  greater  care, 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part, 

For  the  gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 
Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen, 

Make  the  house  where  gods  may  dwell, 
Beautiful,  entire  and  clean, 

I  trust  that  your  efforts  will  be 
crowned  with  abundant  success,  so 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  look  back  to 
the  Convention  of  1886,  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  ones  in  the  annals  of 
the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association. 


The  grandest  tHng  in  this  world  is  to 
know  what  is  right  and  have  the  courage  to 
stick  to  it.  Enjoyment  isn't  the  end  of  life. 
Enjoyment  will  come  in  the  course  of  duty, 
but  if  a  man  says  :  "  I'm  going  to  make  it 


the  business  of  my  life  to  have  a  good  time," 
he  will  have  a  very  poor  time  ;  but,  if  he 
says  "  I'm  going  to  do  my  duty,"  he  will 
meet  enjoyment  very  soon  on  the  road,  and 
they  will  go  hand  in  hand  to  its  end. 
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BY  WILLIAM  BURNS,  B.A.,  M.CP.,    LONDON. 


THERE  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  educational  question  is  be- 
coming every  day  of  more  absorbing 
and  practical  interest  in  this  Province. 
It  will  inevitably  force  itself  upon  the 
consideration  of  every  parent,  in  one 
or  other  of  its  multitudinous  forms, 
and  on  that  of  every  taxpayer,  when 
the  vast  expense  of  teaching  the  young 
is  considered.  Now,  as  has  been 
well  said,  "schools  are  a  necessity, 
not  a  luxury  "  ;  hence  the  question  to 
the  ratepayer  is.  How  to  secure  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  at  a  minimum 
of  expense  ?  By  this,  we  do  not 
mean,  by  the  payment  of  low  salaries, 
for  it  is  a  well  known  maxim  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  that  "  cheap  labour  is 
generally  the  dearest  in  the  end," 
but,  due  regard  being  given  to  the 
requirements  of  the  situation,  the  ques- 
tion IS  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  finding 
the  most  suitable  person  to  fill  the 
place  who  will  thus  be  the  best  and 
cheapest.  When  the  present  school 
system  of  Ontario  was  instituted,  it 
fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  the 
country,  but  the  rapid  growth  in  its 
population  and  wealth,  along  with  the 
ever  increasing  desire  for  education, 
and  that  of  a  higher  order,  have  out- 
stripped the  ability  of  our  educational 
system  to  supply  the  demand  created. 
The  expansiveness  of  the  system, 
however,  is  so  great  that  only  a  few 
changes  need  be  made  to  meet  the 
new  state  of  things.  First,  in  regard 
to  the  teachers  themselves.  We  must 
admit  that  these  are  now  quite  able 
to  manage  their  own  professional 
business,  otherwise  they  are  not  fit  to 
be  teachers,  but  we  find  the  paternal 
kindness  of  the  department  taking  so 
much  care  of  them  that,  like  rapidly 


growing  children,  the  clothes  once 
useful  are  now  becoming  harmful  to 
health  and  development.  The  rules- 
and  regulations  of  the  department  are 
certainly  too  rigid  to  allow  of  the 
rapid  growth  that  is  going  on,  the 
question  is,  then.  What  is  the  least  radi- 
cal change  that  can  be  carried  out  at 
once,  so  as  not  merely  to  preserve 
their  personal  independence  but  to- 
increase  their  usefulness  ?  We  claim 
that  this  can  be  best  done  by  making 
them  a  self-governing  body.  Next 
in  regard  to  the  future  supply  of 
teachers — this  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance ;  so  many  leave  the  profes- 
sion every  year  that  unless  an  efficient 
means  of  supplying  the  vacancies  can 
be  found,  things  will  soon  be  at  a 
standstill.  One  objection  to  the  col- 
lege as  proposed  is,  that  entrance  to 
the  profession  will  be  made  more  dif- 
ficult, so  that  the  salaries  of  the  pre- 
sent holders  may  be  raised  ;  but  it 
will  be  well  to  remember  that  most  of 
the  men  who  are  Hkely  to  be  upon 
the  council  will  be  those  who  them- 
selves are  engaged  in  supervising  the 
work  of  others,  and  that  if  these  as- 
sistants are  not  forthcoming,  they  will 
be  required  to  do  the  work  themselves,, 
hence  they  will  be  interested  in  secur- 
ing a  good  supply  of  qualified  assis- 
tants, and  next  in  seeing  that  these 
be  duly  trained  to  the  work — two 
facts  which  will  practically  overpower 
all  such  theoretical  objections. 

In  regard  to  the  popular  view  of 
the  matter,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
offer  of  the  teachers  of  this  Province 
is  simply  to  relieve  the  public  purse 
of  a  heavy  item  of  expense,  in  order 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  national 
education,  and  this  at  no  cost,  except,. 
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as  before  said,  of  a  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  ability  to  manage  matters 
for  themselves.  The  proposal  leaves 
the  County  Councils  and  Provincial 
Parliament  just  as  absolute  as  they 
now  are  in  all  financial  matters,  and 
merely  deals  with  professional  effici- 
ency required  to  earn  such  payments. 
Further,  the  Government  will  be  re- 
lieved by  the  college  of  all  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter  of  teachers'  ex- 
aminations ;  the  discussion  on  these 
assumes  at  times  the  magnitude  of  a 
political  question,  and  might  even 
overthrow  a  party,  or  at  least  greatly 
sap  its  strength  and  influence  at  any 
general  election.  Henceforward  this 
could  no  more  be  a  political  question 
than  the  qualifications  required  from 
lawyers  or  doctors,  or  the  course  of 
study  judged  most  suitable  for  them, 
can  be  at  present,  and  the  Government 
would  thus  be  relieved  from  all  the 
onus  and  responsibility  it  has  to  as- 
sume under  the  present  system. 

In  order  to  make  the  proposed 
college  a  reality,  it  will  obviously  be 
necessary  that  compulsory  registration 
of  all  teachers  shall  be  the  main 
feature  of  its  existence.  Those  who 
compare  its  probable  working  with 
that  of  the  English  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors, and  point  to  the  failure  of 
the  latter  to  carry  out  completely  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  founded, 
must  remember  that  "  vested  in- 
terests "  have  there  prevented,  as  yet, 
the  passing  of  any  Registration  Act, 
and  until  that  is  done,  no  real  status 
can  be  given  to  the  scholastic  pro- 
fession. In  regard  to  present  out- 
standing certificates,  the  proposal  to 
recognize  at  their  full  value  all  those 


already  issued  by  the  department 
seems  to  us  to  most  fully  meet  all  re- 
quirements, and  to  give  to  the  holders 
of  them,  as  much  as  they  at  present 
hold  or  can  in  any  way  consider  as 
their  due,  besides  enabling  the  de- 
partment to  keep  full  faith  with  those 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
— should  such  ever  be  done— who 
are,  nominally,  its  servants,  in  addition 
to  giving  them,  what  they  do  not  now 
possess,  power  in  regard  to  their  own 
profession. 

The  difficulty  of  equal  representa- 
tion on  the  proposed  council  may 
easily  be  met  by  causing  a  certain 
number  to  be  appointed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  from  among 
the  High  and  Public  School  Inspec- 
tors, so  that  these  may  form  a  con- 
necting  Hnk  between  thegovernmental 
and  professional  branches,  and  prevent 
any  misunderstanding  in  respect  ta 
minor  points  of  working.  Of  the  re- 
maining members,  a  fixed  number 
might  be  apportioned  to  the  Public 
and  High  School  Teachers,  thus  se- 
curing a  fair  representation  to  both 
sections. 

In  this  scheme  there  is  thus  offered 
the  most  ample  security  for  all  vested 
rights,  and  the  promise  of  wider  good 
both  individually  and  professionally 
to  all  teachers.  It  is  at  present  a  re- 
proach that  they  are  only  united  with 
"  a  rope  of  sand."  Let  the  teachers  of 
Ontario  show  that  they  will  submit  to 
this  reproach  no  longer,  and  we  are 
sure  that  they  will  have  the  support 
of  public  opinion  in  their  effort  to  ob- 
tain— what  all  must  in  a  democratic 
age  acknowledge  to  be  their  due  right 
— self-government. 


Tobacco  Blindness. — Tobacco  blind- 
ness, it  is  reported,  is  becoming  a  common 
affliction.  At  present  there  are  several  per- 
sons under  treatment  for  it  at  one  London 
hospital.  It  first  takes  the  form  of  colour 
blindness,    the   sufferers  who   have   smoked 


themselves  into  this  condition  being  quite 
unab'e  to  distir^guish  the  colour  of  a  piece  of 
red  cloth  held  up  before  them.  Sometimes 
the  victim  loses  his  sight  altogether.  Al- 
though smoking  is  to  a  large  extent  the  cause 
of  the  malady,  drinking  is  also  responsible. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  HIGIiER  EDUCATION  TO  RELIGION.* 


BY    PRESIDENT  WILLIAM   DE  W.  HYDE,    BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 


THE  higher  education  can  only 
vindicate  its  lofty  claims  by 
showing  its  vital  connection  with  the 
every  day  concerns  of  average  men 
and  women.  Let  it  be  suspected  of 
exclusiveness,  and  it  will  be  distrusted. 
Let  it  be  judged  impractical,  unrelated 
to  the  real  interests  of  the  people,  and 
popular  support  both  of  money  and 
of  men  will  be  withheld. 

Last  year,  in  a  most  thorough  and 
conclusive  manner,  the  material  and 
social  benefits  which  higher  education 
brings  to  the  community  were  here 
set  forth.  To-night  I  shall  endeavour 
to  indicate  the  points  of  contact  be- 
tween the  higher  education  and  those 
spiritual  aspirations  which  it  is  the 
function  of  religion  to  satisfy. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  two  dia- 
metrically opposite  views  have  been 
held.  In  a  general  way,  allowing  for 
individual  exceptions  on  either  side, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Latin  Church 
has  regarded  the  relation  as  external 
and  arbitrary ;  a  matter  of  judicious 
expediency  if  not  a  tolerated  evil. 
Tertullian,  the  Father  who  contended 
for  the  materiality  of  both  the  soul 
itself  and  its  future  environment,  re- 
fused to  allow  a  Christian  to  be  a 
teacher  in  secular  schools  where  Greek 
and  Latin  mythology  were  taught ; 
and  only  on  the  plea  of  necessity  did 
he  permit  the  children  of  Christians 
to  acquire  "  saccular ia  studia  sine 
quibus  divina  esse  non  possunt."  Cy- 
prian, the  Father  whose  political 
philosophy  is  indicated  in  his  remark 
that  "  kingdoms  do  not  rise  to  supre- 
macy through  merit,  but  are  varied  by 
chance,^'  likewise  in  the  references  he 


*  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Regents' 
Convocation  at  Albany,  July  7,  1886. 


deigns  to  make  to  *'  pigan  philoso- 
phy," is  strenuous  to  separate  it  as 
far  as  possible  from  Christian  faith. 
Jerome,  trained  himself  at  Rome  in 
classic  literature,  conceded  the  read- 
ing of  authors  like  Terence  and  Virgil 
to  the  young  as  a  necessity,  but  re- 
garded a  love  for  them  cherished 
and  indulged  in  later  life  as  criminal. 

Augustine  also  laments  the  delight 
he  found  in  youthful  study  of  the 
Latin  poets,  and  though  he,  like 
Jerome,  defends  the  employment  of 
such  learning  as  an  efficient  aid  to  the 
defence  and  exposition  of  Christian 
truth,  yet  he  defends  it  by  the  analogy 
of  the  Israelites  who  took  the  gold 
and  raiment  of  the  Egyptians,  leaving 
behind  the  idols  and  superstitions, 
and  at  length  falls  back  on  the  practi- 
cal utility  of  such  studies  as  helps  in 
the  technical  work  of  the  preacher. 
Gregory  the  Great  threw  the  weight 
of  his  powerful  influence  against 
secular  studies,  forbidding  the  study 
of  classic  literature  to  his  bishops, 
and  declaring  instruction  in  such 
studies  to  be  unworthy  of  even  a  pious 
layman. 

In  the  eighth  century  Charles  the 
Great  undertook,  with  the  aid  of 
Alcuin,  the  restoration  of  learning. 
Here,  however,  the  motive  put  forth 
for  such  study  is  still  external,  appeal- 
ing to  the  better  understanding  of 
Scripture  which  general  culture  would 
bring  about.  "  For,"  says  the  capitu- 
lary, "  since  the  Scriptures  contain 
images,  tropes  and  similar  figures  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  reader 
will  arrive  far  more  readily  at  the 
spiritual  sense  according  as  he  is  the 
better  instructed  in  learning." 

It  is  needless  that  I  here  recount 
the  long  and   familiar  story    of   the 
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later  antagonism  of  the  Latin  Church 
to  secular  learning :  the  jealousy  of 
all  philosophy  and  all  science  which 
could  not  be  subjected  to  a  servile 
conformity  to  her  own  preconcep- 
tions. From  first  to  last  wherever 
Latin  Christianity,  with  its  notion  of 
a  remote,  external,  purely  transcendent 
Deity,  has  prevailed,  Ihere  the  rela- 
tion between  higher  education  and 
reHgion  has  been  either  admitted  as 
a  necessity,  to  be  jealousy  watched, 
and  guarded,  and  held  in  check  ;  or 
else  it  has  been  openly  opposed  and 
rejected. 

To  be  sure,  throughout  all  this  time 
there  have  been  individual  minds  ris- 
ing above  this  external  conception  of 
God,  and  this  arbitrary  connection 
between  education  and  religion.  In- 
deed, nearly  all  our  endowments  for 
higher  education  have  been  the  gifts 
of  such  broad-minded,  far-sighted, 
deep-souled  religious  men.  Religious 
men  from  first  to  last,  even  within  the 
Latin  church,  and  often  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Latin  conception  of  a 
purely  transcendent  Deity  have  done 
the  most  and  the  best  work  in  both 
classic  and  scientific  studies.  For 
science,  after  all,  as  Dr.  Hedge  has 
well  said,  is  the  offspring  of  the 
church.  Born  in  monkish  cells,  the 
foundling  of  religious  houses,  vowed 
to  Christ  and  the  Saints,  nursed  by 
cowled  friars,  cradled  among  crucifixes 
and  breviaries,  with  men  like  Ray- 
mond Lully  and  Roger  Bacon  and 
Albert  the  Great  for  its  sponsors,  the 
child  was  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  yet,  while  this  is  true  ; 
while  as  I  hope  we  shall  see  science 
could  not  have  had  other  than  a 
religious  birth  and  baptism ;  it  is 
equally  true  that  there  has  been 
throughout  the  entire  history  of  Latm 
Christianity,  and  the  reign  of  the 
Latin  conception  of  a  purely  trans- 
cendent God,  an  antagonism,  latent 
or  expressed,  between  learning  and 
religion.     They   have  been   suffered 


to  associate  as  co-labourers.  Religion 
has  deigned  to  acknowledge  Learning 
as  her  handmaid.  She  had  not,  she 
could  not  consistently  with  the  con- 
ceptions dominating  the  Latin  Church 
own  her  as  a  sister. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Latin 
with  its  Deistic  conception  of  a  trans- 
cendent God,  remote  in  time,  distant 
in  space,  aloof  from  Nature  and  alien- 
ated from  humanity,  is  not  the  only 
type  of  Christian  faith.  From  the 
first  centuries,  there  has  been  shining 
with  pure  and  steady  light,  a  warmer, 
brighter,  more  natural,  more  human 
type  of  faith.  And  like  the  rays  of 
some  far  off  star  which  has  been  shin- 
ing for  uncounted  ages,  yet  through 
the  immensity  of  heaven's  impene- 
trable deeps,  has  but  just  succeeded 
in  reaching  us  with  its  bright  welcome, 
so  through  the  long  centuries  the 
Greek  doctrine  of  the  Immanence  of 
God  has  been  serenely  sending  forth 
its  healing  beams,  until  at  length  they 
seem  to  be  winning  a  response  from 
the  receptive  hearts  of  the  present 
generation. 

According  to  this  view  God  is  not 
merely  a  vague,  spatial,  semi-material 
omnipresence,  as  many  are  tempted 
to  regard  Him  when  first  they  seek 
deliverance  from  the  notion  of  the 
far-off  anthropomorphic  architect. 
His  omnipresence  is  rational,  spiritual. 
Wherever  there  is  being  there  is 
thought,  and  that  thought  is  mani- 
fested God.  Without  such  thought, 
or  idea,  or  law,  or  reason,  or  word, 
or  wisdom,  no  clod  of  earth  maintains 
its  form,  no  wave  of  ocean  lifts  its 
crest,  no  moving  air  sweeps  through 
the  forest,  no  brook  winds  its  way 
from  the  mountain  to  the  sea.  With- 
out this  indwelling  reason  no  germ 
bursts  its  integuments,  no  branch  puts- 
forth  its  bud,  no  flower  unfolds  its 
petals,  no  pollen  begets  in  the  ovule 
the  offspring  which  another  spring, 
shall  summon  forth  to  life  and  beauty. 
Especially  within  the  mind  of  man  no 
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true  thought  rises  to  consciousness, 
no  right  desire  is  cherished,  no  pure 
affection  is  entertained,  save  in  so  far 
as  the  finite  mind,  and  will,  and  heart 
thereby  participate  m  the  absolute 
thought,  and  will,  and  law  of  God. 
Without  denying  the  reality  of  the 
finite,  or  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual will,  and  thus  falling  into  Pan- 
theism, this  view  still  maintains  that 
the  reality  of  the  finite  is  not  in  separ- 
ation but  rather  in  union  with  the 
Infinite ;  and  that  the  human  will  at- 
tains its  true  freedom  only  in  perfect 
conformity  to  the  perfect,  all  embrac- 
ing will  of  God. 

One  would  say  at  first  sight  that 
such  a  view  of  God  must  naturally 
lead  to  a  view  of  the  relation  of  edu- 
cation and  religion  altogether  more 
sympathetic  and  vital  than  that  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  through 
the  traditions  of  the  Latin  Church. 
And  such  we  find  to  be  the  case. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  great 
representative  of  the  Greek  faith  in 
an  indwelling  God,  insists  at  every 
point  upon  the  vital  and  essential 
unity  of  religion  and  learning.  Says 
Professor  Allen :  "  Because  Deity 
indwelt  in  humanity  and  the  human 
reason  partook  by  its  very  nature  of 
that  which  was  divine,  Clement  was 
forced  to  see  in  the  highest  products 
of  the  reason  the  fruits  of  a  divine 
revelation.  He  makes  no  distinction 
between  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
between  what  man  discovers  and  what 
God  reveals.  The  higher  activities 
of  human  thought  and  reflection  are 
only  the  process  by  which  the  revel- 
ation of  truth  is  conveyed  to  man." 
Clement  admits,  as  we  all  must,  that 
"  a  man  can  be  a  believer  without 
learning,"  but  he  also  asserts  that 
"  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  without 
learning  to  comprehend  the  things 
that  are  declared  in  the  faith."  He 
contends  vigorously  against  "  those 
who  object,  what  use  is  there  in  know- 
ing the  causes  of  the  manner  of  the 


sun's  motion,  for  example,  and  the 
rest  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  in 
having  studied  the  theorems  of  geome- 
try or  logic  and  each  of  the  other 
branches  of  study,  on  the  ground  that 
these  are  of  no  service  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duties,  and  the  Hellenic  phil- 
osophy is  human  wisdom."  He  tells 
them  that  "thay  stumble  with  reference 
to  the  highest  things,"  and  explains 
"  How  irrational  to  regard  philosophy 
as  inferior  to  architecture  and  ship 
building  ! "  The  intelligent  believer 
he  urges  "  to  take  from  each  branch 
of  study  its  contribution  to  the  truth. 
Prosecuting  then  the  proportions  of 
harmony  in  music  and  in  arithmetic, 
noticing  the  increasing  and  the  de- 
creasing of  numbers,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  and  how  the 
most  of  things  fall  under  some  pro- 
portion of  numbers  ;  studying  geome- 
try, which  is  abstract  essence,  he 
perceives  a  continuous  distance  and 
an  immutable  essence  which  is  differ- 
ent from  these  bodies  ;  and  by  as- 
tronomy again  raised  from  the  earth 
in  his  mind  he  is  elevated  along  with 
heaven  and  will  revolve  with  its  revo- 
lution, studying  ever  divine  things 
and  their  harmony  with  each  other, 
from  which  Abraham  starting  as- 
cended to  the  knowledge  of  Him  who 
created  them."  Again  he  says,  "  Let 
us  then  receive  knowledge,  not  de- 
siring its  results,  but  embracing  itself 
for  the  sake  of  knowing." 

Such  is  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween religion  and  higher  education 
as  it  lay  in  the  mind  of  the  Greek 
Father.  Every  indication  points  to  a 
revival  in  our  day  of  the  Greek  type 
of  Christian  faith.  The  immanence 
of  God,  the  incarnation,  the  sonship 
of  man  to  God  ;  the  indwelling  spirit, 
these  are  the  central  doctrines  of  the 
faith  of  intelligent  believers  in  our 
day  as  among  the  Greek  Fathers  in 
the  first  centuries.  As  the  confluence 
of  all  systems  then  at  Alexandria,  so 
the  growth  of  criticism  and  science  is 
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presenting  to  the  choice  of  men  to-day 
as  the  only  alternative,  either  a  faith 
at  once  profoundly  spiritual  and 
broadly  rational,  or  else  no  faith  at 
all.  Without  faith  men  never  have 
lived  and  never  will.  It  needs  no 
prophet's  vision  to  foretell  in  the  near 
future  a  mighty  re-awakening  of  that 
type  of  religious  faith  which  views 
God  through  His  word  as  everywhere 
revealed,  and  man  by  virtue  of  his 
rational  nature  a  partaker  in  the 
divine  reason.  In  every  great  move- 
ment it  behooves  the  leaders  of  edu- 
cation to  be  awake.  Especially  does 
it  devolve  upon  us  to  be  alive  to  this 
religious  movement,  since  with  the 
restoration  of  this  type  of  faith,  there 
comes  a  nobler  and  higher  conception 
of  what  the  mission  of  education  is. 

By  this  historical  discussion  having 
shown  that  if  what  I  am  about  to  say 
seems  in  conflict  with  one  conception 
of  religion,  there  yet  is  another  with 
which  it  is  fully  in  accord.  I  may 
now  venture  to  announce  my  thesis 
which  is  this  :  The  Relation  of  Higher 
Education  to  Religion  is  that  of  Con- 
tents to  Form.  Uneducated  religion 
is  empty  and  unsubstantial.  Irre- 
ligious education  is  chaotic  and  in- 
consistent. 

Education  and  religion  are  by  no 
means  identical.  It  is  not  true  that 
as  Goethe  said,  "  He  that  has  art  and 
science  has  also  religion."  Yet  though 
not  identical  they  are  practically  in- 
separable. Though  in  thought  they 
are  distinguishable,  they  are  in  fact 
indivisible. 

The  claim  of  such  indissoluble  unity 
of  interests  often  supposed  to  be 
divided  must  of  necessity  meet  an- 
tagonism from  both  extremes.  The 
self-sufficient  savant  will  scorn*  the  in- 
sinuation that  his  vast  mass  of  ac- 
cumulated information  is,  taken  by 
itself,  only  a 

"  Monstrum  horrendum,  info r me, 
ingens  cui  lumen  ademptumy 

The  narrow  religionist  will  haughtily 


repudiate  the  idea  that  when  divorced 
from  knowledge  his  rites,  his  cere- 
monies, his  ecclesiasticisms  "  are 
shadows,  not  substantial  things." 
Each  will  feel  that  the  indispensable- 
ness  of  the  other  is  a  detraction  from 
its  own  importance.  Yet  in  truth  it 
is  only  in  and  through  the  other  that 
each  gains  its  proper  dignity  and 
grandeur.  If  I  have  occasion  to  show 
that  divided  they  fall,  it  is  only  that  I 
make  more  manifest  the  complemen- 
tary truth  that  united  they  stand. 

Religion  without  education  is  empty. 
It  is  a  form  devoid  of  contents.  This 
statement  is  not  intended  to  deny 
the  fact  that  an  uneducated  man 
may  be  as  devout  a  worshipper  and 
servant  of  God  as  the  most  learned. 
The  individual  man,  though  himself 
untrained  in  the  learned  culture  of 
his  day,  yet  unconsciously  shares  in 
the  universal  enlightenment  of  the 
community  in  which  he  moves.  From 
the  general  conceptions  of  astronomy, 
natural  history,  ethics  and  economics, 
it  is  impossible  to  exclude  even  the 
uncultivated  member  of  a  civilized 
community  and  a  Christian  church. 
Accordingly  the  exception  of  indi- 
vidual men  who  are  Christians,  and 
at  the  same  time  uncultured,  is  an 
exception  more  apparent  than  real. 
For  throughout  every  civilized,  Pro- 
testant, Christian  community,  except 
such  abnormal  conditions  as  slavery, 
or  misrule,  or  industrial  oppression 
carry  in  their  wake,  in  every  normal 
Protestant  Christian  community, 
where  papers  are  read  and  preaching  is 
heard,  there  is  shed  abroad  a  general 
enlightenment  in  which  even  the  hum- 
blest individual  of  necessity  partakes. 

Granting  then  this  apparent  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  individuals,  we 
may  without  fear  of  misconception 
affirm  that  in  the  community  at  large 
religion  without  education  is  a  formal, 
empty,  unreal  affair,  and  that  the  real 
religion  of  a  nation  is  bound  up  with 
the  higher  education. 
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In  order  to  recognize  this  truth,  we 
must  have  in  mind  very  clear  and 
definite  conceptions  of  what  religion 
is.  If  religion  is  vague  awe  in  the 
view  of  the  unknowable,  as  the  agnos- 
tic declares,  obviously  higher  educa- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  it.  Between 
such  a  conception  of  religion  and 
higher  education  the  only  relation 
possible  is  that  between  the  fabled 
pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  the  credulous  child  who 
pursues  it.  The  farther  we  extend 
our  knowledge  the  farther  off  do  we 
thereby  push  the  limits  of  the  un- 
knowable. On  such  a  theory  the 
only  difference  between  learning  and 
ignorance  in  its  relation  to  religion  is 


that  learning  stares  at  vacancy  from  a 
higher  eminence,  and  looks  at  noth- 
ing through  a  bigger  telescope.  Truth 
and  God  are  related  only  as  antitheses. 
Pietism,  or  the  religion  of  mere 
feeling,  likewise  has  no  relation  to 
education.  If  feeling  is  everything,, 
then  no  doubt  the  less  nervous  energy 
one  is  called  upon  to  bestow  in  in- 
tellectual lines,  the  more  he  will  have 
to  give  out  in  response  to  emotional 
appeals,  and  the  more  he  can  con- 
tribute to  the  edification  of  a  company 
who  measure  the  intensity  of  their 
devotion  by  loudness  of  exhortation, 
depth  of  groans,  frequency  of  ejacu- 
lation and  abundance  of  sensuous 
excitation. — The  Academy. 


CORRESPONDEiN  CE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Monthly  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  thought  it  might 
perhaps  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  hear  of  the  experience  of  a  fellow- 
teacher  who  has  had  occasion  to  use, 
during  the  past  six  years,  a  number 
of  different  collections  of  problems  in 
arithmetic,  both  in  class-work  and  for 
various  examinations.  Out  of  eight 
different  books  of  problems,  two  were 
published  in  Canada,  three  in  Eng- 
land and  three  in  the  United  States. 
All  had  good  features ;  but  when  the 
present  school-year   opened,  on  be- 


ginning to  use  again  the  book  which 
I  had  first  used,  six  years  ago,  I  found 
it  more  suitable  and  more  satisfactory 
than  any  of  the  others.  I  am  glad  to 
say,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  is  a  Cana- 
dian work,  (Copp,  Clark  &  Co.) 
which  I  have  seen  advertised  in  the 
columns  of  The  Monthly.  Another 
valuable  collection  is  that  published 
by  Rivingtons,  and  edited  by  Messrs. 
Donkin  &  Hodge. 

I  remain,  Mr.  Editor, 

Yours  with  best  wishes. 

Preceptor. 


The  County  of  Hastings  Model  School 
(Madoc),  has,  this  term,  forty-one  students 
in  training.  The  staff  is  as  follows  : — Prin- 
cipal D.  Marshall,  First  B. ;  Principal's  As- 
sistant, E.  Longman,  First  A, ;  Regular 
Assistants,  Miss  McDermid,  (Second-class 
B.),  Miss  Wootton,  Second  A.;  Miss  Barr, 
Second  A.  and  First  C,  Non-professional  ; 
Miss  Kennedy,  Second  A. 


History  is  the  preserver  of  good  deeds 
and  the  avenger  of  bad . — Pliny. 

Philosophy,  superficially  studied,  leads 
away  from  God ;  profoundly  studied,  back 
again  to  Him. — Bacon. 

In  anger  nothing  can  be  done  judiciously, 
and  therefore  no  ill-will  should  be  mingled 
with  reproof. — Cicero, 
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GRANT   ALLEN. 


{Continued  from  page  164.) 


THE  survival  of  the  practice  of 
counting  sheep  by  the  score  in 
our  country  districts  very  well  illus- 
trates this  ancient  Celtic  vigesimal 
practice.  When  the  new  county  voter 
{called  in  his  non-political  aspect 
Hodge  or  Giles)  wishes  to  number  a 
flock  of  sheep,  he  does  so  by  first 
counting  out  twenty — the  counting 
itself  being  often  done,  not  by  the 
ordinary  numerals — one,  two,  three, 
four — but  by  the  old  half-Celtic 
^*  rhyming  score,"  "Eena,  deena,  dina, 
dus,  Catla,  weela,  weila,  wuss,"  and 
so  forth,  up  to  twenty.  There,  he 
has  reached  his  higher  unit,  the  score  ; 
in  other  words,  one  man,  regarded  as 
barefoot.  So  he  makes  a  nick  in  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  begins  his  rhym- 
ing singsong  over  again.  Thus  he 
<:ounts  score  after  score,  till  he  reaches 
at  last  the  full  number,  say  eight  score 
and  seventeen.  At  that  he  rests. 
He  doesn't  translate  the  numbers  into 
the  decimal  notation  ;  why  should  he? 
It  would  mean  far  less  in  his  mind 
than  his  native  numbers.  Eight  score 
and  seventeen  are  to  him  a  far  more 
real  and  realizable  amount  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven.  He 
sticks  still  to  the  vigesimal  system. 
Twenty  is  for  Giles  the  one  true 
higher  unit. 

A  tally  in  its  origin  was  pretty  much 
the  same  thing  as  a  score,  but  it  grows 
at  last  by  usage  and  the  courtesy  of 
language  into  something  rather  dif- 
ferent. It  means  in  the  final  resort 
a  piece  of  wood  taille — that  is  to  say, 
nicked  or  scored.  But  the  French 
origin  of  the  word  points  back  to  its 
being  the  offspring  of  the  more  civil- 
ized and  Latinized  decimal  system, 
which  replaced  (for  all  save  Giles 
and  Hodge)  our  old  native  English 


and  Welsh  method  of  counting  by 
twenties.  Moreover,  it  has  now  be- 
come inseparable  from  the  very  idea 
of  a  tally  that  it  must  needs  tally 
with  something  or  other.  This  sense 
of  the  word  arises  from  the  habit  of 
giving  the  two  parties  to  a  bargain 
each  a  cut  stick,  on  which  the  amount 
at  issue  between  them  was  duly  re- 
corded by  means  of  notches.  As 
these  sticks  corresponded,  or  ought 
exactly  to  correspond,  with  one  an- 
other, a  tally  came  to  be  popularly 
thought  of  as  necessarily  implying 
correspondence.  In  the  English  ex- 
chequer— always  conservative — such 
little  bits  of  notched  wood  were  given 
as  receipts  so  late  as  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  but  at  last  they 
were  accompanied  by  a  written  dis- 
charge as  well,  and  only  remained  as 
a  pure  ceremonial  and  administrative 
survival. 

It  will  further  illustrate  the  abso- 
lute dependence  of  arithmetic  upon 
the  human  fingers  (including  toes) 
if  we  recollect  that  in  many  savage 
languages  the  very  words  used  to  de- 
scribe the  abstract  numbers  are  de- 
rived from  the  fingers  or  toes  them- 
selves. Thus,  five  in  such  a  tongue 
will  be  the  same  word  as  "hand"; 
seven  will  be  expressed  by  "one 
hand,  two  fingers  " ;  and  twenty  will 
be  put  in  the  graphic  form  of  "  a 
whole  man,"  or  "one  man  finished." 

People  count  long  before  they 
think  of  making  definite  signs  or 
symbols  for  numbers,  and  when  they 
begin  to  make  symbols  at  all  the 
earliest  and  simplest  are  mere  long 
rows  of  notches  or  pebbles  equal  in 
sum  to  the  number  thought  of.  But 
in  time  picture-writing  begins  to  de- 
velop itself;   and  then   we  get   the 
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earliest  appearance  of  true  cyphers. 
For  example,  the  poor  Indian  of  Pope 
and  North  America  marked  ten  in 
his  rude  hieroglyphics — often  rude  in 
more  senses  than  one — by  a  vague 
outline  of  a  man,  like  that  chalked 
on  London  walls  by  the  surviving 
boy-savage — a  mere  dot  of  a  head, 
with  a  straight  line  for  body,  and  two 
outstretched  arms,  ended  by  hands, 
standing  on  a  pair  of  very  open  bow 
legs.  The  Roman  numerals  with 
which  we  are  all  so  familiar,  and 
which  look  so  grand,  learned  and 
awful  when  we  get  them  in  the  de- 
veloped form  of  MDCCCXLVIII., 
start  in  reality  from  an  equally 
humble  and  childish  origin.  They 
are  mere  picture-writing.  When  the 
noble  Roman  of  remote  antiquity 
wanted  to  mark  the  number  one,  he 
drew  a  single  straight  line  or  digit  to 
represent  the  uplifted  forefinger.  In 
our  modern  type  we  print  it  I.  For 
two  he  drew  two  digits,  or  II ;  for 
three,  he  wrote  III ;  and  four  he  re- 
presented, not  by  IV,  which  is  a 
comparatively  late  modern  innova- 
tion, but  by  the  good  old  clock-dial 
symbol  IIII.  These,  in  fact,  are 
nothing  more  than  just  the  fingers  of 
one  hand.  But  how  about  five  ? 
Why  should  it  be  represented  by  the 
apparently  meaningless  symbol  V  ? 
Simply  because  V  is  not  V,  but  a  rude 
hieroglyphic  of  one  hand,  the  broad 
stroke  standing  for  the  four  fingers 
united,  while  the  narrow  one  stands 
for  the  extended  thumb.  V,  in  fact, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  very  degener- 
ate pictorial  symbol,  like  the  ^p" 
still  used  by  printers  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  call  special  attention 
to  a  particular  paragraph.  As  for  X, 
that  is  usually  represented  as  equiva- 
lent to  two  such  hands  set  side  by 
side  ;  but  this  interpretation  I  believe 
to  be  erroneous.  I  think  it  much 
more  likely  (on  the  Indian  analogy) 
to  stand  for  "  one  man  up,"  that  is  to 


say,  ten,  with  a  people  who  counted 
by  fingers  alone,  or,  in  other  words^ 
employed  a  decimal  notation.  If  this 
hypothesis  be  true,  X  represents  a 
double  of  the  Indian  man-figure,  with 
outstretched  arms  and  legs  like  a  col- 
ossus, the  hand  having  disappeared 
entirely  by  disuse,  as  often  happens 
in  the  evolution  of  what  are  called 
cursive  hieroglyphics. 

The  other  Roman  numerals,  L,  C,  1> 
and  M,  belong  to  a  far  later  and  more 
civilized  period.  I  will  not  go  fully 
here  into  the  abstruse  question  of 
their  origin  and  development,  as 
learnedly  traced  by  Canon  Isaac 
Taylor  in  his  interesting  treatise;  it 
will  suffice,  for  most  people,  to  men- 
tion briefly  that  they  spring  from  dis- 
carded letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
utilized  by  the  practical  Roman  mind 
as  numerals,  and  in  two  cases  gradu- 
ally twisted  round  by  a  false  analogy 
into  the  semblance  of  C,  the  initial  of 
Centum^  and  the  delusive  shape  of  M, 
the  initial  of  Mille.  This  was  dis- 
tinctly clever  of  the  primeval  Roman ; 
but  he  would  probably  have  shrunk 
from  so  cruel  a  course  had  he  fore- 
seen the  trouble  that  his  procedure 
would  give  to  subsequent  archceolo- 
gists,  or  the  battles  that  would  be 
waged  by  unborn  nations  over  the 
origin  and  nature  of  his  forgotten 
symbols. 

Numerals  like  I,  II,  III,  IIII,  V, 
and  X,  scarcely  rise  above  the  lowest 
level  of  savage  picture-writing.  They^ 
recall  the  records  of  the  noble  red 
men  of  the  West  and  the  modern 
Esquimaux,  who,  when  they  wish  to 
state  a  number  in  writing,  do  it,  so  ta 
speak,  as  the  logic-book  says,  "  by 
simple  enumeration,"  putting  down 
an  exact  picture  of  the  persons  or 
objects  involved  in  the  transaction. 
Thus,  the  well-known  chronicle  of  the 
achievements  of  Wingemund,  chief 
of  the  Leni  Lenape  Indians,  who  at- 
tacked  the    English    settlements    ia 
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1762,  proceeds  entirely  on  such  a 
direct  numerical  basis.  The  chronicle 
was  cut  into  the  bark  of  a  tree  in 
Ohio  more  than  a  century  since,  and 
it  proceeds  after  the  following  straight- 
forward manner  :  —  Twenty  -  three 
braves  went  upon  the  warpath  :  there- 
fore they  represented  twenty-three 
straight  lines,  bent  slightly  forward,  to 
indicate  progression.  For  ten  days 
they  marched  through  the  forest :  so 
the  sun  is  displayed  (with  the  very 
same  broad  good-humoured  face  he 
still  wears  in  English  caricature)  as 
having  surmounted  ten  lines,  each  of 
which  marks  the  horizon.  They  at- 
tacked three  English  forts — shown  by 
three  square  bastions  \  and  one  of 
them  contained  a  couple  of  trading 
stores — exhibited  as  small  oblongs 
within  the  fortifications.  Ten  van- 
quished enemies,  each  very  much 
like  an  X  with  or  without  a  head  to 
it,  stand  on  one  side.  Six  of  them, 
however,  are  headless,  and  represent 
the  scalped.  Four  have  small  round 
knobs  on  top,  and  were,  therefore, 
doubtless  taken  prisoners.  This  is, 
as  it  were,  the  raw  material  of  the  art- 
writing  from  which  hieroglyphs  and 
alphabets  and  numerical  systems  were 
finally  evolved. 

Still,  the  Roman  V  and  X  differ 
considerably,  in  one  respect,  from 
such  Indian  picture-writing,  and  show 
a  corresponding  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  numerals.  They  each 
represent  not  a  particular  object,  but 
a  number  in  the  abstract.  ^^V  homines" 
means  five  men;  *'X  homines"  ten 
men.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  pic- 
tures of  the  object  five  or  ten  times 
repeated ;  the  figure  alone  sufficiently 
expresses  the  qualifying  number.  On 
the  other  hand,  few  people,  probably, 
have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  which  arithmetic  would 
be  involved  were  it  not  for  the  happy 
invention  of  the  Arabic  numerals. 
Here  is  a  very  simple  little  sum  in 
addition  put  Roman  fashion.      The 


reader  will  find  it  "a  nice  amuse- 
naent,"  as  the  model  papa  always  tells 
his  daughters,  to  work  it  out  as  it 
stands  without  having  recourse  to 
Arabic  notation : 

MDCXLVIII 

MCCXLV 

DCCXXXIX 

MDCCCLXXXIV 

None  of  these  figures  reaches  two 
thousand,  and  yet  what  a  hopeless 
task  to  sum  them  up  without  an 
abacus  !  But  that  is,  indeed,  a  small 
matter.  Here  are  two  better  tests  of 
the  impossibility  of  arithmetic  with- 
out Arabic  notation.  Multiply  (all  in 
Roman  figures)  MDCCXLIV  by 
DCLXXXVI,  and  divide  MCCXLIII 
by  XLV.  Nothing  could  be  simpler 
than  those  two  sums ;  and  yet  it  re- 
quires considerable  intellect  and  very 
close  attention  to  work  them  out  on 
paper  with  the  Roman  symbols. 

The  fact  is,  an  abacus,  which  is  at 
bottom  merely  a  form  of  score,  or 
tally,  was  absolutely  indispensable  for 
arriving  at  anything  like  a  high  arith- 
metical result  before  the  invention  of 
the  Arabic  numerals.  The  only  way 
to  work  out  a  big  sum  was  then  to 
take  one  lot  of  pebbles  or  cowries  to 
mark  the  units,  another  lot  for  the 
tens,  a  third  lot  for  the  hundreds,  and 
a  fourth  for  the  thousands.  If 
one  wished  to  sum  up  a  large  num- 
ber, say  to  add  2347  to  8929,  one  put 
separately  into  each  heap  two  pebbles 
and  eight,  three  pebbles  and  nine 
(which  necessitated  a  remove  or 
"carrying"),  four  pebbles  and  two, 
and  nine  pebbles  and  seven  (carry 
again).  No  one  heap,  of  course, 
could  ever  exceed  ten ;  when  it  did, 
nine  pebbles  were  taken  out  and  one 
was  removed  to  the  next  heap.  Ob- 
serve how  this  primitive  method  of 
reckoning  has  coloured  all  our  subse- 
quent arithmetical  language  and  arith- 
metical conceptions.  Just  as  digit 
means  a  finger,  and  points  back  to 
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the  period  when  they  reckoned  on 
their  two  hands  alone,  so  calculus 
means  a  pebble,  and  points  back  to 
the  period  when  they  reckoned  with 
little  heaps  of  stones  or  cowries.  To 
calculate  is  merely  to  heap  up  pebbles, 
and  the  differential  calculus  itself  is 
the  way  we  manipulate  the  small 
marbles  in  order  to  produce  certain 
high  mathematical  results.  Even  the 
very  phrase  ''  to  carry  one,"  ''  to  carry 
two,"  still  used  by  our  school  children, 
retains  a  memory  of  the  time  when 
ten  pebbles  were  taken  from  the  heap 
of  units  as  soon  as  it  reached  ten  or 
more,  and  one  of  them  was  added  in 
compensation  to  the  other  pile  imme- 
diately above  it. 

The  abacus  is  a  device  for  making 
the  pebble  system  more  systematic 
and  more  respectable.  By  stringing 
coloured  balls  on  a  wire  frame,  and 
making  the  white  mean  units,  the  red 
tens,  the  green  hundreds,  and  the 
brown  thousands,  it  is  possible  to  add 
or  multiply  large  numbers  in  a  way 
practically  all  but  impossible  with  the 
Roman  numerals..  Besides,  this  plan 
had  the  advantage  of  being,  so  to 
speak,  automatic.  You  added  tens 
and  hundreds  and  thousands  to  the 
various  rows  without  counting  at  all ; 
and  then  at  the  end  you  read  off  the 
total  according  to  the  number  of 
brown,  green  and  white  balls  on  the 
different  courses.  The  abacus  sub- 
stituted a  mechanical  device  for  a 
mental  process :  it  made  arithmetic 
an  affair  of  the  eye,  not  an  affair  of 
the  brain  or  the  intellect. 

Still,  no  great  advance  in  the  mys- 
teries of  mathematics  could  ever  be 
expected  from  arithmeticians  who  had 
to  use  such  very  rough-and-ready 
methods  of  procedure  as  these.  The 
Greek  notation  was  even  clumsier 
than  the  Roman,  consisting,  as  it  did, 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  mostly 
in  their  alphabetical  order,  as  if  in 
English  A  meant  one,  B  two,  C  three, 
and  U  twenty-one.     The  first  step  to- 


wards the  establishment  of  the  simple 
modern  decimal  system  was  made  by 
the  Romans,  who  at  last  bethought 
themselves  of  writmg  the  letters  stand- 
ing for  the  unit,  the  ten,  the  hundred, 
and  the  thousand,  with  the  number  of 
units,  of  tens,  of  hundreds,  and  of 
thousands — the  coefficient,  as  mathe- 
maticians playfully  terra  it — written 
small  on  top  of  the  significant  letters. 
Thus,  2459  would  be  represented  on 

ii  iv  V  ix 

this  system  by  MCXI.  The  man  who 
saw  his  way  to  this  great  improvement 
was  well  on  the  track  of  the  Arabic 
system. 

But  a  fatal  difficulty  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  further  progress.     If  we 

2    4    5  9 

write  MCXI,  it  soon  becomes  appa- 
rent to  the  meanest  understanding 
(after  which  remark  the  judicious 
reader  will  hardly  venture  to  pretend 
he  doesn't  see  it)  that  we  may  safely 
omit  the  M,  the  C,  the  X  and  the  I, 
and  leave  the  2459  to  stand  on  their 
own  legs,  their  position  alone  suffi- 
ciently expressing  their  value  as  units, 
tens,  hundreds  and  thousands.  As 
the  mathematician  would  put  it  once 
more,  we  may  neglect  the  serial  terms 
and  let  the  coefficients  alone  stand  in 
their   places.       But    when    we    write 

ii  iv  vix 

MCXI  we  cannot  thus  abbreviate  into 
iiivvix,  because  each  digit  of  units, 
tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands  is  not 
represented  by  a  single  symbol.  We 
might,  indeed,  get  over  that  difficulty 
somewhat  by  putting  points  between 
each  series,  thus  :  ii.  iv.  v.  ix. ;  and  the 
number  so  expressed  might  be  read 
2459.  But  this  is  at  best  a  clumsy 
device,  and  in  practice  the  points 
would  be  always  going  wrong,  and  re- 
ducing our  arithmetic  to  the  same 
hopeless  muddle  as  the  weekly  books 
in  the  hands  of  our  wives  and 
daughters. 

What  is  really  needed,  then,  is  that 
each  unit  from  one  to  nine  should  be 
separately  expressed  by  a  single  sym- 
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t>ol.  What  that  symbol  happens  to 
be  doesn't  at  all  matter  to  the  general 
principle  :  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  would 
do  quite  as  well  as  i,  2,  3,  4-,  5,  6,  7, 
-8,  9.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  exist- 
ing numerals,  called  Arabic,  are  a 
compromise  between  the  two  systems 
•of  picture-writing  and  alphabetic  signs. 
They  come  to  us,  like  the  beginnings 
of  most  mathematical  signs,  from  the 
remote  and  mysterious  East ;  and  they 
make  their  first  appearance  under 
hardly-recognizable  forms  in  the  In- 
dian cave-inscriptions  of  the  first  and 
second  centuries.  One,  two  and 
three  are  there  represented  by  parallel 
bars,  placed  sideways  instead  of 
lengthways,  and  standing  of  course, 
for  our  old  friends  the  numan  fingers. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  — ,  =, 
^  are  readily  converted  into  i,  2,  3, 
the  first  being  made  upright  on  the 
analogy  of  the  Roman  I,  and  the 
other  two  being  hastily  run  together* 
with  connecting  lines  into  2  and  3. 
The  other  units,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9, 
xire  the  initials  or  most  prominent 
letters  of  the  name  of  each  correspond- 
ing number  in  the  language  of  the  in- 
scriptions. We  might  make  a  similar 
English  table  thus : — ,  =,  ^,  F,  V, 
S,  E,  I,  N.  The  immense  advantage 
of  the  new  numerals  lies,  of  course,  in 
the  fact  that  each  of  them  represents 
a  single  unit  by  a  single  symbol,  and 
so  allows  us  to  express  sums  like  2, 
347,  859,  427,  and  so  forth,  in  a  way 
unattamable  under  any  other  system. 
Nay,  our  symbolic  conceptions  are 
thus  allowed  even  to  outrun  the  re- 
sources of  language,  and  the  astrono- 
mer and  the  mathematician  now  ha- 
bitually deal  with  strings  of  figures 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
so  much  as  to  express  in  words. 

Most  things,  unfortunately,  are  call- 
ed by  wrong  names.  Our  existing 
ciphers,  though  originally  Indian,  are 
now  universally  described  as  Arabic, 
because  they  came  to  the  western 
world  from  India  and  Africa  through 


the  mercantile  medium  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs.  From  Spain  they  spread  to 
the  European  nations,  though  not 
without  considerable  opposition  by 
the  way,  such  as  invariably  testifies  to 
the  goodness  and  soundness  of  every 
genuine  human  improvement.  When- 
ever you  hear  a  loud  popular  clamor 
raised  against  anything  as  wicked  or 
foolish,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  it  will 
really  turn  out  in  the  end  a  valuable 
invention  :  what  everybody  says  must 
be  wrong.  This  simple  conclusion 
flows  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the 
familiar  principle,  first  definitely  form- 
ulated by  ''poor  Carlyle,"  that  there 
are  so  many  billion  people  in  the 
world,  mostly  fools.  Paynim  numerals 
met  with  little  favour,  accordingly, 
from  the  mediaeval  merchant.  The 
bankers  of  Florence  were  forbidden, 
on  the  verge  of  the  fifteenth  cfentury, 
from  employing  these  dangerous  Sar- 
acen signs  in  any  of  their  account 
books ;  and  the  University  of  Padua 
(so  very  like  our  own  Oxford)  ordained 
that  its  stationer  should  keep  a  list  of 
books  for  sale  with  the  prices  marked, 
"not  in  ciphers,  but  in  plain  letters  " 
The  hapless  modern  purchaser  rather 
desires,  on  the  contrary,  that  prices 
should  be  marked,  not  in  letters,  but 
in  plain  ciphers.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  very  word  cipher,  here  employed, 
is  itself  Arabic,  and  its  progeny  in- 
cludes not  only  the  familiar  French 
chiffrt,  but  also,  through  the  Italian 
zefiro,  the  much  less  immediately  re- 
cognizable derivative,  zero.  Arabic 
numerals  were  at  first  confined  in  use 
to  mathematical  works;  they  were 
then  employed  for  the  paging  of  books ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  that  they  first  found 
their  way  with  any  security  into  gen- 
eral commercial  society. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  the 
whole  decimal  system  itself,  with  all 
its  faults  and  shortcomings  and  awk- 
wardness, has  been  foisted  upon  us 
as  a  pure  survival  by  the  mere  acci- 
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dent  that  man  happens  to  have  five 
fingers  on  each  hand.  Counting  by 
tens  is  a  legacy  of  savagery.  If  mathe- 
maticians had  now  to  devise,  de  novo, 
a  system  of  numeration — if  a  new  and 
universal  French  revolution  were  to 
sweep  away  at  one  fell  swoop  all  re- 
cords of  the  past,  and  set  humanity 
upon  its  legs  once  more  on  a  tabula 
rasa  of  arts  and  sciences — there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  eight  would  be  the 
number  immediately  hit  upon  by  the 
worshippers  of  reason  as  the  best  pos- 
sible basis  for  an  arithmetical  series. 
Eight  would  then  be  written  10,  and 
64  would  be  written  100,  while  the 
symbols  8  and  9  would  be  entirely 
discarded  from  the  reformed  arith- 
metic. For  eight  is  a  good  square 
number,  divisible  all  round,  by  two 
and  by  four,  and  halving  evenly  till  it 
reaches  unity,  by  the  successive  stages 
of  four,  two,  and  one ;  whereas  ten 
lands  you  at  once  in  five  and  two- 
and-a-half,  which  are  useless  and  im- 
possible quantities  to  deal  with  prac- 
tically. But  the  accident  of  savage 
man's  predilection  for  counting  on  his 
fingers  has  burdened  us  for  all  time 
with  this  clumsy  and  awkward  deci- 
mal system  :  while  only  the  lucky  fact 


that  the  Greeks   and   Romans  wore 
shoes  has  prevented  us  from  the  still 
more  terrible  habit  of  reckoning  every- 
^ thing  by  scores  or  twenties. 

To  go  a  step  further  back,  as  an 
ingenious  American  philosopher  has 
pointed  out,  mankind  uses  decimals 
instead  of  octonals  to-day  because  in 
the  progress  from  the  finned  fish  to 
the  four-limbed  amphibian  the  num- 
ber of  fin-rays  on  each  limb  happened 
to  be  reduced  from  eight  or  ten  to 
five  only.  Hence  most  of  the  higher 
animals  have  five  fingers  or  five  toes 
on  each  extremity;  and  man  in  this 
respect  conforms  strictly  to  his  early 
pre-human  arboreal  ancestor.  If  that 
ancestor  had  had  only  four  toes,  like  so 
many  quadrupeds,  we  might  now  count 
by  eights  or  sixteens ;  but  the  acci- 
dent of  his  possessing  five  digits  on 
each  limb  has  saddled  us  forever  with 
the  foolish  custom  of  reckoning  every- 
*thing  either  by  tens  or  by  twenties. 
Our  most  advanced  mathematics  bear 
obviously  on  their  very  face  the  marks 
of  their  irrational  and  savage  origin, 
and  more  remotely  recall  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  race  from  a  many-rayed 
mud-haunting  amphibious  progenitor. 
— Lippincotfs  Monthly. 


EDITORIAL. 


SCHOOL  INSPECTION. 

IT  is  interesting  to  notice  the  various 
estimates  which  are  put  upon  the 
office  of  School  Inspector  in  States 
and  Countries  where  any  attention  is 
paid  to  the  education  of  the  people. 
In  some  countries,  when  an  In- 
spector visits  a  school,  he  takes  entire 
charge  of  teacher,  pupils  and  pro- 
gramme ;  in  other  countries  he  comes 
as  a  visitor,  taking  part  in  the  ordinary 
work,  never  interfering  with  the  usual 
routine,  except  so  far  as  arrangements 
are  made  by  the  master  in  charge  to 
afford  him  increased  facilities  for  in- 


sight into  the  kind  of  work  done  in 
the  school.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  master  is  ultimately  respon- 
sible for  the  general  well-being  of  the 
school,  there  is  certainly  an  obvious 
objection  to  any  one  taking  the  con- 
trol of  his  work,  even  for  a  limited 
period. 

In  Britain,  at  the  present  time,  the 
question  of  the  inspection  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  country  is 
being  warmly  discussed  ;  some  writers 
advocate  inspection  after  the  manner 
of  the  Public  Schools,  while  others 
are  strongly  opposed  to  this  view  oi 
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the  matter.  The  latter  class  contend 
that  an  Inspector  should  visit  the 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
upon  the  condition  of  the  buildings, 
appliances  and  records  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

In  what  position  is  the  work  of  in- 
spection of  the  secondary  schools  in 
Ontario  ?  Is  there  any  other  country 
in  which  the  secondary  schools  are  in- 
spected and  reported  upon  as  they 
are  here  ?  In  this  Province  a  High 
School  Inspector,  by  virtue  of  his 
position  or  by  custom,  is  a  member 
of  the  Central  Board  of  Examiners, 
which  controls  all  the  examinations 
for  Teachers'  Certificates  and  for  en- 
trance to  the  High  Schools.  Is  the 
plan  adopted  fair  or  wise  ?  are  the 
highest  educational  interests  of  the 
country  served  well  by  such  an  ar- 
rangement ?  or  has  this  plan  become 
the  fruitful  source  of  all  the  heart- 
burning complaints  that  appear  peri- 
odically in  the  public  press  from 
pupils,  teachers  and  parents  ? 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our 
readers  on  the  subject  of  the  Inspec- 
tion of  the  High  Schools  and  Col- 
legiate Institutes  of  Ontario. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS. 

THE  proposal  which  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Ontario  Teacher'  Con- 
vention in  August,  to  establish  a  Col- 
lege of  Preceptors  for  Ontario,  is  now 
attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention 
throughout  the  Province,  and  is  being 
keenly  and  intelligently  discussed  at 
the  teachers'  conventions  now  being 
held.  Some  conventions  have  adopt- 
ed the  plan,  others  have  done  so  with 
modifications,  while  in  other  cases, 
after  some  discussion,  it  has  been  left 
over  for  consideration  and  final  deci- 
sion till  the  spring.  We  commend 
this  important  subject  to  the  earnest 
attention  of  our  fellow-teachers,  being 
of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  now 


come  for  teachers  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  professional  matters  into  their 
own  hands.  All  teachers  should  be 
members  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 
The  membership  should  be  composed 
of  all  teachers  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, and  literary  attainment  not  lower 
than  that  for  third  class  Public  School 
teachers.  The  aim  is  to  include  all  en- 
engaged  in  teaching.  There  must  be 
an  entrance  fee,  and  also  a  small  an- 
nual charge.  VVhat  shall  be  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Education  to 
the  College  of  Preceptors  ?  is  a  ques- 
tion which  is  provoking  a  good  deal 
of  discussion.  Some  suggest  that  the 
Minister  should  be  permanent  presi- 
dent, and  have  a  veto  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  college ;  others  say  that 
he  should  have  the  veto  and  be  a 
member  of  the  council  ex-officio.  We 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  Min- 
ister should  be  a  member  of  council 
ex-officio,  and  have  the  right  to  exercise 
the  veto  power  so  far  as  regards  the 
granting  of  certificates  to  teachers. 
To  have  the  Minister  permanent 
president  with  the  veto  as  well  would 
simply  be  the  readiest  way  of  stopping 
all  progress  in  educational  affairs  in 
our  country.  We  must  never  forget 
that  the  intent  of  the  movement  is  to 
benefit  the  people  in  their  highest  in- 
terests, and  the  masters'  welfare  is 
brought  prominently  forward,  only 
because  a  serious  error  has  been 
committed  in  neglecting  it  so  long, 
the  consequence  being  that  the  edu- 
cational interests  are  ravellmg,  for 
the  evident  reason  that  the  worker  has 
received  scant  attention  in  the  past. 
The  advancement  of  education  from 
the  point  at  which  we  now  are  and 
the  well-being  of  the  teachers  in  every 
direction  are  inseparably  bound  to- 
gether. A  register  should  be  kept 
by  the  Council  for  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  in  which  the  name  and 
address  of  every  teacher  should  be 
entered,  and  the  name  of  every  one 
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who  receives  a  license  of  any  grade 
to  teach.  In  this  way  the  teachers 
throughout  the  country  would  come  to 
know  each  other,  and  to  know  is  to 
feel  concern  for  the  welfare  of  fellow 
workers.  By  this  and  other  means, 
a  body  of  men  will  arise  in  the  com- 
munity who  will  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  and  privilege  to  take  the  special 
oversight  of  the  interests  of  education 
and  of  the  teachers  in  our  institutions 
of  learning.  It  is  an  omen  for  good 
that  college  men  and  professors  are 
taking  a  deep  interest  in,  and  are 
favourable  to,  this  important  and  hope- 
ful movement.  This  number  of  the 
Magazine  shows  what  a  hold  the  idea 
of  the  College  of  Preceptors  has  taken 
of  our  intelligent  and  active  men. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  TEACHERS. 

WHY  do  I  wish  to  teach  ?  Why 
do  I  continue  teaching?  If  these 
questions  were  asked  our  teachers, 
how  various  would  the  replies  be ! 
Take  the  first  question,  and  ask  it  of 
those  beginning  their  preparation  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  arduous 
work  of  teaching  ;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  while  there  are  various  shades  of 
differences  in  their  answers,  this  will 
be  found  common  to  all — to  the  com- 
plete ignoring  of  all  other  considera- 
tions— I  want  to  make  money.  The 
reasons  given  are  many  and  diverse  : 
One  to  assist  parents,  another  to  sup- 
port relatives,  one,  self  support,  an- 
other, in  order  to  have  money  to  pay 
for  college  expenses,  and  then  enter 
one  of  the  other  three  professions,  or 
to  gather  a  little  money  to  buy  a  farm, 
or  enter  into  trade.  The  questioner 
will  observe  two  reasons  almost  in- 
variably conspicuous  by  absence,  viz.  : 

1.  Teaching  is  an  honourable  calling. 

2.  Teaching  affords  great  scope  for 
good  ;  therefore  I  choose  it  for  my 
life  work.  This  negligence,  the  ob- 
liquity of  moral  vision,  should  not  be 
laid  to  the  charge  entirely  of  the  be- 


ginners. Parents,  all  parties  con- 
cerned, appear  to  regard  teaching  in 
some  thoughtless  way.  The  aspect 
looked  at  is,  What  provision  can  be 
made  from  teaching  for  the  necessities 
or  the  comforts  of  life  ?  not,  This  is  a 
good  work,  a  responsible  vocation, 
and  if  I  have  talent  for  it  I  will  chose 
it  for  my  sphere  of  labour  for  people 
and  country.  The  prevailing  element 
in  the  decision  is  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
In  teaching,  as  in  all  other  fields  of 
honest  and  honourable  exertion,  men 
and  women  cannot  live  on  air;  the 
recognition  of  the  Master  is  to  them 
as  to  any  other  labourer : — '*  Does 
God  care  for  oxen  only  ?  "  and  this 
other,  "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire."  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  con- 
sider briefly  how  this  low  and  sordid 
view  has  become  connected  with  the 
high  and  important  profession  of 
teaching.  Such  phrases  as  these  are 
quite  common  :  We  must  have  draw- 
ing in  our  schools ;  otherwise,  we  shall 
fail  in  competition  with  our  neigh- 
bours in  the  production  of  machinery, 
or  in  beauty  of  artistic  designs,  etc., 
etc. ;  or  we  must  have  science  teaching 
in  our  schools,  else  we  shall  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  many  and  important  dyes, 
etc.,  etc.,  derived  from  a  full  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
the  allied  branches  of  the  natural 
sciences.  It  will  be  observed  that 
every  time  this  phrase  is  used,  and  it 
is  used  very  often,  the  idea  presented 
is  a  race,  and  that  race  a  competition  for 
money,  a  race  for  rapidity  in  acquiring 
material  prosperity,  not  a  word  about 
honesty,  not  a  suggestion  as  to  hon- 
our, not  a  hint  as  to  the  effect  this 
race  is  to  have  on  the  character  of 
the  young  racers.  The  appeal  is  to 
cupidity,  to  ambition  of  a  low  order. 
These  things  are  good  in  their  own 
time  and  place,  but  there  is  a  more 
excellent  way.  If  we  are  not  mis- 
taken this  one-sided  and  grovelling 
notion  anent  the  special  office  of  edu- 
cation has  followed  closely  in  the  wake 
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of  the  idea  that  education  is  the  duty 
of  the  State,  and  in  our  empire  it  took 
hold  of  the  mind  of  the  people  most 
distinctly  at  the  inauguration  of  the  first 
Universal  Exhibition,  London,  185 1. 
The  motto  of  these  international 
exhibitions,  true  and  safe  within  cer- 
tain limits,  seems  to  be  :  "  Let  the 
purpose  of  all  existence  be  to  minister 
to  the  needs,  the  comforts  and  the 
luxuries  of  the  human  being,"  Against 
the  theory  that  the  State  should  edu- 
cate the  child,  the  Church  of  England 
in  England,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
the  Scotland,  these  Churches  in  other 
lands,  also  more  or  less,  and  most  em- 
phatically in  all  lands,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  protested  and  do 
protest.  Generally  speaking,  these 
Churches  hold  the  theory  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  parent  to  educate  the 
child.  This  is  the  root  idea  of  the 
system  of  education  in  Great  Britain, 
though  quite  recently  an  agitation 
has  been  started  to  compel  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  gratuitous  education 
to  each  child,  thus  making  it  wholly  a 
State  duty.  The  effort  which  the 
Church  has  to  make  in  order  to  remedy 
the  primitive  defect  in  the  system  of 
public  instruction,  both  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  America, 
by  endeavouring  to  supply  the  moral 
and  religious  element  in  various 
ways  (the  most  common  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  efficient  being 
Sunday-school  teaching)  tends  to 
make  permanent  the  unnatural  sepa- 
ration of  these  indissoluble  parts  of 
education.  The  attempt  to  educate 
the  child,  by  the  State,  in  what  are 
called   secular  studies  (whatever  that 


may  mean),  and  in  these  alone,  has  been 
made  for  a  longer  time  in  the  United 
States  of  America  than  in  Canada  \ 
much  to  the  loss  both  in  standing  and 
power  of  the  teacher,  and  to  the  great, 
if  not  irreparable  loss  of  the  country. 
President  Seelye  testifies  in  emphatic 
terms,  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  out- 
come of  this  gigantic  effort  in  his 
country.  One  of  the  most  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times  is  the  earnest  and 
increased  attention  which  is  given  by 
the  foremost  men  the  world  over,  but 
especially  so  in  English-speaking  com- 
munities, to  the  wide  question  of  edu- 
cation in  all  its  bearings  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  race.  We  do  not  claim  to 
wear  the  prophetic  mantle,  but  we 
venture  to  say  that  the  results  of  the 
present  system  in  Canada  will  be 
equally  unsatisfactory  and  ruinous, 
as  found  by  our  co-workers  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

We  press  on  parents,  on  the  Church, 
to  emphasize  much  more  decidedly 
the  moral  and  religious  aspect  of  the 
teacher's  calling  ;  the  proficiency  of 
the  pupil  in  drawing,  in  science,  in 
English,  is  not  the  be-all  or  end-all 
of  the  teacher's  work.  Let  us  keep  this 
ever  in  mind.  Recognize  the  oneness 
of  the  work  in  Sunday  Schools  and  in 
Public  Schools,  that  both  classes  of 
schools  are  engaged  essentially  in  the 
same  great  undertaking,  Character- 
building. 

The  responsibility  of  the  parent  for 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  his 
child.  I.e.,  for  the  proper  up-bringing 
of  the  child,  is  the  invariable  plane 
under  all  and  every  system  of  educa- 
tion worthy  of  permission  to  live. 


Hints. — i.  Do  not  worry  your  scholars 
all  the  year  with  the  threat  that  they  will 
probably  fail  to  be  promoted.  2.  You  have 
no  right  to  expect  that  any  class  just  promot- 
ed from  a  lower  grade  into  your  room  will 
be  deficient  in  nothing ;  therefore  it  ts  not 
wise  in  you  to  make  sharp  allusions  to  the 
shiftlessness  of  the  previous  teacher.  3.  Con- 
sider your  class  a  part  of  the  school  as  a 
whole,  not  as  your  exclusive  possession.     4. 


Remember  that  what  your  pupils  do  for 
themselves  makes  the  strongest  impression. 
5.  Assign  lessons  suited  to  the  capacity,  not 
of  the  best,  but  of  the  average  scholars.  6. 
Do  not  allow  your  pupils  to  discover  that 
they  ever  annoy  you-  If  they  are  noisy,  you 
must  keep  cool  and  quiet,  and  speak  in  your 
lowest  tones.  7.  Carry  out,  in  good  faith, 
the  methods  and  general  regulations  of  your 
principal.— /V^   Hall. 
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[For  want   of  space   we   are   obliged   to 
hold  over  the  mathematics.] 


CLASSICS. 

G   H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor 
BRADLEY'S  ARNOLD. 

BY    M.    A. 

Exercise  45. 
I.  Solent  isti  hos  homines,  haec  instituta, 
hos  mores  vituperare,  antiquitatem  illam  de- 
siderare,  laudibus  ferre  ;  et  tu  ipse  haud  scio 
an  in  islum  errorem  nonnunquam  incideris, 
2.  Maxima  est  apud  me  reipublicae  dissensio; 
hi  omnia,  illi  nihil  mutari  volunt  ;  ego  neque 
hos  neque  illos  recte  sentire  crediderim.  3. 
Ab  his  ille  periculis,  ab  his  terriculis  semper 
se  invictum  praestitit ;  vos  cavete  ne  majoribus 
vestris,  viris  prseclarissimiss  indigni  vide- 
amini.  4.  Hoc  certe  mihi  persuasum  habeo 
opinionem  istam  hujus  moris  velustatis  falsam 
esse ;  unde  orta  sit  tu  videris.  5.  Satis 
notum  illud  Csesaris,  plurimim  in  bello 
valere  Fortunam.  6.  Causam  jam  turn  dic- 
turis  voluit  hie  cum  isto  in  gratiam  redire  ; 
id  quod  brevi  efFecit,  me  invito,  repugnanti- 
bus  omnibus  amicis.  7.  Interrogantibus  cur 
exulare  quam  domi  suae  vivere  mallet,  re- 
spondit  ille  nondum  posse  se  salvis  legibus 
redire,  regis  mortem  expectandam  esse.  8. 
Hanc  demum  veram  esse  sapientiam  dicunt, 
sibi  i^pperare.  9,  Meam  ego  existimationem 
pluris  quam  tu  tuam  facio,  idem  libertatem 
meam  reipublicae  libertati  posthabere  volo. 

10.  Qui  abhinc  viginti  annos  ne  fortissimum 
quidem  hostem  pertimui,  is  hodie  in  parum 
gravi  periculo  saluti  mese  ac  liberorum  metuo. 

11.  Interrogantibus  car  libidini  regiae  obsequi 
nollent,  non  eos  esse  sese  responderunt  qui 
dolorem  vel  periculum  pertimescerent.  Ab 
homine  laudalus  es,  optimo  illo  quidem,  sed 
harum  verum  imperitissimo. 

Exercise  34. 

I.   Inter  vos    omnes   satis  constat  solem 

luna  multis  partibus  majorem  esse.     2.  Hunc 

ego  hominem  a  puero  notum  habeo  ;  multo 


cum  te  et  fortiorem  esse  et  doctiorem  credo. 
3.  Rex  ipse,  diem  ante  primam  aciem  pug- 
nat  capite  vulneratus  est  ;  in  tanta  hac  tre- 
pidatione  et  omnium  pavore  e  certamine  se 
recipere  noluit.  4.  Hac  ratione  civibus  omni- 
bus jure  carissimus  factus,  ad  extremam 
senectutem,  nomine  privatus  civis,  re  patriae, 
paene  pirens  pervenit.  5.  Quod  scelus  tuo 
statim  sanguine  luendum  est ;  facinora  etiam 
ista  hac  luce  clariora  sunt  ac  manifestiora, 
nee  potest  fieri  ut  civis  quisquam  tibi  ignotum 
velit.  6.  Mihi,  inquit,  vos  omnes  nomine 
esse  milites,  re  vera  transfugae  ac  latrones 
videmini.  7.  Multo  jam  acrius  pugnabatur ; 
a  sinistro  cornu  nostri,  lassitudine  deficie- 
bant ;  dux  ipse  altero  saucius  brachio  primus 
hoc  sensit.  8.  Potuistis  paullo  ante  bellum 
pace  mutare  ;  sero  vos  erroris  hodie  poenitet. 
9.  Saluti  vestrae  heri  diffidebam ;  sed  res 
expectatione  mea  multo  melius  evenit.  10. 
Quanto  melius  fuit  in  tali  tempore  omnia 
reipublicae  (or  communi  salute)  inferiora 
ducere. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


JSdtYoj-s.-jg;  I- Strang,] 
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B.A,,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

I.  Substitute  single  words,  if  possible,  for 
the  italicized  phrases  and  clauses  : 

(a)  He  answered  without  any  hesitation. 

{b)  He  would  persist  in  spite  of  our  en- 
treaties. 

{c)  They  have  accepted  the  offer  which  I 
made  them. 

{d)  He  bore  a  reputation  without  stain. 

{e)  He  made  several  attempts  that  did  not 
succeed. 

if)  This  fact  seems  to  have  been  iost  sight 
of  hy  them. 

{g)  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live. 

(h)  He  left  the  house  with  the  determina- 
tion never  to  return. 

(?)  An  event  occurred  a  short  time  ago. 
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(»  Contrary   to    what 
escaped  unhurt. 

2.  Expand  the  following  simple  sentences 
to  compound  or  complex  : 

{a)  He  was  afraid  of  offending  them. 

[b)  Possibly  you  may  find  some  left. 

[c]  He  questions  the  wisdom  of  their 
cause, 

{d)  Has  any  one  tried  the  plan  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  A.  ? 

(<r)  Opening  the  door,  he  called  out  to  the 
boys. 

(/)  The  proposal  to  divide  the  money 
equally  seems  fair. 

{g)  Not  having  received  notice,  he  did  not 
attend  the  meeting. 

(h)  The  question  to  be  considered  is  how 
to  prevent  it. 

{i)  He  was  evidently  not  aware  of  the 
fact. 

[j)  Being  informed  of  his  approach  they 
decided  to  retreat. 

3.  Supply  the  ellipsis  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing. 

(a)  I  love  thee  more  than  life. 

{b)  Never  did  I  feel  the  benefit  of  it  more 
than  then. 

{c)  It  isn't  so  dark  as  when  we  started. 

{d)  I  remember  the  day  he  arrived. 

(e)  It  is  better  to  do  that  than  to  be  idle. 

(/")  It  would  have  been  difficult,  though 
not  impossible,  to  prove  it. 

{g)  I  shall  not  use  it  unless  forced  to  do 
so. 

{Ji)  I  scarcely  ever  see  him  except  on  Sun- 
day. 

4.  Change  from  direct  to  indirect  narra- 
tive : 

*'  I  beg  to  inform  your  lordship,"  said  he, 
in  his  answer  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  "that  the 
port  of  Toulon  has  never  been  blockaded  by 
me.  On  the  contrary  every  opporiunity  has 
been  offered  the  enemy  to  put  to  sea,  for  it 
is  there  we  hope  to  realize  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  our  country." 

5.  Change  from  indirect  to  direct : 

To  the  British  ambassador  he  said  that  he 
was  ready  to  make  large  allowances  for  the 
miserable  situation  in  which  Spain  had 
placed  herself,  but  there  was  a  certain  line 


beyond  which  he  could  not  and  would  not 
submit  to  be  treated  with  disrespect. 

6.  Change  the  voice  of  the  verbs  in  the 
following  : 

(a)  No  one  had  noticed  his  departure. 
{b)  He  issued  orders  to  arrest  all  strangers. 
{c)  He  was  taken  to  task  for  it  by  the 
chairman. 

(d)  They  found  fault  with  us  for  not  doing 
it.  ^ 

{e)  They  all  agreed  to  the  plan  he  pro- 
posed. 

7.  Change  (i)  from  affirmative  to  nega- 
tive : 

(a)  He  went  to  see  the  show. 

{b)  He  knows  no  one  in  the  room. 

(2)  From  negative  to  affirmative  : 
{a)  I  did  not  see  any  mistake  in  it. 
{b)  He  never  comes  to  see  us. 

(3)  From  declaratory  to  interrogative  : 
{a)  She  lives  with  her  uncle. 

{b)  He  answered  all  the  questions. 

(4)  From  interrogative  to  declaratory : 
[a)  Does  he  go  to  school  regularly  ? 
{b)  Did  he  see  the  prospectus  ? 

8.  Express  each  of  the  following  in  at 
least  two  other  ways,  changing  the  language 
and  construction  as  much  as  possible. 

(a)  Deprived  of  air,  no  animal  would  live, 
no  plant  would  grow. 

{b)  The  condition  of  the  present  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain  is  very  different  from  that  of 
their  forefathers. 

(c)  Iron  is  more  widely  diffused  through- 
out the  crust  of  the  earth  than  any  other 
metal. 

9.  Re-write  in  prose,  in  your  own  words 
as  far  as  possible  : 

A  hunter  once  who  courage  lacked, 

To  the  hill  forests  dense  his  game  had  tracked ; 

A  woodman  near  a  tall  fir  met  his  view. 

Whom  by  the  nymphs  he  prayed,  if  aught 
he  knew, 

To  point  the  wild  beasts'  steps  that  har- 
boured near. 

The  other  said,  "  Good  luck  has  brought 
you  here  ! 

The  lion's  self  to  you  I'll  quickly  show." 

Pale  and  with  chattering  teeth,  he  cried, 
'♦  No,  no  ! 

Pray  don't  oblige  me,  friend,  beyond  your 
task! 

To  see  the  lion's  track,  not  him,  I  ask." 
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10.  Combine  each  of  the  following  groups 
into  a  single  sentence  : 

{a)  She  folded  the  letter.  She  directed 
it.  She  did  so  in  haste.  She  then  went  to 
a  drawer.  She  made  up  a  small  package  of 
clothing.  This  was  for  her  boy.  She  tied 
it  to  her  waist  with  a  handkerchief. 

{b)  The  forest  is  now  almost  dark.  The 
foliage  overhead  is  very  dense.  Conse- 
quently the  moon  penetrates  through  it  in 
only  a  few  places.  It  falls  on  a  few  spots. 
It  causes  these  to  shine  with  a  strange 
silvery  light.  This  renders  surrounding  ob- 
jects darker  by  contrast. 

11.  Divide  the  following  sentences  into 
clauses  (supplying  the  necessary  ellipses)  and 
tell  the  grammatical  value  and  relation  of 
each: 

(a)  If,  early  on  a  summer  morning,  before 
the  smoke  of  countless  fires  had  narrowed 
the  horizon,  a  spectator  should  ascend  to  the 
top  of  St.  Paul's,  and  take  his  stand  on  the 
balcony  that  with  gilded  rail  flashes  like  a 
fringe  of  fire  on  the  summit  of  the  dome,  he 
would  see  sleeping  beneath  his  feet  the 
greatest  camp  of  men  upon  which  the  sun  has 
ever  risen. 

{b)  After  a  day  of  cloud,  and  wind,  and  rain, 
Sometimes  the  setting  sun  breaks  out  again  ; 
And,  touching  all  the  darksome  woods  with 

light, 
Smiles  on  the  fields,  until  they  laugh  and 

sing, 
Then,  like  a  ruby  from  the  horizon's  ring. 
Drops  down  into  the  night. 

12.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  ii. 

13.  Into  what  different  parts  may  the  first 
clause  of  [b)  in  ii  be  divided?  Explain 
what  you  mean  by  the  name  you  give  to 
each  part.  » 

14.  Give  examples  to  show  what  different 
grammatical  values  the  following  words  may 
have-^j/,  square,  living,  as,  that. 

15.  Explain  clearly  what  you  mean  by 
"part  of  speech,"  "a  finite  verb,"  "preposi- 
tions govern  the  objective. " 

16.  Analyse  the  following  simple  sentences, 
and  parse  the  italicized  words. 

{a)  In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing. 


(b)  From  each  projecting  cape 

And  perilous   reef  along  the   ocean's 
vergr*. 
Starts  into  life  a  dim.  gigantic  shape. 
Holding  its  lantern   o'er  the   restless 
surge. 
(<r)  Alarmed  hy  these  reports,  2Xi<^  fearing 
an  attack  on  the  following  day,  the  gallant 
little  garrison,  after  destroying  the  supplies, 
abandoned  the  fort  during  the  night. 

17.  Form  (<z)  nouns  from  solid,  resist, 
combine,  simple,  describe,  deep,  elegant, 
child,  judge,  deficient,  combat,  king. 

{b)  adjectives  from  accident,  trouble,  hero, 
respect,  speech,  defy,  contradict,  peril,  mind, 
province,  station. 

{c)  verbs  from  large,  turn,  beauty,  dark, 
civil,  understand,  courage,  accent. 

18.  Correct  errors,  giving  your  reasons,  in 
the  following  : 

{a)  We  have  only  had  two  letters  from  her 
since  she  has  gone  to  Toronto. 

{b)  I  don't  believe  that  any  one  but  you 
and  I  have  got  the  right  answer. 

{c)  She  don't  seem  to  care  who  the  children 
associate  with. 

{d)  I  meant  to  have  asked  her  to  call  for 
it. 

{e)  I  haven't  been  to  the  office  yet. 

(/)  Who  do  yon  think  they  seen  in  Lon- 
don ? 

{£)  They  asked  us  to  come  and  stop  with 
them. 

{h)  I  would  send  John  if  I  wasn't  afraid 
of  him  losing  his  way. 

{{)  I  won't  be  sorry  when  the  exhibition  is 
over. 

(y)  Neither  Mary  or  Ellen  were  at  the 
party. 

(Ji)  He  was  too  scared  to  go  any  further. 

(/)  Was  you  one  of  the  girls  that  was  kept 
in  for  history  ? 


THE    CLASS-ROOM. 

ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

By  Leo.  B.  Davidson,  Head  Master,  Public 
School,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

I.  The  L.  C.  M.  of  459  and  another  num- 
ber is  8,721.  The  H.  C.  F.  of  the  same, 
numbers  is  27.     Find  the  number. 

Ans.  513. 
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2.  The  product  of  two  numbers  is  1,014  ;  1 
the  L.  C.  M.  of  the  numbers  is  78.  Fiml  i 
(a)  the  G.  C.  M.  of  the  numbers  ;  {b)  The  j 
numbers.  Ans.  {a)  13;  {b)  2.(i,  39.        | 

3.  When  522  is  taken  from  the  dividend 
the  quotient  becomes  178.  When  348  is 
added  to  the  dividend  the  quotient  becomes 
183.     Find  the  dividend.         ^«j-.  31,494. 

4.  A  turnkey  hired  with  a  j  ilor  for  a 
year  and  was  to  receive  $364  with  a  house. 
He  left  the  service  of  the  jailor  at  the  end  of 
9  months  upon  receiving  $264  and  the  house 
for  the  full  time.  Find  the  rent  of  the  house 
per  month.  Ans.  $3. 

5-  A  merchant  marks  his  goods  at  an  ad- 
vance of  ^  on  cost,  but  he  allows  a  customer 
iV  off  his  bill  as  discount.     The  customer,    j 
however,  fails,  and  pays  only  62J  cent<!  on    j 
$1.     The  merchant  thus  falls  short  of  his 
marked  price  by  $7.     Find  the  cost  of  the    i 
goods.  Ans.  $12. 

6.  A  farmer  has  money  enough  to  buy  10 
bushe's  of  wheat  @  $1.12  per  bushel ;  but 
he  decides  to  spend  his  money  in  buying  a 
certain  number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  and  one- 
third  as  many  bushels  of  oats  at  one -third  as 
much  per  bushel.  How  many  more  bushels 
of  grain  does  he  get  by  this  latter  plan  ? 
Ans.  2  bushels. 

8.  A  steamer  runs  at  the  rate  of  13  miles 
per  hour  in  still  water.  It  goes  down  a  river 
a  certain  distance  and  up  again  in  two  hours, 
spending  3  minutes  in  making  the  turn.  If 
the  river  runs  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  per  hour 
find  the  distance  to  the  turning  point. 

Ans.  12  miles. 

8.  A  man  has  invested  in  one  company 
$2500  @  a  certain  rate  %,  and  $475  less  in 
another  company  @  1%  less  than  the  former 
rate.  His  whole  income  is  $341.75.  Find 
the  rates.  Ans.  8%,  7%. 

9.  A  room,  which  is  20  ft.  long  and  15  ft. 
wide,  contains  \o\\  tons  of  ice.  If  ice  be 
^\t  lighter  ti'an  water,  of  which  i  cub.  ft. 
weighs  1,000  oz.  Avoir.,  find  the  height  of 
the  room.  Ans.   12  ft. 

10.  There  are  two  fields  each  containing 
22^  acres,  the  one  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
the  other  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle  whose 
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length  is  2J  times  its  breadth.  Find  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  fencing  the  fields  @ 
$2. 50  per  rod.  Ans.  $50. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

First  Class  Teachers — Grade  C. 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

Examiner.  — J .  F.  White. 

Note. — 80  per  cent,  will  form  a  full 
paper,  but  special  importance  will  be  at- 
tached to  the  answering  of  i,  6,  8,  10.  The 
literary  form  of  the  answers  will  be  con- 
sidtred. 

I .   That  day  Sir  Lancelot  at  the  palace  craved 
Audience  of  Guinevere,  to  give  at  last 
The  price  of  half  a  realm,  his  costly  gift. 
Hard-won  and   hardly  won    with   bruise 

and  blow. 
With  deaths  of  others,  and  almost  his 

own, 
The  nine-years-fought-for  diamonds ;  for 

he  saw 
One  of  her  house,  and  sent  him  to  the 

Queen 
Bearing    his   \*ish,    zvhereto    the    Queen. 

agreed 
With  such  and  so  unmoved  a  majesty 
She  might  have  seem'd  her  statue,  but 

that  he. 
Low-drooping  till  he  well  nigh  kiss'd  her 

feet 
For  loyal  awe,  saw  with  a  sidelong  eye 
The  shadow  of  a  piece  of  pointed  lace, 
In   the  Queen's  shadow,  vibi'ate  on   the 

walls. 
And    parted,    laughing    in     his    courtly 

heart. 
All  in  an  oriel  on  the  summer  side, 
Vine-clad,  of  Arthur's  palace  toward  the 

stream. 
They  met,  and  Lancelot  kneeling  utterd,. 

"  Queen, 
Lady,  my  liege,  in  whom  I  have  my  joy. 
Take,   what  I  had   not  won  except  for 

you, 
These  jewels,  and  make  me  happy,  mak- 
ing them 
An  armlet  for  the  roundest  arm  on  earth,. 
Or  necklace  for  a  neck  to  which  the  swan  s 
Is  tawnier  than  her  cygnet's." 

{a)  Divide  into  propositions,  showing  their 
kind  and  relation,  1.  10  to  end. 

{b)  S  ate  the  relation,  and  part  of  speech 
of  the  words  in  italics. 

{c)  Give  clearly  the  relation  and  function 
of  the  following  phrases  :— "  At  the  palace  "  ; . 
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"  almost  his  own  "  ;  *•  in  the  Queen's 
shadow  "  ;  ♦*  except  for  you  "  ;  "on  earth  "  ; 
••  to  which  the  swan's." 

{d)  Show  the  difiference  between  "hard- 
won"  and  "  hardly  won,"  1.  4;  why  "deaths," 
1.  5  ?  Write  note  on  compound  word,  1.  6  ; 
compare  meanings  of  "  for  "  in  1!.  6  and  12  ; 
classify  ' '  summer  side."  ' '  sidelong  eye. " 

2.  Give  the  meaning  and  history  of  the  re- 
maining endings  of  the  personal  and  demon- 
strative pronouns. 

What  is  the  difference  as  to  number  be- 
I  and    j  man 
we      I  men? 

3.  State  concisely  your  views  on  each  of 
'the  following : — 

{a)  "The  verb  need  not,  and  generally 
does  not  agree  with  its  nominative  case  (sub- 
ject) in  person  and  number." 

(Jb)  "  English  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
no  distinctive  parts  of  speech." 

{c)  "  Conjunctions  do  not  necessarily  con- 
nect the  same  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs.  ' 

(d)  "  Once  English  had  three  genders, 
but  as  it  now  is,  if  we  except  one  or  two 
word?,  it  has  none." 

4.  •  Account  for  the  peculiarities  of  pronun- 
ciation or  of  orthography  in  these  words  : — 
cupboard,  gossip,  receive,  debt,  frontispiece, 
island,  could,  who,  clerk,  pea,  parliament. 

5.  Write  brief  notes,  with  illustrations, 
on : — 

(fl)  The  conveniences  of  the  passive  con- 
struction, 

{b)  The  unnecessary  use  of  the  feminine 
gender, 

[c]  The  use  or  the  omission  of  the  article, 

{d)  The  distinctions  gained  in  using  the 
subjunctive  mood,  and  the  "tendency"  in 
regard  to  this  form. 

6.  How  is  it  that  in  English  there  are 
strong  and  weak  preterites,  and  that  in  cer- 
tain verbs  the  two  forms  exist  ?  In  this  con- 
nection remark  upon  the  following  : — did, 
was,  taught,  hight,  should,  had,  led,  went, 
put. 

7.  State  your  views  as  to  the  desirability 
of  a  spelling  reform  in  English,  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  should  be  carried.  Illus- 
trate your  answer. 


8.  (a)  Write  brief  notes  on  the  structure 
of  the  following  words  : — direful,  reliable, 
preventative,  talented,  speciality,  education- 
alist. 

{b)  Contrast  the  past  and  the  pi esent  mean- 
ings of  influence,  pagan,  religion,  tribulation, 
sacrament,  acre,  caprice,  treacle.  Explain 
how  these  changes  were  brought  about. 

10.  Correct,  with  reasons,  the  following 
sentences : — 

Whenever  education  is  logical  in  its 
methods,  the  smallest  interference  is  like  a 
stone  thrown  into  a  machine. 

They  here  began  to  breathe  a  delicious 
kind  of  ether,  and  saw  all  the  fields  about 
them  covered  with  a  kind  of  purple  light, 
that  made  them  reflect  with  satisfaction  on 
their  past  toils. 

The  actual  deprivation  of  freedom  is  a 
sentimental  luxury  with  which  the  negro  can 
easily  dispense. 

He  al»vays  preferred  to  have  his  own 
views  sustained  by  the  failu  e  of  his  op- 
ponents' argument  than  by  the  success  of  his 
own. 

After  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  which, 
being  translated  by  M.  de  Stael,  was  r.ad 
with  admiration  not  only  in  England  but  on 
the  continent. 

The  mooting  of  this  question  will  form  a 
fertile  plain  for  military  critics  to  exercise 
their  hobbies  on  for  many  years  to  come. 


ENGLISH    COMPOSITION. 

Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 

I.  Fortune  is  like  the  market,  where, 
many  times,  if  you  can  stay  a  little,  the  price 
will  fall ;  and  again,  it  is  sometimes  like 
Sibylla's  offer,  which  at  first  offereth  the 
commodity  at  full,  then  consumeth  part  and 
part,  and  still  holdeth  up  the  price ;  for 
occasion  (as  it  is  in  the  common  verse) 
turneth  a  bald  noddle  after  she  hath  pre- 
sented her  locks  in  front,  and  no  hold  taken  ; 
or,  at  least,  turneth  the  handle  of  the  bottle 
first  to  be  received,  and  after  the  bel'y,  which 
is  hard  to  clasp.  There  is  surely  no  greater 
wisdom  than  well  to  time  the  beginnings 
and  onsets  of  things.     Dangers  are  no  more 
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light,  if  they  once  seem  light  ;  and  more 
dangers  have  deceived  men  than  forced  : 
nay,  it  were  better  to  meet  some  dangers 
half  way,  though  they  come  nothing  near, 
than  to  keep  too  long  a  watch  upon  their 
approaches  :  for  if  a  man  watch  too  long  it 
is  odds  he  will  fall  asleep.  On  the  oiher 
side,  to  be  deceived  with  too  long  shadows 
(as  some  have  been  when  the  moon  was  low, 
and  shone  on  their  enemies'  backs),  and  so 
shoot  off  before  the  time,  or  to  teach  dangers 
to  come  on,  by  over -early  buckling  towards 
them,  is  another  extreme.  The  ripeness  or 
unripeness  of  the  occasion  (as  we  said)  must 
ever  be  well  weighed  ;  and  generally  it  is 
good  to  commit  the  beginnings  of  all  great 
actions  to  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes,  and 
the  ends  to  Briare  is  with  his  hundred  hands 
— first  to  watch,  and  ihen  to  speed  ;  for  the 
helmet  of  Pluto,  which  maketh  the  politic 
man  go  invisible,  is  secrecy  in  the  council, 
and  celerity  in  the  execution ;  for  when 
things  are  once  come  to  the  execution,  there 
is  no  secrecy  comparable  to  celerity— lik-t 
the  motion  of  the  bullet  in  the  air,  which 
flieth  so  swift  as  it  outruns  the  eye. 

Give  the  substance  of  this  essay  in  your 
own  words. 

2.  Turn  the  fo  lowing  dialogue  in'o  narra- 
tive. 

Callicles.     The  wise  man,  as  the  proverb 
says,  is  late  for  a  fray  but  not  for  a  feast. 
Socrates.     And  are  we  late  for  a  feast  ? 
Callicles.     Yes,  and  a  delightful  feast  ;  for 
Gorgias  has  been  just  exhibiting  to  us  many 
fine  things. 

Socrates.  I  must  throw  the  blame,  Cal- 
licles, on  my  friend  Chaerephon  here,  who 
would  keep  us  loiteiing  in  the  Agora. 

Chaerephon.  Never  mind,  Socrates, — the 
misfortune  of  which  I  have  been  the  cause  I 
will  also  repair  ;  for  Gorgias  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  will  make  him  repeat  the  ex- 
hibition either  now  or  at  some  future  time. 

Callicles.     What   is  the   matter,   Chaere- 
phon—does  Socrates  want  to  hear  Gorgias  ? 
Chaerephon.     Yes,  that  was  our  intention 
in  coming. 

Callicles.  Suppose,  then,  that  you  proceed 
to  .T.y  house;  fjr  Gorgias  is  staying  with 
me,  and  he  shall  exhibit  to  you. 


Socrates.  Very  good,  Callicles  ;  but  will 
he  answer  our  questions  ?  for  I  want  to  hear 
from  him  what  is  the  nature  of  his  art,  and 
what  this  is  which  he  professes  and  teaches  ; 
he  may  defer  the  exhibition,  as  you  suggest, 
to  another  time. 

Callicles.  There  is  nothing  like  asking 
him,  Socrates;  and  indeed  this  is  a  part  of 
his  exhibition,  for  he  was  saying  only  just 
now,  that  any  one  in  my  house  might  ask 
him  anything,  and  that  he  would  answer. 

Socrates.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that :  will 
you  ask  him,  Chaerephon  ? 

Chaerephon.     What  shall  I  ask  him  ? 

Socrates.     Ask  him  who  he  is. 

Chaerephon.     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Socrates.  I  mean  such  a  question  as 
would  elicit  from  lim,  if  he  had  been  a  maker 
of  shoes,  the  answer  that  he  is  a  cobbler. 
Do  you  understand  ? 

3.  Describe  the  scene  of  Warren  Hastings' 
impeachment,  mentioning  some  of  the  more 
interesting  incidents. 


ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Coleridge  and  Macaulay. 

Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 

Note. — Special  importance  will  be  at- 
tached to  the  ansA'ering  of  HI.  and  VI. 

1.  Who  were  the  Lake  Poets,  and  why 
were  they  so  called  ?  What  are  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  their  poetiy,  and  with 
what  school  of  poetry  are  they  in  contrast  ? 

2.  Account  for  the  fact  that  Coleridge's 
poetry  was  for  so  many  years  unpopular  ? 

3.  O  great  Bard  ! 
Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air, 

In  the  same  coffin,  for  the  self-same  grave  ! 

(1)  Explain  "last  strain,"  "viewed  thee 
in  the  choir  of  ever-enduring  men,"  "the 
truly  great  have  all  one  age,"  "  makes  audible 
a  linkM  lay  of  Truth." 

•'  And  fears  self-willed  that  shunned  the  eye 
of  hope  ; 
And  hope  that  scarce  would  know  itself 
from  fear." 

(2)  Point  out  the  force  and  propriety  of 
the  epithets  in  :— "  Gradual  fame,"  "natural 
notes,"  "heart  forlorn,"  "babe  turbulent," 
"  wood-walks  wild." 
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(3)  Account  for  the  iteration,  in  the  thir- 
teenth line,  of  an  idea  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding line. 

(4)  Illustrate  from  this  extract  Coleridge's 
aptness  in  the  use  of  metaphor  and  simile. 

(5)  Develop  the  personal  allusions  con- 
tained in  the  last  seven  lines. 

4.  Contrast  the  poem  from  which  the  ex- 
tract is  taken  with  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
with  regard  to  {a)  subject,  [b)  treatment ; 
show  the  propriety  of  the  latter  in  each  case. 

5.  It  has  been  said  of  the  essay  on  Warren 
Hastings  that,  whilst  it  purports  to  be  a 
judicial  summing  up,  it  is  really  a  special 
plea. 

Discuss  this  statement,  supporting  your 
views  by  references  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  essay. 

6.  Hastings,  it  is  clear,  was  not  sensible 
of  the  danger  of  his  position  .  .  .  and 
it  was  chiefly  by  his  own  errors  that  he  was 
brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

(i)  Give  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the 
substance  of  this  paragraph. 

(2)  In  what  relation  does  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph  stand  to  the  remainder  ? 

(3)  Distinguish  :  sagacity,  judgment ;  re- 
pel, repulse;  talent,  genius;  novelty,  inno- 
vation. 

(4)  Explain  the  allusions  to  Francis,  the 
Chief  Justice,  Hyder  Ali. 

(5)  '*  But  an  oak     .     .     .     at  fifty." 
What  is  gained  by  throwing  in  this  state- 
ment. 

(6)  **  He  has  much  both  to  learn  and  to  un- 
learn."    Explain. 

(7}  * '  He  would  have  been  much  bewildered 
.     .     .     Trafalgar." 

Point  out  the  full  force  of  this  comparison. 

(8)  "His  very  acuteness  deludes  him. 
His  very  vigour  causes  him  to  stumble." 
How? 

(9)  Point  out  as  clearly  as  you  can  the 
prominent  characteristics  ol  Macaulay's  style, 
as  exemplified  in  this  extract. 

Tke  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Examiner — ^John  Seath,  B.A. 
I.  Discuss  the  following  statement,  illus- 
trating each  point  in  your  answer  by  refer- 
ence to  the  play  : 


"  In  the  character  of  Shylock,  strong 
national  traits  are  interwoven  with  personal 
traits  equally  strong." 

2.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all 

to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

(a)  Give  the  exact  meaning  of  "quality" 
and  "strained,"  1.  i;  "is  blessed,"  1.  3; 
"shows,"  1.  7;  "the  attribute  . 
kings,"  11.  8  and  9;  "seasons,"  1.  14;  and 
"to  render  the  deeds  of  mercy,"  11.  18  and 
19. 

{b)  Explain,  "  It  droppcth  ...  be- 
neath," 11.  2  and  3,  by  developing  the  force 
of  "droppeth,"  "as  the  gentle  rain,"  "from 
heaven,"  and  "  Upon  the  place  beneath." 

{c)  Develop  the  truth  of  1.  4. 

{d)  Explain  clearly  the  different  points  of 
the  contrast  indicated  by  "  But,"  1.  10. 

{e)  Comment  on  the  propriety  of  "  we  do 
pray  .  .  .  mercy,"  11.  17-19,  as  ad- 
dressed to  Shylock. 

(/)  Why  does  Portia  use  the  plea  con- 
tained in  the  above  passage,  when  .she  knows 
she  may  avail  herself  of  the  legal  quibble  ? 
Show  the  bearing  of  your  answer  on  your 
estimate  of  her  character. 

{g)  Explain  as  fully  as  possible  how  this 
passage  should  be  read. 

3.  Lorenzo  : 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 

bank !  .  .  .  •  .  • 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  he^i^it. 

Jessica  : 
I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

(a)  Give  the  force  of  each  of  the  figures  of 
speech. 

(b)  Explain  and  comment  on  the  doctrine 
enunciated  in  11.  7-12,  illustrating  your  an- 
swer by  quotations  of  parallel  passages. 

{c)  Quote  or  give  the  substance  of  Lo- 
renzo's explanation  of  Jessica's  disposition. 
Criticise  it  briefly. 

(t/)  Explain  the  dramatic  propriety  of  the 
scene  to  which  the  above  passage  belong-, 
and  its  bearing  upon  your  estimate  of  the 
characters  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

4.  Show  as  fully  as  possible  how  the 
poet  has  harmonized  the  language  with  the 
thoughts  in  the  passaj;es  in  3  and  4  above. 
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5.  "Portia's  reflections,  arising  from  the 
•most  usual  a  p-cts  of  nature,  and  from  the 
commonest  incidents  of  life,  are  in  such  a 
poetic  spirit,  and  are  at  the  sime  time  so 
pointed,  so  profound,  that  they  have  passed 
in"p  familiar  and  daily  application  with  all 
the  force  of  proverbs. " 

Illustrate  this  statement  by  quotations,  as 
fully  as  time  will  permit. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Examiner — J.  J.  Tilley. 

Note. — Only  6  questions  are  to  be  taken  ; 
but  of  these  the  first  and  the  ninth  must  be 
two. 

1.  Give  the  great  physical  divisions  of 
North  America  and  speak  of  their  influence 
upon  (i.)  climate,  (ii.)  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  (iii.)  human  industries. 

2.  (i. )  Discuss  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  prairies,  (ii.)  Compare  the  Great 
■Central  Plain  of  North  America  with  the 
•Great  Northern  Plain  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

3.  Account  for  the  great  rainfall  in  the 
Torrid  Zone,  and  for  the  small  amount  of 
rain  which  falls  in  Arizona,  Utah  and  the 
other  portions  of  the  United  States  lying 
along  the  eastern  part  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

4.  (i.)  Describe  the  constant,  and  the 
principal  periodical  winds  which  blow  over 
the  earth's  surface,  (ii.)  Account  for  the 
zone  of  calms,  and  give  its  boundaries  at 
different  times. 

5.  Give  geographical  reasons  for  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  Montreal,  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Hamburg. 

6.  Name  four  of  the  great  commercial 
emporiums,  (i.)  of  Continental  Europe,  (ii.) 
of  Asia,  (iii.)  of  North  America,  (iv.)  of 
South  America,  and  speak  of  the  exports 
from  each. 

7.  Where  are  the  following,  and  with 
what  events  are  they  associated  in  history  ? 


Rochelle,  Placentia,  Geneva,  Rheims,  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  Atlanta,  Plassey,  Westphalia, 
Nantes,  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

8.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, showing  the  principal  mountain  ranges 
and  river  basins ;  and  explain  in  what  re- 
spects the  following  cities  owed  their  im- 
portance to  their  situation  :  —  Corinthus, 
Sparta,  Mycen^. 

9.  Name  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain 
in  Europe,  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  and  speak 
of  the  commerce  which  she  carries  on  with 
the  principal  of  these. 

ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

Examiner — Jas.  F.  White. 

Not  more  than  six  questions  are  to  be 
answered. 

1.  Describe  the  policy  pursued  towards 
Scotland  by  (Charles  I.,  its  objects  and  its 
results. 

2.  Through  what  causes  was  the  influence 
of  parliament  developed  in  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  his  successor  ? 

3.  Describe  the  condition  of  the  country 
at  the  accession  of  James  I L 

4.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  great 
litera-y  activity  of  the  Elizabethan  period  ? 
Give  some  account  of  the  works  of  Spenser, 
Bacon,  Ben  Jonson  ? 

5.  Show  clearly  the  objects  and  the  results 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  Charles  IL 

6.  What  was  the  condition  of  Ireland 
under  the  Stuart  rule  ? 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Territory  Bill,  Act  of  Grace, 
Petition  of  Right,  Triennial  Bill,  Solemn 
L-ague  and  Covenant. 

8.  In  the  Act  of  Settlement  what  limita- 
tions were  put  to  the  Ro^al  Prerogative? 
Show  what  need  existed  for  such  limitations. 

9.  "  If  Strafford  embodied  the  spirit  of 
tyranny,  John  Pym  stands  out  for  all  time 
as  the  embodiment  of  law."— Green. 

Fully  explain  this  statement. 


We  are  requested  to  say  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Education  Department  not  to 
submit  a  formal  paper  in  Orthoepy  at  the  next 
entrance  examination  to  the  High  Schools  and 


Collegiate  Institutes.  The  examiner  in  Oral 
Reading,  however,  will  be  asked  to  consider 
carefully  the  pronunciation  of  the  candi- 
dates. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Rivingtons,  Waterloo  Place,  London. 

Stories  of  Greek  Heroes.  ByNiebuhr. 
Arranged  as  a  First  Reading- Hook,  with 
Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  A.  R.  Lechner, 
Senior  Master  of  Modern  Languages, 
Modern  Schoo',  Bedford,     pp.    loo.     2s. 

Aus  Dem  Staat  Friedrichs  Des  Gros- 
SEN.  Von  Gusiav  Freytag.  Edited  with 
Notes.  By  Herman  Hager,  Ph.D.  (Lips.), 
Lecturer  in  the  German  Lani;uage  and 
Literature  in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria 
University,  Manchester,     pp.  113.     2s. 

Tripertita.  Second  series.  A  course  of 
Easy  Latin  Exercises  for  Preparatory 
Schools.  Arranged  to  suit  the  Threefold 
Division  of  the  Year.  By  Frederick  T. 
Hol.ien,  M.A.,  late  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,     pp.  251.     y. 

The  Methods  of  Glass  Blowing.  For 
theu-eof  Physical  and  Chemical  Students. 
By  W.  A.  S  enstone,  Lecturer  on  Chemis- 
try in  Cliff  on  College,     pp   86.     \s.  6d. 


plied  with  notes,  chiefly  historical,  two  ap- 
pendices and  a  map. 


French  Passages  for  Translation  at 
Sight.  With  grammatical  questions  on 
each  pa-!snge.  By  William  H.  Harris, 
University  of  London.  Rivingtons,  Lon- 
don. 1886.     pp.  100. 

Easy  French  Pieces  for  Unseen  Trans- 
LATKJN.  Adapted  for  the  middle  and 
lower  forms  of  Public  Schools.  Selected 
and  arranged  by  W,  D.  Russell,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Haileybury  College. 
Rivingtons,  London,  1886.     pp.  168. 

Campagne  de  RussiE  EN  1812.  Par  M.  le 
due  Fezensac.  With  note^.  Edited  by 
Granville  Sharp,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 
at  Marlborough  College.  Rivingtons, 
London,  1886.     pp.  168. 

The  first  of  these  little  books  contains  fifty 
short  extracts  from  French  authors,  each  ex- 
tract followed  by  questions  on  the  text.  It 
will  be  useful  for  testing  the  progre.«;s  of 
pupil-,  and  in  preparing  matriculation  can- 
didates in  honors. 

The  selections  in  the  second  of  the  above 
are  all  short,  and  really  easy.  Words  which 
are  more  <  r  less  unusual  to  the  English  learner 
are  given  in  foot-notes.  The  *•  Campagne 
de  Russie  "  would  be  very  suitable  for  an 
advanced  reading-book,  and  will  be  found 
very  pleasant  and  instructive  fur  any  one  who 
has  not  read  it.     Mr.  Sharp's  edition  is  sup- 


Easy  German  Stories.  A  First  Reading 
Book.  By  B.  Townson,  B.A.,  Assistant 
Master  at  the  High  School,  Noilmgham^ 
late  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Rivingtons,  London,  1886.     pp.  207. 

A  collection  of  116  short  stories  in  prose 
forming  a  series  of  reading  lessons  at  once 
easy  and  progressive.  The  selections  are 
from  the  best  authcs  ;  short  notes  are  given 
on  each  little  piece,  and  the  whole  followed 
by  a  vocabulary. 


Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  Edited  by  L 
L.  Bevir,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Wel- 
lington College.  Rivmgtons,  London, 
1886.     pp.  188. 

The  text  is  in  clear  large  type,  and  the 
notes  are  good  and  not  too  numerous.  The 
book  seems  to  be  intended  for  pupils  just 
beginning  to  translate,  the  sta^e-directions 
being  all  rendered  into  English.  This,  while 
an  encourai^cment  to  the  beginner,  would 
perhaps  lessen  its  value  for  those  who  study 
it  for  examination. 

English  Grammar  and  Analysis.  By 
F.  Ritchie,  M.  A.  pp.  215.  2s.6d.  Lon- 
don :  Rivingtons. 

The  most  satisfactory  text-book  on  this 
subject  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
examining  for  several  years.  The  Chapters 
on  Syntax,  Forms  of  Speech,  etc.,  with  the 
accompanying  examples,  are  especially  good. 


Young  People's  History  of  England. 
By  George  Makepeace  Towle.  Boston  : 
Lee  &  Shepard.     pp.  390. 

Mr.  Towle,  who  is  the  author  of  numerous 
historical  works,  has  added  yet  another 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  the  best. 
Here  one  may  find  the  modesty,  the  impar- 
tiality, the  enthusiasm  and  the  freshness  of 
the  true  historian.  The  author  is  perhaps 
most  successful  in  his  treatment  of  the  life 
and  progress  of  the  people — the  origin  and 
growth  of  our  great  institutions,  etc. 
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Exercises  in  Falsk  Syntax.     By  H.  I. 

Strang,    B.A.,    Head    Master,    God^rich 

High  School.  Toronto :    The  Copp,  Clark 

Co.,  Limited. 

This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  this  excellent 
manual,  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  new 
examples  having  been  added,  the  arrange- 
ment and  price  remaining  the  same.  We  con- 
gratulate the  editor  and  publishers  upon 
its  well-merited  success. 


Handbook  of  Zoology.    By  Sir  J.    W. 
Dawson,    LL.D.,    F.R.S.,    etc.      Mont- 
real :  Dawson  Brothers. 
A  third   Edition    of  Sir  Wm.    Dawson's 
useful  book  is  now  issued,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  whether  it  is  best  fitted  for  the 
(intelligent)  summer  tourist,  the  boy  with  a 
fancy  for  fossils  and  animals,  or  the  science 
student.     It  is  convtnient  in  shape  and  size, 
and  amply  illustrated. 


Physical  Culture.  By  E.  B.  Houghton. 
Toronto  :  Warwick  &  Sons.  pp.  277. 
50  cents. 

We  think  this  little  bo  )k,  which  has  al- 
•ready  been  favourably  spoken  of  by  the  local 
press,  and  by  a  number  of  teachers  and 
medical  men,  will  be  found  of  service  in  our 
schools.  A  large  number  of  exercises,  etc., 
^re  fully  described. 


Monographs    on    Education.       No.  i.  ' 
Modern  Petrography,  or  the  Application 
of  the  Microscope  to  the  Study  of  Geology. 
I'y  Prof.  Williams,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.     Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Studies  in  Greek  and  Roman  History. 
By  Prof.  Mary  Sheldon,  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege.    Boston  :  D    C.  Heath  &  Co. 

"  Studies  in  General  History  "  has  met  with 
the  enthusiastic  reception  which  it  deserved^ 
and  many  students  will  be  glad  that  the  pub- 
lish:?rs,  in  the  present  volume,  have  repub- 
lished separately  that  part  of  it  which  treats 
of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome. 


The  Bibliography  of  Education.  By 
G.  Stanley  Hall  and  John  M.  Mansfield. 
Ibid.     pp.  300. 

A  large  amount  of  valuable  information  in 
regard  to  works  on  education  is  here  ar- 
ranged by  topics,  and  conveniently  indexed, 
thus  being  rendered  available  for  teachers 
and  librarians. 


Intermediate  Problems  in  Arithmetic 
for  Junior  Classes.  Containing  more  than 
two  thousand  problems  in  Fractions,  Re- 
duction and  Decimals.  By  Emma  A. 
Welch,  of  Montgomery  School,  Syracuse. 
Sy<acuse:  C-  W.  Bardeen. 


Sheldon's  Word  Studils.  Containing 
Graded  Lessons  in  the  Orthography  of 
Words  and  their  Correct  Use  in  Sentences. 
New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co. 


HA.NDY  Helps.  No.  i.  A  Manual  of 
Curious  and  Interesting  Information.  By 
Albert  P.  Southwick,  A.M.  New  York: 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  $1.00.  To  teachers, 
80  ceots,  and  postage,  8  cents. 

School  Devices.  A  Book  of  "  Ways" 
and  Suggestions  for  Teachers.  By  Ed  ward 
R.  Shaw  and  Webb  Donnell.  New  York  : 
E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  $1.25.  To  teachers, 
$1.00,  10  cents  for  postage. 


We  ask  the  attention  of  all  our  subscribers 
to  our  clubbing  list  for  i887. 

An  important  law-suit  has  recently  been 
decided  in  favour  of  Harper's  Weekly. 

The  Living  A^e  continues  to  present,  in  a 
convenient  form,  the  best  of  the  current  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  and  becomes  more  necessary 
every  year. 

The  October  Atlantic,  which  is  strong  in 
fiction  and  graceful  verse,  brings  he  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Henry  James'  serial. 

The  Overland  for  October  contains  a 
ske  chof  thelile  of  "Snow-shoe  Thompson," 
the  heroic  mail-carrier  of  the  Sierras. 

The  October  WHe  Awake,  con'ributed  to 
by  Charles  R.  Talbot,  Edith  M.  Thomas. 
Susan  Cooli'lge,  and  many  others,  is  a  fine 
number,  and  timely.  Ballads,  good  stories, 
and  articles  of  merit,  with  many  illustrations, 
fill  the  pages  of  this  favourite  magazine  for 
y.  ung  p  ople. 

Mr.  Lathrop,  the  e  ninent  critic,  contri- 
butes the  leading  article  to  the  November 
Harper.  "  Hillowe'en,"  "The  U.  S. 
Marine  Service,"  "  The  Cow  Boy,"  are  the 
titles  of  three  other  articles,  all  richly  illus- 
trated. The  curtains  are  drawn  upon  Mr. 
Warner's  charming  story. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  numbers  of  the 
Academy  maintain  the  high  standard  reached 
by  its  first  issue.  Our  contemporary  has 
our  very  best  wishes. 
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Dorcas^  a  magazine  for  the  ladies,  needs 
only  to  be  seen  in  order  to  be  highly  ap- 
of  proved  by  them.  It  is  filled  with  descrip- 
tions and  hints  about  useful  fancy  work  of 
all  kinds,  and  its  appearance  is  neat  and 
pleasing.     We  cordially  commend  it. 

Dr.  John  S.  Newberry,  the  distin- 
uished  Professor  of  Geology  in  Columbia 
College,  will  open  the  November  number  of 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  with  the  story 
of  the  great  ancient  ice-sheet  which  once 
covered  half  our  continent,  and  which,  more 
than  any  other  single  cause,  gave  to  it  its  pre- 
sent surface  configuration.  Another  impor- 
tant article  is  that  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson, 
on  "The  Hygienic  Treatment  of  Con- 
sumption." 

In  the  Youth's  Companion  for  October  21 
we  find  the  names  of  the  winners  of  the  nine 
prizes   offered    by   that    paper    for    stories. 


The  total  amount  offered  was  $5,000,  and 
there  were  received  five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred stories.  Among  the  names  ol  those 
who  were  successful,  we  are  glad  to  see  t'lat 
of  Dr.  Chas.  G.  D,  Roberts,  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Companion  is  deservedly  and  increas- 
ingly popular. 

The  Sunday  Magazine  and  Good  fVords, 
published  by  Isbister  &  Co.,  are  well  knowiv 
in  Canada,  and  have  long  been  prized  as 
good  family  magazines  for  Sunday  and 
general  reading.  We  should  be  greatly 
pleased  to  see  a  special  agency  established  in 
this  country  to  further  their  interests,  because 
we  are  convinced  that  every  copy  read  is  in- 
fluential for  good.  Along  with  the  editors 
are  associated  such  well-known  and  reliable 
writers  as  Canon  Farrar,  Sarah  Doudney^ 
L.  T.  Meade,  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  Mrs. 
Craik,  Geo.  MacDonald,  and  many  others. 


BUSINESS. 


If  you  know  your  subscription  to  have  ex- 
pired, renew  it  at  once.  $1  per  annum  is 
the  subscription  price,  and  there  is  not  a 
teacher  in  Canada  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
that  sum  for  a  good  educational  paper. 

Notify  The  Monthly  at  once  of  change 
of  post  office,  always  giving  the  name  of  old 
office  as  well  as  the  new. 

The  Monthly  will  not  be  discontinued 
to  responsible  subscribers  until  ordered  to  be 
stopped.  Bills  will  be  rendered  from  time 
to  time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same 
will  be  expected. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  introduce  The 
Monthly  to  their  friends  can  have  speci- 
men copies  sent  free  from  this  office  to  any 
address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  exammation  papers  in  this 
Magazine  ;  in  many  cases  hints  and  answers 
are  given,  and  for  several  papers  solutions 
have  been  furnished  to  all  the  questions.  We 
hope  subscribers  and  others  will  show  in  a 
practical  way  their  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  editors  of 
the  different  departments  of  The  Monthly. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  kind  friends  of  The 


Monthly  who  have,  from  many  diffierent 
places,  sent  us  letters  of  approval  and  ap- 
preciation. If  golden  words  were  current 
coin,  our  esteemed  treasurer  would  be  able 
to  declare  a  handsome  dividend,  and  while 
we  are  much  encouraged  by  the  frequent  as, 
surances  that  The  Monthly  is  fulfilling  a 
noble  mission,  we  would  respectfully  ask  our 
good  friends  to  forward  their  subscriptions, 
as,  though  one  dollar  is  a  small  amount,  yet 
when  a  large  number  are  delinquent  in  this 
small  sum  atone  time,  the  effect  is  somewhat 
hurtful  to  the  position  of  an  educational 
journal,  depending  chiefly,  as  The  Monthly 
does,  upon  the  support  of  the  profession. 

The  best  educational  journal  is  the  teacher's 
best  friend,  and  we  ask  you,  gentle  reader, 
to  aid  in  securing  new  subscribers  for  this 
educational  journal,  and  to  help  the  editors 
in  getting  original  contributions  for  its 
columns,  thus  making  it  more  and  more  the 
best. 


Bound  copies  of  this  Magazine  in  cloth 
may  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  or 
from  James  Bain  &  Son,  King  Street, 
Toronto,  for  $1.50  per  copy. 
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ANNUAL  CONVOCATION  OF  QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY. 

N.  F.  DUPUIS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C. 


Mr.  Chancellor,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men— 

To  the  following  address  I  must  premise 
the  statement  that  any  opinions  therein  ex- 
pressed are  not  to  be  taken  as  necessarily  the 
sentiments  of  this  University,  as  in  the  most 
of  cases  I  do  not-  know  what  the  views  of 
my  colleagues  are  upon  the  questions  dealt 
with. 

LAST  spring,  while  preparing  our 
Calendar  of  the  present  session, 
we  learned  that  Toronto  University 
had  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
the  Education  Department  to  have 
its  matriculation  examinations  con- 
ducted at  the  High  Schools  and  Col- 
legiate Institutes  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince, in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
mental School  Examinations.  This 
arrangement  meant  that  the  matricu- 
lation papers  of  Toronto  were  to  be 
distributed  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
local  centres,  if  candidates  presented 
themselves  at  so  many.  It  meant,  in 
fact,  that  wherever  there  was  a  candi- 
date an  examination  would  be  held 
for  his  benefit,  so  that  none  could  say 
that  he  chose  some  other  university 


!  because  it  offered  greater  facilities  for 
coming  to  the  matriculation  exami- 
nation. How  this  arrangement  would 
affect  the  number  of  candidates  ap- 
pearing for  matriculation  at  the  other 
universities  was  at  the  time  a  mere 
conjecture,  and  why  the  Department 
entered  into  this  arrangement  with 
Toronto  University  alone,  without  at 
least  proposing  it  to  the  others,  was, 
and  is  still,  a  conjecture.  However, 
the  three  other  universities  in  the 
Province — Queen's,  Trinity  and  Vic- 
toria— thought  it  proper  to  enquire  of 
the  Minister  of  Education  if  he  was- 
willing  to  extend  the  same  privilege 
to  them,  that  is  to  admit  their  matricu- 
lation papers  at  the  High  School  ex- 
aminations. He  not  only  gave  a 
ready  consent,  but  was  pleased  ta 
have  the  other  universities  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  privilege  at  first  ex- 
tended to  Toronto. 

Hence  it  came  about  that  the  ma- 
triculation papers  for  Queen's,  as  also 
for  the  other  universities  of  the  Prov- 
ince, were  sent  through  the  Education 
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Department  to  the  various  schools 
and  institutes  at  which  candidates 
signified  their  intention  of  being  ex- 
amined. Having  decided  to  enter 
into  the  arrangement  spoken  of,  we 
received  an  examination  scheme ;  who 
originated  it  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
suppose  that  it  was  made  out  to  suit 
Toronto  University.  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  our  previous  practice,  this 
scheme  appeared  to  be  particularly 
meagre  in  the  time  allotted  to  exami- 
nation in  pass  work,  and  very  full  in 
that  allotted  to  examination  in  honor 
work.  Thus,  two  hours  and  a  half 
were  allowed  for  subjects  to  which  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  four  hours. 
Whether  this  was  an  advantage  or  a 
disadvantage  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  It  is  quite  possible  that  as  satis- 
factory an  examination  might  be  made 
upon  a  given  subject,  which  was  not 
too  extended,  in  two  and  a  half  hours 
as  in  four  hours.  And  it  is  quite 
possible,  also,  that  the  mere  pass  man 
does  not  amount  to  much,  although 
we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  he  does.  However,  as  no  change 
could  very  well  be  made  in  the  fur- 
nished scheme  we  adopted  it,  and 
resolved  to  accommodate  ourselves 
to  it  in  the  best  manner  possible,  al- 
though in  doing  so  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  lower  our  standard  in  Greek, 
for  the  scheme  allowed  for  one  paper, 
on  translation  only,  whereas  our  prac- 
tice had  been  to  give  also  a  paper  on 
grammar  and  composition. 

The  next  question  was  whether  the 
three  universities  — Queen's,  Trinity 
and  Victoria — should  each  send  its 
own  papers  through  the  Department 
to  the  examination  centres,  or  whe- 
ther they  should  combine  and  send  a 
common  set  of  papers,  and  thus  hold 
a  common  examination.  The  argu- 
ments against  combining  were  (i)  that 
each  of  these  universities  had  hitherto 
completely  controlled  its  own  matricu- 
lations, and  to  combine  and  have  a 
common  examination  would  be  a  new 


departure,  the  result  of  which  might 
be  unsatisfactory  or  even  disastrous. 
(2)  Each  university  has  a  certain  num- 
ber of  scholarships  to  be  awarded 
upon  the  results  of  these  examina- 
tions, and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
properly  award  such  scholarships  in 
a  combined  examination.  (3)  That 
as  we  did  not  know  what  new  de- 
velopments in  the  examination  sys- 
tem might  take  place  before  another 
year,  it  would  probably  be  wiser  to 
wait  a  year  for  such  developments,  if 
any  were  to  be.  The  arguments  for 
combining  were:  (i)  It  would  give 
less  trouble  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment to  distribute  a  common  set  of 
papers  for  the  three  universities  than 
to  distribute  a  separate  set  for  each. 
(2)  As  the  examination  is  really  a 
school  examination,  set  upon  work 
done  in  the  schools,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  same  teachers,  irre- 
spective of  the  university  for  which 
the  candidate  is  intended;  and  as 
the  schools  are  under  the  control  of 
a  single  department,  and  brought  to 
the  highest  degree  of  practicable  uni- 
formity, there  can  be  no  reason  for 
any  differences  in  these  examinations, 
at  least  for  candidates  from  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  (3)  The  act  of  the 
three  universities  already  mentioned 
in  combining  would  be  a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  position  which  they 
hold  in  regard  to  a  completely  uni- 
form matriculation  examination  for 
the  Province,  should  such  a  scheme 
be  thought  to  be  advisable. 

The  latter  arguments  seeming  to 
be  important,  the  universities  decided 
to  combine ;  but  in  order,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  avoid  the  difficulties  and 
reap  the  benefits  of  a  common  ex- 
amination, they  decided  that  each 
university  should  act  individually  in 
receiving  applications  from  candidates, 
in  finally  deciding  who  among  these 
shall  be  considered  as  having  passed 
the  examination,  and  in  awarding  its 
scholarships.      For    the    purpose   of 


A  nnual  Convocation  of  Queen's  University. 
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•carrying  out  this  arrangement  a  Board 
of  Examiners  was  appointed,  to  which 
were  entrusted  all  the  details  of  the 
work.  This  Board  consisted  of  two 
from  Queen's,  two  from  Trinity  and 
•  three  from  Victoria.  I  had  the 
laborious  honour  of  being  Secretary 
to  the  Board.  As  my  duties  brought 
me  very  frequently  into  communica- 
tion with  the  Department,  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  publicly  thanking  that 
model  Secretary  of  the  Education 
Department,  Mr.  Marling,  for  his  care- 
ful and  immediate  attention  to  all 
matters  wherein  his  services  were  re- 
quired. The  duties  of  the  examiners 
were  to  prepare  the  papers,  twenty- 
one  in  all,  to  read  the  answers  of  can- 
didates, and  to  report  to  the  Regis- 
trars of  the  several  universities.  My 
duties  were  to  receive  and  classify  the 
lists  of  candidates,  to  arrange  for  and 
superintend  the  printing  of  the  papers, 
to  transmit  to  the  Department  classi- 
fied groups  of  the  papers,  to  receive 
from  the  Department  the  candidates' 
answers,  to  assort  these  and  transmit 
them  to  the  various  examiners,  and  to 
answer  communications  and  attend  to 
small  matters  innumerable.  Every- 
thing being  thus  arranged,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  work  of  the  examina- 
tions was  reduced  to  a  sort  of  me- 
chanical simplicity.  But  human  beings 
are  not  mere  machines,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  them  to  work  like  ma- 
chines. The  actual  work  of  the  ex- 
amination soon  began  to  exhibit  diffi- 
oultiesand  perplexities  which,  although 
not  insurmountable,  were  not  suffi- 
ciently covered  by  the  provisions 
which  had  been  made.  I  do  not 
■suppose  that  an  examination  of  the 
same  kind  will  be  entered  into  in 
future ;  for,  as  Victoria  ceases  to  be  a 
university  and  becomes  a  part  of  or 
an  attachment  to  Toronto,  it  will 
scarcely  be  worth  while  for  Queen's 
and  Trinity  alone  to  combine ;  while 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  more 
general  arrangement  miy  be  entered 


into.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  worth 
our  while  to  examine  the  difficulties 
referred  to,  and  to  enquire  how  they 
might  have  been  avoided  or  corrected. 
I.  The  calendars  of  the  three  com- 
bining universities  were  not  uniform 
in  announcing  the  matriculation  work. 
The  consequence  was  that  examiners 
were  often  in  doubt  as  to  the  extent 
of  a  certain  subject  which  their  papers 
should  cover,  and  sometimes  as  to  the 
particular  parts  of  the  subject  to  be 
taken  up.  Of  course  this  could  have 
been  rectified  if  the  scheme  had  been 
brought  on  soon  enough,  but  the 
calendars  of  the  universities  had  each 
gone  out  to  the  High  Schools,  and 
candidates  for  a  particular  university 
are  usually  more  or  less  governed  by 
the  announcements  in  the  calendar  of 
that  university,  even  although  study- 
ing at  a  school  in  which  the  greatest 
uniformity  of  work  exists;  and  it 
might  be  assumed  quite  naturally  that 
there  was  a  tendency  in  examiners 
from  Queen's  to  incline  towards  the 
announcements  in  the  calendar  of 
Queen's,  and  a  similar  tendency  in 
the  examiners  from  the  other  univer- 
sities. But  even  if  such  a  tendency 
existed,  I  feel  confident  that  the  ex- 
aminers did  the  best  they  could  under 
the  circumstances,  and  that  although 
in  a  few  cases  there  was  some  reason 
for  complaint  at  the  character  of  the 
papers  set,  yet  that  no  real  injustice 
was  done  to  any  candidate.  Contrary 
to  what  one  might  suppose,  we  are 
never  certain  about  one  particular 
subject,  as  to  what  should  be  put  into 
the  calendar.  Naturally,  the  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  are 
the  feeders  of  the  universities,  and 
the  subjects  taught  in  these  schools 
should  form  the  subjects  of  the  ma- 
triculation examination.  The  curricu- 
lum of  the  High  Schools  is  adopted 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Department, 
and  this  curriculum  leads  up  to  ma- 
triculation in  Toronto  University. 
But  who  makes  out  the  curriculum  ? 
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Is  it  the  University  or  the  Depart- 
ment? Whichever  it  be,  those 
who  make  out  the  curriculum  for 
Toronto  University,  and  hence  for  the 
High  Schools,  seem  always  to  be  at  a 
loss  in  regard  to  the  one  subject — 
English.  Or  at  least  they  always 
make  a  muddle  of  it. 

Some  years  ago  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
**  Marmion  "  was  chosen  as  a  portion 
of  the  English  subjects  fOr  matricula- 
tion in  Toronto  University,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  it  formed  one  of  the 
works  to  be  read  in  the  High  Schools, 
and  thence  it  was  adopted  into  the 
matriculation  subjects  of  the  other 
universities.  But,  after  the  various 
calendars  had  been  published,  and 
the  work  had  been  partially  read  in 
the  schools,  somebody  discovered 
that  "  Marmion "  was  not  a  fit  and 
proper  work  to  be  read  by  all  creeds 
and  both  sexes.  Hence  a  new  in- 
struction was  sent  to  the  schools, 
and  "Marmion"  was  withdrawn,  and 
something  else  put  in  its  stead.  It  is 
no  matter  of  ours  at  present  as  to 
whether  "  Marmion"  is  an  objection- 
able work  or  not.  Suppose  it  is, 
could  not  this  have  been  discovered 
in  time  to  prevent  its  being  author- 
ized, and  thus  to  save  a  great  waste 
of  time  and  an  immense  amount  of 
confusion  ?  Last  year  Coleridge's 
"Christabel"  was  given.  But  after 
a  little  somebody  found  out  that  it 
also  was  objectionable,  and  "  Christa- 
bel,"  like  "  Marmion,"  had  to  make 
room  for  something  else.  In  the 
Queen's  College  calendar,  however, 
*'  Christabel  "  was  retained,  and  hence 
one  source  of  confusion  in  the  Eng- 
lish paper  of  the  last  examination. 
In  the  present  year,  that  is  the  year 
to  which  our  last  calendar  applies, 
Shakespeare's  "  Timon  of  Athens  " 
was  placed  in  the  senior  matriculation 
on  the  authority  of  the  curriculum  of 
Toronto,  but  it  also  has  been  changed 
for  something  else  since  that  calendar 
was  published. 


That  mistakes  should  occur  occa- 
sionally is  to  be  expected,  but  the 
occurrence  of  such  blunders  year  after 
year  is  the  height  of  absurdity,  and 
shows  that  whoever  makes  out  the 
English  part  of  the  curriculum  either 
does  not  know  the  character  of  the 
work  he  prescribes,  or  is  culpably 
careless,  or  that  outside  influence  and 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Department  or  the  Government. 

2.  A  second  source  of  annoyance 
was  the  difficulty  of  getting  candi- 
dates to  observe  the  conditions  of 
application  as  communicated  to  them 
through  the  calendars  or  otherwise. 
Thus,  after  the  papers  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department  for  distri- 
bution, applications  were  received 
from  a  few  candidates ;  and  in  some 
cases  we  were  asked  to  send  the 
papers  direct  to  the  teacher  or  in- 
spector of  the  locality  at  which  the 
applicant  desired  to  appear.  Now, 
as  the  Department  alone  was  held 
responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  and 
secrecy  of  the  papers,  to  send  these 
papers  to  any  one  teacher  or  inspector 
would  be  quite  equivalent  to  sending^ 
them  to  whoever  might  ask  for  them^ 
and  thus  all  assurance  as  to  the  secrecy 
of  the  papers  would  be  destroyed. 
Hence  the  only  way  was  to  pointedly" 
refuse  to  transmit  any  papers  except 
through  the  proper  channel,  and  ac- 
cordingly at  the  proper  time,  although 
knowing  that  such  refusal  would  in 
some  cases  create  bad  feelings  to- 
wards the  universities.  Such  a  lesson 
to  candidates,  however,  may  prove 
beneficial.  A  regulation  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  law  made  for  a 
special  purpose.  If  the  regulation  is 
not  necessary  it  should  not  be  made,, 
and  if  necessary,  it  should  be  obeyed. 
Now  irregularities  in  the  conducting 
of  examinations  are  particularly  ob- 
jectionable; hence  any  regulations 
having  the  good  of  examinations  in 
view  are  worthy  of  consideration  and 
should  be  attended  to  ;  and  the  best 
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way  to  teach  candidates  this  is  rigidly 
to  enforce  the  regulation.  Some 
would-be  candidates,  failing  to  obtain 
the  papers  from  me,  applied  to  the 
Department  for  permission  to  write 
at  the  examination.  But  as  the  ex- 
amination was  ours,  and  as  the  De- 
partment simply  took  charge  of  our 
papers,  it  was  quite  ready  and  willing 
to  take  any  course  which  we  might 
think  best.  But  if  the  matriculation 
examinations  ever  come  to  be  Depart- 
mental, such  candidates  will  find  that 
they  must  accommodate  themselves, 
and  very  properly,  to  the  regulations 
issued  for  that  examination,  or  suffer 
the  consequences. 

3.  A  third  source  of  confusion  arose 
from  the  representations  of  some  can- 
didates, although  of  very  few,  that 
they  did  not  receive  the  papers  for 
which  they  applied.  The  applica- 
tions of  candidates  were  sent  to  the 
Registrars  of  the  several  universities, 
and  from  the  Registrars  I  received 
lists  of  the  candidates  and  of  the 
papers  required  by  each.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  papers  was  made  ac- 
cording to  these  lists,  and  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  with  the  greatest 
care  it  was  quite  possible  to  have 
some  errors.  But  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  me  to  know  that  a  comparison  of 
the  lists  with  the  complainants  showed 
that  the  grievances  were  not  due  to 
errors  of  distribution.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  difficulty  arose 
either  from  the  candidate's  not  stating 
clearly  what  he  did  want,  or  from  his 
having  changed  his  mind  between  the 
time  of  his  application  and  that  of  the 
examination.  Whatever  the  cause 
might  have  been,  the  assumed  error 
was  discovered  only  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  examination  and  could  not 
possibly  be  rectified.  If  the  difficulty 
arose  from  a  candidate's  not  stating 
his  wants  clearly,  it  could  have  been 
avoided,  or  could  be  avoided  in  future, 
by  having  all  applications  made  upon 
a  proper  form  supplied  by  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Examining  Board,  and  by 
having  these  transmitted  directly  to 
him  without  the  intervention  of  a  third 
party.  If  the  trouble  arose  from  the 
second  cause,  the  only  cure  is  for  can- 
didates to  learn  that  other  people's 
time  is  too  valuable  to  be  spent  in 
rectifying  the  evils  due  to  their  vacil- 
lating intentions. 

I  think  it  will  appear  from  what  I 
have  said  that  the  sources  of  con- 
fusion were  not  many,  that  these 
might  all  have  been  avoided  had  they 
been  foreseen,  and  that  no  real  cause 
for  grievance  was  given  ;  so  that  on 
the  whole  the  examination  may  be 
pronounced  a  success.  Our  past  ex- 
perience would  be  of  the  highest 
utility  in  conducting  another  examina- 
tion of  like  kind,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  might  be  made  to  work  as 
smoothly  and  satisfactorily  as  any  ex- 
amination of  a  single  university,  al- 
though as  a  matter  of  course  the 
labour  increases  with  every  increase 
in  the  number  of  candidates. 

I.  Candidates  presented  themselves 
at  forty  different  schools  throughout 
the  Province.  Of  these,  thirty-nine 
were  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  In- 
stitutes, i.e..  Government  or  Provincial 
Schools,  and  the  fortieth  was  a  Private 
School.  Of  this  latter  school  I  shall 
speak  more  fully  presently.  The 
number  of  candidates  which  presented 
themselves  at  the  different  schools 
varied  from  eighteen  to  one.  About 
130  candidates  appeared  in  all,  and 
were  distributed  as  follows  :  To 
Queen's  fifty-seven,  to  Victoria  fifty- 
three,  and  to  Trinity  the  remainder, 
about  twenty.  Now  as  far  as  Queen's 
is  concerned,  this  is  about  the  ave- 
rage number  of  candidates  which  have 
presented  themselves  for  the  last  few 
years.  So  that  Queen's  did  not  gain 
in  numbers  by  the  wider  distribution 
of  examination  centres.  I  believe 
this  is  also  the  case  with  Trinity ; 
while  Victoria  experienced  a  very  de- 
cided increase.     I  believe,  however, 
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that  other  causes  than  the  extension 
of  the  facilities  for  matriculation  had 
much  to  do  in  producing  the  increase 
in  Victoria.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  constituency  which  supports 
Queen's  does  so  for  some  reason  or 
reasons  other  than  the  facility  of  ap- 
pearing at  matriculation  examinations, 
and  Queen's  would  have  been  equally 
well  off  if  she  had  followed  her  former 
course  and  held  her  own  examinations 
at  a  {t.\f  selected  centres. 

2.  Some  strange  peculiarities  mani- 
fested themselves  at  these  examina- 
tions. Thus,  all  the  candidates  for 
honors  in  history  and  geography 
were  candidates  for  Queen's,  and  so 
also  were  all  of  those  who  took  the 
science  options.  The  science  candi- 
dates were  few,  and  generally  speak- 
ing the  schools  which  sent  up  the 
best  candidates  in  classics,  mathe- 
matics and  English  sent  up  no  sci- 
ence candidates.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  my  having  had  to  read  the  sci- 
ence papers,  suggested  some  thoughts 
upon  science  teaching  in  schools,  the 
substance  of  which  I  now  purpose 
giving.  Tyndall  has  said  that  "  Nature 
lays  her  beams  in  music,"  which  is  a 
poetical  way  of  saying  that  all  natural 
operations  are  rhythmical.  This  may 
possibly  explain  those  singular  waves 
of  opinion  which  sweep  over  a  nation 
at  times,  and  threaten  to  revolutionize 
the  oldest  established  customs  and 
ideas.  Our  forefathers  thought  that 
classics  and  mathematics  formed  a 
fitting  preparation  for  a  university 
course,  and  a  continuation  of  these 
with  metaphysics  and  logic  was  quite 
a  sufficient  mental  exercise  for  the 
whole  work  of  the  course.  To  these 
in  later  times  the  critical  study  of 
English  was  added,  and  later  still 
came  experimental  science.  In  re- 
cent times  speakers  and  writers  who 
threaten  to  overturn  this  ancient  order 
of  things  have  appeared  by  the  score. 
These  are  the  so-called  practical  men. 
What  good,  say  they,  is  your  classics 


and  your  mathematics,  and  your  meta- 
physics ?  Give  us  something  practical^ 
If  you  must  study  languages,  study 
those  which  you  can  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking.  Throw  aside  your 
logic  and  give  your  attention  to  chem- 
istry and  physics  and  geology — learn 
to  know  your  own  physical  system, 
and  the  means  of  keeping  it  in  order 
— "  it  is  better  to  know  where  your 
liver  is  than  that  its  Latin  name  is- 
jecur.^^  Says  one :  '*  Give  your  best  en- 
ergies to  science."  Says  another  x- 
"And  you  may  reap  some  benefits- 
from  your  study ;  you  may  possibly 
some  day  make  a  discovery  that  will 
bring  honour  to  your  name  and  money 
to  your  coffers."  But  why  should 
those  practical  men  stop  here  ?  Car- 
pentering and  blacksmithing  and  shoe- 
making  are  even  more  practical  than, 
chemistry,  for  fifty  carpenters  are 
needed  for  every  chemist  needed. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  with  re- 
spect to  physicists  and  geologists. 

If  our  highest  education  is  to  con- 
sist in  learning  how  to  make  money 
easily  and  respectably,  or  how  to  bring 
to  ourselves  honour  or  fame,  or  how- 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  guilty  or  to 
relieve  the  afflicted,  our  universities 
had  better  be  turned  into  technical 
schools,  and  the  ancient  classics  and 
their  old  time  associates  give  place  to 
science  and  law  and  medicine  and  the 
various  technical  arts.  But  if  the 
highest  education  is  to  consist  in  the 
expansion  and  cultivation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  student's  mind,  and 
in  giving  system  and  accuracy  to  his. 
thought,  then  classics  and  mathematics 
and  metaphysics  need  not  fear  any 
modern  rivals.  In  the  days  of  Kane 
and  Fowne  and  Libeig  and  Silliman,, 
descriptive  and  theoretic  chemistry 
was  thought  to  be  of  some  account, 
and  was  accordingly  allotted  an  im- 
portant place  in  their  works  upon  the 
science.  But  the  tendency  in  modern- 
works  is  to  begin  with  an  experiment,, 
to  continue  by  experiment  and  to  close: 
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with  an  experiment,  so  that  I  fear  the 
whole  work  becomes  an  experiment 
and  sometimes  a  serious  one.  People 
who  know  little  or  nothing  of  science 
will  cry  out,  Experiment,  experiment ; 
nothing  is  to  be  learned  but  by  ex- 
periment— the  only  true  way  to  ac- 
quire any  real  knowledge  of  an  ex- 
perimental subject  is  to  go  to  the 
laboratory  and  experiment.  Now  this 
is  true  in  a  sense  but  not  in  their 
sense.  Another  says  :  "  I  am  so  fond 
of  chemistry  ;  the  experiments  are  so 
beautiful  and  so  interesting."  True, 
so  also  to  many  people  is  a  ist  of 
July  celebration  or  a  common  picture 
gallery  or  an  amateur  concert. 

Students,  when  they  first  enter  the 
class  of  chemistry,  and  are  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  the  wonderful  sights  there 
displayed,  are  inclined  to  sing  with 
Croffut :  '*  My  wandering  soul  is  satis- 
fied." But  when  the  novelty  begins 
to  wear  away  and  the  real  nature  of 
the  subject  to  reveal  itself,  they  feel 
that  the  experiments  were  like  the 
auroral  display  of  the  morning  which 
ushers  in  the  weary  labours  of  the  day. 
If  any  one  thinks  that  a  mastery  of 
chemistry  or  physics  or  any  other  ex- 
perimental science  consists  in  a  know- 
ledge of  its  beautiful  experiments,  he 
has  not  even  come  to  understand 
what  constitutes  a  science.  As  well 
might  we  suppose  that  a  critical 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare  was  to  be 
obtained  by  studying  the  beautiful 
pictures  in  some  voluminous  illus- 
trated edition  of  that  author's  works. 
If  we  take  away  the  display  of  pyro- 
techny  and  acoustics  often  accom- 
panying a  chemical  experiment,  what 
does  it  teach  ?  That  under  certain 
conditions  a  certain  result  is  realized. 
But  that  these  conditions  are  not  al- 
ways easy  to  fix  appears  from  the  fact 
that  the  best  of  experimenters  will 
sometimes  fail  through  a  slight  inad- 
vertency. At  the  best  then  an  ex- 
periment gives  us  an  isolated  fact ; 
for  any  variation  in  the   conditions 


may  modify  or  completely  prevent  the 
expected  result.     An  experiment  gives 
us   no   prophetic  power,   for  we  can 
never  know,  without  actual  trial,  what 
another    experiment,    differing    from 
the  first   only  in   details,   may  bring 
forth.     But  facts  amount  to  very  little 
in  themselves.     To  be  educated  in  a 
subject  is  not  merely  to  know  its  facts, 
but  to  know  the  understratum  upon 
which  the  facts  lie.     To  know  an  ex- 
perimental science  we  must  know  the 
laws  which  bind  its  facts  together  in- 
to a  whole — we  must  be  able  to  give 
a  reasonable  explanation  of  its  pheno- 
mena, and  to  conjecture  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  the  outcome  of 
some  untried  combination  of  circum- 
stances.    How  bewildering  and  use- 
less were  the  facts  of  astronomy  until 
Newton  framed  them  into  a  system 
and  established  the  true  theory  of  the 
universe  in  his  law  of  gravitation  ;  or 
those  of  geology  until  Lyell  harmon- 
ized them  by  his  theory  of  continuous 
geologic  change  ;  or  those  of  biology 
until   Darwin  gave  an  insight,   even 
though  imperfect,  into  their  cause  by 
his  now  famous  theory  of  evolution. 
A   science   needs    theory — a   long 
experience     in    teaching    a    science 
taught  me  that  experiment  alone  can- 
not impart  a  knowledge  of  science, 
and  that  experiment  at  random  unites 
utility   to   amusement  to   about   the 
same  extent  as  a  game  at  base-ball. 
The  true  way  to  teach  science  is  to 
lay  down  the  accepted  theories  of  the 
science,    and   to    employ  experiment 
for  illustrating  and  establishing  these 
theories.     The  theoretic  ;;«^j/ precede 
the  practical  and  the  experimental  if 
any  real  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  science.     But,  you  say, 
the  theories  are  drawn  from  experi- 
ments, and  rest  wholly  upon   them, 
and  how  then  can  you  speak  of  theory 
preceding  experiment?     Yes,  theories 
are  built  upon  the  results  of  experi- 
ments, and  for  that  very  reason  I  will 
venture  the  assertion  that  no  boy  and 
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very  few  men  would  be  able  to  frame 
one  of  the  simpler  chemical  theories 
even  after  years  spent  in  experiments. 
If  the  theory  could  be  established 
mathematically,  which  I  believe  will 
be  done  some  day,  the  case  would  be 
different.  Theories  have  their  root 
in  experiment,  but  they  are  the  growth 
of  ages  and  of  generations.  Theories 
rise  on  stepping  stones  of  their  dead 
selves.  The  ground  upon  which  a 
theory  rests  is  strewn  with  the  skeletons 
of  those  which  are  exploded  and  de- 
funct. The  process  by  which  a  sci- 
entific theory  is  established  is  experi- 
mental, and  for  that  very  reason  the 
theory  is  but  tentative,  and  may  pos- 
sibly at  any  time  be  proved  to  be 
more  or  less  untrue  and  suffer  the 
fate  of  dozens  of  its  ancestors.  How 
absurd  then  to  put  a  lot  of  apparatus 
into  the  hands  of  boys,  and  to  ask 
them  to  work  out  the  explanation  of 
phenomena.  To  do  so  requires  the 
matured  mind  of  men,  and  even  ten 
of  these  fail  for  every  one  that  suc- 
ceeds. The  theories  must  be  given 
to  the  boy  dogmatically,  and  then 
rendered  probable  by  experiment. 

In  all  that  I  have  said  I  do  not 
mean  that  experimenting  will  do  a 
lad  any  harm  ;  or  that  it  will  weary 
him  in  the  least  to  carry  about  all  the 
facts  thus  obtained  ;  or  if  he  wants 
worthy  amusement,  that  experimenta- 
tion is  not  incomparably  superior  to 
many  leading  amusements  indulged 
in.  But  I  do  mean  to  assert  that 
scientific  experiment  is  not  as  great 
an  educator  of  the  young  mind  as 
many  people  suppose  it  to  be.  The 
character  of  the  answers  returned  to 
the  science  papers  showed  very  clearly 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
possessed  by  the  candidates  was 
mostly  of  the  parrot  kind.  Where 
the  question  could  be  answered  by 
the  statement  of  a  fact,  the  answer 
was  generally  forthcoming.  But  where 
the  question  required  a  deeper  insight 
into  underlying  principles,  the  answers 


were  given  in  a  very  uncertain  voice, 
and  were  generally  either  nonsensical 
or  astray.  Again,  in  the  beginning  of 
an  education,  certainty  and  accuracy, 
accompanied  by  simplicity  of  state- 
ment, should  be  attempted  if  possible. 
To  make  every  statement  doubtful  is 
to  engender  universal  scepticism.  But 
the  majority  of  theories  in  science  are 
only  approximative,  and  have  to  be 
burdened  by  exceptions  and  minor 
qualifications,  if  accuracy  of  statement 
is  aimed  at.  Take,  for  example,  the 
chemico-physical  theorem  known  as 
Boyle  and  Marriotte's  law,  "  the 
volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  its  tension."  This  is  not  ac- 
curately true  for  any  gas,  and  it  fails 
signally,  under  certain  circumstances, 
for  every  gas.  Why  then  is  it  called 
a  law  ?  Because  the  real  law,  if  com- 
pletely known,  would  be  too  complex 
to  be  of  much  utility.  Compare  with 
this  the  mathematical  theorem  "  that 
every  prime  number  differs  by  unity 
from  a  multiple  of  6."  This  theorem 
has  no  exceptions  and  no  limitations, 
and  is  true  for  every  prime  number 
that  could  be  written,  even  could  you 
cover  the  vault  of  heaven  with  such 
numbers. 

Again,  the  convalescent  invalid 
who  to  regain  his  strength  of  limb 
takes  a  walk  in  the  morning  air,  and 
finds  it  necessary  to  ascend  a  hill, 
does  not  vainly  strive  to  clamber  up 
to  some  projecting  crag,  but  chooses 
a  gentle  acclivity  and  rises  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  position  by  that  slow  and 
easy  ascent  which  brings  strength  and 
vigour  to  his  needy  system.  Even  so 
should  the  undeveloped  and  plastic 
mind  of  the  pupil  be  led  on  to  its 
healthy  development,  by  the  safe  and 
natural  process  of  rising  gradually  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the 
plain  and  the  easily  intelHgible  to  the 
intricate  and  the  abstruse.  But  sci- 
ence has  no  simple  part.  It  requires 
no  great  powers  of  observation  to  see 
that  a  horse  has  four  legs  with  one 
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toe  on  each,  while  an  ox  has  four  legs 
with  four  toes  on  each.  But  if  we 
seek  to  explain  why  there  is  this  simi- 
larity and  yet  this  difference,  our 
search  will  carry  us  back  into  the  ab- 
struse theory  of  animal  differentiation, 
and  land  us  in  that  most  complex  of 
all  theories,  evolution.  Many  text 
books  on  chemistry  begin  the  subject 
in  what  is  usually  considered  a  simple 
manner  by  a  description  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  we  obtain  hydrogen 
gas  from  zinc  and  acid.  But  what 
does  an  explanation  of  this  process 
involve  ?  It  involves  all  those  prin- 
ciples of  higher  and  lower  affinity 
which  are  generally  classed  under  the 
head  of  chemism — it  involves  the  the- 
ory of  molecular  contact  in  solution — 
it  involves  the  nature  of  a  change  of 
physical  state,  and  the  laws  of  latent 
heat  depending  thereon — it  involves 
the  principle  of  valence — of  atomic 
weight — of  gaseous  specific  weight — ■ 
of  the  solubility  of  compounds — it 
involves  in  short  almost  every  principle 
that  is  concerned  in  the  most  complex 
operation  that  takes  place  in  chemistry. 
Contrast  with  this  the  study  of 
geometry,  for  example,  which. begins 
-with  the  primary  notions  of  the  mind, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  simpler, 
and  leads  on  step  by  step  by  almost  in- 
sensible advances,  removing  every 
obstacle  and  making  every  inch  of 
progress  sure,  until  we  rise  at  last  to 
that  elevation  whence  we  can  weigh 
the  planets  and  know  the  distances 
of  the  stars.  I  hope  it  will  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  by  what  I 
have  said  I  do  not  wish  to  discourage 
the  study  of  science.  That  study  is 
a  noble  one,  and  worthy  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  greatest  human  minds. 
And  the  results  of  scientific  research 
have  possibly  done  as  much  for  the 
human  race  in  ameliorating  the  hard- 
ships of  existence  upon  this  earth  as 
any  other  outcome  of  mental  activity. 


Nor  do  I  draw  a  contrast  between 
chemistry  and  mathematics  because 
these  are  necessarily  the  subjects  to 
offer  a  contrast.  I  choose  these  be- 
cause I  know  them  better  than 
any  other  subjects.  But  I  do  say  that 
as  means  of  pure  mental  develop- 
ment, and  therefore  as  subjects  well 
calculated  to  fit  students  for  an  after 
university  course,  science,  with  all  its 
experiments,  has  no  advantage  over 
mathematics  in  its  methods,  while  it 
is  decidedly  inferior  to  mathematics, 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  gives  its 
results,  and  in  the  gradational  char- 
acter of  the  results  so  given.  Owing 
to  the  abstruse  nature  of  scientific  re- 
search, and  the  continual  necessity  of 
guarding  against  erroneous  conclu- 
sion, science  is  best  mastered  by  the 
matured  mind  which  has  been  already 
somewhat  developed  by  a  sufficient 
prolonged  study  of  other  and  less 
complex  subjects.  Now  it  is  a  fact 
that,  although  provision  is  made  for 
science  teaching  in  all  of  our  Collegi- 
ate Institutes  and  many  of  our  High 
Schools,  science  teaching  is  con- 
sidered quite  a  secondary  matter, 
while  the  burden  of  the  work  consists 
in  the  study  of  mathematics,  classics 
and  English,  in  most  of  the  best 
schools  of  the  country.  Whether  the 
masters  have  learned  by  experience 
or  otherwise  that  this  is  the  better 
course,  I  certainly  believe  that  they  are 
fully  justified  in  the  course  which  they 
have  taken.  I  believe  it  can  be  clearly 
shown  that  the  schools  which  on  the 
average  send  up  the  best  candidates 
to  the  universities  do  the  least  in  sci- 
ence teaching.  And  I  believe  that 
the  ultimate  benefit  to  the  country  of 
the  school  which  gives  much  of  its 
time  to  science  will  be  less  than  that 
of  the  school  which  confines  itself 
mainly  to  classics  and  mathematics 
and  English. 

(To  he  continued) 
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A    PLEA   FOR   OUR   READING   CIRCLES. 


BY    MR.    FRANK    CRASSWELLER. 


MIND  culture  may  be  obtained 
by  travel  and  observation,  by 
contact  with  minds  superior  to  our 
own,  or  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  greatest  men. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  money  and  time, 
especially  the  former,  travel  is  practi- 
cally out  of  the  reach  of  a  majority  of 
teachers,  but  culture  by  means  of 
books  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Mind  culture  is  a  necessity  of  the 
present  age.  For  self-preservation  and 
advancement  it  is  as  essential  to-day 
to  cultivate  the  mind,  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  to  cultivate  the  body. 
The  man  whose  intellect  has  been 
trained  to  think  keenly  and  closely, 
and  whose  mind  has  been  broadened 
and  sympathies  deepened  by  extended 
reading  and  observation,  is  so  notori 
ously  the  successful  (using  the  word 
in  its  highest  sense)  man  of  the  day 
that  I  should  not  have  referred  to  the 
necessity  of  mind  culture  at  all,  had 
I  not  been  told  by  teachers  who  re- 
fused to  join  a  circle  that  they  did 
not  care  to  do  so,  as  they  did  not  in- 
tend to  teach  more  than  a  year  or  two. 
The  time  when  lack  of  mental  ability 
was  no  bar  to  office  or  promotion  has 
passed  or  is  passing  away,  and  the 
day  isdawninsj  when  in  order  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  rivals  in  the 
race  of  life  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
every  means  in  our  power  to  improve 
our  reasoning  and  observing  powers. 
And  if  it  is  necessary  that  we,  as  in- 
dividuals, should  improve  our  minds, 
how  much  more  necessary  that  we  as 
teachers  should  do  so.  The  teacher 
whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 

*A  paper  read  before  the  West  Huron 
Teachers'  Association,  at  Goderich,  October 
14th,  1886. 


limited  to  the  matter  in  the  text-book 
before  him  loses  more  than  half  his 
power.  He  who  would  teach  even 
the  simplest  subject  with  all  the  suc- 
cess his  ability  deserves,  must  be  able 
to  see  it  from  all  points  and  in  all  its 
phases — not  with  the  spectacles  of 
only  one  man  (spectacles,  which  per- 
haps, give  but  a  dim  view  of  the  mat- 
ter), but  with  the  lenses  of  other 
thinkers  and  observers — that  it  may 
appear  to  him  in  all  its  varied  phases, 
and  that  he  may  thoroughly  under- 
stand it.  He  must  be  able  to  draw 
from  the  stores  of  his  memory  illustra- 
tions to  make  the  subject  plainer  and 
more  interesting.  He  must  have  also 
boundless  enthusiasm  for  his  work, 
and  this  I  hold  can  only  come  from 
a  full  knowledge  of  what  he  is  to  teach, 
and  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
that  which  he  is  teaching.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  be  a  successful  teacher, 
one  must  not  be  contented  with  the 
mere  work  required  for  his  examina- 
tion, but  must,  chiefly  by  reading, 
gather  in  knowledge  of  all  kinds.  He 
must  also  be  able  to  assimilate  this 
knowledge,  and  by  cultivating  the 
thinking  faculty  winnow  the  grain 
from  the  chaff,  and  store  it  up  for 
future  use  to  be  of  assistance  to  him 
in  his  work.  Do  the  majority  of 
teachers  do  this  ?  My  answer  must 
be  in  the  negative.  Not  that  we  lack 
conscientious  teachers,  who  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  self-improve- 
ment to  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  their  schools,  but  because  many 
enter  the  profession  with  the  inten- 
tion of  remaining  only  a  year  or  two  ; 
and  many,  too  many  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  having  taken  a  Second  or  a  First 
Class  Certificate,  deem  their  educa- 
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tion  completed,  and  settle  down  into 
humdrum  teachers.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  country  is  strewn  with 
wrecks  of  pedagogues,  who  years  ago 
were  doing  good  work,  but  who  have 
been  forced  to  leave  the  profession  to 
make  way  for  younger,  better  quali- 
fied and  more  enthusiastic  successors. 
The  Minister  of  Education,  observing 
these  wrecks  and  the  causes  of  them, 
instituted  the  reading  course  that 
every  teacher  might  have  a  chart  of 
his  route  and  steer  clear  of  the  rocks 
of  apathy  and  ignorance.  Many 
teachers  would  sooner  choose  their 
own  course  of  reading,  and  some 
doubtless  think  they  could  have  made 
a  better  choice  of  books  than  has 
been  made,  but  when  we  read  the 
list  over  carefully,  notice  the  many 
works  almost  necessary  to  be  read  by 
every  teacher,  and  remember  that  a 
person's  own  choice  will  generally 
give  too  much  attention  and  time  to 
light  reading,  I  think  it  is  plain  that 
there  is  advantage  in  taking  the  course 
prescribed.  Besides,  methodical  read- 
ing is  always  to  be  preferred  to  de- 
sultory reading.  The  course  has  been 
divided  into  three  parts.  First,  of 
course,  comes  Pedagogy  as  being 
most  connected  with  our  work.  The 
great  strides  that  have  been  made 
both  in  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  teaching  during  the  last  few  years 
make  it  imperatively  necessary  for  the 
teacher  who  would  keep  up  with  the 
times  to  study  the  newest  and  best 
thought  of  the  day.  What  would  be 
tliought  of  the  farmer  who  reaps  his 
grain  to-day  with  the  sickle  his  great 
great-grandfather  used,  or  of  the  me- 
chanic whose  tools  are  fashioned  on 
the  pattern  of  those  used  by  Noah  in 
building  the  Ark?  What  would  be 
thought  of  the  lawyer  or  'doctor  upon 
whose  shelves  the  latest  law  decisions 
or  latest  discoveries  in  medicine  were 
not  to  be  found  ?  Whatever  might 
be  thought,  of  one  thing  I  am  certain, 
the  farmer  would  be  sold  out  in  less 


than  five  years  as  a  lesson  to  him  for 
trying  to  compete  with  men  assisted 
by  all  the  reaping  machinery  inven- 
tive thought  has  devised  during  the 
last  thirty  years  ;  the  mechanic  would 
be  out  of  employment  ;  the  lawyer 
would  lack  clients,  and  the  doctor 
patients.  And  yet  this  is  exactly  what 
some  of  us  are  doing  :  we  are  neglect- 
ing the  newest  thought  and  discoveries 
in  psychology,  teaching-principles  and 
teaching-methods  ;  our  shelves  are 
destitute  of  later  educational  works, 
and  our  tables  of  educational  periodi- 
cals. While  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  the  science  of  education  has  been 
studied  and  discussed,  we  are  applying 
the  same  principles,  the  same  methods, 
nay  even  the  san.e  forms  that  were 
used  by  our  ancestors  ages  ago.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  our  schools  are 
dull,  our  pupils  apathetic,  and  our 
work  disheartening.  The  method 
which  to  some  remote,  enthusiastic 
predecessor  was  replete  with  life  has 
crystallized  into  a  mere  form,  and 
you  might  as  well  try  to  resuscitate  a 
corpse  as  to  bring  back  into  life  and 
action  this  dead  method.  Principles, 
not  methods,  are  what  we  should  give 
our  chief  attention  to,  though,  so  long 
as  we  do  not  try  simply  to  imitate  the 
methods  of  others,  we  can  by  study- 
ing them,  get  good  ideas  that  may 
help  to  strengthen  and  •  revive  our 
own.  We  may  scoff  at  the  new  edu- 
cation ;  we  may  deride  its  title  of  new, 
and  assert  that  its  main  principles  are 
as  old  as  the  hills  ;  nay,  we  may  even 
laugh  to  scorn  the  claim  of  its  ex- 
treme supporters  that  Col.  Parker  is 
the  apostle  of  all  that  is  new  and  great 
and  grand  in  modern  education  ;  but 
with  all  its  crudities,  imperfections 
and  iconoclastic  proclivities  it  has  a 
life,  an  enthusiasm,  and  a  force  that 
have  made  it  a  power  in  the  States, 
and  that  will  effect  a  change  in  our 
teaching  if  Canada  is  to  keep  pace 
with  her  sister  country. 

And,  after  all,  what  are  the  main 
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principles  of  the  new  education  ?  As 
I  understand  them,  they  are  the  intro- 
duction into  the  school-room  of  the 
principles  which  Pestalozzi  and  Frobel 
introduced  into  the  Kindergarten ; 
the  making  of  the  children  acquainted 
with  things  or  their  exact  representa- 
tions more  than  with  words  ;  the  cul- 
tivating of  the  powers  of  observation 
and  thought  more  than  the  powers  of 
repetition  and  recollection ;  the  teach- 
ing of  a  child  rationally  rather  than 
authoritatively.  It  emphasizes  the 
opposition  to  Bacon's  maxim  that 
*'  Knowledge  is  power,"  and  asserts 
that  "  Thought  is  power  "  ;  that  power 
to  think  is  more  important  than  power 
to  acquire,  and  that  without  thought 
behind  it  knowledge  is  of  very  little 
value.  The  Baroness  von  Marenholtz- 
Bulow  visited  Frobel's  Kindergarten 
and  was  so  impressed  by  one  state- 
ment of  the  famous  educationist  that 
she  forgot,  I  believe,  everything  else 
he  said.  That  which  impressed  her 
so  forcibly  was  simply,  "  Man  is  a 
creative  being."  This  fact  has  been 
recognized  on  the  Kindergarten,  where 
the  creative  instinct  of  childhood  is 
given  full  scope,  but  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  remember  that  it  is  a  factor 
in  our  school  work  also.  Further, 
Solomon's  advice  is  as  pertinent  to- 
day as  ever,  "  With  all  thy  getting  get 
understanding."  The  school-room 
is  the  place  for  this  creative  being 
to  get  understanding.  Intelligent 
thought  is  the  power  that  moves  the 
world.  Men  of  thought  and  men  of 
character  are  what  are  wanted  every 
day.  When  nearly  every  adult  has 
the  right  to  vote  and  take  part  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  all  should  know  how  to  form 
correct  judgments  from  given  data, 
and  this  power  of  thinking  correctly 
must  be  developed  in  the  school-room. 
The  development  of  thought,  then, 
being  the  main  desideratum  of  to-day, 
it  at  once  becomes  part  of  a  teacher's 
duty   to   learn    how    thought   is    de- 


veloped, and  to  do  this  he  must  study 
psychology  theoretically  as  well  as 
empirically.  He  must  not  only  study 
the  laws  of  growth  of  the  mind,  but 
he  must  also  learn  what  systems  of 
education  are  best  adapted  to  assist 
growth  and  what  to  retard  it ;  what 
the  foundation  principles  of  education 
are,  and  what  methods  have  been 
found  best  adapted  to  economize 
time  and  secure  efficiency  of  work. 
In  the  pedagogics  of  the  reading 
course  we  have  works  which  deal 
with  all  these  things,  written  by  men 
of  world-wide  fame  as  educationists. 
These  give  us  the  professional  read- 
ing. But  besides  these  we  have  sci- 
entific and  literary  works  also  recom- 
mended. In  the  United  States  con- 
siderable discussion  has  been  going 
on  as  to  the  advisability  of  placing 
other  than  professional  works  on  the 
reading  courses,  the  result  being  that 
while  in  some  States,  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  for  instance,  the  course 
is  solely  professional,  in  others,  such 
as  Iowa  and  Illinois,  the  course  is 
more  general.  For  my  own  part  I 
think  the  Minister  wise  in  adopting  a 
general  course  for  Ontario,  as  it  is 
better  adapted  to  rural  localities.  In 
cities  and  towns  where  public  libraries 
are  open  to  all,  and  where  a  teacher's 
environment  is  of  assistance  to  him 
in  prosecuting  scientific  and  literary 
studies,  the  professional  course  would 
be  sufficient,  but  in  rural  districts, 
where  libraries  are  scarce,  and  the 
surrounding  of  a  teacher  anything  but 
stimulating  to  the  acquisition  of 
general  knowledge,  the  wider  course 
is  preferable.  When  we  consider  the 
wonderful  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  in  all  branches  of  science  of 
late  years,  and  the  claim  of  some  of 
its  most  prominent  supporters  that  it 
should  have  a  foremost  place  in  our 
educational  system,  we  cannot  but 
agree  that  a  teacher  should  be  well 
informed  in  regard  to  this  most  inter- 
esting  of  all   studies,    and   that    he 
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should  be  acquainted  with  the  grand- 
est works  of  the  best  authors  in  our 
language  is  so  manifest  a  truism  that 
it  needs  no  argument  to  support  it. 
Having  examined  into  the  adaptation 
of  the  course  to  our  work  and  into 
the  benefits  that  we  may  derive  from 
it,  it  next  behooves  us  to  consider 
the  best  means  to  be  employed  in 
order  to  get  the  most  good  out  of  it. 
To  my  mind  the  most  satisfactory 
method  is  by  means  of  reading  circles, 
Firstly,  because  of  the  companionship ; 
Secondly,  it  ensures  more  systematic 
reading  ;  and,  Thirdly,  the  necessity 
of  expressing  our  thoughts  on  any  sub- 
ject requires  us  to  think  out  our  ideas 
fully  and  completely.  All  will  agree 
that  social  meetings  of  ten  or  twelve 
people  with  a  common  object,  and 
the  conjunction  of  ten  or  twelve 
brains  on  any  subject,  must  elucidate 
that  subject  more  than  one  brain  by 
itself  can.  Moreover,  the  knowledge 
that  we  are  expected  to  take  part  in  a 
discussion  of  a  work  or  part  of  a  work 
makes  it  essential  that  we  should  read 
the  work  carefully  and  critically,  cur- 
sory reading  only  making  us  appear 
either  ignorant  of,  or  but  superficially 
acquainted  with  the  matter  to  be  sifted 
and  examined.  To  support  my  thirdly, 
I  shall  simply  quote  a  saying  of  O.  W. 
Holmes — a  saying  I  most  heartily 
agree  with  : 

"  A  man  must  express  himself  on  a 
subject  to  know  what  he  really  thinks." 

There  should  be  no  formality  about 
the  meetings,  for  formality  destroys 
life. 

In  thinking  over  the  best  methods 
to  be  employed  to  make  a  circle  both 
instructive  and  interesting,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  have  all  take  notes  of 
important  matter  while  reading,  but 
besides  this  that  one  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  short  paper  on 
each  assigned  lesson — the  reading  of 
this  paper  to  be  the  opening  of  a  dis- 
cussion.    In  order  to  make  the  meet- 


ings as  interesting  as  possible,  matter 
outside  of  the  course  that  would  throw 
light  on  any  points  under  discussion 
should  be  produced  by  any  member, 
who  in  his  general  reading  may  have 
discovered  it,  while  music  and  selec- 
tions from  good  authors  might  well 
be  introduced  to  enliven  the  company. 
If  it  be  thought  that  I  am  too  san- 
guine as  to  the  success  of  the  reading 
circles,  I  can  only  point  in  justifica- 
tion of  my  optimism  to  the  grand 
progress  made  by  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  and  also 
state  that  teachers'  reading  circles 
have  been  established  in  several  of 
the  States,  and  are,  I  believe,  work- 
ing satisfactorily.  Indiana's  reading 
circles  had  a  membership  of  over 
1,100  in  one  year  from  inauguration  ; 
New  York  (without the  city) over  i  ,000 
in  nine  months ;  New  Jersey,  over 
1,000  in  three  months,  and  Illinois, 
3,000  in  ten  months  ;  while  in  Iowa, 
Pennsylvania,  New  England,  and  other 
parts  of  the  States  circles  have  been 
formed,  with  what  membership  I  know 
not,  but  with  gratifying  success.  Only 
a  week  or  so  ago  I  read  that  even  in 
Dacotah  circles  have  been  recently 
formed  in  the  southern  part.  The 
success  to  be  obtained  is,  of  course, 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  members.  Where  all  do 
their  best,  attend  the  meetings  regu- 
larly, go  carefully  over  the  work,  and 
take  part  in  the  discussions,  success 
is  certain.  But  where  laziness  is  al- 
lowed to  intervene,  where  indifference 
as  to  what  goes  on  at  the  meetings 
creeps  in,  and  apathy  causes  irregu- 
larity of  attendance,  failure  is  just  as 
certain.  With  ourselves  individually 
and  collectively  the  power  of  making 
our  circles  successful  or  the  reverse 
rests  ;  and  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves 
and  our  best  interests  we  shall  cordi- 
ally accept  the  responsibility  and  en- 
sure a  favourable  issue. 

We    may   not    be   able    to    write 
'*  thoughts    that    shall    the    world's 
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famine  feed,"  and  inspire  all  who  read 
with  strength  and  fortitude  to  meet 
the  duties  of  life  cheerfully  and  man- 
fully ;  but  we  are  able  to  gather  from 
the  master  thinkers  of  all  time  grand 
ideas  expressed  in  noble  language 
that  may  help  to  build  up  our  char- 
acters, to  fill  us  with  love  for  our  work, 
and  animate  us  with  earnest  thought 
that  shall  fructify  to  the  good  of  our- 
selves and  all  we  come  in  contact 
with. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  study  the 
heavens,  trace  the  course  of  ancient 
glaciers,  investigate  the  habits  of  pre- 
historic man,  or  examine  the  powers 
of  that  most  mysterious  and  most  use- 
ful of  later  discoveries  ;  but  we  are 
able  to  scrutinize  the  conclusions  of 
those  who,  having  time,  ability  and 
will,  have  used  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  into  these  matters. 
And  as  our  minds  grasp  the  grandeur 
of  the  universe,  the  mighty  changes 
that  have  taken  and  are  taking  place 
on  our  globe,  and  the  wonderful  im- 
provement in  our  race  since  primeval 
man,  having  eaten  his  fish,  threw  the 
shells  in  heaps  as  mementoes  to  future 
generations,  built  his  dwelling  over 
the  waters  of  the  Swiss  Lakes,  or  lived 
in  caves,  the  contemporary  of  the 
mammoth  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros 
— we  must  be  impressed  with  the 
power  and  majesty  of  Him  who  made 
all  and  holds  all  as  in  the  hollow  of 
His  hand.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
undertake  original  investigation  into 
the  development  of  the  mind,  the 
foundation  principles  of  the  science 
of  education,  and  the  theory  and  prac- 


tice of  educational  methods;  but  we 
can  accept  the  researches  of  tried 
metaphysicians,  psychologists  and 
educationists,  and  apply  the  acquired 
knowledge  to  our  own  work.  Our 
reading  course  and  reading  circles 
are  intended  to  introduce  us  to  all 
this  and  more,  to  give  us  power  in 
our  school-room,  influence  in  our 
localities,  and  enthusiasm  and  strength 
of  mind  to  overcome  difficulties,  to 
turn  defeats  into  victories,  and  to 
make  us  successful  men  and  teachers. 
Let  us  remember 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years  ;  in  thoughts, 

not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  the  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs  ;  he 

lives  most 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts 

the  best. 

And  if  by  entering  heartily  (for  it  is 
only  by  earnest  co-operation  that  suc- 
cess can  be  obtained) — if,  I  say,  by 
entering  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  this 
new  departure,  we  can  learn  to  think 
more,  have  nobler  feelings,  and  act 
better  in  the  future  than  in  the  past 
— if  we  can  cultivate  and  refine  our 
own  minds,  gain  power  to  develop 
thought  and  character  among  our 
pupils,  and  increase  the  respect  that 
is  accorded  us  by  our  fellow-men,  is 
it  not  our  duty  to  do  so  ? 

Let  us  then,  one  and  all,  resolve 
that  we  will  honestly  give  this  experi- 
ment a  fair  trial,  that  we  will  take  an 
active  interest  in  its  working  and  man- 
fully do  our  best  to  make  it  a  grand, 
ever-growing,  ever-strengthening,  tri- 
umphant success. 


Queen  Margaret  College,  Glasgow. 
— This  institution,  developed  out  of  the 
Association  for  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women,  has  been  presented  by  Mrs.  John 
Elder  with  a  munificent  gift.  She  has  pur- 
chased North  Park   House,  Hillhead,  Glas- 


gow, with  about  8,300  square  yards  of  ground, 
and  has  made  it  over  to  be  used  as  a  college 
for  women.  It  is  proposed  to  endow  the 
College  in  time,  for  which  purpose  some 
;^20,ooo  is  needed.  Of  this  the  Committee 
have  about  /S,ooo  in  hand. 
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(Continued  from  page  356^. 


PASSING  by  agnosticism  on  the 
one  side  and  pietism  on  the  other, 
as  equally  irrational  and  consequently 
altogether  out  of  relation  to  know- 
ledge and  education,  we  may  resolve 
all  genuine  religion  into  two  elements, 
worship  and  service.  The  problem 
of  the  relation  of  religion  to  higher 
■education  resolves  itself  into  these 
two  inquiries  :  What  does  higher  edu- 
cation contribute  to  the  worship  of 
•God  ?  What  does  higher  education 
contribute  to  the  service  of  God  ? 

Let  us  consider  first  the  depend- 
ence of  worship  on  higher  education. 
Worship  must  have  something  definite 
to  lay  hold  on.  "  No  man  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time."  No  thought  of 
man  can  represent  him  in  the  depth 
and  fulness  of  his  Infinite  Being.  Yet 
on  the  other  hand  worship  can  not 
go  out  into  empty  space.  You  can 
not  direct  it  toward  blank  vacuity. 
Worship  must  have  a  medium.  Praise 
and  thanksgiving,  adoration  and  hom- 
age must  have  something  present  to 
the  mind.  What  shall  that  something 
be  ?  This  is  the  problem  of  problems 
in  religion.  To  it  there  are  two  and 
only  two  answers.  Either  worship 
may  seize  on  some  external  object, 
some  arbitrary  rite,  some  artificial 
ceremony  and  make  that  the  contents 
with  which  to  fill  out  the  form  of  wor- 
ship. This  is  idolatry  :  the  substitu- 
tion of  some  creation  of  God  or  some 
fiction  of  man  for  the  uncreated  spirit 
and  truth  of  God.  Or  else  worship 
must  lay  hold  on  the  creative  thought, 
and  reason,  and  wisdom,  and  word  of 
God,  as  he  has  revealed  himself  in 
nature,  in  history,  in  literature,  and 
in  the  mind  of  man.     This  is  true 


worship,  and  obviously  it  is  higher 
education  in  its  various  departments 
of  science,  history,  literature  and 
metaphysics,  which  alone  can  furnish 
to  the  common  consciousness  the  true 
conceptions  of  the  expression  God 
has  made  of  himself  in  creation  and 
Providence.  Truth  forms  the  con- 
tents of  which  worship  is  the  religious 
form.  The  Hebrew  religion  demon- 
strates its  divine  character  and  is  as- 
sured of  a  lasting  place  in  the  world's 
devotion  by  the  fact  that  her  prophets 
and  psalmists  did  thus  identify  their 
religion  with  the  learned  culture  of 
their  day,  and  worshipped  God 
through  the  medium  of  his  historic 
acts  and  his  creative  will,  as  revealed 
in  the  history  and  science  of  their  day. 
It  was  the  works  of  God  that  they 
seized  on  as  the  medium  of  com- 
munion and  praise.  "One  genera- 
tion shall  laud  thy  works  to  another 
and  shall  declare  thy  mighty  acts." 
"  Wonderful  are  thy  works,  and  that 
my  soul  knoweth  right  well." 

In  ihe  136th  Psalm,  that  grand 
psean  of  Hebrew  praise,  the  motive 
is  found  throughout  in  those  expres- 
sions of  God  which  it  is  the  province 
of  history  and  science  to  trace.  Thanks 
is  to  be  rendered. 

"  To  him  that  by  understanding 
made  the  heavens. 

"To  him  that  spread  forth  the 
earth  above  the  waters. 

"  To  him  that  made  great  lights. 

"  To  him  that  smote  Egypt  in  their 
first-born. 

"And  brought  out  Israel  from 
among  them. 

"  With  a  strong  hand  and  astretched- 
out  arm." 
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In  the  148th  Psalm  likewise,  sun 
and  moon,  and  stars  of  light,  dragons 
and  all  deeps,  fire  and  hail,  snow  and 
vapour,  stormy  wind  fulfilling  his 
word,  mountains  and  all  hills,  beauti- 
ful trees  and  all  cedars,  beasts  and 
all  cattle,  creeping  things  and  flying 
fowl,  kings  of  the  earth  and  all  peoples, 
princes  and  all  judges  of  the  earth, 
old  men  and  children,  both  young 
men  and  maidens,  are  recognized  as 
the  medium  through  which  the  wor- 
ship of  the  creature  ascends  to  the 
Creator.  The  very  objects  with  which 
the  higher  education  deals  were  the 
means  by  which  the  devout  Israelite 
in  the  days  of  Israel's  religious  vigour 
expressed  their  worship.  Is  the  natural 
world  or  the  providence  of  God  less 
sacred  to-day  than  then  ?  If  they 
praised  God  as  manifested  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  nation  and  the  birds  and 
beasts,  the  rocks  and  mountains,  the 
trees  and  flowers  of  Palestine,  shall 
not  we,  to  whom  the  history  and  sci- 
ence of  the  who  world  are  open, 
recognize  in  the  wider  knowledge  and 
science  of  our  day  the  means  of  a  fuller, 
grander  worship  and  communion  than 
was  possible  to  them  ?  Not  by  ser- 
vile repetition  merely  of  what  was  the 
highest  attainable  by  them  ;  but  by 
doing  with  reverence  and  fidelity  in 
our  day  what  they  did  so  grandly  in 
theirs ;  by  seeing  and  adoring  God 
in  every  truth  and  beauty  that  nature 
discloses  to  the  science  of  our  day ; 
by  recognizing  and  revering  him  in 
every  upward  and  onward  movement 
of  the  moral  order  of  states  and  nations 
shall  we  be  as  devout  in  our  Christi- 
anity as  they  were  in  their  Judaism. 
The  idea  of  a  distinction  between 
sacred  and  secular  science,  after  count- 
less defeats  and  overthrows,  is  pretty 
well  exploded.  We  may  reasonably 
hope  that  with  the  futile  onslaught 
that  has  been  made  on  Darwin  and 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  this  disgrace- 
ful chapter  of  human  misconception 
may  be  closed ;  and  that  hereafter, 


while  differences  of  opinion  will  con- 
tinue to  prevail,  and  controversies 
will  continue  to  wax  fierce,  yet  the 
banners  of  secular  and  sacred  science 
will  cease  to  wave  over  the  contend- 
ing hosts.  May  we  not  anticipate, 
too,  as  not  far  distant,  the  day  when 
the  barriers  between  secular  and  sacred 
history  shall  be  swept  away  by  the 
rising  tide  of  a  profounder  religious 
spirit  which  sees  that  all  the  life  of 
men  and  nations  is  sacred  ;  and  even 
special  intervention  in  the  history  of 
one  people,  marks  their  sanctity  as 
different  in  degree  but  not  in  kind 
from  that  of  every  just  and  God-fear- 
ing nation  that  has  been  or  yet  shall 
be? 

Then  when  science  shall  unfold  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  beauties 
and  utilities  of  nature ;  when  history 
shall  spread  out  before  us  the  laws  by 
which  societies  and  states  attain  great- 
ness and  well-being ;  when  humanity 
shall  praise  the  living  author  of  these 
principles  and  laws,  then  and  not  till 
then  shall  we  take  up  the  torch  of 
true  spiritual  worship  where  the  great 
souls  of  Israel  and  early  Christianity 
left  it,  and  bear  it  forward  for  the 
guidance  and  illumination  of  the  ages 
yet  to  come. 

Only  by  the  union  of  higher  educa- 
tion with  religion,  furnishing  from 
their  respective  spheres,  contents  and 
form,  can  the  worship  of  our  day  have 
that  prophetic  originality,  which  is 
ever  the  stamp  of  vital  union  of  the 
living  God  with  living  men. 

The  second  essential  element  in  re- 
ligion is  servicd.  How  shall  we  serve 
God  ?  Here  again  two  courses  are 
presented  to  our  choice  :  Either  we 
may  rest  back  upon  some  outward 
ceremony  or  elaborate  ritual  and  call 
that  in  itself  "  Divine  Service " ;  in 
which  case  again  we  are  practising  a 
more  or  less  refined  idolatry  ;  or  else 
we  must  serve  God  by  practical  en- 
deavours to  make  the  world  in  which 
we  live  more  beautiful  and  bright  j  its 
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vegetable  life  more  perfect  and  use- 
ful ;  its  animal  inhabitants  more  do- 
cile and  gladsome,  and  above  all  man 
himself  more  happy,  more  generous, 
more  pure,  more  wise,  more  Godlike. 
Such  and  so  practical  was  the  ser- 
vice required  by  the  law  of  ancient 
Israel.  "  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a 
kid  in  its  mother's  milk."  "  Thou 
shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he 
treadeth  out  the  corn."  "  Cursed  be 
he  that  removeth  his  neighbour's 
landmark."  "  Cursed  be  he  that 
wresteth  the  judgment  of  the  stranger, 
fatherless  and  widow."  "  The  wages  of 
a  hired  servant  shall  not  abide  with 
thee  all  night  till  morning."  "And 
when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land, 
thou  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the  corners 
of  the  field."  Scarcely  less  explicit 
are  the  prophets  in  their  denunciation 
of  those  that  "  oppress  the  hireling  in 
his  wages,  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less, and  that  turn  aside  the  stranger 
from  his  right,  and  that  fear  not  the 
Lord."  The  service  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  faith,  involved  pre- 
cise and  definite  conceptions  as  to 
husbandry,  agriculture,  domestic  and 
public  economy,  civil  rights,  judicial 
procedure,  the  relation  of  land,  capital 
and  labour,  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  nation.  Now  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  only  way  in  which  the 
true  and  the  right  in  these  relations 
at  the  present  time  can  be  determined 
is  by  the  prosecution  of  such  studies 
as  physiology,  botany,  chemistry 
ethics,  political  economy,  sociology 
and  constitutional  history ;  the  very 
studies  with  which  higher  education 
deals.  Neither  the  old  nor  the  new 
Testament  defines  the  line  between 
legitimate  speculation  in  which  a  real 
future  need  is  anticipated  and  pro- 
vided for,  and  illegitimate  speculation 
in  which  an  artificial  need  is  created 
in  order  that  one  man  may  profit  by 
what  he  causes  another  to  lose.  But 
a  thorough  study  of  economic  con- 
ditions will  show  a  man  where  the 


truth  and  righteousness,  that  is  where 
the  will  of  God  about  that  matter, 
lies.  The  Hebrew  law  will  not  point 
out  in  explicit  terms  the  way  in  which 
the  godly  man  should  vote  on  the 
tariff  in  1886.  But  political  economy 
will.  No  passage  in  either  Testament 
will  tell  you  what  to  say  to  the  beggar 
at  your  door.  But  the  study  of  social 
conditions  will.  No  man  will  venture 
to  assert  that  Christianity  is  intended 
to  include  less  than  Judaism.  On  the 
contrary,  the  distinctive  glory  of  Chris- 
tianity lies  in  this,  that  it  is  the  form 
of  an  infinite  content.  It  is  adapted 
to  include  every  phase  of  individual, 
family,  social,  industrial,  commercial 
and  political  life.  Yet  it  gives  a  i^^N 
precise  rules.  It  gives  the  form  in  its 
own  comprehensive  law  of  love  to 
God  and  man.  It  gives  the  pattern 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  gives 
the  motive  in  his  sacrifice.  It  gives 
the  flowing  outline  in  its  delineation 
of  the  Christian  graces,  faith,  meek- 
ness, compassion,  hope,  love.  But 
the  work  of  filling  in  these  outlines 
and  reproducing  in  individual  lives 
the  grand  pattern  is  left  to  human  in- 
telligence. And  higher  education  on 
its  practical  side,  as  it  deals  with 
ethics,  economics,  sociology,  political 
history  and  constitutional  law  sets 
forth  the  contents  of  which  Christi- 
anity is  the  form.  Unless  I  know 
something  of  the  laws  of  physiology 
and  hygiene  I  can  not  in  the  highest, 
fullest  sense  present  my  body  a  living 
sacrifice,  acceptable  to  God.  How 
many  men  and  women  there  are  to- 
day of  intensest  devotion  to  God,  so 
far  as  the  formal  act  of  consecration 
goes,  who  yet  from  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  hygienic  laws,  are  offering 
him  the  service  of  bodies  which  in 
their  actual  concrete  material  con- 
dition are  anything  but  acceptable 
either  to  God  or  men  ?  Their  service 
is  complete  in  form,  but  the  contents 
are  inadequate.  How  many  a  worthy 
layman  is  sincerely  offering  the  un- 
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divided  service  of  his  soul  to  God  ; 
and  yet  the  outcome  of  whose  busi- 
ness, highly  profitable  to  himself,  is 
dooming  some  fellow  creatures,  bro- 
thers and  sisters  of  his,  to  hardship  and 
privation  and  want.  The  general  dif- 
fusion of  sound  teaching  on  ethics 
and  economics  would  help  him  to 
save  himself  from  this  shameful  con- 
tradi(  tion.  Here  again  the  influences 
of  higher  education  are  needed  to  fur- 
nish adequate  contents  to  the  already 
perfect  form  of  religious  service.  It 
is  not  just  to  assume  that  every  man 
who  taxes  the  consumers,  rich  and 
poor  throughout  the  country,  an 
extra  penny  for  their  kitchen  fire  and 
evening  lamp  in  order  that  he  may 
pile  up  the  dollars  that  monopoly  and 
a  limitation  of  the  output  pour  into 
his  treasury  ;  it  is  not  just  to  say  that 
these  men  are  all  knaves.  Some  of 
them  doubtless  are.  But  many  more, 
as  they  receive  their  profits  and  give 
away  their  tithes,  verily  think  they 
are  doing  God's  service.  They  are 
ignorant  ;  and  under  the  circum- 
stances they  are  doubtless  forgiven 
by  God,  and  excusable  in  the  sight  of 
men.  But  it  is  the  mission  of  higher 
education  to  enlighten  them  and  make 
them  without  excuse.  And  in  a  com- 
munity where  the  sound  teaching  of 
ethics  and  political  economy  should 
be  generally  diffused,  the  man  who 
should  by  any  device,  whether  by 
round-about  methods  in  railroad  con- 
struction or  artificial  fluctuations  in 
stocks,  or  adulteration  of  groceries,  or 
selling  of  intoxicating  drink,  get  gains 
dependent  upon  corresponding  loss 
and  injury  to  others,  would  have  to 
take  his  proper  place,  his  "  iStov  tottov" 
as  was  said  of  Judas,  by  the  side  of 
thieves  and  malefactors  and  public 
nuisances.  Shed  abroad  from  your 
colleges  and  universities  the  searching 
light  of  strict  ethics  and  sound  politi- 
cal economy,  and  your  deacons  who 
draw  ten  per  cent,  dividends  from 
underpaid  labour,  your  church  mem- 


bers who  are  in  any  wise  responsible 
for  the  evils  of  intemperance,  your 
Sunday-school  superintendents  who 
water  their  stock  or  adulterate  their 
goods,  will  be  compelled  to  define 
themselves  more  precisely  as  to  their 
relation  to  the  rival  masters,  God  and 
Mammon.  Let  sanitary  laws  be  dif- 
fused ;  let  the  responsibility  of  land- 
lords be  understood  ;  let  the  right  re- 
lation of  the  capitalist  to  the  labourer 
be  clearly  defined  ;  and  the  question 
about  the  prominent  members  of 
society  will  cease  to  be  the  superfical 
questions,  how  much  is  he  worth  ? 
what  is  his  income  ?  and  in  place  of 
them  will  be  put  the  infinitely  more 
important  questions,  how  did  he  get 
his  money  ?  how  much  was  human 
misery  or  human  welfare  increased  by 
his  acquisition  of  it?  how  is  he  ful- 
filling the  responsibilities  which  the 
administration  of  such  wealth  in- 
volves ?  and  the  moment  these  latter 
questions  are  substituted  for  the 
former,  aristocracy,  you  perceive,  will 
begin  to  rest  on  a  sounder  basis ;  the 
man  will  be  reckoned  worth  most  who 
does  the  most  good  ;  and  the  popular 
estimate  and  the  Christian  standard 
of  manhood  will  begin  to  coincide. 
In  other  words  Christian  consecration 
will  have  contents  adequate  to  its 
form.  And  without  the  diffusion  of 
such  higher  education,  such  contents 
can  not  be  furnished,  and  conse- 
quently such  much  to  be  desired  coin- 
cidence and  consistency  can  not  be 
attained. 

Without  further  illustration  I  trust 
it  is  evident  that  for  service  as  for 
for  worship  an  intellectual  content  in 
the  form  of  truth,  principle  and  law, 
is  quite  as  essential  as  the  emotional 
or  volitional  form  of  reverence  and 
consecration.  Without  such  contents 
religion  is  empty,  and  unreal,  super- 
stitious in  its  devotions,  and  incon- 
sistent in  its  practice.  If  this  be  true 
then  higher  education  stands  to  re- 
ligion in  the  relation  of  inside  to  out- 
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side,  of  body  to  figure  ;  of  contents 
to  form.  The  relation  between  them 
is  that  relation  of  organic  unity  of 
opposite  elements  which  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  and  being  everywhere. 
Though  distinguishable,  yet  the  one 
can  not  exist  without  the  other.  The 
cause  of  higher  education  is  also  the 
cause  of  true  religion ;  the  true  pro- 
fessor is  likewise  a  prophet  of  God, 
and  they  who  give  of  their  money  and 
their  service  to  the  furtherance  of 
sound  learning  are  no  less  truly  the 
priests  and  prophets  of  God  than 
those  who  directly  support  and  ad- 
minster  the  institutions  of  religion. 
We  are  told  in  the  inspired  word  of 
God,  that  wisdom,  the  truth,  the  word, 
was  with  God  from  the  beginning,  and 
without  the  word  nothing  was  made 
that  was  made.  So  may  religion 
whereby  man  is  related  to  God  and 
higher  education  whereby  man  is  re- 
lated to  the  wisdom  and  rational  ex- 
pression of  God  in  nature  and  history 
be   evermore   united  in   holy  bonds, 


and  bring  forth  their  beauteous  off- 
spring of  peace  and  justice  and  love 
and  blessendness. 

Our  oldest  university  started  with 
the  simple  motto  Veritas.  It  may 
have  been  bigotry  that  some  years 
later  sought  to  supplant  the  ancient 
motto  by  '*  Christo  et  ecclesice.^'  It 
certainly  was  bigotry  of  the  narrowest, 
shallowest  type,  that  within  the  past 
few  years  has  been  clamouring  for  the 
removal  of  that  second  motto.  Let 
us  rejoice  that  neither  religious  nar- 
rowness nor  hollow  intellectualism 
has  triumphed.  The  old  university 
enters  on  the  second  quarter  of  her 
first  millenium  next  November  with  a 
new  seal : —  Veritas  upon  the  open 
books  at  the  centre,  and  Christo  et 
ecclesim  around  the  circumference  en- 
circling all.  May  this  new  seal  of 
our  oldest  university  be  the  emblem 
of  the  true  union  of  Higher  Education 
and  Religion  in  every  institution  of 
every  State  throughout  this  land  for- 
evermore. 


LORD  DERBY  ON  JUVENILE  EDUCATION. 


THE  Earl  of  Derby  on  Wednesday 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  Infant  School  at  Huyton  Quarry, 
in  Liverpool.  After  alluding  briefly 
to  the  importance  of  popular  teach- 
ing, he  said  it  was  with  a  painful  and 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  we  heard 
even  now  of  children  in  out  of  the 
way  districts  who  did  not  know  that 
Great  Britain  was  an  island,  and  who 
had  never  heard  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Everybody  was  agreed  that  those 
cases  must  be  impossible  in  the  future ; 
the  only  dispute  or  controversy  was  as 
to  the  best  means  of  attaining  that 
result.  He  would  not,  however,  enter 
into  that  controversy.  They  were  all 
aware  that  the  present  educational 
arrangements    were    of    a    tentative 


and  experimental  character,  and  he 
thought  they  must  all  feel  that 
whether  those  arrangements  should 
remain  in  force  as  they  were,  or 
should  give  place  to  others  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  was  a  question  to  be  de- 
cided, not  so  much  by  political  action 
of  any  set  of  men  in  Parliament  or 
out  of  it,  as  by  the  temper  and  spirit 
in  which  those  arrangements  were 
worked  by  the  individuals  who  in 
each  locality  had  the  direction  and 
control  of  them.  In  the  large  towns 
the  matter  was  comparatively  simple. 
There  was  not  what  was  called  the 
religious  difficulty,  because  practi- 
cally, every  religious  denomination 
was  numerous  enough  to  establish 
schools,  and  to  employ  teachers  of  its 
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own,  and  no  inconvenience,  therefore, 
arose  beyond  that  of  some  little  waste 
of  teaching  power.  But  in  the  rural 
districts  the  cause  was  different. 
There  the  great  majority  of  parents 
were  of  the  one  way  of  thinking,  and 
as  a  consequence  there  was  a  small 
minority  who  were  not  in  general 
powerful  or  wealthy  enough  to  estab- 
lish schools  or  to  employ  teachers 
upon  their  own  behalf,  but  who  were 
compelled  to  make  use  of  those 
schools  existing  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
natural,  and  perhaps  inevitable,  that 
those  who  had  to  send  their  children  to 
the  school  ofadenomination  which  was 
not  their  own  should  at  first  feel  some 
little  jealousy  or  distrust  of  what  was 
done.  The  inference  which  he  drew, 
therefore,  was  that  in  such  cases  those 
representing  the  great  majority  were 
bound  scrupulously  and  honourably 
to  respect  the  rights  of  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  minority.  If  this  prin- 
ciple were  adhered  to,  and  tlie  de- 
nominational system  were  worked  in 
a  spirit  of  moderation,  fairness  and 
justice,  and  if  in  addition  they  exerted 
themselves  each  in  his  own  place  to 
iill  up  those  lamentable  gaps  in  educa- 
tional arrangements  which  still  existed, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  the  present 
system  should  not  continue  in  force 
for  a  very  long  time  indeed.  For 
his  own  part  he  hoped  it  would  do 
so.  He  believed  it  to  be  the  best 
system,  because  it  gave  a  greater 
stimulus  to  individual  action,  greater 


play  to  individual  freedom,  and 
showed  a  greater  respect  for  indi- 
vidual rights  and  feelings  than  could 
be  done  by  any  other  system  more 
directly  and  immediately  connected 
with  the  State.  In  conclusion  his 
Lordship  said — I  hope  those  who  are 
to  manage  this  school  will  accept 
one  or  two  hints,  which,  indeed,  their 
own  good  sense  would  suggest.  I 
hope,  they  will  remember  that  children 
must  play  as  well  as  work,  that  young 
legs  get  very  fidgety  with  sitting  still, 
and  that  young  brains  get  weary  with 
a  very  little  continuous  effort.  I 
hope  they  will  remember  that  not 
kindness  only,  but  courtesy  in  manner 
and  justice  in  act  are  as  keenly  ap- 
preciated by  even  very  small  children 
as  they  are  by  grown  people.  I  am 
sure  they  will  bear  in  mind  that  not 
cram — not  efforts  or  trials  to  over- 
burden memory — not  precocious  dis- 
plays of  intelligence  in  one  or  other 
particular  case,  are  the  objects  to  look 
to  in  a  school  Hke  this,  but  that  what 
we  want  to  produce,  or  rather  to  de- 
velop, is  the  largest  possible  number 
of  healthy  brains  and  healthy  bodies, 
and  that  what  we  most  desire  to  in- 
culcate is  that  habit  of  patient  and 
persevering  labour,  guided  by  sense 
of  duty,  and  directed  to  useful  ends, 
that  moral  and  industrial  discipline, 
not  affecting  the  intellect  alone,  but 
the  whole  nature,  a  diffusion  of  which 
among  all  classes  is  the  best  guarantee 
of  material  prosperity,  and  the  best 
security  against  national  disorder.-^^. 


It  needs  to  be  said  again  and  again,  that 
they  are  not  the  best  teachers  wl:o  do  most 
for  their  pupils.  They  are  the  best  who 
have  most  skill  and  power  in  stimulating, 
encouraging,  and  directing  pupils  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  powers.  The  highest 
type  of  teaching  is  that  which  makes  pupils 
self-helpful. — Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 

The  Religious  Element  in  School 
AND  College. — In  the  schools  and  colleges 


of  our  country  there  should  be  a  ruling  reli- 
gious element.  It  will  be  a  good  day  for 
the  world  when  every  school  and  college 
will  be  conducted  by  active  Christian  teach- 
ers, who  by  precept  and  example  will  "allure 
to  lirighter  worlds  and  lead  the  way  ;  "  who 
will  show  the  harmony  of  truth  as  it  appears 
in  nature  and  revelation ;  who  will  give  that 
direction  to  thought,  as  will  lead  them  to 
look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God. — 
Prof.  Bacon,  Winona,  Miss. 


Children,  Past  and  Present. 
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CHILDREN,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


THERE  is  a  story  told  of  Professor 
Wilson,  that  one  day,  listening 
to  a  lecture  on  education  by  Dr. 
Whately,  he  grew  manifestly  impatient 
at  the  rules  laid  down,  and  finally 
slipped  out  of  the  room,  exclaiming 
irately  to  a  friend  who  followed  him, 
"  I  always  thought  God  Alaiighty 
made  man,  but  he  says  it  was  the 
schoolmaster." 

In  like  manner  many  of  us  have 
wondered  from  time  to  time  whether 
children  are  made  of  such  ductile 
material,  and  can  be  as  readily 
moulded  to  our  wishes,  as  educators 
would  have  us  believe.  If  it  be  true 
that  nature  counts  for  nothing  and 
training  for  everything,  then  what  a 
gap  between  the  boys  and  girls  of  two 
hundred  years  ago  and  the  boys  and 
girls  we  know  to-day  !  The  rigid 
bands  that  once  bound  the  young  to 
decorum  have  dwindled  to  a  silver 
thread  that  snaps  under  every  restive 
movement.  To  have  "  perfectly 
natural "  children  seems  to  be  the 
outspoken  ambition  of  parents  who 
have  succeeded  in  retograding  their 
offspring  from  artificial  civiHzation  to 
that  pure  and  wholesome  savagery 
which  is  evidently  their  ideal.  "  It 
is  assumed  nowadays, '^  declares  an 
angry  critic,  *'  that  children  have  come 
into  the  world  to  make  a  noise ;  and 
it  is  the  part  of  every  good  parent  to 
put  up  with  it,  and  to  make  all- house- 
hold arrangements  with  a  view  to  their 
sole  pleasure  and  convenience." 

That  the  children  brought  up  under 
this  relaxed  discipline  acquire  certain 
merits  and  charms  of  their  own  is  an 
easily  acknowledged  fact.  We  are 
not  now  alluding  to  those  spoiled  and 
over-indulged  little  people  who  are 
the  recognized  scourges  of  humanity, 
but  merely  to  the  boys  and  girls  who 
have  been  allowed  from  infancy  that 


large  degree  of  freedom  which  is 
deemed  expedient  for  enlightened 
nurseries,  and  who  regulate  their  own 
conduct  on  the  vast  majority  of  oc- 
casions. They  are,  as  a  rule,  light- 
hearted,  truthful,  affectionate  and  oc- 
casionally amusing  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  lack  that  nicety  of 
breeding  which  was  at  one  time  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  children  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  which  was  in  a 
great  measure  born  of  the  restraints 
that  surrounded  them.  The  faculty 
of  sitting  still  without  fidgeting,  of 
walking  without  rushing,  and  of  speak- 
ing without  screaming  can  be  acquired 
only  under  tuition  ;  but  it  is  worth 
some  little  trouble  to  attain.  When 
Sydney  Smith  remarked  that  the 
children  of  rank  were  generally  so 
much  better  bred  than  the  children 
of  the  middle  classes,  he  recognized 
the  greater  need  for  self-restraint  that 
entered  into  their  lives.  They  may 
have  been  less  natural,  perhaps,  but 
they  were  infinitely  more  pleasing  to 
his  fastidious  eyes ;  and  the  uncon- 
scious grace  which  he  admired  was 
merely  the  reflection  of  the  universal 
courtesy  which  surrounded  them. 
Nor  is  this  all.  "The  necessity  of 
self-repression,"  says  a  recent  writer 
in  Blackwood,  "  makes  room  for 
thought,  which  those  children  miss 
who  have  no  formalities  to  observe, 
no  customs  to  respect,  who  blurt  out 
every  irrelevance,  who  interpose  at 
will  with  question  and  opinion  as  it 
enters  the  bram.  Children  don't 
learn  to  talk  by  chattering  to  one  an- 
other, and  saying  what  comes  upper- 
most. Mere  listening  with  intelli- 
gence involves  an  exercise  of  mental 
speech,  and  observant  silence  opens 
the  pores  of  the  mind  as  impatient 
demands  for  explanation  never  do." 
This  is  true,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
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the  child  who  is  encouraged  to  talk 
continually  -who  in  the  end  learns 
how  to  arrange  and  express  his  ideas. 
Nor  does  the  fretful  desire  to  be  told 
at  once  what  everything  means  imply 
the  active  mind  which  parents  so 
fondly  suppose  ;  but  rather  a  languid 
percipience,  unable  to  decipher  the 
simplest  causes  for  itself..  Yet  where 
shall  we  turn  to  look  for  the  *'  ob- 
servant silence,"  so  highly  recom- 
mended ?  The  young  people  who 
observed  and  were  silent  have  passed 
away — little  John  Ruskin  being  as- 
suredly the  last  of  the  species — and 
their  places  are  filled  by  those  to 
whom  observation  and  silence  are 
alike  unknown.     This  is  the  children's 


age,  and  all  things  are  subservient  to 
their  wishes,  Masses  of  juvenile 
literature  are  published  annually  for 
their  amusement ;  conversation  is  re- 
duced steadily  to  their  level  while 
they  are  present  ;  meals  are  arranged 
to  suit  their  hours,  and  the  dishes 
thereof  to  suit  their  palates  ;  studies 
are  made  simpler  and  toys  more 
elaborate  with  each  succeeding  year. 
The  hardships  they  once  suffered  are 
now  happily  ended,  the  decorum 
once  exacted  is  fading  rapidly  away. 
We  accept  the  situation  with  philoso- 
phy, and  only  now  and  then,  under  the 
pressure  of  some  new  development, 
are  startled  into  asking  ourselves  where 
it  is  likely  to  end. — Atlantic. 


PRESERVE  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  CHILD. 


F.    W.    PARKER. 


THAT  dreadful  compound  of  a 
whine  and  a  groan,  which  very 
many  teachers  can  hear  if  they  listen,  is 
the  direct  product ofalong,  painstaking 
and  painful  drill.  This  dire  mistake  is 
not  far  to  seek,  yet  blessed  is  the  teacher 
who  finds  it.  It  is  found  in  the  wrong 
motive.  That  motive  consists  in 
making  pronunciation,  emphasis  and 
pauses  the  purpose  of  teaching  read- 
ing. The  child  has  acquired  the  per- 
fect power  of  emphasis.  If  the 
thought  is  in  the  mind,  the  emphasis 
will  be  perfect.  Any  attempt  to  teach 
emphasis  by  imitation  hinders  the 
power  to  emphasize  in  oral  reading; 
that  is,  it  makes  talking  and  oral  read- 
ing different,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
latter.  Pronunciation,  enunciation, 
articulation,  accent  and  pauses  have 
been  acquired.  Pronunciation  may 
be  improved  with  most  children  ;  but 
to  make  it  the  aim  of  a  reading  lesson 
destroys  the  real  aim,  that  of  thinking 
by  means  of  printed  words. 


Pronunciation  and  articulation  are 
of  immense  importance  ;  but  the  true 
place  to  teach  them  is  in  talking  ;  that 
is,  when  pupils  are  expressing  thought 
in  their  own  la?iguage — thought  gained 
from  observation,  hearing  or  reading. 
When  the  stimulus  of  thought  is  at 
its  height,  a  correction  in  language 
will  have  its  greatest  effect.  To  vex 
the  child's  soul  by  numberless  correc- 
tions in  pronunciation  when  he  is 
struggling  to  get  thought  discourages 
attempts  in  the  right  direction  and 
turns  them  in  the  wrong  one.  I  have 
seen,  in  my  own  classes,  years  ago, 
forty-nine  children  watching  intently 
the  fiftieth  child  who  was  striving  to 
pronounce  every  word  correctly  (we 
called  it  reading),  and  when  perchance 
a  word  was  mispronounced,  down 
came  the  forty-nine  trip-hammers  upon 
the  poor  victim's  head,  and  down  he 
sat  to  allow  another  to  wrestle  with 
word- pronouncing.  What  visions  of 
beautiful  thought  must  have   passed 
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through  that  boy's  soul  when  his  whole 
mind  was  struggUng  with  correct  pro- 
nunciation !  The  already  acquired 
power  of  talking  is  one  great  means 
of  learning  to  read ;  this  means  is 
entirely  lost  when  it  is  made  the  end. 
Learning  to  do  by  doing  finds  here  its 
tremendous  force.  Learn  to  get 
thought  by  means  of  printed  words 
— by  getting  thought  by  means  ot 
printed  words,  and  use  all  else,  that 
should  be  used,  as  means.  Would  you 
ever  correct  a  pupil  who  mispronoun- 
■ces  a  word  in  reading  aloud?  Yes,  very 
often  I  would.  But  whenever  the  cor- 
rection turns  his  attention  away  from 
the  thought,  I  should  not  make  the 
correction.  Simply  pronouncing  the 
mispronounced  word  by  the  teacher 
is  generally  sufficient  for  the  time. 


Most  teaching  of  elocution  consists 
in  trying  to  correct  faults  acquired  by 
bad  teaching  in  primary  schools. 
Listen  to  the  merry  voices  of  children 
on  the  playground,  and  then  listen 
in  the  schoolroom  I  The  greatest 
elocutionists  have  discovered  the  true 
principles  by  observing  little  children. 
A  defect  in  articulation  can  be  cured 
by  following  exactly  the  process  by 
which  a  child  learns  to  articulate. 
Listen  to  the  voices  of  children,  what 
emphasis,  what  melody,  what  har- 
mony !  Should  teaching  ruin  those 
voices  ?  Has  teaching  ruined  voices? 
Who  speaks  first  ?  By  following 
nature  the  child  has  learned  to  talk 
well ;  by  the  devices  of  man  he  reads 
abominably.  Never  allow  a  child  to 
read  a  single  sentence  winatwally. 
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History  is  the   preserver  of  good 
deeds  and  the  avenger  of  bad. — Pliny. 


Geography  and  history  prepare  for 
philosophy  its  most  valuable  materials. 
— Herder.  

Philosophy,  superficially  studied, 
leads  away  from  God ;  profoundly 
studied,  back  again  to  Him. — Bacon. 


In  anger  nothing  can  be  done  judi- 
ciously, and  therefore  no  ill-will  should 
be  mingled  with  reproof. — Cicero. 


Secondary  scholars  are  serviceable 
to  a  school  in  many  ways,  especially 
in  calling  a  halt  in  the  too  rapid  march 
of  explanation.  Bright  scholars  see 
the  point  of  a  lesson  without  appre- 
ciating its  details,  and  can  make  a 
good  recitation  on  the  leading  features 
without  being  in  possession  of  the  finer 
points  upon  the  knowledge  of  which 
alone  thoroughness  depends.     When, 


therefore  some  semi-dull  child  acknow- 
ledges that  he  does  not  understand, 
explain  to  him  kindly,  knowing  that 
therein  you  are  of  equal  service  to  the 
better  scholars. — Am.  Reader. 


The  vital  fact  in  teaching,  says 
Prof.  E.  E.  White,  is  the  teacher. 
There  are  five  elements  in  teaching. 
Control  comes  first  from  power,  which 
is  inborn ;  then  there  is  a  personal 
magnetism.  The  first  element  in 
teaching  is  good  scholarship,  compe- 
tency, which  begets  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil ;  second,  skill ; 
third,  heart-power,  love  for  the  pupil, 
and  love  for  the  work ;  fourth,  back- 
bone, will-power, — a  good  article  any- 
where; it  always  tells  in  a  school. 
Manage  a  spirited  boy  as  you  would 
a  spirited  horse ;  keep  a  steady  line 
and  a  still  whip.  Fifth,  good  eyes 
and  good  ears,  soul-sight;  a  blind 
teacher  is  a  great  disadvantage  in  t;he 
government  of  children. — Central 
School  yournal. 
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That  the  Donalda  endowment, 
made  by  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith  to 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  opening 
up  a  comprehensive  course  of  study 
to  women,  supplied  a  keenly-felt  want, 
is  attested  by  the  number  who  have 
eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  for 
the  broader  and  higher  culture  thus 
afforded.  There  are  no-w  sixty-eight 
female  undergraduates  studying  under 
the  conditions  of  the  endowment  in 
connection  with  the  college.  Of 
these,  many  are  in  their  first  or  second 
year;  a  goodly  number  in  their  third, 
and  of  these  latter  the  majority  pro- 
pose going  through  the  entire  course 
and  becoming  candidates  for  honors. 
The  "  sweet  girl  graduate,"  says  a  re- 
cent visitor,  seems  to  have  suggested 
long  enough  the  notion  of  pretty  in- 
competency. To  see  the  girls  at  their 
lessons ;  to  note  the  methodical  man- 
ner in  which  the  teaching  is  pursued, 
the  earnest  gravity  of  the  fresh  young 
faces  as  the  professor  learnedly  des- 
cants upon  experimental  physics,  and 
the  perfect  comprehention  of  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  is  to  realize  that  the  "sweet 
girl  graduate  with  golden  hair "  is 
much  more  than  a  poetical  figure. 
The  comprehensive  character  of  the 
curriculum,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  it  appears  to  be  pursued,  de- 
mand that  she  be  taken  seriously. — 
Canada  Presbyterian. 


In  his  recent  address  before  the 
\  British  Medical  Association,  Dr. 
Withers  Moore  discusses  the  Higher 
Education  of  Women  from  a  novel 
but  practical  point  of  view.  In  his 
mind  there  are  two  channels  for  the 
expenditure  of  a  woman's  vital  force  : 
— maternity,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
competition  with  men  in  the  severer 
exercises  of  the  intellect,  on  the  other. 
As  a  physician  he  finds  these  two 
functions  mutually  exclusive.  Gesta- 
tion and  maternity  require  an  enor- 
mous  outlay  of  physiological  force, 


and  if  this  force  is  used  up  in  other 
work,  the  offspring  of  the  world  must 
suffer,  as  must  the  woman  herself. 
Since  only  through  woman  can  the 
human  race  be  propagated,  it  seems 
to  him  that  divine  foresight  ordained 
this  as  the  natural  function  of  woman* 
•'  Educate  woman  and  you  educate  a 
race,"  if  interpreted  to  mean  educa- 
tion of  the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  body,  can  bring  only  disaster. 
There  is  no  need  at  the  present  time 
that  women  should  do  men's  work. 
We  cannot  make  a  man  able  to  per- 
form woman's  duties,  nor  can  woman 
perform  the  work  of  men  without 
harm  to  herself  and  her  offspring.  It 
is  far  better  to  prepare  woman  to  do 
woman's  work  by  the  broadest  train- 
ing, physically  and  mentally.  In  the 
words  of  Science^  *'  Dr.  Moore's  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  shows  a  large  ex- 
perience with  the  every  day  life  of  the 
women  of  the  present  time,  and  will 
well  repay  most  thorough  and  careful 
perusal."  

There  are  many  signs  that  the 
profession  of  the  Teacher  is  gradually 
shaping  itself  so  as  to  rank  in  impor- 
tance with  the  Medical  and  Legal 
professions,  and  the  latest  of  these 
signs  is  that  it  has  been  considered 
worthy  of  a  special  mark  of  Royal 
favour.  Her  Majesty  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  confer  the  honour 
of  Knighthood  on  Mr.  Philip  Magnus,, 
the  able  and  energetic  Director  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 
It  has  become  the  rule  of  late  that 
eminent  Surgeons  and  Physicians 
shall  receive  this  recognition ;  and 
leading  Lawyers  are  knighted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  the  honour  of  Knighthood  has 
been  conferred  for  services  in  the 
cause  of  Education,  apart  from  politi- 
cal considerations.  The  satisfaction 
which  this  fact  will  afford  to  all  friends 
of  Education  is  sure  to  be  all  the 
greater,  both  because  of  the  particular 
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branch  of  Education  which  is  thus 
specially  distinguished,  and  because 
the  honour  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  in 
every  way  so  worthy  of  it  as  is  Mr. 
Magnus.  The  conferring  of  this 
honour  is  another  recognition  of  the 
great  work  that  tiie  Livery  Companies 
are  prosecuting  with  such  munificent 


liberality — a  work  into  which  Mr. 
Magnus,  with  a  prophetic  comprehen- 
sion of  its  importance,  heartily  threw 
himself  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  VVor- 
mell,  so  early  as  1875,  while  yet  the 
City  Companies  were  seeking  a  basis 
upon  which  they  could  combine  their 
efforts  in  one  great  undertaking. 


THE  COMING  NEWSPAPER. 


BY    BOTH    SIDES    (GREY). 


THE  newspaper  that  every  one 
wants  to  take  will  have  no  need 
to  canvass  for  subscribers,  or  for 
advertisements  either.  Leaving,  for 
the  present,  the  local  paper  and  the 
Church  paper  out  of  account,  the 
question  is  what  kind  of  general 
newspaper  does  every  one  want  ?  It 
must,  of  course,  be  a  daily  paper,  for 
in  these  days  of  steam  and  telegraph, 
news  a  day  old  is  no  news  at  all.  It 
must  be  a  large  paper,  for  the  volume 
of  really  interesting  general  news  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  there  is  a 
limit  beyond  which  condensation 
cannot  go.  And  the  number  of  men 
who  wish  to  tell  their  fellows  what 
they  have  for  disposal,  and  what  they 
want,  is  continually  multiplying.  It 
must  be  an  enterprising  paper,  willing 
to  make  it  worth  some  one's  while  to 
forward  items  of  general  interest  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  having 
intelligent  and  wideawake  corres- 
pondents in  the  news  centres  of  other 
countries.  It  must  be  a  NEWSpaper, 
literally  and  strictly,  presenting  daily 
to  its  readers  the  freshest  literature, 
the  latest  market  reports,  the  newest 
of  new  advertisements,  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  prominent  persons ; 
impartial  accounts  of  important  meet- 
ings— social,  religious,  industrial,  mu- 
nicipal, political;  concise  reports  of 
the  latest  events  of  interest;  corres- 
pondence  on   both    sides   of  public 


questions  —  correspondence  which 
shall  be  a  fair  reflex  of  current  thought ; 
Parliamentary  reports  which  shall  do 
as  full  justice  to  the  wrong  side  as  the 
right,  and  a  record  of  Government 
procedure  as  impartial  as  the  state- 
ments of  the  official  gazette. 

It  must  not  favour  any  party,  in 
Church  or  State.  It  will  do  so  most 
certainly  to  its  own  detriment,  and 
there  is  no  need  that  it  should.  A 
newspaper  has  no  business  to  advo- 
cate anything.  Its  mission  is  simply 
to  collect  news  and  circulate  it.  The 
editors  will  have  enough  to  do  to 
select,  arrange  and  supervise  the 
publication  of  the  heterogeneous  mass 
of  news  that  will  daily  accumulate  on 
their  desks.  They  will  have  to  work 
hard,  and  will  need  to  be  men  of 
sense  and  shrewdness,  but  the  pub- 
lishers will  be  able  to  pay  them  sal- 
aries that  the  editors  of  to-day  will 
stare  at.  Party  politicians  and  ward 
bosses,  and  crafty  contractors,  and 
wirepullers  of  all  sorts  will  then  have 
to  run  papers  in  their  own  interest, 
and  send  them  gratis  to  all  whom 
they  want  to  ''  get  at,"  and  the  gen- 
eral public  will  begin  to  think  for 
itself,  and  reach  its  own  conclusions 
by  reflection  on  the  facts  reported^ 
instead  of  paying  for  both  facts  and 
conclusions,  to  the  mind  of  some 
particular  editor  who  himself  thinks 
to  the  order  of  his  employers. 
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Of  course  the  Dominion  would 
not  need  more  than  three  or  four  such 
papers,  but  every  one  of  them  would 
have  a  circulation  three  times  as  large 
as  any  now  published,  and  they  could 
be   issued   at   rates  that   would   put 


them  within  reach  of  the  average 
workingman.  What  an  educator  and 
elevator  of  the  public  mind  even  one 
such  Daily  would  be,  with  one  hun- 
dred thousand  readers  !  Is  there  any 
prospect  of  such  a  boon  ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Monthly  : 

Sir, — Your  request  for  a  free  ex- 
change of  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  scheme  for  a  College  of 
Preceptors  induces  me  to  send  you  a 
few  thoughts.  It  is,  however,  with 
some  hesitation  I  do  so,  mainly  be- 
cause 1  am  not  certain  that  any 
amount  of  discussion  will  make  the 
scheme  practicable.  The  objects 
aimed  at  by  its  authors  are  worthy  of 
our  hearty  support  and  sympathy. 
No  one  who  thinks  of  the  actual  state 
of  affairs  as  regards  teachers  in  this 
Province,  can  fail  to  notice  the  exist- 
ence of  forces  and  influences  which 
do  not  tend  to  manliness  and  inde- 
pendence of  character,  or  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  highest  forms  of 
intellectual  and  moral  excellence. 
To  a  large  extent  we  are  bondsmen, 
and  naturally  enough,  we  are  develop- 
ing the  characteristic  vices  of  slaves 
and  dependants.  A  truckling  servility 
to  the  educational  powers  of  the  day 
— a  dishonest  and  ignoble  rivalry  for 
place  and  profit — an  almost  inexcus- 
able absence  of  professional  honour 
and  etiquette  are  evils  so  manifest 
and  so  prevalent  that  further  remarks 
on  this  point  are  wholly  unnecessary. 
The  question  then  before  the  minds 
of  many  is.  How  can  this  state  of 
things  be  remedied  ?  Is  there  any 
way  by  which  teaching  can  be  made  a 
profession  ?  Can  we,  the  teachers  of 
Ontario,  raise  our  status  until  what  is 
now  looked  upon  as  a  comparatively 
low  occupation  be  considered,  next  to 


the  ministry^  the  highest  and  noblest 
of  professions  !  Such,  I  doubt  not,  is 
what  is  before  the  mental  vision  of  the 
supporters  and  advocates  of  a  College 
of  Preceptors.  It  is  one  thing  to  re- 
cognize the  existence  of  an  evil ;  and 
it  is  another  to  devise  and  carry  into 
effect  a  genuine  remedy.  It  would 
be  traversing  old  ground  to  point  out 
where  this  College  of  Preceptors' 
scheme  fails.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
our  system  of  State-supported  educa- 
tion. It  may  be  perfectly  true  that 
a  College  of  Preceptors  would  not  fail 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public ; 
that  it  would  jealously  guard  the  en- 
trance to  the  teaching  profession ; 
and  that  it  would  elevate  the  character 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
teachers  of  the  community.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  question  at  issue. 
The  difficulty  arises  from  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  pubHc  to  hand  over  the 
examining  of  teachers  to  an  irrespon- 
sible body.  There  must  be  a  respon- 
sible individual  or  body  of  individuals 
somewhere,  to  whom  the  people  will 
look  for  a  wise  and  careful  expendi- 
ture of  the  public  money.  Compul- 
sory education,  and  compulsory  ex- 
penditure for  education,  is  the  law  of 
the  land  :  and  so  long  as  we  have  such 
a  law,  so  long  will  the  average  rate- 
payer demand  that  he  receive  his 
money's  worth.  Had  we  a  system 
of  voluntary  education,  a  College  of 
Preceptors  would  be  not  only  desirable 
but  possible.  We  would  then  be  on 
the  same  footing  as  lawyers,  doctors 
and  clergymen.     Now,  I  do  not  see 
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anything  in  this  scheme  for  a  College 
of  Preceptors,  which  furnishes  a  means 
of  overcoming  this  difficulty  of  respon- 
sible government.  Nor  have  I  heard 
of  any  proposal  which,  while  leaving 
•the  main  features  of  the  scheme  intact, 
suggests  a  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

There  is  not,  I  admit,  much  practi- 
■cal  benefit  in  pointing  out  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  reform  ;  and  it  is  at  best 
a  thankless  task  to  dwell  upon  evils, 
and  yet  cry  out  there  is  no  remedy. 
I  do  not,  however,  say  there  is  no 
remedy — what  I  say  is  that  an  eflfec- 
tive  remedy  has  not  yet  been  discov- 
•ered.  Permit  me  to  suggest  some 
things  which  would  tend  to  mitigate 
the  evils  which  just  now  fall  to  the 
teacher's  lot. 

1.  The  raising  of  the  standard  of 
non-professional  and  professional  ex- 
aminations would  have  the  tendency 
to  shut  out  the  incompetent  and  in- 
tellectually weak  aspirants.  As  a 
class,  we  are  not  estimated  by  the  pub- 
lic by  the  best  samples  of  intellectual 
and  teaching  ability  we  furnish ;  we 
are  estimated  by  the  standard  of  the 
average.  Raise  the  standard  of  the 
average  teacher,  and  we  will  raise  the 
profession. 

2.  Professional  honour,  and  profess- 
ional morality  may  be  developed  by 
more  intimate  association — by  a  gra- 
dual but  unbroken  course  of  education 
in  the  ethics  of  the  profession.  This 
education  must  comefrom  within,  and 
it  can  be  materially  aided  by  live  and 
fearless   educational  journals.     This 


does  not  appear  a  very  tangible  means 
of  developing  educational  ethics,  but 
it  is  all  we  have  at  present,  and  all  we 
can  expect  to  have  for  some  time. 
And  here  I  may  point  out  that  the 
raising  of  the  standard  for  entrance  to 
the  profession  will  be  a  powerful  fac- 
tor in  the  promotion  of  professional 
morality  and  honour. 

3.  Many  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
administration  of  educational  affairs, 
such  as  examining  teachers,  selecting 
text-books,  etc.,  could  be  removed  by 
the  Minister  of  Education,  for  the 
time  being,  taking  counsel  from  com- 
mittees chosen  by  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Provincial  Teachers'  As- 
sociations. This  would  involve  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Instead  of  being  a  purely 
voluntary  association,  it  would  neces- 
I  sarily  become  a  representative  body, 
with  members  elected  by  the  different 
county  associations.  No  great  diffi- 
culty would  be  experienced  in  making 
this  change  ;  and  the  fact  that  our 
representatives  had  a  voice  in  the 
management  of  our  educational  affairs 
would  tend  to  allay  much  of  the  bitter- 
ness and  discontent  that  now  pre- 
vails. 

These  are  only  brief  suggestions  ; 
but  in  them  lies  a  partial  solution  of 
our  present  difficulties.  A  complete 
solution  I  do  not  pretend  to  submit. 
Time  and  discussion  may  yet  provide 
a  remedy — therefore  let  the  discussion 
go  on. 

W.  J.  Robertson. 

St.  Catharines,  Nov.  p,     1886. 


EDITORIAL. 


SUGGESTIONS. 

NO  one  should  be  allowed  to  write 
for  a  certificate  of  any  grade  till 
he  is  of  the  legal  age  to  obtain 
a  professional  certificate  —  that  is, 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old.  This 
rule  would  prevent  a  good  deal  of  the 


unpleasantness  which  exists  in  schools 
at  the  present  time. 

At  all  the  examinations  the  ques- 
tions proposed  should  be  simple  and 
expressed  in  clear  and  familiar  lan- 
guage, but  the  reading  of  the  answers 
should  be  done  with  the  utmost  care 
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and  exactitude  This  plan  would  yield 
more  satisfaction  and  produce  better 
results  than  the  contrary  plan  on  which 
we  in  Ontario  have  been  working 
for  some  years,  namely :  absurdly 
difficult  questions  and  very  autocratic 
treatment  of  the  answers.  An  exam- 
ination paper  prepared  and  given  to 
candidates  to  write  on,  should  on  no 
account  be  interfered  with  by  (any 
one  whomsoever)  minister,  chairman 
of  committee  or  examiner. 

We  know  of  many  persons  in  On- 
tario who  would  like  to  know  who 
has  the  authority,  or  how  came  the 
authority  to  any  one  now  in  office  in 
educational  affairs,  of  handling  exami- 
nation papers  as  they  were  dealt 
with  last  summer.  For  example,  as 
the  kind  process  to  which  the  second 
class  algebra  paper  was  subjected- 
Some  other  papers  were  "  bleached," 
but  we  name  this  one  for  obvious 
reasons.  Teachers  await  with  inter- 
est an  answer  from  some  competent 
official. 

The  admission  of  scholars  to  High 
Schools  should  be  left  to  the  head 
master  of  the  High  School  and  the 
Public  School  Inspector  for  the  dis- 
trict. The  preparation  and  printing 
of  the  questions  may  be  left  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  to  the  Minister 
of  Education  as  at  present,  but  with 
this  should  end  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment as  far  as  the  admission  to 
secondary  schools  is  concerned. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  treat- 
ment which  teachers  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment for  the  last  ten  years  has  had  a 
very  bad  effect  (on  their  character), 
and  our  correspondent  does  not  put  it 
too  strongly  in  the  communication  re 
College  of  Preceptors.  Now,  a  teacher 
cannot  suggest  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  doing  work  or  carrying  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Education  Office 
but  he  is  at  once  classed  under  the 
euphonious  heading  of  a  "sorehead," 
or  called  an  opponent  of  the  Govern- 


ment, or  a  personal  enemy  of  the 
Minister  of  Education.  It  was  not 
so  under  the  reghne  of  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education. 

The  very  fact  of  our  penning  these 
few  words,  and  especially  the  words 
*'  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education," 
will  be  sufficient  with  quite  a  number 
to  put  this  magazine  down  as  an  out- 
and-out  opponent  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment, notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
we  have  advocated  consistently  during 
the  last  eight  years  the  necessity  of 
returning  with  all  possible  speed  to 
the  position  we  formerly  occupied 
with  such  profit  to  the  educational 
interests  of  the  country.  Let  us  have 
a  non-political  head  of  the  Educa- 
tion Office.  "  We  speak  as  to  wise 
men,  judge  ye." 


OUR   PUBLIC   AND    HIGH  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 

WE  are  somewhat  inclined  to  boast 
of  our  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  to  refer  with  pride  and  plea- 
sure to  its  results  as  seen  in  the  train- 
ing of  our  youth,  ignorance  being 
eradicated  and  knowledge  disemin- 
ated  throughout  the  land. 

However,  occasionally  we  hear  it 
said  that  our  young  people  are  over- 
educated,  that  the  young  men  of  the 
rural  districts  will  not  stay  on  the 
farms  their  fathers  have  tilled,  and 
that  our  daughters  prefer  other  em- 
ployments before  house-keeping. 

It  may  be  that  the  system  of  edu- 
cation or  the  manner  in  which  that 
system  is  being  carried  out,  is  not 
alone  responsible  for  the  state  of  mat- 
ters above  referred  to.  This  over- 
crowding of  professions  or  business 
pursuits  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  ac- 
counted for  in  another  way.  In  past 
time  when  the  erection  of  the  log 
house  and  the  clearing  of  the  forest 
preceded  or  accompanied  all  farming 
pursuits,  when  the  appliances  for  do- 
mestic work  of  the  simplest  kind  were 
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difficult  to  provide,  and  the  incon- 
veniences neither  few  nor  small,  steady, 
hard  work  and  long  hours  were  a 
necessity,  and  the  brave  pioneers  of 
Ontario  were  equal  to  the  occasion, 
but  now,  with  all  our  natural  and  ac- 
quired advantages,  with  the  wonder- 
ful aid  of  machinery,  the  life  of  the 
farmer,  the  farmer's  wife,  and  of  his 
sons  and  daughters,  with  its  beautiful 
surroundings,  ought  to  be  the  most  at- 
tractive of  all. 

It  is  therefore  most  earnestly  to  be 
desired  that  all  kinds  of  country  occu- 
pations should  be  put  upon  a  better 
footing,  that  the  working  hours  out  of 
doors  and  indoors  should  be  of 
a  reasonable  length,  and  abundant 
leisure  given  for  recreation  and  self- 
improvement,  so  that  the  young  peo- 
ple may  have  time  and  opportunity 
for  finding  out  how  very  enjoyable 
country  life  may  become  in  this  age 
of  the  speedy  transmission  of  news  and 
easy  means  of  communication. 

The  disinclination  for  farm  life  can- 
not arise  from  over-education  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term.  It  may, 
however,  be  fostered  by  imperfect  in- 
struction on  some  points ;  it  is  here 
that  our  duty  as  teachers  comes  in. 
Let  us  constantly  keep  before  our 
pupils  the  principle  that  all  work  is 


honourable,  that  men  and  women  are 
worthy  of  respect  and  attention  in 
proportion  as  they  do  their  work 
faithfully,  and  not  at  all  on  account 
of  following  one  kind  of  employment 
more  than  another.  "  My  Father 
ivorketh  hitherto  and  I  work.'' 

It  is  always  well  that  we,  as  teachers, 
pay  special  attention  to  the  **  morals 
of  manners,"  such  as  dress,  per- 
sonal appearance  and  personal  habits  ; 
but  it  is  also  important  that  we  dili- 
gently cultivate  the  "  industrial  vir- 
tues "  and  hold  up  before  our  pupils, 
on  all  suitable  occasions,  the  value  of 
industry,  thrift,  diligence,  punctuality 
and  order,  the  dignity  of  useful 
labour  and  the  attractions  that  life  in 
the  country  presents  to  a  cultivated 
mind,  one  capable  of  being  touched 
by  a  love  of  nature,  or  open  to  receive 
its  impressions  or  teachings.  Is  there 
any  position  of  responsibility  or  trust 
in  the  Government  or  community  to 
which  an  educated  farmer  may  not 
aspire  ?  But  he  must  be  educated  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word  ;  his  aspir- 
ations must  be  higher  than  gain  or 
place;  he  must  be  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  of  devotion  to 
duty ;  and  as  he  rises  to  a  proper 
conception  of  his  work,  the  educating 
process  will  still  go  on. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

First  Class  Candidates — Grade  C, 

ALGEBRA. 

Examiner — ^J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 

Note.— This  paper  valued  at  133!^  per 
cent. 

I.  Show  by  an  example  in  multiplication 
how  to  derive  the  rule  for  synthetic  divison. 


=etc. 


Divide   at^* +3;«:»o +  3^* +  1    by   ^^8+3^:*  + 
3^+1. 

1.  This  may  be  done  by  using  detached 
coefficients,  or  thus 

-7^)  =(^*-^'+^' -•»+»' 

2.  Write  down  the  remainder  arising  from 
the  division  of  x^  -  {2  +  p)x'' +  {2p+i)x-p 
+  1  hyx-p;  and  show  that  2a»^*+2^V« 
+  2<r*a*  -a*  -b*  -c*  is  divisible  hy  b  +  c- a  \ 
and  that  a^  -^b^  +c^  -a-'i.b  +  c)  -  b''{c  +  a)  ^ 
c^ (a  +  b)  +  2abc  is  divisible  by  a-  b-c. 

2.  Remainder  is  found  to  be  i  by  putting 
x=/>  in  given  expression.     Put  each  divisor 
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=  0,  or  substitute  a=d  +  c,  in  each  expres- 
sion, and  result  is  o  ;  .*.  these  expressions 
are  completely  divisible. 

3.  When  is  an  expression  completely  sym- 
metrical with  respect  to  two  or  more  letters  ? 
Apply  the  principle  of  symmetry  to  simplify 
the  following : 


/{a-c)  {a-b  +  c)\ 
~\\a-c)  {a  +  b+c)  /  "^ 


[a  -  b)»-c' 


(a-b-c){a-b  +  c) 


+  . .  =  o. 


+  ..= 


{a-b-c)  (a  +  b  +  c) 

4.  Resolve  the  following  expressions  into 
factors,  staling  any  general  principles  on 
which  the  method  in  each  depends : 

(1)  {a^-b'')''  +  {b^-c'')''+{c^-a^)''. 

(2)  {m+i)x''  +  {m+n){x -y)xj' -  (n -  i)y». 

(3)  ax*  -  {2a  +  b)xj/ -  {^a- c)xz+2bj/^  +  {}b 

-  2c)yz  -  Scz"" . 

4.  We  have  where  a-\-b  +  c  =  o, 

(.)— J— = — ^ — . — -, — 

applying  this 

(^2_^8)*+  .  +  .  =  ${a'^b*-a*b^+  ..) 
(a*  -]-b*+c*  -  2a^b*  -  2b^c*  -  2<:*a*). 

(2)  {m+  i)  x^  -  {m  +  n)  {x  -y)  xy  -  {n-  i)y^ 
=  m  [x^  -  x^y  +y^x)  -n{y^  +  x^y  -  xy"^) 

+  x^  +y^ 
—  mx  {x^  -xy  +  y^)  -  ny{y'^-xy  +  x^) 

+  {x+y)  (x^+y'^-xy) 
=  [{»i+i)x-{n-i)y]  [x^-xy+y^  }. 

(3)  Given  expression 

=  {ax  -  by+cz)  {x-2y-  32). 

5.  Mention  any  artifices  that  may  be  used 
in  solving  equations  involving  fractions. 
Solve 


x+2m        x 


2n-x 


2n  +  x 


4mn 


3j;-  I     3.y+9     28;c-  80    28x+i2 
^^^  ^ -  I       x  +  2  ~7{x-W "^  7(^+4)"' 


5-  (i)^  = 


nin 
n  +  n 


6.  Solve  ax  +  by  =  c,  a'x  +  by=c\  and   in- 
terpret the  results  where 


a       b 


(ii) 


6.  See  Todhunter's  Larger  Algebra,  pp 
118  and  119. 

7.  A  student  had  four  numbers  in  propor- 
tion, and  thinking  the  numbers  too  large  for 
convenience  in  working,  he  diminished  eacb 
term  of  the  proportion  by  the  same  number^ 
and  so  obtained  the  result  41  :  93  ::  7  :  51. 
What  was  the  true  proportion  ? 

7.  We  have  a  :  b  :  '.c\d  suppose,  and  a-  x 
=41,  ^-:r=93,  £--;r=7,  </-^=5i.  Whence 
x=\%o,  and  true  p>-oportion  is 

221  :  273  :  :  187  :  231. 

8.  Find  the  relations  between  the  roots 
and  coefficients  of  the  quadratic 

ax"^  -Vbx-\-c=0. 

If  the  roots  of  the  equation  a*:r*4-^jr-f/''r 

I  c 

+  ^«  =0  are  equal,  show  that ^  -  —  —  \. 

8.  ax'^\bx\c  —  o  has  equal  roots  if 
b^  =^ac  ;  . '.  in  example  there  are  equal  roots 
if  4a«(^f-l-^'')=^*,  or  dividing  both  sides  by 


4a*^*   and  transposing  if 
9.  Solve 


4a«      b 


— —  + r  +  — 

x-\-a        X -\- b       X 


x-\-a-\-b  +  t 
ii.  jf*+^3  _4j,24.;p+ i-o. 
...      ^^  +  1         , 

iv.  ^* +>'«-t-2*  =  i4.         xy+yz  =  S. 

9  (i.)  We  get  this  equation  to  reduce  10  a 
cubic,  finally  to  a  quadratic,  but  have  not 
space  to  give  the  solution ;  if  any  of  our 
mathematical  men  will  send  us  a  short  and 
easy  solution  we  will  be  pleased  to  print  it. 

(ii.)  Equation  may  be  written 

{x*  ~ 2x^  +  i)  +  x{x''  -2;r-n)=o». 

or  (^-i)*  |(:r+l)*-hxj-=0, 

3  ±^"5 


;r=i,  or 


(iii.) 


{i+x)*~~^^ 
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or  5 JT*  4- 28^:8  +  42 jTg  +  28;tr  +  5  =  o, 

or  5(;c2+  1)2  +  28;«r(;»:2+  I)  +  32;r2=,o, 

or  |5{;c2+i)  +  8ar}    •(jr2+ i +4^)}  =0, 

or  x^  +  4Jr  +  I  =0,  and  5jc2  +  8jc  +  5=0, 

_           4±3\/^ 
j[:=  -2±\/'3  or 


(iv.)  From    third  equation  x\. 


8 

-  sub- 

y 


stitute  in  first  equation  an  1  j+     =6 ; 

.*.  y=^\  or  2,  whence  x  and  2. 
10.  There  are  three  members  such  that 
the  sum  of  the  first  and  second  added  to 
their  product  is  194,  the  sum  of  the  first  and 
third  added  to  their  product  is  207,  and  the 
sum  of  the  second  and  third  added  to  their 
product  is  239.    'Find  the  numbers. 

10.  We  have  x+y  +  xy^ig^. 

x  +  z  +  xz=2oy. 

j'  +  z+yz=23g. 
Substitute  in  second  equation  the  values  of 
X  and  z  in  terms  of  y;  when  simplifying  we 
havej*  +  2^=  224,  whence j/=  14  or  -  16,  and 
the  numbers  are  12,  14  and  15. 

11.  Find  the  sum  of  «  terms  of  an  Arith- 
metical Progression. 

The  sum  of  n  terms  of  an  A.  P.  is  an-\-bn^, 
find  the  w"*  term. 

1 1 .  We  have  Sn  —  an  +  dn^, 

Sn-   =a(n-l)  +  i{n-iy\ 
.'.  wth  term  =:  a  +  d  {2n- l)  =  Sn  -  Jn-i- 
and  mth.  teTm  =  a  +  d{2m- i). 

12.  Prove  the  Binominal  Theorem  for  a 
positive  integral  exponent. 

Show  that  in  the  expansion  of  (i  +x)n  the 
coefficients  equally  distant  from  the  begin- 
ning and  end  are  equal,  where  the  exponent 
is  a  positive  integer. 

-I 


Expand  {^x-y)\  &nd  a^  -  x^) 
terms.  


to  five 


At  the  request  of  a  subscriber  we  give  the 
following : — 

I.  Prove  that  {s-a)''  +  {s-d)^+  {s-c)' 
•\-;^adc  =  s^  where  2s  =  a  +  d  +  c. 

Expand  and  add,  and  we  have :  3^"  -  6j8 
+  y(a^+d^+c^)-a^  -6^  -c^;  by  substitut- 
ing the  value  of  s  and  simplifying,  the  result 


Now  {s  -  a)'' =^{d  +  c  -  a)*  ; 
.'.  (s  -  ay  +  {s  -  d)"  +  {s  -  cy  +  ^a/>c 

=-  ^  (^«  +  3*«f  -  ^6* a  -  6ak  +  3u*d 
+  f3-3fl^*  +  3aV-rt«)  +  (anal.   -  .) 

+  (anal.  - )  +  J  {^aic) 
=i  { a"  +  3«'^  +  3*i V  +  3a<^«  +  6al>r 

+  3ar»  +l>^+  3^ V  +  3^f a  +  f8  J 
=  Ua  +  ^  +  cy=s\ 

2.  Factor  8  {a  +  d  +  cy  -  {a  +  d)''  -  (d  +  c)" 

-{c  +  ay 
putting  (a  +  /f)  =  a  (^b  +  c)=^  (<r  +  a)  =  y 

exp.  =(a  +  /3  +  7)8 -(a»-/88- y* 

=  3(a+/3)  (i3  +  }')(7  +  a) 
=  T,  {a -\- 2b  +  c)  i^b  +  2c-{-a) 

{c  +  2a  +  b). 

3.  Shew  that 

=  {a  +  b)  {b^'c)  (<r  +  a) 


a-'b^ 


c{a'^  -<>«)+  ab{a  -b)  +  c''{a-  b] 
-  c""  (a'' +  b^)  +  c"" 


ab  +  c^  -c{a+b) 


(a  +  ^) 
{a-c){b-c) 


(«  +  *) 


=  {a  +  b)  {b  +  c)  {c  +  a). 


PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 
By  A.  M.  B.,  Blyth. 

1.  If  it  cost  $84  to  carpet  a  room  36  ft. 
long  and  21  ft.  wide,  what  will  it  co<t  ta 
carpet  a  room  33  ft.  long  and  27  ft.  wide? 

Ans.  $99.00. 

2.  A  clerk  receiving  a  sa'ary  of  $950  per 
annum,  pays  $275  a  year  for  board,  and 
$l8o  for  clothing,  and  $150  for  other  ex- 
penses ;  what  per  cent,  of  his  salary  is  left  ? 

Ans.  36-r%  per  cent. 

3.  What  will  it  cost  to  dig  a  cellar  40  ft. 
long,  21  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  4  ft.  deep,  at 
$1.75  a  cubic  yard  ?  Ans.  $22.96. 

4.  2  pk.  3  qt.  I  j  pt.  is  what  decimal  part 
of  20  bu.  ?  Ans.  .030625. 

5.  What  are  the  proceeds  of  the  foHowirg 
note,  discounted  at  bank,  and  when  will  it 
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become  due  ?     (Interest   being  reckoned   at 
6  per  cent.)  : — 

$ioo.  New  York,  Oct.  ii,  1875. 

Ninety  days  from  date,  for  value  received, 

I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  John  Smith, 

One  Hundred  Dollars,  at  the  Albany  Bank. 

John  Jay. 

6.  A  can  mow  2  acres  in  3  days,  and  B  5 
acres  in  6  days  ;  in  how  many^  days  can  they 
together  mow  9  acres.  Ans.  6  days. 

7.  How  many  bricks  will  be  required  to 
build  a  wall  2  rods  long,  6  ft.  high,  and  18 
in.  thick,  each  brick  being  8  in.  long,  4  in. 
wide,  and  2\  in.  thick?     Ans.  6,416  bricks. 

8.  If  the  wages  for  24  men  for  4  days  are 
$192,  what  will  be  the  wages  of  36  men  for 
3  days?  Ans.  $216. 

9.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  will  $311.50 
amount  to  $337.40  in  i  yr.  4  mos.? 

Ans.  (i\\\. 

10.  A  woman  bought  6  silver  spoons, 
each  weighing  3  oz.  3  dwt.  8  gr.,  at  $2.25 
an  oz.,  and  a  gold  chain  weighing  14  dwt., 
at  $1.25  a  dwt. ;  what  was  the  total  cost  ? 

Ans.  $60.25. 

CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 
BRADLEY'S  ARNOLD. 

BY  M.  A. 
Exercise  33  B. 
I.  lUud  bona  tua  venia  quaerere  velim, 
utrum  casu  hoc  an  consilio  feceris.  2.  Cum 
lacrymis,  cum  ploratu,  summa  cum  solici- 
tudine,  domo  profecti  sumus  ;  curarum  onere, 
levati,  metu  vacui,  et  cum  summa  omnium 
laetitia,  ad  finem  itineris  pervenimus.  3. 
Homo  est  moribus  integerrimis,  et  tantum  ab 
ejusmodi  scelere  abhorret  ut  mirer  equidem 
quemadmodum  in  tam  nefariae  impietaiis 
suspicionem  venire  potuerit.  4.  Cum  digni- 
tate  mori,  quam  servi  vivere  malumus,  sed 
hoc  modo  perire,  hujusmodi  hominis  causa, 
nolumus.  5.  Potui  morti  ipsi  nullo  negotio 
obviam  ire,  sed  banc  tam  gravem  calamita- 
tem  aequo  animo  perferre  nequeo.  6.  Qui 
adeo  exarsit  ira,  ut  non  fratri  solum  suo,  sed 
omnibus  qui  adstabant  mortem  denuntiaverit. 


Exercise  46. 
I.  Multa  nobis  incommoda,  multae  mo- 
lestiae  nostra  ipsorum  culpa  accidunt,  nee 
illud  raro  hominibus  continjit,  ut  pueritiae 
peccata  jam  aduiti  luant.  2.  His  dictis  tri- 
bunos  centurionesque  ad  suum  quemque 
cohortem  remisit,  et  quum  equites  jussisset 
adventum  suum  tumulis  tectos  expectare, 
concitato  equo  profectus  pedites,  qui  ad  ipsa 
castra  se  receperant,  voce  ac  gestu  cohorta- 
batur  ut  reversosse  sequerentur.  3.  Eum  te 
esse  credo  cui  cives  tui,  propter  ipsam  virtutis 
tuse  opinionem  magistratum  mandaturi  sint. 
4.  Regis  est  non  <?ui  solum,  sed  eorum  qui 
tibi  successuri  sint  rationem  habere.  5. 
Ipse  eum  immaturam  filii  deplorantem 
audivi ;  quam  tu  calamitatem  minimi  eum 
fecisse  dictitas.  6.  Nostris  ipsorum  inquit 
aerumnis  vix  magis  quam  amicorum  moveri 
debemus.  7.  Quum  ad  suos  rediisset  obtesta- 
baturne  inimicissimissuis  et  ipsorum,  qui  pa- 
Irem  suum  occidissent  et  ipsos  prodidissent  se 
dederent,  sed  potius  ultima  experti  in  acie 
perirent.  8.  Suo  se,  non  Germanorum, 
tempore  suos  ad  pugoandum  educturum  esse 
ait.  9.  Sui  et  aetatis  suae  paenitere  cujusvis 
est ;  summae  vero  est  sapientias  illud  intelli- 
gere,  quemadmodum  praeteriti  temporis 
sanare  incommoda,  et  reipublicae  vulneribus 
mederi  possimus.  10.  Interrogantibus  quid 
emolumenti  ex  amicistam  multis  percepisset, 
propter  se  expetendas  esse  amicitlas  respon- 
dit.  II.  Quum  consedisset,  arcessitos  socio- 
rum  legates  interrogavit  cur  in  tali  tempore 
et  se  deserere  et  ipsorum  libertatem  prodere 
vellent. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


Editors: 


H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
W.  H.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 
I.  Select  the  phrases  in  the  following,  and 
tell  the  grammatical  value  of  each  : 

'*  Next  morn  we  wakened  with  the  shout 
Of  merry  voices  high  and  clear  ; 
And  saw  the  teamsters  drawing  near 
To  break  the  drifted  hijjhways  out. 
Down  the  long  hillside,  treading  slow. 
We  saw  the  half-buried  oxen  go, 
Shaking  the  snow  from  heads  uptost, 
Their  steaming  nostrils  white  with  frost." 
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2.  Substitute  phrases  for  the  italicized 
words : 

(a)  It  will  cause  a  temporary  delay. 

{b)  I  suppose  that  he  did  it  unconsciously. 

{.c)  Such  conduct  is  undoubtedly  reprehen- 
sible. 

(d)  Such  a  result  seemed  quite  improbable. 

{e)  I  think  he  a.c\.td judiciously  in  postpon- 
ing the  meeting. 

3.  Contract  the  following  sentences  to 
simple  ones : 

{a)  Have  you  heard  how  the  trial  re- 
sulted ? 

(h)  I  know  no  other  way  in  which  it  can 
be  done. 

{c)  You  asked  me  a  question  and  I  an- 
swered it. 

(d)  It  is  probable  that  he  took  it  with 
him. 

{e)  He  was  ill  and  consequently  unable  to 
attend  to  it. 

{J )  As  there  wasn't  a  quorum  we  had  to 
adjourn. 

{g)  He  said  th^t  he  was  willing  to  return 
the  money. 

{k)  I  have  carried  out  the  instructions 
which  he  gave  me. 

{i)  It  was  not  without  some  hesitation 
that  I  agreed  to  it. 

{J)  He  will  be  sorry  when  he  hears  that 
you  have  failed. 

4.  Change  the  compjund  sentences  to 
complex,  and  vice  versa'. 

(a)  You  must  do  it,  or  I'll  punish  you. 

[b)  He  would  have  gone  if  his  friends 
would  have  let  him. 

{c)  I  wrote  him  a  letter  but  he  has  not 
answered  it. 

{d)  As  he  was  present  at  the  time  he 
must  have  seen  it. 

{e)  He  was  very  ill  but  still  he  tried  to 
finish  it. 

(/)  He  has  reason  to  fear  the  result  but  I 
have  more  reason. 

{g)  I  can  prove  that  he  took  the  money. 

{h)  He  would  not  go,  and  I  know  the 
reason. 

5.  Arrange  in  as  many  ways  as  possible 
without  destroying  the  sense  : 

3 


[a)  Not  always  shall  the  slave  uplift 
His  h-avy  hands  to  heaven  in  vain. 

[b)  The  good  man  sat  beside  his  door 
One  sultry  afternoon. 

{c)  The  robin,  softly,  o'er  the  lea 
A  farewell  song  is  trilling. 

5.  Express  the  following  in  at  least  two 
other  ways,  changing  the  language  and  con- 
struction as  much  as  possible  : 

{a)  No  one  cares  to  employ  a  careless 
workman. 

{b)  Of  all  ordinary  causes  of  disease  none 
is  so  productive  of  sickness  and  death  as 
impure  air. 

{c)  Exercise  is  necessary  to  the  healthy 
development  and  maintenance  of  either 
brain  or  muscle. 

7.  Change  from  direct  to  indirect  narra- 
tive  : 

{a)  A  husbandman  set  a  net  in  his  field' 
to  catch  the  cranes  that  came  to  pluck  up- 
his  newly-planted  corn.  When  he  went  to 
examine  the  net  to  see  what  cranes  he  had* 
caught  he  found  a  stork  among  the  number. 
"Spare  me,"  cried  the  stork,  "and  let  me 
go.  I  am  no  crane ;  I  have  not  eaten  any 
of  your  corn  ;  I  am  a  poor,  innocent  stork, 
as  you  may  see." 

Change  from  indirect  to  direct : 
{b)  But  the  husbandman  would  hear  nry 
more,  and  replied  that  all  that  might  be  true 
enough,  he  would  admit.  This  he  plainly 
knew,  that  he  had  caught  him  with  those 
that  were  destroying  his  crops,  and  he  must 
therefore  suffer  with  the  company  in  which 
he  was  taken. 

8.  Substitute  other  words  or  phrases  ofi 
equivalent  meaning  for  those  italicized  : 

[a)  Pitt  wanted  [o  prosecute  hostilities. 

(b)  The  period  was  prolific  of  gxtzX  writers, 
{c)  In  India  English  prowess  decided  the 

question  0/ supremacy. 

{d)  The  obnoxious  measure  was  withdrawn 
at  Pitt's  urgent  solicitation. 

{e)  The  most  of  them  preferred  voluntary 
expatriation. 

(/■)  The  terms  of  peace  though  lauded  by 
the  king  were  bitterly  inveighed  against,  as- 
they  inadequately  compensated  England  for 
her  outlay. 
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9.  Paraphrase  the  following  : 

A  man  who  kept  a  horse,  along  the  way 
Unladen  used  to  lead  him,  and  to  lay 
His  burden  on  an  aged  ass,  who  groaned, 
And  coming  to  the  horse  his  fate  bemoaned. 
^*  Wouldst  thou  but  share  my  load,  I  might 

survive," 
Said  he,  "but  else  I  sha'n't  be  long  alive." 
**  Move  on,"  the  other  cried,    '•  don't  worry 

me  ! " 
The  ass  crept  on,  reproved  ;  and  presently 
Sank  under  toil,  and  died  as  he  had  said  ; 
His  master  therefore  set  the  horse  instead 
Beside  him,  shifted  all  the  weight,  and  laid 
This  and  the  ass's  skin,  when  it  was  flayed. 
With  all  its  trappings,  on  the  horse's  back  ; 
He  cried,  *' Ah,  ill  advised  !    Alack!    Alack! 
I  would  not  bear  a  part,  however  small, 
And  now  constraint  hath  laid  upon  me  all  !  " 

10.  What  do  the  following  contractions 
stand  for? — ^Jr.,  M.D.,  Prof.,  viz  ,  Bp.,  ult., 
Jno.,  e.g.,  Col.,  J.  P.,  %,  mdse.,  Cr.,  III., 
nos.,  inst.,  N.  Y.,  Xmas.,  C.O.D.,  schr., 
M-P.P. 

11.  Break  up  the  following  complex  sen- 
tence into  eight  simple  ones,  each  containing 
,one  assertion  : 

"The  chief  engineer,  who  had  just  been 
irelieved  from  duty,  endeavoured  to  extin- 
guish the  flames,  and  when  he  failed  in  this, 
perceiving  that  the  captain  intended  to  beach 
the  vessel,  he  felt  his  way  at  the  risk  o*^  his 
life  to  the  lever  of  the  engine  and  pulled 
open  the  throttle  valve  so  as  to  give  her  as 
great  a  head  of  steam  as  possible." 

12.  Combine  the  following  into  not  more 
than  six  sentences  : 

"  A  gentleman  was  walking  in  the  fields 
one  day.  He  heard  the  cries  of  a  bird.  It 
seemed  to  be  in  distress.  He  looked  up. 
He  saw  a  hawk.  It  was  trying  to  catch  a 
hrk.  The  lark  darted  this  way.  It  darted 
that  way.  It  managed  to  keep  out  of  the 
reach  of  its  enemy.  It  was  becoming  tired 
out.  This  was  quite  evident.  The  man  felt 
very  sorry  for  the  lark.  He  wished  to  save 
it.  Suddenly  it  darted  down.  It  flew 
straight  into  his  hand.  It  remained  there. 
It  was  panting.  It  was  trembling.  The 
hawk  saw  all  this.  It  flew  away.  It 
seemed  disgusted." 

13.  Divide  into  clauses,  and  tell  the  na- 
ture and  grammatical  value  of  each  : 


{a)  A  ftiv  cases,  however,  have  been 
known  in  which  Hindoos  have  succeeded  in 
taming  tigers  so  completely  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  confining  them  in  cages  as 
they  would  follow  their  masters  about  like 
affectionate  dogs. 

{J})  As  night  drew  c«,  and,  from  the  crest 
Of  wooded  knolls  that  ridged  the  west, 
The  sun,  a  snow-blown  traveller,  sank 
From    sight    beneath    the   smothering 

bank, 
We  piled  with  care  our  nightly  stack 
Of  wood  against  the  chimney-back. 
{c)    And,  following  where  the  teamsters  led , 
The  wise  old  Doctor  went  his  rounds 
Just  pausing  at  our  door  to  say, 
In  the  brief,  autocratic  way 
Oi  one  who,  prompt  at  Duty's  call, 
VJas/ree  to  urge  her  claim  on  all, 
That  some  poor  nei,;hbour  sick  in  bed 
At  night  our  mother's  aid  would  need. 

14.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  13. 

15.  Analyze  fully: 

{a)  At  Stralsund,  by  the  Baltic  Sea, 
Within  the  sandy  bar, 
At  sunset  of  a  summer's  day, 
Ready  for  sea,  at  anchor  lay 
The  good  ship  Waldemar. 
{b)  Failing   to  secure   the   coin,    the   ele- 
phant, after  several  attempts,  stood  motion- 
less for  a  few  seconds,  apparently  consider- 
ing how  to  act. 

16.  Give  two  examples  each  of  [a)  an 
adverb  modifying  a  clause ;  {b)  a  noun 
clause  in  apposition  ;  {c)  an  adverbial  clause 
of  purpose;  {d)  an  adjectival  clause  begin- 
ning with  a  conjunctive  adverb. 

17.  "Certain  words  partake  of  the  nature 
of  two  parts  of  speech."  Show  that  this  is 
true  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  : 

{a)  I  found  the  children  playing  marbles. 
{b)  I  kept  him  in  for  not  knowing  his  lesson. 
{c)  I  sent  for  his  father,  who  came  and  took 
him  home,  {d)  Soon  we  arrived  at  the 
wharf,  where  we  parted,  never  to  meet  again. 
(<?)  He  wanted  to  learn  their  names. 

1 8.  Correct  any  errors,  giving  your  rea- 
sons, in  the  following  : 

(rt-)  In  nearly  every  creek  or  arm  of  the  sea 
lies  buried  inexhaustible  supplies  of  this 
manure. 

{b)  I  hope  that  in  a  short  time  I  will  be 
able  to  pay  it  all  back. 
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(f)  It  isn't  quite  a  year  since  it  has  been 
discovered. 

{d)  Some  say  that  the  heat  and  dust  affects 
the  colour  and  texture  of  the  material. 

{e)  Has  more  than  one  case  of  it  occurred 
in  the  school  ? 

(/)  It  was  laying  on  the  floor  when  I 
seen  it  last. 

{g)  If  it  wasn't  her  I  don't  know  who  he 
could  have  meant. 

{h)  If  I  was  to  spare  the  rod  in  this  case 
I  would  certainly  not  be  doing  my  duty. 

(«■)  There  is  the  man  whom  we  all  thought 
would  have  got  the  nomination. 

(y)  Such  a  result,  however,  will  only  be 
achieved  when  all  are  united. 

{k)  Neither  history  or  tradition  gives  us 
any  account  of  its  origin. 

(/)  The  Reform  parly  has  not  obtained 
power,  and  will  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  what  they  can  do. 

{m)  The  letter  was  no  doubt  written  with 
a  malicious  intention  of  damaging  Mr.  A.'s 
character. 

(«)  He  was  denouncing  them  as  schis- 
matic, turbulent,  self-seeking,  and  other 
choice  epithets. 

THE    CLASS-ROOM. 

EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1886. 

First  Class  Teachers.—  Grade  C. 

BOTANY. 

Examiner — J.  C.  Glashan. 

Note. — The  examiner  attaches  most  value 
to  the  answer  to  No.  7. 

1.  Describe  briefly  (naming  examples  in 
every  case)  the  usual  arrangement  of  leaves 
on  the  stem.  What  is  the  relation  of  whorls 
to  spirals?  What  is  the  direct  cause  of  the 
death  and  fall  of  the  leaf  in  ihe  case  of  de- 
ciduous trees  ? 

2.  What  different  parts  of  plants  are 
occasionally  converted  into  tendrils?  Give 
examples  of  each  case.  How  does  the  Poi- 
son Ivy  (Rhus  toxicodendron )  climb  ? 


3.  What  are  the  chief  alterations  under- 
gone in  some  cases  by  the  ovary  in  becoming 
the  pericarp?  Describe  the  chief  methods 
adopted  by  plants  to  secure  the  dispersion  of 
their  seeds.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  down  of  milkweed  and  that  of  dandelion  ? 

4.  Mention  the  principal  useful  and  orna- 
mental plants  of  the  ranunculaceae  and  of  the 
liliacese  proper. 

5.  Classify  the  principal  cereals. 

6.  Define  the  following  terms  and  name 
plants  that  afford  illustrative  examples  of 
each : — tuber,  corm,  bulb,  stock,  stipule, 
ligula,  raceme,  spike,  corymb,  umbel,  cyme, 
panicle,  legume,  samara. 

7.  Fill  the  accompanying  Floral  Schedule, 
from  observation  of  the  specimen  before  yo.». 


Physics. 

Examiner. — J.  C.  Glashan. 

Note. — Each  candidate  may  select  eight, 
but  not  more  than  eight  of  the  following 
questions  as  numbered. 

1.  Distinguish  between  the  mass  of  a 
body  and  its  weight.  Mention  some  phe- 
nomena which  depend  on  one  or  the  other 
respectively. 

By  what  experiments  can  it  be  shown  that 
the  weight  of  a  body  is  proportional  to  its 
mass  ?  What  common  practical  application 
is  made  of  this  fact  ? 

2.  Define  and  distinguish  clearly  by  illus- 
trative examples,  "acceleration,"  "force," 
"momentum,"  '"energy"  and  "woik." 
What  are  the  units  commonly  employed  in 
measuring  each  of  these  ? 

3.  State  Newton's  Second  Law  of  Motion* 
What  will  be  the  meaning  of  "impressed 

force  "  if  *'  change  of  motion  "  be  taken  to 
mean  (a)  "total  change  of  momentum  dur- 
ing a  given  time  " ;  {b)  "  time-rate  of  change 
of  momentum"  ? 

4.  Define  density  and  specific  gravity,  and 
clearly  distinguish  between  them  by  illustra- 
tive examples. 

How  can  the  specific  gravity  of  sand  be 
practically  determined?  Illunrate  by  a  nu- 
merical example. 
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5.  Describe  how  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  air  may  be  experimentally  determined. 
How  does  the  density  of  air  vary  when  the 
pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed  is  varied  ? 
How  may  this  relation  be  experimentally  de- 
termined ?  What  errors  must  be  guarded 
against  in  making  this  experiment? 

6.  A  boat  is  rowed  at  the  rate  of  176  yds. 
per  min.  at  right  angles  to  a  stream  which 
carries  it  downwards  at  the  rate  of  57  yds. 
per  min.     Find  the  actual  speed  of  the  boat. 

7.  ^,^and  C  move  with  uniformly  accele- 
rated velocities  in  straight  lines.  At  a  dis- 
tance in  each  case  of  33  ft,  from  the  initial 
point  A's  velocity  has  changed  from  21  to  12  ; 
B's  has  changed  from  12  to  21 ;  and  Cs  has 
changed  from  21  to- 12.  Find  the  accele- 
ration and  the  time  in  each  case. 

8.  A  railway  train  weighing  150  tons, 
moving  along  a  level  track  at  the  rate'of  30 
miles  an  hour,  is  stopped  by  friction  in  a 
length  of  176  rd.  What  must  the  average 
resistance  to  its  motion  have  been,  taking 
the  weight  of  a  pound  mass  as  the  unit  of 
force  ? 

9.  It  is  wished  to  upset  a  tall  column  by 
means  of  a  rope  of  given  length  pulled  by 
men  on  the  ground  ;  at  what  height  above 
the  base  of  the  column  must  the  rope  be  at- 
tached that  the  work  may  be  done  with  the 
least  possible  stress  on  the  rope  ? 

10.  A  vessel  containing  water  with  a 
wooden  sphere  floating  on  it  is  placed  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air  pump.  How  will  the 
sphere  be  affected  on  exhausting  the  air  from 
the  receiver  ? 

State  precisely  what  will  happen  if  the 
density  of  water  be  775  times  that  of  air  at 
ordinary  pressure,  supposing  the  sphere 
originally  to  have  been  immersed  to  its  centre. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 

Note. — The  Candidate  is  requested  to  ar- 
range, as  far  as  practicable,  the  diflFerent 
parts  of  his  answers  to  2-5  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  :  (i)  Experiment,  (2)  Observation, 
and  (3)  Inference. 

I.  "4144  gramme  of  an  organic  compound 
containing    the    elements    C,H,I,    and    N, 


yields  on  analysis  '5  gramme  of  COj  and 
■1055  gramme  of  H^O.  '497  gramme  of  the 
same  compound  yields  '5335  gramme  of  Agl. 
Its  vapour  density  is  109  5.  Find  its  mole- 
cular formula. 

2.  You  are  given  a  solution  known  to 
contain  NaNOg,  KHSO^.  CaO^H^  CaClj, 
H3BO3  or  KjPO^.  By  what  series  of  ex- 
periments could  you  determine  most  simply 
which  of  these  the  solution  contains? 

3.  How  would  you  demonstrate 

{a)  The  differences  and  the  resemblances 
between  the  properties  of  Iodine  and  Bro 
mine ;  and 

(Jb)  The  nature  of  Flame  and  of  the  Blow- 
pipe flame  ? 

4.  You  are  given  Cu,  NaCl,  H^SO^, 
KNO3,  and  a  liquid  containing  NH^OH. 

(a)  How  would  you  produce  therefrom 
Nitrous  Oxide  and  Nitric  Oxide? 

{b)  How  would  you  demonstrate  that  you 
had  done  so  ? 

5.  A  sample  of  green  cloth  is  supposed  to 
contain  Arsenic.  Describe  minutely  each 
step  in  Marsh's  process  for  determining  the 
question. 

6.  {a)  Calculate  the  vapour- volume  of  10 
grammes  of  HjSO^  at  400°C. 

[b)  What  volume  of  Hydrochloric  Acid 
would  be  produced  by  replacing  by  an  equi- 
valent weight  of  Hydrogen,  the  Boron  in  one 
litre  of  Boric  Chloride   (calculated  at  0°C)? 


Examiner — ^J.  Dearness. 

Note. — Contractions,  and  symbols  except 
of  operation,  may  be  employed.  Use  capi- 
tal letters  on  the  diagrams.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  every  step  in  the  demonstration 
shoald  begin  on  a  new  line,  and  references 
and  authorities  be  placed  opposite  in  the 
margin. 

I.  If  a  straight  line  cut  two  parallel  straight 
lines  it  shall  make  the  alternate  angles  equal 
to  one  another,  also  any  exterior  angle  equal 
to  the  interior  opposite  angle  upon  the  same 
side,  and  the  two  interior  angles  upon  the 
same  side  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Given  the  hypothenuse  and  the  sum  of  the 
sides  to  construct  a  right  angled  triangle. 
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2.  Bisect  a  given  (irregular)  quadrilateral 
by  a  line  drawn  from  one  of  its  angular  points. 

3.  If  a  straight  line  be  bisected  and  pro- 
•duced  to  any  point,  the  square  on  the  whole 
line  thus  produced  and  the  square  on  the 
part  of  it  produced  are  together  double  of 
the  square  on  half  the  line  bisected  and  of 
the  square  of  the  line  made  up  of  the  half 
and  the  part  produced. 

Produce  a  given  straight  line  so  that  the 
square  on  the  line  made  up  of  the  whole  and 
the  part  produced  shall  be  double  of  the 
square  on  the  part  produced. 

4.  If  two  straight  lines  cut  one  another 
within  a  circle,  the  rectangle  contained  by 
the  segments  of  one  of  them  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  segments  of  the 
other. 

State  and  prove  the  converse  of  this 
proposition. 

5.  Describe  an  isosceles  triangle  having 
each  of  the  angles  at  the  base  double  of  the 
third  angle. 

In  Euclid's  figure  show  that  the  base  of 
the  required  isosceles  triangle  is  {a)  the  side 
of  a  regular  decagon  inscribed  in  the  larger 
circle,  and  [b)  equal  to  ^  W S'^)  where  r 
is  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

6.  Define  the  conditions  under  which  the 
first  of  four  magnitudes  has  to  the  second  the 
same  ratio  that  the  third  has  to  the  fourth. 
State  the  converse  of  this  definition. 

7.  In  a  right  angled  triangle,  the  rectilineal 
figure  described  upon  the  hypothenuse  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  similar  and  similarly 
described  figures  upon  the  sides  containing 
the  right  angle.  (VI.  31).  Hence  prove  I. 
47.  Show  whether  I.  47  has  been  used  in 
-any  proposition  upon  which  the  proof  of 
Prop.  31,  Bk.  VI  depends. 

We  are  requested  by  the  Education  De- 
partment to  state  that  it  is  the  intention  to 
prepare  papers  for  the  next  Entrance  Ex- 
amination to  High  Schools,  containing  a 
greater  number  of  questions  than  the  candi- 
dates will  be  lequired  to  answer,  thus  giving 
them  a  choice  of  eight  or  ten  on  the  paper. 
Also  to  make  a  correction  in  the  circular 
sent  out  some  time  ago,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  candidates  would  be  required  to 
submit  drawing  books  Nos.  4  and  5  to  the 
examiners;  it  should  have  read,  4  or  5. 


NOTES  ON  FOURTH  BOOK  LESSONS 

FOR  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION, 

DECEMBER,  1886. 

THE   VISION    OF   MIRZA. 

First  Reading, 

Oriental. — Belonging  to  the  East.  Notice 
the  beauty  of  derivation  ;  it  originally  meant 
belonging  to  the  rising  sun. 

Mirza. — A  Persian  title,  meaning  *'  son  of 
a  prince." 

Moon. — Month.  Both  words  come  from 
the  same  root.  The  proper  meaning  of 
month  is  the  length  of  a  moon. 

The  custom  of  my  forefathers. — Moham- 
medan customs,  for  this,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  supposed  to  be  the  translation  of 
an  Eastern  manuscript. 

Bagdad. — A  city  on  the  river  Tigris. 

Vanity  — Uselessness. 

Habit.— Y)x^%%. 

Vale  of  misery . — This  world. 

Measured  out  by  the  sun. — The  sun  may 
be  said  to  measure  out  time  into  days  and 
years.  Eternity  itself  is  not  counted  by  days 
and  years,  for  it  is  immeasurable. 

Entire.— ^\io\^. 

An  hundred. — Now  written  "a  hundred." 
Why  "  an  "  here  ? 

Threescore  and  ten.—''  The  days  of  our 
years  are  threescore  years  and  ten." 

At  first  of  a  thousand  ^rr<f/^<?j.— Before  the 
Flood  the  age  of  man  was  nearly  a  thousand 
years  as  the  Scripture  account  is  generally 
understood. 

Innumerable  trap-doors.— Different  kinds 
of  death  as  accidents  or  diseases. 

Set  very  thick  at  the  entrance.— AWud'mg 
to  the  greater  mortality  among  the  young 
and  the  aged  than  among  those  in  middle 

life. 

A  kind  of  hobbling  march,  etc.— Those 
who  live  to  be  over  the  allotted  age  of 
"  threescore  years  and  ten." 

Second  Reading. 

This  wonderful  structure.— The  bridge  of 
human  life. 

Some  with  scimitars.— Violent  death 
any  kind,  in  war  or  otherwis 
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Flights  of  birds. — These  seem  to  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  respective  passions 
for  which  they  stand,  thus  Envy  is  represented 
by  the  vultures,  Avarice  by  harpies,  Super- 
stition by  ravens,  etc. 

Winged  boys. — Cupids. 

Spreading  forth  into  an  immense  ocean. — 
Time  leading  to  eternity. 

Innumerable  islands,  etc.  Notice  that  it 
is  a  Mohammedan  idea  of  a  paradise,  entirely 
different  from  the  Christian  ideal. 

Seats. — Situations  or  places. 

Relishes. — Tastes. 


We  are  requested  by  the  Education  De- 
partment to  announce  that  the  following 
selections  from  the  literature  prescribed  for 


Third  Class   Teachers'  non-professional  ex- 
aminations will  be  repeated  for  1887-8  : — 

PROSE, 

No.  XV.,  Addison,  "The  Golden  Scales," 
pp.  88-92  ;  No.  XXII  ,  Goldsmith,  **  From 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  pp.  127-133;  No.. 
LXIII.,  Thackeray,  "  The.  Reconciliation,'' 
pp.  308-315;  No.  LXXIV.,  George  Eliot, 
"  From  the  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  pp.  356-359  ;. 

POETRY. 

No.  LXVII.,  Longfellow,  "The  Hanging 
of  the  Crane,"  pp.  336-342 ;  No.  LXXIX.,. 
Tennyson,  "  The  Lords  of  Burleigh,"  pp. 
370-372;  No.  LXXXI.,  Tennyson,  "The 
Revenge,"  |pp.  373-377  ;  No.  CV.,  E.  W. 
Goss",  "The  Return  of  the  Swallows,"  pp- 
437-438- 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  November  number  of  the  pretty 
children's  magazine,  Our  Little  Ones,  is 
early  to  hand  and  is  more  than  an  average 
number. 

The  November  number  of  Education  con- 
tains articles  of  great  value,  on  various  im- 
portant subjects.  Among  these  are  "  Manual 
Training,"  "  Romans  in  England,"  etc. 

Interesting  travel-papers  form  an  at- 
tractive feature  of  recent  numbers  of  the 
English  Illustrated,  a  magazine  which,  as 
the  "  Thunderer  "  lately  remarked,  "  has  no 
rival  in  England." 

The  Overland  Monthly,  in  common  with 
other  magazines,  devotes  considerable  space 
to  the  discussion  of  new  astronomical 
methods.  The  articles  is  entitled  "Photo- 
graphy, the  Servant  of  Astronomy." 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  December  con- 
tains the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Lowell, 
at  the  250th  anniversary  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ;  Dr.  Holmes'  poem,  written  for  the  same 
occasion,  but  even  without  these  it  is  a  good 
number. 


Two  noteworthy  articles  in  the  November 
Eclectic  ^xt.  "  Prospects  of  Home  Rule,"  by- 
E.  A.  Freeman,  and  "The  Future  Supre- 
macy of  Women,"  by  E.  Lynn  Linton,  the 
former  being  taken  from  the  Fortnightly  and 
the  latter  from  the  National  Review. 

The  Youth's  Companion  celebrates  this 
year  its  sixtieth  anniversary.  Among  its 
contributors  are  W.  D.  Howells,  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge, Prof.  Huxley,  The  Duke  of  Argyle,. 
The  Marquis  of  Lome  and  Princess  Louise, 
and  Archdeacon  Farrar.  The  Companion: 
has  nearly  400,000  subscribers. 

The  November  Brooklyn  magazine  is  an 
entertaining  number,  containing  several  short 
poems  of  merit  and  instalments  of  serials,  be- 
sides the  sermons  of  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher 
and  Dr.  Talmage,  here  published  as  revised' 
by  the  writers,  and  occupying  a  considerable- 
portion  of  this  valuable  magazine. 

We  congratulate  the  readers  of  Harper's 
Monthly  on  the  beautiful  Christmas  number 
which  will  shortly  be  in  their  hands  For 
nearly  forty  Christmastides  the  holiday 
Harper's  has  been  issued,  and  a  glance  at 
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the  contents  of  the  fortieth  in  the  series  is 
enough  to  ensure  its  welcome. 

Our  readers  will  find,  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  valuable  read- 
ing. Among  the  articles  may  be  mentioned 
"Geology  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,"  by  Sir 
Wm.  Dawson  ;  *'  Sunday  Legislation,"  by 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Lewis  ;  and  "The  Mental 
Faculties  of  Monkeys,"  by  Mme.  Roger. 

USEFUL   BOOKS   FOR  TEACHERS. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston  :  Monographs 
on  Education,  2.  The  Study  of  Latin. 
4.  How  to  Teach  Reading. 

•GiNN  &  Co.,  Boston  :  i.  Classics  for  Chil- 
dren. Ivanhoe.  Gulliver's  Travels.  2. 
The  Beginner's  Latin  Book.  3.  Combined 
Number  and  Language  Lessons. 

ELDREDGE&  Bro.,  Philadelphia:  Punctua- 
tion and  the  Use  of  Capital  Letters. 


'How  to  Strengthen  the  Memory  ;  or, 
Natural  and  Scientific  Methods  of 
Never  Forgetting.  By  M.  L.  Hol- 
brook,  M.D  Price  $1.00.  New  York  : 
M.  L.  Holbrook  &  Co. 


JV  Practical  Rhetoric.  For  instruction 
in  English  Composition  and  revision  in 
Colleges  and  intermediate  Schools.  By 
J.  Scott  Clark.  A.M.,  Syracuse  Universiiv. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  pp.  381 
$150. 

Our  examination  of  this  book,  which  dif- 
fers widely  from  the  great  majority  of  Ame- 
rican text-books  on  the  subject  of  Rhetoric, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  it  fully  deserves  its 
title.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  sentences 
selected  for  criticism  and  correction  from  ac- 
tual essays,  and  arranged  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  these  in  Abbott's  *•  How  to  Parse." 
We  heartily  commend  it  to  the  notice  of 
English  masters  in  our  High  Schools  and 
Institutes. 


•Cesar's  Gallic  War.  By  F.  W.  Kelsey, 
of  Lake  Forest  University.  Boston  :  John 
AUyn.  pp.  490.  Introductory.  Price  $1.25. 

It  would  take  long  to  enumerate  the  special 
•features  and  merits  of  this  "  Newest  Caesar," 


introduction,  notes,  text,  coloured  illustra- 
tions, full-page  maps,  plans,  etc.,  all  that  a 
student  needs  to  make  the  study  of  Caesar 
attractive,  interesting  and  profitable. 


Ward's  Graded  Lessons  in  Letter 
Writing  and  Business  Forms.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &   Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  series  consists  of  four  books  which 
are  devoted  largely  to  the  teaching  of  letter 
writing,  so  far  as  that  can  be  taught,  and 
business  forms.  We  have  very  little  faith  in 
the  teaching  of  letter  writing  at  all  beyond 
the  actual  form,  but  if  it  had  to  be  intro- 
duced it  would  have  been  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  of  the  series  to  have  con- 
fined it  to  business  correspondence.  The 
business  forms  are  decidedly  the  most  valu- 
able feature  of  the  series,  and  an  admirable 
plan  is  adopted  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with 
them.  He  is  first  required  to  copy  a  care- 
fully engraved  form,  and  he  is  next  given 
material  at  the  top  of  the  page  to  write  out 
a  similar  form  for  himself,  as  an  exercise  up- 
on what  he  has  previously  copied. 

The  engraved  forms  of  notes,  etc.,  are 
made  to  resemble  those  used  in  actual 
business. 


Barnes'  National  System  of  Penman- 
ship. A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

There  are  several  commendable  features 
in  this  series.  It  consists  of  only  six  books, 
in  which  is  comprised  all  that  needs  to  be 
taught  in  the  way  of  practical  penmanship. 
The  engraved  head  lines  are  accurately 
drawn  and  beautifully  executed.  The  in- 
troduction of  both  capitals  and  small  letters 
is  made  upon  an  intelligent  and  well-defined 
plan.  A  unique  and  commendable  feature 
is  the  business  f -rms,  which  are  engraved  to 
represent  the  cheques,  notes,  etc.,  used  in 
business.  It  would  have  added  to  the  merit 
of  the  series  had  the  superfluous  initial 
strokes  been  left  out,  as  they  always  are  in 
actual  business  correspondence. 
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The  Canada  Educational  Monthly. 


BUSINESS. 


If  you  know  your  subscription  to  have  ex- 
pired, renew  it  at  once.  $i  per  annum  is 
the  subscription  price,  and  there  is  not  a 
teacher  in  Canada  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
that  sum  for  a  good  educational  paper. 

Notify  The  Monthly  at  once  of  change 
of  post  office,  always  giving  the  name  of  old 
office  as  well  as  the  new. 

The  Monthly  will  not  be  discontinued 
to  responsible  subscribers  until  ordered  to  be 
stopped.  Bills  will  be  rendered  from  time 
to  time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same 
will  be  expected. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  introduce  The 
Monthly  to  their  friends  can  have  speci- 
men copies  sent  free  from  this  office  to  any 
address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  exammation  papers  in  this 
Magazine  ;  in  many  cases  hints  and  answers 
are  given,  and  for  several  papers  solutions 
have  been  furnished  to  all  the  questions.  We 
hope  subscribers  and  others  will  show  in  a 
practical  way  their  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  editors  of 
the  different  departments  of  The  Monthly. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  kind  friends  of  The 


Monthly  who  have,  from  many  different 
places,  sent  us  letters  of  approval  and  ap- 
preciation. If  golden  words  were  current 
coin,  our  esteemed  treasurer  would  be  able 
to  declare  a  handsome  dividend,  and  while 
we  are  much  encouraged  by  the  frequent  as- 
surances that  The  Monthly  is  fulfilling  a 
noble  mission,  we  would  respectfully  ask  our 
good  friends  to  forward  their  subscriptions, 
as,  though  one  dollar  is  a  small  amount,  yet 
when  a  large  number  are  delinquent  in  this 
small  sum  at  one  time,  the  effect  is  somewhat 
hurtful  to  the  position  of  an  educational 
journal,  depending  chiefly,  as  The  Monthly 
does,  upon  the  support  of  the  profession. 

The  best  educational  journal  is  the  teacher's 
best  friend,  and  we  ask  you,  gentle  reader, 
to  aid  in  securing  new  subscribers  for  this 
educational  journal,  and  to  help  the  editors 
in  getting)  original  contributions  for  its 
columns,  thus  making  it  more  and  more  the 
best. 


Bound  copies  of  this  Magazine  in  cloth 
may  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  or 
from  James  Bain  &  Son,  King  Street, 
Toronto,  for  $1.50  per  copy. 


Woodstock  High  School  has  been  raised 
to  the  status  of  a  Collegiate  Institute.  The 
following  is  the  teaching  staff: — D.  H. 
Hunter,    B.A.    (Toronto),   Principal;   Geo. 


Stranchon,  B.A  ,  (Edinburgh);  A.  D.  Grif- 
fin, 1st  Pro.  Certif.  A ;  Thos.  H.  Lennox, 
B.A.  (Tor.);  Geo.  W.Watson,  B.A.  (Vic), 
Ph.D.  (Sy.) 


The  Canada  Educational  Monthly 

Is  the  Representative  of  Education  and  Educators  in  Ontario.  THE 
MONTHLY  is  of  value  to  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching, 
because  it  contains  Articles  by  good  Teachers,  Discussions  of  the 
great  Educational  Questions  of  the  Day,  Work  and  Suggestions  for 
the  School-room,  Interesting  Notes  on  History,  Science,  Current 
Events,  and  Recent  Discoveries. 

AID    THE    MONTHLY 

BY  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION,  YOUR  IDEAS,  AND  YOUR  INFLUENCE. 
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